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THE  RAZED  IIOUSE. 

QwiTH  AN  IT.LTJSTRATION  FliOflI  A DESIGN 
BY  V.  RIPPINGILEE,  ESQ.] 

In  every  town  and  village  in  tlie  Papal  States,  a nnrrow,  confmed 
sort  of  Street,  or  alley,  is  to  be  found,  called  a vicolo,  and  as  these  vicoli 
are  for  the  most  part  dark,  dirty,  and  unwholesoine,  tliey  are  of  conrse 
occupied  by  the  poor.  There  they  live  and  increase,  in  apparent  pro- 
portion  to  the  inconveniences  by  wbich  tliey  are  surrounded ; so  tbat 
it  inigbt  be  imagined  tbat  tbe  want  of  spoce,  daylight,  and  fresh  air, 
liad  a tendency  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  not  to  thin  theni,  by  a 
lieavy  and  unequal  tax  paid  to  tbe  fates,  of  disease,  deerepitude,  and 
deatli.  In  one  of  tbese  doomed  and  narrow  retreats  of  poverty  and  toil, 
and  in  the  rnidst  of  one  of  those  singular  little  towns  wbicb  tbe  tru- 
veller  sees  percbed  on  tbe  sides  and  tbe  tops  of  high  niountains,  once 
stood  a dwelling,  liumble  it  is  true,  bu t distinguished  from  those 
aronnd  it  by  its  better  condition, — its  apparent  cleanliness  and  air  of 
comfort.  It  exists  no  longer  but — as  a lieup  of  ruins. 

There  is  a smull  chureh  at  tbe  back  of  wbich  tliis  vicolo  begins, 
and  tlience  it  rnns  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  with  inany 
eurious  contortions  broken  into  steps  and  inequalities,  paved  with  rug- 
ged  stone,  and  very  diilicult  to  traverse.  In  a little  square  space  on 
the  left  as  you  descend,  you  observe  a ruined  liouse,  wbich  exliibits  no 
niarks  of  tbe  mude  of  its  destruction  ; it  shows  no  signs  of  having  been 
bnrnt,  ñor  does  it  look  as  if  it  liad  been  destroyed  by  decay  and  the 
unsparing  band  of  time.  It  stands  in  the  rnidst  of  otliers,  wbicb  are 
full  of  tbe  busy  stir  of  life.  There  still  exists  a sort  of  small  court  or 
yard,  fronted  by  a lowwall,  and  behind  these  is  an  opening,  wbich  looks 
as  if  it  liad  once  been  a garden,  wbere  a few  sickly  and  uiiheeded 
flowers  may  be  still  seen,  reuiindiug  us  of  tbe  tender  hands  wbich  plant 
and  rear  snch  frail  and  sad  memorials  perisbing  before  tliem.  Between 
tbem  lie  all  tbat  remains  of  a habitation  once  occupied  by  those  wlio  are 
now  no  more,  but  wbo  are  still  remcmbered  witli  respect  and  sorrow. 
It  is  now  a mass  of  blackened  and  unsightly  ruins,  stained  with  damp, 
and  overrun  with  nettles  and  moss,  where  long  insidious  weeds  lmve 
crept  into  the  cracks  and  openings  of  tbe  walls,  mounted  from  below, 
and  liang  pendent  from  the  little  shattered  casements.  Nothing  now 
remains  which  would  tempt  even  a cbild  to  seek  a place  to  put  its  play- 
iliings,  and  to  pass  its  idle  happy  liour.  It  is  forbidding  in  its  aspect, 
dreary  and  deserted,  a sliapeless  mass  of  weed-bound  rubbisb,  broken 
tile,  and  damp  discoloured  stone. 

It  is  not  tliirty  years  ago  since  tliis  habitation  was  the  scene  of  some 
events  wbich  we  will  now  relate.  At  tbat  time  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
widow  and  her  two  children,  a girl  and  a boy,  of  about  eight  and  ten 
years  of  age.  Tbe  fatber  liad  been  an  industrions  husbandman  and 
vine-dresser,  and  to  tbe  little  wealth  be  inlierited,  which  consisted  of 
some  patches  of  olive  groan d and  stony  vineyards,  lie  liad  contrived  to 
make  some  trifling  adtÜtions.  What  he  left  at  bis  death  bis  widow  liad 
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conser  ved  with  care  for  her  cliildren,  often  denying  herself,  mother- 
like,  rnany  comforts  of  which  slie  really  stood  in  need. 

At  the  time  of  whicli  wc  speak,  the  boy  liad  grown  to  be  a man,  and 
the  girl  liad  reached  tliat  age  which  usually  decides  the  fate  of 
a wornan,  and  marks  her  future  course  with  happiness  or  sorrow. 
Anna  di  Santis  was  doomed,  as  we  so  often  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
destinies  we  malee  for  ourselves,  to  a life  of  sorrowand  disappointment. 
Slie  liad  formed  an  attuchment  for  a bold  bad  irían,  one  who  liad  fled 
from  society,  and  joined  one  of  the  terrible  bands  of  brigands  which  at 
that  time  infestad  the  niountains  around,  and  whose  acts  of  plunder 
and  deeds  of  savage  cruelty  were  at  tliis  time  the  terror  of  the  country. 
This  town,  which  is  called  Sonnino,  lies  buried  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  near  Terracina  and  the  Neapolitan  confines.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  stronghold  of  the 
brigands,  wliere,  for  five  years,  they  were  left  to  pursue  their  terrible 
profession  almost  without  intérruption.  Lorenzo  Bernahai  and  Gennaro 
Gasperone  were  among  the  first  who  took  to  the  mountains ; but  after 
a sliort  time  they  were  joined  by  others.  The  intercourse  between  the 
townspeople  and  the  brigands  was  easy,  so  that  whoever  liad  commit- 
ted  any  act  of  violcnce,  or  sought  shelter  from  the  pcnalties  they  might 
liave  incurred,  Hed  to  their  oíd  companionsin  the  mountains,  and  found 
sympathy  and  protection. 

A littlo  eurlier  tlian  the  date  of  this  story,  tliese  desperóte  outeasts  of 
the  mountains,  whom  the  Italians  called  " fuoruscili  ” and “ malviven  ti,” 
(outlaws  and  profligates,)  received  a terrible  accession  to  their  numbers 
from  a circumstance  which  induced  tliree  young  nien  of  Sonnino  to  dy 
and  join  them.  With  an  ill-advised  severity,  the  local  authorities  liad 
made  it  penal  any  longer  to  continué  a practice  which  was  comuion, 
and  liad  never  before  been  interfered  with.  It  had  been  the  custom 
for  the  young  Italians  to  serenade  their  mistresses,  to  bring  their 
guitars,  and  to  sing  sucli  love  ditties  as  their  passion  or  invention 
might  inspire.  This  was  no  longer  to  be  permitted  ; and  three  of 
the  young  townsmen  who  had  offended  in  this  way  were  marked,  and, 
to  avoid  being  iined  or  imprisoned,  they  fled,  and  took  up  a course  of 
life  which  has  left  a dreadful  memorial  and  a lastiug  stain  upon  the 
time  and  place  where  it  happened. 

Tliese  three  men  were  Antonio  Gasperone,  Innocenzo  Rinuldi,  and 
Pepuccio  di  Santis.*  The  first  beeame  that  terrible  leader  whose  ad- 
dress  and  daring  couroge  for  twelve  years  set  the  Papal  Government  at 
defiance,  and  whose  success  and  atrocities  are  alinost  without  equul, 
and  with  whom,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  lawless  proceedings,  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  make  terms, — to  receive  his  surrender,  and 
that  of  twenty  of  his  companions,  incarcerate,  and  leave  without  sen- 
tence,  as  they  remain  at  this  liour. 

The  second  of  these  was  the  lover  of  Anna  di  Santis,  and  the  third 
her  brother.  The  attachment  which  had  fustened  itself  upon  the  heart 
of  this  poor  daughter  of  Eve  was  of  the  purest  and  most  devoted  kind. 
The  object  of  it,  it  is  true,  was  unworthy  of  her ; but  there  is  a cir- 
cumstance in  its  favour, — it  originated  before  lie  beeaine  so.  Whe- 
tlicr  Ilinaldi  ever  returned  her  passion,  or  only  felt  that  liking  which 
men  naturnlly  feel  for  an  object  that  pienses  the  eye,  was  ever  doubtful 
to  all,  and  upon  sonie  occasions  even  to  Anna  herself ; but  the  respect 
which  her  gentle  nature  and  real  superiority  inspired  in  the  manner 

* This  fact,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  true,  took  place  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
her  in  the  vear  1B15. 
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and  bearing  of  the  man  towards  her  was  seen  and  felt,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  boundless  charity  of  the  passion  which  above  every  other  “ hopetli 
all  things,”  might  have  stood  in  its  place. 

The  niisgiviugs  she  now  and  then  felt  only  tortured  her  heart  with- 
out  relieving  it,  or  failed  in  giving  forcé  and  stability  to  resolutions 
which  were  made  and  unmade  with  tbe  same  celerity.  Perhaps  Ri- 
naldi  felt  as  much  aíFection  for  Anna  as  lie  could  feel  for  anybody ; 
for  bis  cbaracter  was  singular,  and  exbibited  the  unión  of  two  ex- 
tremes — tenderness  and  ferocity.  He  was  an  orphan ; a misfortune 
wliicb  could  in  no  way  be  touched  upan  without  moving  bis  rugged 
nature  even  to  tenrs.  On  this  point  he  liad  a sensibility  which  was 
highly  morbid.  In  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  his  terrible  trade,  for 
which  he  appeared  to  have  a real  and  a natural  aífection,  he  was  a 
block  of  the  hardest  and  most  unyielding  stone.  His  person  was 
fine,  and  his  look  energetic  and  resolute,  but  not  fierce  and  savage. 
He  was  a tall,  athletic  man,  of  about  íive-and-twenty,  butj  appearing 
much  older  or  much  younger  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and 
in  this  respect  the  winds  themselves  were  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  he.  Whether  joyous  or  sad,  tender  or  savage,  these  contrary 
moods  sat  so  natural  upon  him,  that  they  appeared.  but  as  the  iugre- 
dients  of  one  real,  tlioiigh  singular  compound.  There  was  a bold 
bearing  in  his  air  and  carriage ; he  walked  like  a proud  man,  and 
spoke  as  a haughty  one.  He  was  marked  among  his  companions, 
and  all  who  kuew  him,  as  a superior  sort  of  character,  and  had  been 
better  educated  than  most  of  them.  Many  feared  him,  but  among 
his  acquaintances,  none  respected  him.  Peppuccio  di  Santis  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  his  solé  associate ; and,  whether  true  or  false,  he 
had  the  credit  of  leading  the  brother  of  Anna  from  his  honest  voca- 
tion,  and  into  many  of  the  perils  and  acts  of  cruelty  which  attuclied  to 
his  present  wild  and  desperate  life. 

It  was  the  hour  which  Anna  usually  gave  up  to  the  all-absorbing 
subject  of  her  heart  and  thoughts  — it  was  early  in  the  evening  of  a 
winter's  night,  the  Ave  María  had  sounded  at  the  two  little  churches  of 
the  village,  and  the  liymn  to  the  Virgin  had  been  sung  by  those  as- 
semblcd  in  eaeh,  finishing  its  mournful  cadenee  with  tlie  closing  day. 
The  person  whoin  this  little  town  lield  the  ofiiee  of  crying  the  warning 
tlirough  all  the  streets  as  the  night  set  in,  by  the  performance  of  which 
he  is  freed  from  a certain  dazza,  or  tax,  which  others  pay,  might  still 
be  heard  tinkling  his  little  bell,  and  mouthingsome  part  of  the  follow- 
ing  wcll-conned  and  well-known  oration:  — Sia  lúdalo  e ringrazialo  il 
Santissimo  Sagr  amento.  UJralelli  c sor  elle , recordatevi  d*  un  Valer  Nos - 
tur  ed  un  Ave  María  all'  anime  sante  del  purgatorio : un  aliro  Pater 
Noster  ed  un  allra  Ave  María  a tulle  quci  che  stanno  in  peccato  mor - 
tale.  Oggi  in  Jigura , domani  in  sepultura  ! Beato  quel  corpa  che 
V anima  si  procura  ! Sia  lodato  Gcsu  Cristo  sempre  ! [[The  Iloly  Sa- 
crament  be  praised  and  thanked  ! O brothers  and  sisters,  remember 
to  say  a Pater  Noster  and  an  Ave  María  for  just  souls  in  purgatory ; 
nnother  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria  for  all  who  are  in  deadly  sin. 
To-day  in  the  flesh  — to-morrow  in  the  toinb  ! Blessed  is  that  body 
whose  soul  is  secured  ! Jesús  Christ  be  praised  evermore  !^] 

The  lust  words  had  found  a response  in  Anna's  breast,  and  as  she 
crossed  herself  an  aspiration  passed  her  lips,  which,  if  not  tainted  by 
the  ñame  of  him  with  whom  it  wns  coupled,  wus  as  puré  as  ever 
escaped  the  heart  of  a woman.  Perhaps  a quarter  of  an  hour  might 
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have  passcd  in  listlessness  and  pensive  inusing ; the  long  pendcnt  iron 
lamp  of  antique  shape  liad  been  lighted,  and,  burning  its  puré  olive  oil 
with  a light  that  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  glow-worni,  was 
suspended  by  its  liook  from  a projection  in  the  wall.  The  ruom  was 
large  and  airy ; but  its  dimensions  were  considerably  lessened  by  a 
number  of  tliose  articles  which  people  wlio  think  mucli  of  neatness 
and  comfort  consider  as  inconveniences,  but  which  the  “ honestante’* 
(wealthy  people)  in  Italy  like  to  see  about  them,  and  never  feel  as  “ im - 
brugliu"  There  were  several  of  the  long  upright  wide-mouthed  tubs 
used  in  making  wine ; many  skins  in  the  shape  of  the  animáis  tliey  once 
covered,  for  conveying  the  muslo  from  the  vasca , or  house  where  the 
juice  of  the  rich  grape  is  trodden  out ; and  some  of  those  elegantly- 
sliaped  baskets,  in  which  the  dark  girls  of  this  part  of  Italy  bear  the 
ripe  and  reeking  burthens  of  the  vintage.  There  were  oií-jars,  and 
that  curious  rustic,  home-made,  trunk-like  utensil,  ornamented  with 
thousands  of  interestiug  circles,  and  supported  on  legs,  in  which  flour 
and  bread  are  usually  kept.  From  projecticns  in  the  wall  hung  the 
liigh  and  heavy  saddles  used  for  riding  and  for  burthens,  large  bunches 
of  Indian  corn,  and  dried  figs  strung  fantastically  upon  smooth  reeds, 
almost  peculiar  to  this  district ; whilst  in  a comer  large  sheafs  of 
this  sun-dried  and  useful  vegetable  were  piled,  which  is  here  employed 
as  a torch  by  uight  for  traversing  the  uneven  streets,  wlien  some  urgent 
occasion  forces  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  their  houses  at  that  danger- 
ous  liour.  Near  tliese  were  piles  of  wood,  the  oven,  and  the  barred,  or 
boda,  for  wine  in  current  use.  The  faint  liglit  in  the  apartment 
scarcely  reached  this  remóte  part,  lumbered  as  ít  was  with  odd  simpes 
and  forms  of  things  intended  for  use  alone.  Nearer  to  the  garden, 
liowever,  and  which  was  entered  by  a short  and  narrow  passage,  was  a 
little  room.  Tliough  humble  in  its  character,  still  its  aspect  bore  the 
marks  of  attention,  neatness,  and  that  pleasing  taste  which  always  cha- 
racterizes  the  affections,  the  tenderness,  and  the  care  of  a woman. 

This  was  Anna's  bed-room.  The  door  stood  open,  and  a soft  and  low 
light  was  spread  over  the  well-preserved  and  pretty  things  that  adorn- 
en it.  According  to  the  custom  in  Italy,  a Madonna  was  suspended 
upon  the  wall,  before  which  a small  lamp  was  kept  ever  burning ; and 
Anna  liad  chosen,  as  if  some  sympathetic  influence  lmd  directed  her 
clioice,  the  Madre  Dulurusa , the  saddest  and  severest  character  in  which 
the  Motlier  of  the  “ Man  of  Sorrows”  is  to  be  found.  The  illumina- 
tion  of  this  little  closet  descended  from  the  lamp  placed  high  upon  the 
wall : a soft,  amher-coloured  shadow  covered  the  íloor  and  lower  part 
of  the  room,  while  above  might  be  seen  the  neat  and  humble  bed,  with 
its  smooth-spread  white  linen  and  patchwork  coverlid.  At  its  liead 
hung  a carved  crucifix,  and  by  its  side  a rosary,  with  its  bright  medal- 
lions  glittering  in  the  light,  a small  glass  receptacle  for  holy  water, 
and  many  showy-coloured  prints  of  saiuts,  nuns,  monks,  and  martyrs. 
On  the  sill  of  the  window  which  looked  out  into  the  garden  stood 
a square  glass-case,  curiously  wrought  with  gilt  paper,  coloured 
beads,  and  ornamented  with  rose-coloured  silk  curtains,  and  within, 
upon  a bed  of  moss,  tinted  featliers,  and  imitated  Howers,  there  lay,  not 
ilí-executed,  the  Bambino  Santo , stretching  out  its  little  lmnds,  and 
turning  its  soft  bine  eyes  towards  whoever  might  look  in  upon  it.  No 
mean  solace  was  this  to  Anna,  for  she  never  entered  her  little  apartment 
without  greeting  it  with  a tender  look,  invoking  its  aid,  and  that  ofits 
dear  Motlier,  in  all  the  little  vexations  and  crosses  she  liad  to  bear ; 
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and,  as  her  heart  was  clieered,  and  she  regarded  lier  Lopes  as  an- 
swered,  sbe  added  from  time  to  time  some  extra  omament  or  trifle 
whenever  she  Lecame  possessed^  of  it,  as  she  would  Lave  said,  per 
grdzia  ricevula  ! 

Poor  Anna  liad  never  known  tliat  cheerfulness  and  peace  which  a 
certain  set  of  wiseacres  will  have  it  are  the  never-failing  attendants  of 
a puré  heart  and  a virtuous  life.  From  a eliild  she  liad  been  unliappy ; 
she  liud  loved  solitude  and  her  own  thoughts,  in  preference  to  society 
and  the  fellowship  with  those  of  her  own  age  and  circumstances.  She 
liad  never  Leen  known  oven  to  dance  or  sing,  although  she  could  not 
account  for  the  indisposition,  and  was  pleased  to  see  and  to  hear  others 
enjoy  themselves.  All  the  pensive  feelings  of  her  early  life  liad 
strengthened  with  her  vears ; and,  although  she  well  knew  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment  many  good  reasons  for  the  sorrow  she  endured,  yet  she 
felt  this  niglit  an  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  weiglit,  which 
pressed  down  her  energies  and  subdued  her  fortitude  and  her  natural 
meekness  even  to  tears.  Her  work  lay  neglected  upon  the  table;  the 
spindle  and  the  wheel  stood  idle  by  her  side;  the  little  half-hour  she 
usually  allowed  herself  for  repose  afterthe  toils  of  the  day,  had  passed, 
but  she  found  herself  in  no  disposition  to  renew  her  employment. 
She  felt  an  anxiety  for  which  she  could  not  account ; and,  although 
she  had  no  particular  cause  for  sorrow,  she  felt  more  wretched  than 
she  had  ever  done  before.  As  she  sat  near  the  little  table,  over  which 
the  lamp  was  hung,  her  beauty,  expression,  position,  and  costume, 
mude  up  a picture  a painter  will  rarely  iind  either  in  reality  or  faney 
— either  in  real  life,  or  in  those  records  of  the  eye  kept  by  the  me- 
niory,  which  go  under  the  false  ñame  of  faney. 

The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  is  peculiar  to  it, 
and  exceedingly  picturesque  and  primitive,  and  Anna  was  of  a form 
and  cliaraeter  to  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  profusión  of 
dark  hair,  braided  so  as  to  support  the  head-cloth,  was  only  partly 
covered  by  the  ornamented  and  bright-coloured  panna,  worn  in  such 
varicty  by  the  peasantry.  This  was  doubled,  and  one  end  of  it  hung 
obliquely  over  her  fine  forehead,  while  the  other  hung  penden t at  her 
back  as  low  as  her  waist.  Iler  handkerchief,  folded  over  her  bosom, 
and  round  her  slender  tliroat,  was  met  below  and  confíned  by  the  blue 
square  piece  of  cloth,  which  in  the  civilised  world  is  represented  by  the 
gown ; it  was  edged  with  a sort  of  narrow  binding,  and  kept  up  by 
straps  passing  over  the  slioulders  from  behind  and  before.  Around 
this  simple  garment  was  tied  the  cinta , or  sash,  most  commonly  of 
green  silk,  with  its  curious  knot  at  the  side.  Into  this  sash  the  two 
ends  of  the  square  piece  oceupying  the  place  of  a gown  were  turned  up 
and  tucked.  The  apron,  which  is  precisely  of  the  simpe  and  cliaraeter 
of  the  panna  worn  on  the  head,  was  also  tucked  in  front  into  the 
cinta , and  had  no  other  fastening.  Under  this  panna  the  pelticoat, 
which  is  of  a very  peculiar  texture,  is  worn  rather  short,  and  edged 
round  at  the  bottom  with  about  five  altérnate  stripes  of  about  an  inch 
wide  eacli,  of  red  and  black ; or  sometimos  it  is  a crimson,  with  a nar- 
row,  bright  red  edge.  The  stockings  are  yellow,  dyed  with  the  tití- 
malo, a weed  growing  abundantly, — with  black  or  brown  leather  shoes. 

Like  one  waking  from  a painful  dream,  the  poor  girl  first  pressed  her 
liands  firnily  togetlier,  and  theu,  raising  one  of  them  to  her  brow, 
threw  aside,  with  rather  a rapid  motion,  a portion  of  long  black  hair, 
which  had  escaped  from  under  her  panna  ; then,  taking  the  lamp  from 
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the  place  where  it  hung,  she  stood  with  it  in  her  hand  for  a moment, 
as  if  irresolute, — as  if  not  knowing  whether  she  liad  taken  it  down  tu 
trim  it,  or  with  any  other  intention.  Her  bewilderment,  hpwever, 
quickly  passed  away,  a softened  expression  carne  over  her  face,  and, 
turniug  with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  sovereign  solace  of  the 
wretched  — prayer,  she  had  made  but  one  step  towards  her  little 
chamber,  when  her  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a blow  struck 
011  tlie  door  wliich  led  into  the  garden.  A slight  start,  and  a look  not 
easily  to  be  described,  were  the  consequences ; and,  placing  the  light 
upon  the  table,  she  proceeded  to  lift  the  heavy  fastenings.  As  the 
door  opened,  the  man  we  have  described  stepped  quickly  in. 

“ O Rinaldi ! ” said  Amia,  why  have  you  come  to-night  ? ” 

“ Dio  mió  ! Annetta  ; do  I come  too  often  ? or,  if  I arn  not  welcome, 
I MI  go  back  again.” 

" No,  not  that — but — you  know  wlmt  I mean — I fear  for  yon.** 

“ Then  you  do  that  for  me,  Anna  dear,  which  I never  do  for  my- 
self.” 

“ Are  you  sure,  Rinaldi,  that  no  one  saw  you  mount  the  garden  wall. 
You  are  too  incautious.  It  is  even  possible  that  some  neighbour  might 

have  been  liere  when  you  knocked,  and ” 

Here,  taking  her  hand,  and  smiling  in  her  face,  the  lover  said, 

“ Carissima  mia  ! I had  ascertained  that  long  before  I knocked.  My 
liabits.  Amia,  — my  profession,  requires  cuution — practico,  you  know, 
Anna.” 

“ O Rinaldi  i ” said  the  girl,  covering  her  eyes,  and  shrinking  back, 
“ do  not — do  not  speak  of  it,  pray.” 

u Well,  well,”  said  the  man,  “ never  mind,  Anna;  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  Wheré  is  the  good  oíd  lady,  your  xnotlier  ? ” laying  a 
peculiar  stress  upon  the  term  u good.” 

“ M other  is  out,  Rinaldi,  attending  the  sick  man  at  the  house  of  the 
Maestro .” 

“ O peccatorc  che  son*  io  ! then  I shall  escape  her  welcome  to-night, 
and  get  her  benediction  upon  another  occasion.” 

“Alas!  Rinaldi,”  said  the  girl,  with  a sigh,  “I  cannot  expect  my 
mother  to  look  favourably  npon  you;  the  wild  and  terrible  life  you 
lead  promises  nothing  for  us  both  but  misery  and  shame.”  Then,  after 
a little  pause,  she  continued,  “ I ouglit  not  to  admit  you  here,  and 
continué  an  intercourse  of  which  my  mother  disapproves  so  much.  I 
have  sometimes  hoped  that  you  would  change  perhaps,  for  my  sake, 
and  become.an  honest  — 1 mean,  be  as  you  once  were;  or,  at  least  I 
hoped,  Rinaldi,  that  you  would  try  and  persuade  my  brother  to  return, 
knowing  how  much  we  need  bis  assistance  and  support.  Mother 
now  is  oíd,  and  cannot  see  to  our  affuirs  as  formerly.  We  want  Pep- 
puccio,  or  some  fríen d.  Oh,  Rinaldi  1 if  you  were  now  what  you  once 
were ! ” 

“ Ma  che  ! ” said  the  man  abruptly.  “ Don’t  talk  of  what  I once 
was.  Anua.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  I am  what  I am  ? an  accidente  a lutte 
(¡uante!  Who  is  to  bear  their  insults  and  oppression,  and  insolent 
nieddling,  that  has  the  spirit  of  a man  ? Must  men,  because  they  are 
poor,  lie  down,  and  lick  the  dust,  at  the  bidding  of  sucli  as  happen  to 
be  ricli  ? Is  it  not  liard  enougli  to  labour  from  sunrise  to  suiiset, — to 
endure  lieat  and  coid,  and  wet,  — to  be  badly  fed  and  badly  clothed, 
and  badly  paid,  — and  out  of  the  little  got  by  toil  and  privation,  to 
spare  a part  for  tliose  who  have  already  too  much  ? This  is  not 
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enougli  ; but  every  silly  law  these  tyrants  niake  must  be  respected,  or 
their  cursed  prisons  upen  and  sbut  tbeir  jaws  upon  yon.  What  was 
the  monstrons  crinie  that  I committed  ? I had  spilt  no  blood,  taken  no 
rnan's  goods,  ñor  failed  in  any  duty.  1 attended  rnass ; I vvorked  bard  ; 
drank  moderately,  and  owed  no  man  grudge  ur  money : but  I chose  to 
aniuse  myself  in  my  own  way.  I sang  under  your  window,  Anua:  1 
brought  my  guitar,  and  witb  some  companions  I played,  and  stayedtill 
late.  Others  did  the  same, — and  wby  should  tbey  not?  until  thewise 
‘ govenialore  ’ took  it  into  bis  head  to  forbid  it.” 

f<  Caro  Rinaldi,  those  night-meetings  often  led  to  broils,  and  some- 
timos to  bJoodshed.** 

“ The  devil ! and  wliy  should  they  not  ? I never  asked  the  gover- 
nor  to  take  my  part,  or  anybody  else.  If  any  one  interferes  with  me, 
let  him  look  to  himself.  I iuterrupted  nobody,  and  nobody  had  any 
right  to  interrupt  me/* 

“ It  was  hard,  Rinaldi/1 

“ ITard ! Anna:  maladetlo!  You  speak  of  it  as  if  you  were  one  of  them. 
Was  I not  fined  money  which  I could  not  pay,  so  that  I was  obliged 
to  ily  to  save  myself  from  prison  ? In  that  season  of  the  year,  too, 
when  even  the  streets  were  wliite  with  snow,  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains,  to  llave  been  shut  up  in  damp  and  coid,  witli  straw  to  sleep  on  ! 
Who  would  liave  brought  me  food,  or  tried  to  set  me  free?  1,  who 
have  no  parenti , Dio  mió!  neither  fatlier,  ínother,  sister,  brother, 
friend,  to  help  or  pity/' 

Iiere  Anna  laid  lier  hand  on  bis ; and,  wiping  some  bright  drops 
from  her  dark  eyes,  implored  lier  lover  to  think  no  more  of  it. 

“ Think  no  more  of  it ! **  he  said,  starting  upon  his  feet,  and  clench- 
ing  his  fist.  “ A curse  on  their  stony  liearts  and  stupid  laws  ! When 
I forget  it,  the  ravens  shall  want  food,  and  the  devil  amusement/* 

“O  pray,  Ilinaldi,  you  terrify  me;  sit  down,  and — ** 

But  an  Italian,  when  once  roused,  is  easily  carried  away  by  his  re- 
sentment  into  a state  of  frenzy,  and  loses  all  control  over  himself. 
That  livid  look,  the  sure  siga  of  being  dceply  touched,  spread  itself 
over  his  face,  the  firmly  set  teeth,  the  suppressed  breathing,  and  the 
hand  cmployed  as  if  seeking  for  the  ever-ready  knife,  gave  unequivocal 
evidence  of  wliat  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  man  as  he  stood  foam- 
ing  with  rage  and  madness.  At  last  the  storm  vented  itself  in  one 
long  and  terrible  curse,  which  made  Anna  shudder.  The  words,  how- 
ever,  were  less  terrific  tlian  the  appearance  of  him  she  really  loved, 
who  stood  before  her,  changed,  as  it  were,  into  an  absolute  demon.  He 
ended  with  some  obscure  mutterings.  Resuming  bis  chair,  throwing 
his  hat  upon  the  floor,  and  brushing  the  dark  liair  from  his  moistened 
brow,  Rinaldi  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 

“Non  Jar  caso  maladclto , — it  does  not  matter  ; we  have  given  them 
reason  to  remember  us,  if  they  liave  given  us  cause  to  recollect  them. 
That  grey-headed  oíd  scoundrel,  birbonaccio  infame!  he. *11  send  no 
more  bodies  to  the  Cutauso . He — **  and  here,  panting  and  pausing, 
he  muttered  something  to  himself. 

Anna,  who  had  witnessed  this  sort  of  paroxysm  before,  and  wliose 
heart  participated  strongly  in  the  feelings  of  her  lover,  and  with  those 
of  the  tównspeople  generally  at  the  adoption  of  such  severe  mensures, 
suppressed  her  own  emotion  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  his ; yet, 
hearing  one  victim  indicated,  she  could  not  help  rousing  herself,  and 
asking,  " Who,  Rinaldi, — who  is  it  you  mean  ? ** 
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“ Oh,  no  matter,”  he  replied,  in  rather  a mysterious  wav ; “ you  '11 
know  soon  enough,  Anna.” 

“ Madonna  mía  / ” cxclaimed  the  poor  girl. 

“ Sangue  di  Dio  ! few  tears  will  be  shed,  I believe.”  And  then, 
drawing  bis  chair  cióse  to  that  which  Anua  liad  taken  at  some  little 
distance  from  bina,  as  if  a momentary  disgust  bad  seized  ber,  be  began 
in  a composed  and  inquiring  tone, 

“ Di¿*  un  poc , Anna;  come,  don’t  look  down  on  tbe  íloor  : tliere  is 
sometliing  I want  to  ask  you.” 

Anna  looked  tip  hastily,  but  with  some  expression  of  fear  and  dis- 
like,  exclaimed, 

ee  No,  no  ! Rinaldi ; pray  do  not — do  not  ask  me.” 

With  a stare  which  lasted  for  half  a minute,  tbe  man  regarded  ber, 
and  then,  assuming  a laugh,  be  said, 

11  Corpo  di  fíacco  ! what  is  come  to  tbe  girl  ? Wby,  what  is  it,  do 
yon  think,  I am  going  to  ask  ? ” 

“ I knovv  not,”  said  Anua,  with  a sigb ; “ but  I feared — ” 
u Feared  what  ? madre  mia  ! ” 

“ Wby,  Rinaldi,  I feared  you  had  brought  me  some  more  of  tbose 
things — to  try  to  dispose  oí,”  and  liere,  covering  ber  eyes  with  ber 
hand,  she  leant  upon  tbe  table,  and  turned  ber  head  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

(<  Ma  che,  Anna,”  said  be,  “ it  was  not  that  I want  to  ask  you 
about,  but  sometliing  else.  But,  supposing  it  were.  Dio  buono!  is  it 
worth  making  such  a to-do  about?  There  is  Francesca,  who  sells 
everything  for  Rocco,  so  that  be  gets  tbree  times  as  much  as  if  they 
passed  tbrougb  tbe  banda  of  a manetengoh , tbose  thieves  who  venture 
nothing,  and  take  everything.  There  is  Meneguccio,  Tomaso's  wife, 
she  goes  to  all  the  towns  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  never  fails  to  turn 
what  she  takes  into  money.” 

“ Rinaldi,  I am  not  a brigand*s  wife — ñor  ever  will  be.” 

“Umphl”  muttered  the  man,  “ forsc  si,  jome  no;  chi  sa?  Who 
knows,  Anna,  what  you  may  be  ? Iiowever,  it  is  not  worth  so  rnany 
words,  and  such  dark  looks.  Come,  let  me  see  you  smile,  Anna.  I 
certainly  llave  brought  something ; but  it  is  not  anything  I want  to 
sell.  I believe  it  is  worth  some  money;  but  it  is  sucli  a pretty  tbing 
that  I meant  to  malee  you  a present  of  it,  Anna,  and  to  ask  you  to 
wear  it  for  my  sake and  bere  tbe  brigand  began  to  searcb  tbe  bosom 
of  bis  shirt,  tbe  usual  depository,  for  tbe  promised  gift. 

Anna  bad  sat  with  ber  head  reclining  upon  her  band;  but,  perceiv- 
ing  the  movement,  she  started  hastily,  saying, 

fí  For  God's  sake  1 Rinaldi,  leave  it — leave  it  wbere  it  is.  I do  not 
desire  to  see  it,  and  will  not  accept  it,  or  wear  it,  be  it  whatever  it 
may/' 

Arresting  the  progress  of  bis  searcb,  and  with  bis  liand  still  wbere 
it  was.  be  looked  up  with  a savage  expression,  and  exclaimed, 

“ Ma  che , Anua,  cosa  c ? ” 

“ Rinaldi,  I caunot,  and  will  not  look  ou  such  things  again.  The 
last  you  brought  me — Madonna  mia  ! ” — 

“ Well,  you  sold  them,  and  I gave  tbe  money,  as  you  made  me  pro- 
mise I would,  to  tbe  wife  of  poor  Giovanni,  wbose  head  now  ornaments 
tbe  gateway — a curse  on  tbeir  souls  ! Wliat  has  that  to  do  with  it?  ” 
“ Ileavensl  Rinaldi,  I tremble  when  I think  of  that  packet.  The 
money  might  bave  saved  a starving  family  ; but  to  save  my  own  life  I 
daré  never  receive  another  such  from  vou,  and  never  will.” 
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“The  devil  take  me!  Anna,  if  I understand  you.  You  mean  tke 
things  I brought  wrapped  round  witli  buífaJo  grass — the  chaiu  and  the 
ear-r  jngs  ? ” 

“I  do,  Rinaldi.  Don’t  speak  of  them — I cant  bear  to  think  of 
them.” 

“ Per  Cristo  ! cJi  imbroglio  ! ” 

“ The  handkerchief  they  carne  in  !” 

“ Oh  ! now  I see  it.  Pooh  ! — thlere  was  a little  blood  upon  it  — is 
that  all  ? ” 

The  poor  girl  groancd. 

“ Oh ! now  I recollect  that  clumsy  fool  Giacco,  who  bungles  at 
everything,  could  not  unfasten  them,  and  so  he  tore  them  out.” 

“ Madonna  mia  / ” ejaculated  Anna. 

“ Oh  ! it  was  nothing,  Anna.  She  did  not  feel  it — shc  was — •” 

“No  more,  Kinaldi — I pray  you  say  no  more.  But — but  let  us  bid 
good-night,  and — say  addio  for  ever.  I beg  of  you  never  to  come  again, 
but  let  us  part,  as  we  must  part  sooner  or  later.” 

Witli  the  warmth  of  an  Italian,  Rinaldi  started  npon  his  feet,  seized 
bis  hat,  and  said,  in  a sulky  tone,  “ Well,  just  as  you  like,  Anna  ; so 
let  it  be.  Open  the  door,  and  let  me  go.  Fareweíli  ” 

Anna  had  taken  his  hand,  but  she  did  not  drop  it  at  the  word  “ fare- 
well” — she  held  it  still. 

“ Well/’  continued  her  lover,  “let  us  part,  if  you  wish  thatit  should 
be  so/' 

“ Rinaldi,"  the  poor  girl  replied,  sobbing,  “ what  can  I do?  ” 

“ I ask  you  the  same  question — what  can  I do  ? Shall  I give  my- 
self  up  into  the  hands  of  the  pólice  ? Would  you  like  to  see  my  head 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Giovanni  ? Che  válete  ? ” * 

“ Leave  this  desperate  life,  Rinaldi,  I beg  of  you,  and  persuade  Pep- 
puccio — and — ” 

“ Well,  I have  said  I will — some  time  or  other — when  I can." 

Here,  after  a little  pause,  Anna  continued,  “ Tell  me,  Rinaldi,  tell 
me : it  was  not  you  who  spilt  that  blood  on  the  handkerchief.” 

“ No,  certainly.  I told  you  that  it  was  Giacco.” 

Anna  breathed  more  freely,  and  stood  more  erect ; at  the  same  mo- 
ment  the  hand  of  Rinaldi  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

“ llave  you  anything  else  to  ask,  Anna  ? " he  said,  in  a subdued 
tone. 

“ Yes,”  she  replied.  “ Tell  me,  Rinaldi,  what  was  it  that  you  wished 
to  ask  me  when  I mistook  your  meaning  just  now.” 

“ Oh ! it  's  a long  story,  and  I liad  better  not  talk  to  you  about  it. 
I ’ll  tell  you  another  time,  or  you  will  bear  of  it  withont.  I have  never 
anything  pleasant  to  tell  you.  I wish  somebody  else  had  been  ein- 
ployed  instead  of  me.” 

“ Then  you  were  seut,  Rinaldi,  and  something  has  liappened.  For 
God's  sake,  tell  me  ! — has  Peppuccio  done  anything  ? — tell  me.” 

“ Why,  yes,  Anna,  something.  But — I wish  you  would  not  ask  me. 
It  \s  nothing  at  all.  First,  tell  me  what  I wish  to  know,  and  then  you 
shall  bear  all  about  it.” 

In  a still  anxious,  although  resigned  and  passive  manner,  she  said, 
“ Well,  be  it  so.” 

Then  drawing  his  chair  cióse  to  that  of  Anna,  he  said,  “I  have 
often  heard  of  a circumstauce  which  occurred  some  years  ago : the  oíd 
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Captain  Capo  di  Paese  Luuiponi  once  beat  your  brother  most  unmerci- 
fully  for  something  he  had  done.  Wliat  was  it?  ’* 

“ 1 would  rather,  Rinaldi,  yon  had  spared  me  tlie  pain  of  telling  it ; 
but,  as  you  wish  it,  I will  not  refuse  you.  lt  is  many  years  ngo,  Ri- 
naldi, just  after  my  father’s  death,  and  when  Peppuccio  and  I were 
both  children — I tliink  my  brother  was  about  ten  years  oíd,  and  I,  of 
course,  must  lmve  been  younger.  Poor  Peppuccio  had  just  tuken  his 
first  Service,  and  was  engaged  to  watch  and  attend  some  sheep.  It 
was  near  the  stream  which  supplies  the  milis  at  Fossenova  that  Pep- 
puccio was  sitting  among  some  bushes,  when  a liare  sprung  up  and 
passed  him.  At  that  moment  a gun  was  fired  from  the-other  side 
of  the  stream,  and  the  liare  fell.  Starting  up,  and  looking  from  be- 
liind  the  bushes  that  skreened  him,  he  observed  that  the  cacciatore 
(sportsman)  who  had  fired  the  gun  was  Signor  il  Capitano  Lamponi. 
You  know,  Rinaldi,  that  few  held  this  man  in  any  respect,  but  that 
most  feared  and  detested  him." 

Rinaldi  bit  his  lip,  and  smiled. 

“ He  had  to  make  a little  round  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where 
the  liare  fell ; but  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  it  was  not  to  be  found.” 
u Capisco”  interrupted  the  man ; “ the  young  one  had  taken  care  of 
it.  Bravo,  Peppuccio  1 ” 

“ Say  not  so,  Rinaldi ; but  so  it  was.  The  Captain  immediately 
chafged  the  boy  with  the  tlicft,  and,  I nm  sorry  to  say,  Peppuccio  de- 
nied  it  to  the  last.  The  oíd  man  said  but  little,  and,  whistling  to  his 
dog,  departed." 

“ Bricconc!  ” said  Rinaldi ; “ and  what  followed,  Aúna  ? ” 

“ On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  my  brother  had  returned 
borne,  and  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  some  one  knocked 
gently  at  the  door.  My  mothcr  opencd  it,  and,  O Madonna  mía  ! II 
Capo  Lamponi  stood  before  her.  INI  y mother  knew  nothing  of  what 
Peppuccio  had  done.  The  Captain  was  invited  to  enter,  which  he  did, 
and  in  a very  civil  and  gentle  way  said,  * Signora,  do  me  the  favour 
to  give  me  a bunch  of  strulia  ; it  is  so  dark  to-night,  that  withont  a 
torch  I run  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  in  these  rough  streets.” 

“ Un  peccatO'pcr  Dio  che  luí  non  ha  lo  falto  !”  (What  a pity  he  did 
not  do  it !)  responded  Rinaldi. 

“ When  the  straw  was  lighted,  he  commenced  looking  about  the 
room.  He  said  nothing  ; and  Peppuccio  affected  to  be,  or  might  llave 
been,  osleep.  The  oíd  man  continued  his  search,  until  my  mother 
asked  him  what  he  looked  for.  I don’t  know  what  reply  he  made ; 
but  after  looking  under  some  wine-tubs,  into  the  corners,  removing  and 
lifting  several  things,  he  at  last  pulled  away  the  door  of  the  oven,  put 
in  the  lighted  strulia,  and  there,  O disgrazia  mia  /” — 

“ He  found  the  liare,"  said  Rinaldi. 

“ I am  ashamcd  to  say,  indeed,”  added  the  poor  girl,  blushing,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  “ that  it  was  so.  Without  speaking,  II  Capitano 
drew  forth  the  liare,  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground ; he  then  stepped 
up  to  the  table  on  which  the  boy  was  lying ; seizing  him  by  the 
hair,  lifted  him  up,  and  daslied  him  upon  the  Hoor  ! The  blood  burst 
from  his  moutli  and  nose,  and  before  my  mother  liad  time  to  inter- 
fiere, he  had  again  lifted  the  poor  fellow  up,  and  was  again  about  to 
dash  him  down.  This  my  mother  prevented ; but  she  could  not  stay 
the  blows  this  cruel  man  inllicted  upon  him.  Oh  ! bow  earnestly  she 
begged  him  to  spare  Peppuccio,  her  favourite  and  fatherless  child  ! At 
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first  1 was  so  much  frightened,  tliut  I knew  not  what  I did ; but  liear- 
ing  my  motlier  beg  as  if  asking  for  his  life,  I fell  on  my  knees,  and 
implored  this  monster  to  desist ; but  Peppuccio  uttered  not  a word  or 
a groan.  Olí ! Rinaldi,  it  makes  uiy  heartbleed  to  tliink  on  thecruelty 
1 witnessed.  Never,  never  sball  I forget  it.  Peppuccio  was  but  a 
child  ; he  had  done  wrong,  certainly  ; but  this  was  too  mucli, — it  was 
savage — it  was  brutal.  We  were  defenceless,  friendless,  and  fatherless.” 

Tears  liad  interrupted  and  broken  the  last  sentence  which  slie  ut- 
tered. Rinaldi  liad  not  spoken ; and  when  Aúna  directed  lier  attention 
towards  liirn,  she  saw  that  lie  sat  fixed  upon  bis  chuir,  bis  liead  bowed 
down,  and  botli  hands  grasping  the  bair  be  liad  pulled  down  over  bis 
forébead  and  forcibly  pressed  upon  bis  eyes.  Anua  was  moved  by  what 
sbe  tbought  the  efFect  of  sympatby  for  lier  brother,  wben  iiX  reality  the 
brigand  had  been  deeply  and  sensibly  atfected  by  baving  tbe  cord  toucbed 
on  which  tbe  tenderest  aíFections  of  bis  nature  bung,  namely,  bis  own 
pnrentless  and  lorn  condition.  Anna  was  just  about  to  show  liiui  some 
marks  of  grateful  tenderness ; but  hefore  it  could  be  accomplished  the 
unbappy  man  liad  started  upon  bis  feet,  and  for  a inoment  exbibited 
some  strange  and  fearful  symptoms.  At  last,  as  if  gulping  down  tbe 
sensations  that  tbreatened  to  choke  him,  be  stretcbed  bimself  to  bis 
full  height,  and  lifting  bis  clencbed  liaiul  until  it  reacbed  tbe  ceiling, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a voice  which  Anna  could  scarcely  recognise, 

" Eterno  Padre  mió  ! — that  stab  was  worth  tbe  sun’s  light  I Water 
will  quencli  íire  ; but  a sea  of  blood  is  not  enough  ! Revenge  is  deeper 
than  licll ! Curses,  eternal  curses  !” — tben  raising  bis  hand,  as  if  in  tbe 
act  of  stabbing,  be  muttered,  witb  clenched  teeth,  and  witli  a look  that 
struck  horror  to  tbe  lieart  of  Anna — “ Cristo  santo!  Peppuccio,  that 
was  good — and  that — and  that — and — Ah  ! tbe  oíd  devil  has  not  an- 
otber  life — it  ’s  finished  I ” And  liere  be  laughed,  and  panting  witb 
emotion,  sat  down  carelessly  upon  tbe  cbair. 

Anna  stood  looking  in  bis  face  witb  hands  elasped  and  pressed  upon 
lier  bosom.  “Oh!  for  Ileaven’s  sake,  Rinaldi,”  she  exclaimed,  “tell 
me  what  has  bappened ! My  lieart  misgives  me,  and  my  fears  drive 
me  distracted.  For  pity's  sake,  explain  to  me  what  you  mean.  I see, 
Rinaldi — 1 fear  Peppuccio — •” 

“ Sit  down,  Anua,”  said  the  man.  tf  It  is  all  finished,  and  it  can’t  be 
altered  now.  I saw  it ; and  anotber  time  I '11  tell  you  all  about  it.  Per 
Dio  ! tliere  is  not  a child  in  Sonnino  that  won’t  rejoice.  You  ought, 
Anna,  and  you  would,  if  you  were  like  other  people ; but  you  are  like 
no  one  else.  Per  Buceo  ! manya  woman  would  liave  liked  to  be  tliere, 
and  some  I know  would  not  liave  stood  and  kept  their  hands  idle ; but 
you  are  so  quiet,  Anna,  that  you  would  submit  to  be  trampled  on.  No 
one  is  like  you  ; and  I daré  say,  if  I tell  you,  you  will  weep  and  grieve ; 
and  I would  rather  see  blood  than  tears — yours,  Anna.” 

While  this  was  passing,  the  poor  girl  had  changed  colonr  severa! 
times,  and  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  on  lier  seat  in  a State  of  great 
agitation.  At  last,  as  if  able  to  endure  suspense  no  longer,  she  seized 
Rinaldi’s  liand,  and  pressing  it  between  botli  lier  own,  begged  for  love 
and  pity’s  sake,  that  be  would  tell  lier  all  that  liad  transpired. 

" Well,  well,”  said  the  man,  “ pazienza,  cara  mia  l — let  me  breathe, 
— give  me  a moment.  You  musí  know  it,  and  so  I inay  as  well  tell 
you ; but,  by  Saint  Antonio,  if  you  look  in  that  way,  I sball  bold  my 
peace.  Tliere  is  nothing  so  very  terrible  in  what  I bave  to  say.” 

“ Olí ! I am  glad  of  it,  Rinaldi.  Pray  tell  me.” 
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“ Ebhenc . I will  tell  you  in  my  own  way,  tlien.  He  was  a keen 
sportsman  that  oíd.  scoundrel.  IIow  many  years  did  you  say  it  was 
since  thut  aíFair  of  the  liare  ? ” 

Anna  replied,  <€  Between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  certainly.” 

“ And  it  liappened,  you  say,  somewliere  near  the  stream  at  Fosse- 
nova?  Well,  it  was  near  that  spot,  to-day,  that  as  an  oíd  grey-headed 
man,  with  stern  features  and  liaughty  air,  fresh-coloured,  and  ciad  in 
a velveteen  jacket  and  calzone,  carrying  a gun,  and  attended  by  a lean 
dog,  was  Crossing  the  olive  grounds  just  below  the  tower,  he  was  met 
by  a young  man/’ 

Here  Anna  looked  anxiously  and  inquisitively  at  tlie  narrator,  who 
proceeded  without  appearing  to  notice  her. 

“ Thev  encountered  eacli  other  in  a narrow  path,  and  as  the  young 
man  did  not  pay  the  other  the  compliinent  of  making  room  to  let  him 
pass,  tliey  met  face  to  face.  The  young  man  appeared  to  have  becn 
running ; for  in  a panting  and  disturhed  voice  he  inquired,  * So  lio  ! 
Signor  Capitano,  what  sport  have  you  liad  to-day  ? ' 

“ The  reply  carne  in  rather  a sulky  tone : ‘ Eh  ! cosí  cosí , non  Iroppo 
buotio / (So,  so  ; not  very  good.) 

“ ‘ Have  you  killed  nothing? ' said  the  young  man,  still  panting,  and 
then  hesitating,  he  continued,  1 You  have  not  shot  a liare  to-day,  have 
you  ? * 

“ ‘ A haré  ! * replied  tlie  oíd  sportsman,  looking  up  with  some  little 
surprise  and  imputience ; * it  is  not  the  season  for  that  sort  of  caccia 
(game) and  he  was  about  to  order  him  to  stand  aside  to  let  him  pass, 
when  looking  up  agaiii,  lie  met  the  eyes  of  the  youtli,  and  immodiately 
faltered.  He  rested  the  butt  of  his  gun  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
supported  himself  by  holding  fast  the  barrel  near  the  muzzle.  The 
dog,  which  till  this  moment  liad  stood  cióse  at  his  heels,  suddenly  re- 
treated  several  paces,  and  having  turned,  stood  looking  towards  his 
master,  crouching  and  wliining  with  a strong  expression  of  fear.  For 
nearly  a minute  no  word  was  spoken ; no  change  liad  taken  place  in 
the  attitude  of  the  young  man,  except  that  liis  riglit  liand  was  tlirust 
iuto  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat ; each  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  other,  and 
there  was  an  expression  about  the  face  of  the  young  man  so  livid  and 
unnaturally  tense,  that  whoever  saw  it  eould  never  again  tear  the 
visión  from  his  memory.  The  oíd  man  quailed  under  the  wild  and 
savage  gaze  which  continued  lixed  upon  him.  At  length,  in  a trem- 
bling  tone  and  in  a mode  of  address  very  difieren t from  his  usual 
manner,  he  faltered  out,  ‘ I think  1 have  seen  you  before,  eh ! ' 

€t  1 Not  often,*  was  the  abrupt  reply  : ‘ I have  shunned  you  as  I would 
the  devil.  Still  we  are  neighbours,  ay,  and  oíd  acquuintances  too ; 
but  I've  kept  aloof  from  you,  lest  — no  matter:  and  so,  you  don't  re- 
member  cucr  to  have  seen  me?  Per  Cristo  santo!  then,  1*11  help 
your  memory.  Can  you  recal  the  time,  sume  fifteen  years  ago,  once 
sporting  near  this  very  spot,  you  shot  a liare,  and  after  having  crossed 
the  stream,  and  searched,  you  eould  not  find  it?  There  was  a boy — a 
child — a mere  cliild,  who  tended  slieep,  and  who — curse  on  the  chance ! 
— who  took  it,  concealed  it,  and  denied  it.  Now,  birbone , tyrant ! 
wretch  ! do  you  remember  the  fact,  and  the  merciless  chustisement  you 
inflicted  on  the  boy  ? There  is  one  who  has  never  forgotten  or  forgiveu 
it.  Behold  him  here ! * 

e<  Peppuccio  ! ” exclaimed  the  poor  sister,  in  agony.  “ Oh ! what  has 
he  done  ? ” 
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<c  Droppiug  upon  his  knees,  tlic  oíd  man  begged  mercy  in  the  most 
abject  tone — offered  money  that  bis  life  might  be  spared — and  begged 
again  and  again  to  be  forgiven.  ‘ Nicnle,  nientc ! ’ vociferated  tlie 
young  peasant ; and  tben,  lookiilg  down,  as  if  enjoying  tbe  condition 
of  the  oíd  man,  and  witli  a smile  tbat  struck  terror  into  bis  beart,  he 
said,  'Was  it  thns  on  my  knees  I begged  pardon,  and  askcd  mercy  of 
you  ? You  are  a rich  man,  — all  bow  their  knees  and  their  necks  to 
you ; bnt  1 — I liavc  never  done  so.  A word  from  yon  opens  tbe  prison 
doors,  fastens  tbe  wretch  witbin,  or  sets  bim  loose.  Me  you  lmve 
never  caugbt,  and  now.  you  never  will.  You  bave  lived  well  and  bap- 
py,  enjoyed  life,  liberty^  and  respect ; wbilst  I bave  become  an  outcast 
— a despised  wretch,  living  by  tbe  sweat  of  my  brow,  and  hiding  my- 
self  in  tbe  solitude  of  tbe  mountains.  I could  not  enter  the  town,  and 
mix  in  the  society  of  my  fellows,  lest  I should  encounter  you,  and  be 
called  upon  to  lift  iny  liat  to  tbe  worthy  Capo , or  take  the  conse- 
quences  bis  influence  and  bis  mercy  might  bring  down  upon  me. 
Wretch  ! see,  knoiv,  and  feel  tbe  savage  you  bave  inade  me ! 9 

“ ' Misericordia  ! * ejaculated  tbe  trembling  oíd  man. 

" e Cowardly  dog ! was  it  tbus  the  poor  wounded  boy,  wbose  tender 
flesb  was  hruised  and  bleeding,  begged  for  mercy?  His  widowed  ino- 
ther  and  his  sister  did ; but  no  word  escaped  his  lips.  You  were  tben, 
as  you  are  even  now,  a strong  and  powerful  man.  Yonr  bare  hands — 
your  gripe  was  then  enougb  to  crusb  tbe  bones,  and  drive  tbe  blood 
from  tbe  tender  flesb  of  a child ; yet,  did  he  wecp,  and  cry  for  mercy  ? 
No,  brute!  no;  you  brought  blood  — blood,  but  no  tears.  I asked 
no  pardon,  though  they  urged  me ; ñor  bave  I ever  done  so : but  I 
bave  waited ! — I bave  watcbed,  still  cursing  you  in  my  beart,  not 
alone  for  wlmt  you  bave  done,  but  for  delaying  so  long  tbis  sweet 
moment  of  revenge,  which  will  settle  all.  But  'tis  come  at  last/  be 
said,  starting  forward,  and  seizing  tbe  trembling  wretch  by  tbe  hair, 
at  tbe  same  moment  drawingtlie  terrible  knife  from  his  bosom,. — ''tis 
here,  oíd  wretch  ! Ilell  and  eternal  fire ! You  bave  lived  long  enongh* 
— too  long.  Make  ready ; tliere  is  no  priest  here/ 

“ ‘ O God  ! Peppuccio,  I entreat  you  to  spare  my  life.  Do  not — do 
not  kill  an  oíd  man  1 * 

u<Fool!  bave  I waited  so  long,  do  you  think,  to  let  you  escape  at 
last  ? Corone  ! Prepare,  I say  ; for,  by  all  the  powers  of  hell  I swear, 
— lose  not  your  salvation,  one  Pater  noster die  ! * 99 

Before  tíie  last  word  had  been  fully  pronounced  bv  Rinaldi,  Anna 
bad  fainted,  and  would  bave  fallen  to  the  floor  if  she  had  not  been 
supported.  Rinaldi,  wbo  perhaps  bad  never  seen  such  a sigbt  before, 
was  more  frigbtened  tlian  if  tbe  gun  of  a carabiniere  bad  been  beld 
to  bis  head,  and  while  bolding  her  in  bis  arms,  began  upbraiding  him- 
self  witli  baving  caused  her  death,  calling  upon  ber  to  speak  to  bim,  to 
look  at  bim,  and  to  forgive  hiin. 

“ Madonna  mia  ! **  be  exclaimed,  “ I knew  sbe  would  be  hurt ; but 
I did  not  expect  tbis.  Wliat  a fool  I was ! and  yet,  if  I bad  not  been 
tbe  first  to  tell  ber,  tliere  might  bave  been  a worse  interpreter  of  the 
story.  Anna  — carissima  Anna,  speak  to  me.  What  shall  I do  for 
you  ? Madre  mia  ! come  si  Ja  ! — I must  cali  some  one  to  lielp.”  And 
witli  tbat  intention  be  loosened  bis  bold,  and  placed  ber  Jeaning 
against  tbe  table.  He  tben  made  bis  way  to  tbe  door,  and  after  a 
moment  lost  in  an  attempt  to  unfasten  it,  was  on  tbe  point  of  calling 
for  assistance,  rcgardless  of  all  consequences  to  liimself ; but  Anna, 
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though  not  entirely  conscious,  had  caught  a glimpse  of  his  purpose,  and 
justly  fearing  to  expose  him  to  the  danger,  of  which  lie  appeared  reck- 
less,  with  a violent  eílbrt  roused  herself,  and  rose  staggering  from  her 
seat. 

“ Rinaldi,  oh  ! for  Heaven’s  sake ! no,  no.  T am  hetter  now — well ; 
shut  and  fasten  llie  door.  Dio  mió,!”  and agairishe  fell  back  into  the 
place  she  had  occupied. 

Rinaldi  took  her  hand,  and  tried  in  his  rongh  way  to  consolé  her. 
Presently  a copious  ílood  of  tears  relie  ved  her,  and  soon  after  her  mo- 
tlier's  step  was  heard  at  the  door. 

ff  Now,  Rinaldi,  go,  I beseech  you ; and  remember,  as  we  símil  now 
lose  Peppuccio,  we  have  greater  need  than  ever  of  a friend.  Alas ! 
where  are  we  to  look  ? O Rinaldi ! — Rinaldi ! ” and  here  again  her 
tears  burst  fortli.  The  man  was  evidently  strongly  affected ; he  at- 
tempted  to  speak,  and  Anua  thought  she  caught  the  word,  “to-morrow.** 
Hastily  pressing  her  hand,  but  with  much  tenderness  of  nianner,  he 
tnrned  away  without  the  usual  acidia , and,  before  she  could  cióse  the 
garden  door  she  heard  him  leap  from  the  wall  into  the  Street. 

The  next  moment  Anna's  mother  entered,  holding  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  and  sat  down  without  speaking.  It  immediately  became  certain 
that  she  had  heard  the  terrible  fact  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  her  son 
upon  the  Copo  di  Paese . Anua  spoke  not,  but  placing  her  chair  be- 
side  that  of  her  mother,  took  her  hand,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
shoulder. 

Leaving  the  two  unhappy  women  to  their  sorrow,  Jet  us  follow  Ri- 
naldi ; who,  on  leaving  the  cottage,  found  more  stir  in  the  usually- 
quiet  streets  than  he  expected.  His  own  situation  was  perilotis, 
although  the  laxitv  of  the  pólice  was  sucli,  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  little  or  no  movement  was  made,  notwithstanding  the 
most  terrible  and  daring  acts  of  the  brigands  were  repeatedly  made 
known  and  talked  of ; but,  in  this  case,  when  the  murder  of  the 
head  magistrate  was  suspected,  and  his  absence  known  and  unnac- 
counted  for,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  remain  inactive,  and  with- 
out making  a show  of  doing  something,  Several  persons  were,  con- 
sequently,  to  be  seen  moving  from  place  to  place,  lighted  by  the  usual 
torch  ; and  at  the  door  of  the  lost  oíd  man  four  or  five  persons  were 
standing  in  cióse  conversation. 

The  Casa  Lamponi  lay  in  the  road  the  brigand  had  to  pass ; and,  al- 
though it  was  very-possible  for  him  to  have  avoided  it,  yet  with  the 
fearless  daring  which  characterised  him,  he  passed  so  cióse  to  these 
people  that  he  actuallv  touched  one  who  had  to  make  way  for  him. 
The  mountaineers  of  these  parts  seldom,  in  the  coldest  weather,  wear 
their  jackets  upon  their  backs,  but  liang  it  over  one  shoulder ; in  going 
by,  Rinaldi  lifted  his  with  a careless  air,  but  so  as  to  conccaí  his  face, 
aiul  then  walked  on  with  his  accustomed  bold  and  rapid  step.  He 
was  soon  free  of  the  little  town,  and  had  commenced  usccnding  the 
rugged  path  of  a mountain  with  the  agüe  and  noiseless  tread  of  a cut, 
when,  at  the  head  of  the  lirst  Hat,  whence  some  branching  paths,  al- 
though now  indistinct,  led  off  in  different  directions,  he  stopped,  and 
seated  hiinself  upon  a block  of  the  rugged  stone  which  every  here  and 
there  protrudes  from  the  turf.  As  if  carelessly  feeling  about,  he  took 
up  two  srnali  bits  of  stone,  and  striking  them  slowly  together,  listened 
with  his  ear  lovvered  towárds  the  ground,  and  after  a minute's  pause, 
repeated  the  signal,  throwing  the  stones  away.  He  sat  still ; and  very 
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soon  a rustling  was  heard  among  tlie  twigs  and  leaves,  and  a tall,  slim 
figure  of  a man  stood  near  him — it  was  Anna's  brother. 

“ Rinaldi,"  he  said,  in  asubdued  voice,  “ you  have  seen  my  sister,  I 
suppose,  and  told  her  the  atfair  ? " 

Without  turning  to  look  at  the  speaker,  who  stood  a little  behind 
him,  Rinaldi  replied,  “By  my  faith,  I have;  and  very  little  indeed 
símil  I benefit  by  being  the  bearer  of  such  news.  You  might  just  as 
well  have  let  the  thing  take  its  course." 

“ It  was  only  to  save  the  feelings  of  my  sister  and  my  mother  that  I 
wished  you  to  go  and  break  the  news ; which,  when  it  arrives,  will  fall 
heavy  enough." 

“ íhen  1 am  afraid  I managed  the  thing  very  badly  ; but,  the  devil 
take  me  if  I can  see  the  matter  in  the  Üght  you  see  it.  I told  the  tale 
as  I felt  it — as  if  I enjoyed  it — as,  in  fact,  I do.  I wish  I liad  been  in 
your  place,  and  so  will  every  man  in  the  band." 

“ Every  man  has  not  a mother  and  a sister — such  a sister  as  Anna." 
Then,  in  a desponding  tone,  he  said,  “ 1 wish,  I wish — " 

“Oh,  I see,"  rejoined  Rinaldi,  “you  wish  yon  liad  never  done  it. 
To  rid  the  world  of  an  oíd  scoundrel  like  that  must  be  a heavy  crime, 
to  be  sure ! How  inany  brave  fellows  has  he  sent  headless  to  the 
Catauso?  whom,  if  I had  my  will,  his  carcass  should  follow.  Carone  ! 
infame  ! " 

Peppuccio  stood  musing  and  pensive. 

u I wonder,”  continued  Rinaldi,  u if  the  bunglers  have  found  his 
body  yet.  To-morrow  there  will  be  a grand  hunt.  I wish  you  had 
brought  away  his  gun ; and  perhaps  he  might  have  had  money  about 
him." 

Peppuccio  turned  with  an  expression  of  disgust,  hut  said  nothing. 

ir  Umph,"  said  Rinaldi,  “ capisco,  I see.  Well,  let  us  join  the  band 
an'amo,  tira  vía — let  us  go." 

The  sequel  to  tliis  sad  event  is  not  less  horrible  than  the  event  it- 
self.  After  three  days  the  body  of  the  oíd  man  was  discovered,  and  it 
was  then  found  to  be  covered  with  wounds  from  head  to  foot ; hut  it 
is  now  known  that  tliese  wounds  were  not  given  by  the  perpctrator  of 
the  murder  itself,  but  by  certain  of  the  brigands,  who  either  searched 
it  out  for  this  purpose,  or  found  it  by  accident,  and  who  inflicted  this 
indignity  upon  it  through  exasperated  feelings.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  brotherhood  of  the  quiet  little  convent  of  St.  Francesco  were  une 
niglit  disturbed  by  a noise  in  the  churcli  attached.to  their  dwelling',* 
and,  going  to  see  wlmt  had  occurred,  tliey  were  horrified  to  find  that  a 
party  of  brigands  had  entered,  broken  open  the  vault,  torn  from  the 
coíRn  its  mutilated  tenant,  and  were  then  in  the  act  of  bearing  the 
body  away,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  the  montli  of  a hor- 
rible abyss*  not  fiar  distant,  called  by  the  people  “ II  Catausof  into 
which,  as  lias  been  said,  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  brigands  liad  been 
thrown,  wliose  heads  then,  and  at  the  present  liour,  confined  in  iron 
cuges,  are  placed  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  town,  and  whose  exe- 
cution  had  been  mainly  effected  by  the  exertions  of  the  inurdered  Capo ' 
di  Pacse. 

The  terrible  death  of  this  man  was  followed  by  a number  of  events 
fuil  as  dreadful,  in  which  the  three  desperatemen  already  named  were 
the  principal  actors.  The  bands  of  brigands  had  greatly  increased, 
and  that  led  by  Antonio  Gasperone  and  his  companions,  who  were  al- 
most  all  of  them  nativos  of  this  little  town,  liad  excited  such  terror 
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and  alarm  that  the  Government  were  compelled  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures,  and,  if  unable  to  put  a stop  to  the  career  of  these  sanguinary 
men,  at  least  to  show  somc  marks  of  detestation  at  their  frightful 
deeds.  Sonnino,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground ; 
some  intercession  was  made,  and  the  severe  sentence  was  only  partially 
carried  into  eífeet.  Many  houses  and  hovels  on  the  outskirts  were  de- 
stroyed  ; and,  as  the  crime  of  Peppuccio  di  Santis  was  of  a character 
to  cali  for  vengeance,  the  once  liappy  lióme  and  peaceful  dwelling, 
whicli,  u a til  the  fatal  liour  arrived,  served  still  as  a retreat  for  the  gen- 
tle  Anna  and  her  mother,  fell  under  the  rutliless  denouncement  which 
stained  even  the  records  of  its  existeuce  with  blood,  doomed  it  to  de- 
strucción, and  left  it  for  ever  a memorial  of  crime,  and  a desoíate 
ruin ! 


ENDYMION. 

BY  W.  H.  IiONGPELLOW. 

Tlic  rising  íiioon  luis  hid  the  stars  ; 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  burs, 

Lie  on  the  laudscapc  groen, 

With  sh&dows  browu  oetween. 

And  silver-white  the  river  gleuuis, 

As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams, 

Hud  dropt  her  sil  ver  bow 
Upori  the  me&dows  low. 

On  sucli  n tranquil  night  as  tliis, 

She  woke  Endymion  with  a kiss, 

Wlien,  sleening  in  the  ero  ve, 

He  dreamea  not  of  her  iove. 

Like  Diau’s  kiss,  unusked,  unsouglit, 

Love  "i  ves  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 

Ñor  voice  ñor  souiul  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  comes, — the  beuutiful,  the  freo, — 

The  crown  of  all  liunianity, — 

In  silencc  and  alone, 

To  seek  the  clectcd  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  wliose  slmdows  deep 
Are  life’s  oblivion, — the  soul's  sleep, — 

And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him  who  slumhering  lies. 

O,  weary  hearts  ! O,  slnmbering  eyes  ! 

O,  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 
Are  fraught  with  fcar  and  pain, 

Ye  símil  be  lo  ved  again  ! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  late, 

No  one  so  wholly  desoíate, 

But  some  hcart,  thougli  unknown, 
Kesponds  unto  bis  own. 

Resjwnds,  as  if  with  unsecn  wings 
A breuth  froin  lieavcn  liad  touehed  its  strings  ; 
And  whispers  in  its  song, 
u Wliere  imst  thou  stay’d  so  long  ?” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Richard  Suvage  unadvisedly  rejects  a liberal  oflfer.  With  an  instaure  of  the  tri- 
uraph  of  wickedness,  shoxvn  in  the  distraction  and  death  of  its  victim. 

On  my  way  lióme,  I met  Mr.  Greaves,  who  hatl  becn  despatched 
by  his  wife  post-haste  to  fetch  me. 

“Oh  1 come  along,  come  along,  sir,”  said  he  ; “ or  you  11  be  too 
late.  I ’m  sure  I wonder  that  we  have  escaped  with  our  lives.” 

“ Why,  what  's  the  matter,  Mr.  Greaves  ? ” I inquired. 

“ It  ’s  no  usemincing  the  matter,  sir  ; Mr.  Ludlow  ’sgone  ramping 
mad.  We  can  do  nothing  with  him ; but  what  he’d  have  done  with 
us  if  we  hadn't  got  out  of  his  way,  the  Lord  alone  can  tell.” 

“ Where  have  yon  left  him  ? — not  alone,  I hope  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir,  alone/'  said  Greaves;  “ better  do  liimself  a mischief 
than  unoíTending  persons,  who  don’t  wish  to  be  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  their  days.” 

I quipkened  my  pace.  “ Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  fetch  Mr. 
Digby  instantly  ? " 

lie  nodded  his  head  slowly. 

“ When  you  left  us/’  he  said,  “ Mrs.  Greaves  prevailed  upon  him 
to  swallow  a glass  of  brandy,  which  he  did,  and  tlien  another.  And 
then,  sir,  he  took  her  round  the  waist  — I thought  he  was  going  to 
salute  her — and  said  she  was  the  best  woman  in  the  World, — all  the 
others  were  not  worth  a rush,  he  said.  He  seemed  to  liarp  upon  the 
words  ‘ rush  ' and  ‘ women  / and  all  of  a sudden  jumped  up — nearly 
screwing  off  Mrs.  Greaves's  little  finger — for  he  had  her  by  the  hand, 
— and,  * Where  is  she  ? * he  asks. — f Why,  liere  I am,  to  be  sure,  good 
sir/  says  my  wife.  She'd  better  have  said  nothing,  or  something 
more  to  the  purpose,  sir ; for  his  face  changed  dreadfully  at  that, 
and  he  clenehed  his  fists ; and,  if  we  hadn’t  scrambled  out  of  the 
room  and  down  stairs  atthe  liazard  of  our  necks,  it  would  have  been 
‘ Where  *s  she?  ’ and  ‘ Where  ’s  he?  ' too,  with  a vengeance.  Hc’d 
have  murdered  us.  He  was  quiet  when  I carne  away.  But  here  ’s 
Mr.  Digby ’s  shop." 

“ Bring  him  directly,”  said  I ; “not  a moment  must  be  lost.” 

Mrs.  Greaves,  as  I passed  along  the  passage,  protruded  her  head 
through  the  half-opened  door  of  her  own  room : 

(í  You  may  ventare  up  now,  Mr.  Savage,”  whispering ; “it's  all 
o ver  by  this  time,  I fear.” 

I ascended  the  stairs  in  silence,  and  opening  the  door  cautiously, 
entered  the  room.  Ludlow  had  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  his  cravat  and  wig,  and  was  walking,  or  rather  gliding 
vol.  xr.  c 
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aboutthe  apartment  with  an  open  razor  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
Avas  tightly  clenched  lipón  liis  tliroat.  His  under  jaAv  liad  fallen,  and 
bis  eyes  were  vacant,  sightlcss,  blear.  So  horrible  a spectacle  I bad 
never  seen,  and  never  afterwards  behéld — but  once. 

Although  in  excessive  apprehension  of  Avliat  he  liad  already  done, 
or  might  atteinpt  to  do,  I approaíhed  towards,  but  beldad,  bim  on 
tiptoe,  and  suddenly  seizing  his  arm,  wrested  the  razor  from  bis 
hand,  which  I flung  to  the  further  end  of  the  room.  Tliis  aroused 
bim  from  bis  seeming  trance.  An  instantaneous  ligbt  sbot  into  his 
eyes,  and  from  them,  as  though  a devil  were  looking  out  of  tliem  ; 
and  setting  up  a wild  howl,  he  made  up  to  me,  and  closing  with  me, 
endeavoured  to  drag  me  to  the  ground.  I was  tall  and  strong  of  my 
age,  and  the  occasion  needed  an  exertion  of  my  whole  strength. 
With  difficulty,  and  after  some  time,  I succeeded  in  grasping  his 
ívrists,  wbicli  I lield  firmly. 

“ I have  you  now,  infamous  wretch  ! ” he  exclaimed, — “ you  can- 
not  escape  me.  You  think  to  deceive  me  with  your  disguises,  do 
yon  ? but,  no,  you  have  done  that  for  the  last  time.  Do  I not  know 
that  eye  — that  direful  face  ? lio ! lio  ! Mrs.  Brett,  have  I found 
you  out?  You  may  look  grim ; but  we  must  now  see  your  heart, 
madam,  your  heart,  which  I mean  to  llave  out — which  is  hidden— 
but  I 've  seen  it,  like  a dead  man's  skull,  in  that  bosoiu  of  yours.” 

He  now  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  at  one  time  liad  well-nigh 
mastered  me. 

“ Don't  you  know  me,  Ludlow  ? ” I cried  : “ I am  your  friend, 
Richard  Savage.  You  would  not  liarm  me,  i am  sure  of  that — your 
friend  Richard.” 

He  paused,  and  stared  at  me.  " That  's  true,”  nodding  his  liead  ; 
“ I wouldn't  barril  him ; — he'sgone  to  Burridge,  whoil  takc  bim 
back  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he  Íl  be  out  of  harm's  way.” 

He  suffered  me  to  lead  him  to  a cliair. 

“ When  I have  killed  the  two  hags,”  said  be,  “ I il  dig  up  Ben- 
nett's  grave,  and  tunible  their  carcasses  into  it.  What  a mound  of 
infamous  sin  tliere  '11  be  then  ! Faugh ! No  one  will  be  able  to 
walk  through  the  churchyard,  except  me.  No  one  will  be  buried  in 
it.  And  1 Íl  go  and  tell  Lady  Masón  what  i 've  done,  and  üick  il 
come  into  all  the  property,  of  course, — and  liigh  time  he  did.” 

Mr.  Digby  now  entered  the  room,  followed  at  a distance,  and  with 
much  Avariness,  by  Greaves  and  bis  Avife. 

u I know  that  man,”  cried  Ludlow,  starting  up,  — “he  's  the  man 
that  saAred  her  life.  Tell  me  Avhat  a man  deserves  who  saves  a lite 
which  God  lias  called  for?  I know  you,  Digby  : stand  oíT.” 

“ You  know  me  very  Avell,”  said  Digby,  stepping  forward  Avitli 
professional  urbanity ; “ Mr.  Ludlow  and  1 are  very  good  friends, 
— are  Ave  not  ? Come,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  not  very  well.  Let  me 
feel  your  pulse.  We  shall  be  better  soon,  í daré  say.” 

So  saying,  he  would  have  taken  his  hand,  but  Ludlow  rapidly 
withdrew  it,  and  dealt  him  suck  a slap  upon  the  face  as  made  him 
skip  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

“ You  see  1 knoiv  hoAv  to  deal  Avith'em,”  cried  Ludlow,  “Ha! 
Dick,  is  that  you  ? Sit  by  me.  It  is  our  turn  now.” 

Having  secured  his  hands,  I looked  toAvards  Digby,  Avho  stood 
rubbing  his  visage  as  well  as  Greaves  and  his  Avife  would  permit  him. 
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— that  worthy  pair  having  pinioned  his  arms,  stood  pccring  in  his 
face  with  looks  of  affectionate  solicitude. 

At  length,  Digby  s orne  what  roughly  disengaged  himself  frora  his 
officious  comforters. 

“ If  staring  at  ni  y chaps,"  said  he,  “ would  heal  them,  those  huge 
eyes  of  yours  would  have  done  it  before  this.  Step,  Greaves,  into 
the  Street,  and  cali  in  two  strong  chairmen.  The  man  's  mad." 

“I  thought  so/*  said  Greaves,  retiring. 

“ I knowed  it  when  I first  clapped  eyes  on  him,"  said  his  wife. 
<e  All  the  teeth  loosened,  sir  ? " 

“ Hang  it,  niadam,  no ! " said  Digby.  “ Hold  him  fast,  if  you  can, 
voung  gentleman,  till  the  men  come.  Is  this  brandy?"  helping 
himself  to  a glass.  “This  fastens  the  teeth  and  loosens  the  tongue, 
Mrs.  Greaves.  Your  very  good  health,  and  may  you  never  have 
such  another  cuff." 

“ Lord  ha’  mercy  on  my  three  poor  grinders,  if  I was,"  said  Mrs. 
Greaves  with  a shrug:  “it's  as  much  as  í can  do  now  to  getthrouírh 
my  victuals." 

Greaves  now  returned  with  two  strong  fellows,  who,  by  Digby’s 
orders,  carne  forward  and  secured  Ludlow.  íle  resigned  himself  to 
them  quietly,  saying, 

“ You  cannot  hang  me  till  I 've  liad  my  trial.  I know  I 've  done 
it,  — and  there's  another  you '11  find,  if  you  look  after  her.  But, 
when  judge  and  jury  come  to  know  all,  they  '11  say  I 've  done  right. 
It  ean’t  be  helped  now,  however." 

Digby  bled  the  poor  creature  so  copiously  that  he  fainted,  and, 
having  placed  a strait-waistcoat  upon  him,  he  was  got  to  bed ; and, 
a strong  opiate  being  administered,  he  presently  fell  into  a profound 
slumber,  out  of  wliich  he  did  not  awake  for  many  hours. 

In  the  evening,  Burridge  called  upon  me.  lie  was  greatly  clis- 
tressed  at  the  lamentable  situation  in  which  he  found  Ludlow. 

“Ah,  well ! " said  he,  with  a deep  sigh,  “ we  are  not  all  men 
alike,  and  llave  not  the  same  to  bear  — the  weakest  often  the  most. 
What  says  the  doctor  ? " 

“ Shakes  his  head,  sir." 

“ I never  knew  the  meaning  of  that — it  's  profound — ignorance,  I 
take  it,  Richard.  Very  safe,  nevertheless.  Likeshaking  a box  with- 
out  dice — you  can't  lose  by  it." 

He  drcw  me  to  the  window  abruptly. 

“Now  listen  to  me,"  said  he  very  seriously  ; “ I am  about  to  make 
a proposal  to  you  which  deserves  your  best  attention.  This  is  no 
place  for  you.  Ludlow  is  a very  worthy  fellow,  but  he  can  do  you 
no  good.  You  must  go  back  with  me.  I will  prepare  you  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  you  shall  be  sent  thither  at  my  expense.  You  must  not 
be  lost  to  me,  to  yourself,  to  the  world.  What  do  you  say  ? " 

I thanked  him  heartily,  but  declined. 

“Could  I leave  my  friend  in  this  State?  " said  I ; “no,  that  must 
not  be.  I cannot  desert  him." 

“ Desert  him  ! " cried  Burridge, — “Ileaven  forbid  I sliould  coun- 
sei  you  to  do  that.  He  will  recover.  This  is  a paroxysm,  and  will 
not  last.  Has  he  no  friends  to  look  to  him  ? " 

“ None  in  the  world." 

“ Ah,  well ! so  much  the  better,  perhnps,  unless  they  did  look  to 
him.  Friends  ! I could  as  soon  believe  in  the  existence  of  ghosts." 
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“ Then  you  may  believe  in  ghósts,”  I replied ; “ I myself  have 
seen  a friernl.  His  ñame  is  Burridge.” 

“ You  rascal  ! ” he  cried, — “ I won't  care  a straw  for  you  if  you 
don’t  do  as  I picase.  That  's  my  friendship.  Come  ; you  shall  stay 
with  Ludlow  till  he  recovers,  and  then  you  shall  come  to  me.” 

I ought  to  have  hesitated  — to  have  weighed  his  proposal ; I 
know  it.  But  I answered  at  once,  “No,  sir,  it  cannot  be.  I am 
grateful  to  you  ; but  it  cannot  be.” 

“ Why  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Burridge,”  said  I,  “ partly  you  know  my  naturc.  Until 
lately  I did  not  myself  know  it.  1 ara  resolved,  sir, — bent — unal- 
terably  so,  upon  bringing  the  woman,  my  mother,  to  shame  — to  a 
sense  of  her  own  shame.  To  a sense  of  the  world's  scorn  I will 
bring  her,  if  she  be  lost  to  the  other.  I will  not  leave  her,  or  lose 
her,  or  loose  her,  until  she  has  acknowledged  me.  She  shall  do  it. 
What  care  I for  her  plots  or  her  stratagems  ? I can  plot — I can  de- 
vise stratagems.  I líate  her  : she  shall  know  it  — she  shall  feel  it  — 
she  shall  fear  it — and  then  I shall  despise  her,  and  I will  tell  her  so.” 
“ It  is  shocking,”  exclaimed  Burridge,  “ to  seca  face  so  young  ob- 
scurcd,  deformed  by  hateful  passions.  What  do  you  mean,  Kichard 
— Savage,  do  you  cali  yourself? — Savage — indeed  I You  hate  your 
mother  ? You  love  her,  or  you  would  not  copy  her.  Take  care,  lest 
she  despise  you,  We  cannot  see  ourselves  above  the  eyes, — our 
noblest  part,  the  head,  is  hidden  from  us, — but  we  can  see  others. 
She  will  see  yon.  This  hate  is  a game  at  which  all  lose.  Come, 
come  ; let  it  go  by.  No  one  can  injure  a man  so  much  as  himseif. 
I'll  make  her  indiílerent  to  you;  and  when  you  are,  you  shall  tell 
her  as  much.  She  will  like  that  least  of  all.” 

I turned  away.  “ I thank  you,  sir.” 

“ Why,”  said  Burridge,  “there's  your  oíd  encmy — pshaw  ! what 
a fool  am  I ! Your  oíd  schoolfellow,  Sinclair,  is  gone  to  Oxford,  and 
bids  fair  to  come  forth  a gentleman  and  a scholar.  Dick,  you  shall 
be  both — I will  have  it  so.” 

“You  distress  me,  sir,”  said  I,  ffby  pressing  an  obligation  upon 
me  which  I cannot — which,  indeed,  I am  not  willing  to  lay  under.  I 
must  not  leave  London.  If  I am  to  rise  in  the  world  — to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called — it  shall  be  through  my  own  cxer- 
tions  alone.” 

“ So  said  the  man  who  climbed  the  Maypole  while  his  friends  were 
eating  the  leg  of  mutton,”  returncd  Burridge.  “Richard,”  drawing 
himseif  up, “ I will  press  you  no  further.  Ah  well  ! froward,  not 
forward — spelt  with  the  same  letters,  and  yet  the  diflerence!  Two 
men  shall  command  the  same  talents, — and  one  shall  lie  in  down,  the 
other  die  on  a dunghill.  Froward — not  forward  ! ” 

He  pressed  my  hand  warmly,  though  apparently  offended,  " Com- 
mend  me  to  that  good  fellow.  I hope,  Richard,  you  may  not  repent 
your  refusal  of  my  offer.” 

“ Shall  I not  see  you  again  before  you  leave  London  ? ” I inquired. 
“I  go  to-morrow  morning.  I would  see  you,  if  I thought  you 
would  change  your  mind.  We  change  in  a night  sometimes.” 

I shook  my  head. 

“ Richard,”  said  he,  descending  the  stairs,  “ sliould  anybody  ask 
you  where  you  went  to  school,  be  sure  you  don't  tell  them.” 

“And  why  not,  sir?  ” 
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“You  might  do  me  an  injury.  You  are  like  Shakspeare  ; you 
llave  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.” 

“ An  instance  in  my  favour,"  said  I. 

lie  frowned  sternly  upon  me.  “Did  Briareus  wear  gloves,  or 
Argus  spectacles  ? " lie  demanded : “ the  eyes  of  the  onc  were  not 
weak, — the  hands  of  the  other  were  not  tender;  and  Briareus  had 
store  of  hands,  and  Argus  had  eyes  to  spare.  Get  Shakspeare's  eyes 
and  hands — and  brains, — and  I shall  hold  up  my  hamls  and  eyes,  and 
cudgel  my  brains  to  know  where  you  got  yours  from,  and  why  you 
hadiVt  made  better  use  of  them  now.  Go,  go : I am  ashamed  of  you, 
Dick,  and  yet — God  bless  you  ! ” 

And  so  lie  left  me. 

I could  not  gainsay  a word  that  had  fallen  from  Burridge  — I 
was  sensible  of  that  at  the  time,  and  almost  repented  me,  when 
he  was  gone,  that  I had  declined  his  kind  and  benevolent  offer. 
But,  presently,  the  reasons  that  had  iiuluced  me  to  do  so  returned 
with  added  forcé  when  I visited  Ludlow's  bedside,  and  belield 
the  ravage,  the  wreck,  the  ruin  that  lay  before  me,  and  which  her 
hands  had  worked.  To  think  upon  it  now,  I cannot  calmly : 
yet,  let  me  be  calm  ; wliat  if  I am  ? it  comes  to  this  — raay  Heaven 
renounce  rae  if  I fbrgive  her,  till  Heaven  has  forgiven  her,  for 
that.  And  still,  Burridge  had  spoken  to  the  purpose  ; and,  but 
that  my  cursed  pride  prevented  it,  as  circumstances  befel,  unhappily 
befel,  I iniglit  llave  availed  myself  of  bis  proposal.  I llave  since  bit- 
terly  regretted  that  I did  not ; insomuch  that,  had  I been  atany  time 
of  my  life  a weeper  and  wailer,  and  had  I possessed  the  hands  and 
eyes  of  which  Burridge  spoke,  every  liand  had  been  raised,  with  a 
handkerchief  in  each,  to  every  eye  many  times.  But  a man’s  sor- 
rows  are  not  to  be  lessened  this  way.  “ All  hands  to  the  pump/* — 
it  is  very  well ; but  to  stop  the  leak  is  still  better. 

And,  now,  whatvain  regrets  were  these  to  which  I acknowledge; 
as,  indeed,  all  regrets  are  vain ; and  how  thoroughly  I despise  the 
vanity  ofthem,  and  the  weakness  that  betrayed  meinto  their  acknow- 
ledgment.  For  cannot  I remember,  — and  my  memory  readily 
thrusts  them  to  the  surface, — many  men  whom  I have  known,  who, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  education  that  Burridge  could  have  pro- 
vided  for  me,  have  nevertheless  approved  themsel ves  the  dullest  dogs 
that  ever  took  nothing  in  and  brought  nothing  out  of  their  impene- 
trable skulls  ? And  have  I not,  moreover,  known  men  who,  with  all 
these  boasted  advantages,  have  suffered  as  mucli  as  myself — or,  ifnot 
so  much,  it  was  not  their  education  that  saved  them.  For  instance, 
(and  he  will  yet  he  known  and  honoured  when  this  hand  is  dust  and 
asiles,  and  when  this  heart,  which  now  beats  kindly,  ful]  of  his  me- 
mory, is  nought — let  me,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  believe  this  !) 
how  do  I know  that  Samuel  Johnson  — a man  of  great  learning,  of 
vast  acquirements,  of  infinite  sagacity,  of  comprehensive  sense,  and, 
above  all,  ofthe  most  enlarged  humanity,  is  not  atthis  moment  (bless 
and  preserve  liim  wherever  he  may  be !)  wandering  the  long,  cneer- 
less,  ungrateful  streets  of  London,  liaving  not  where  to  lay  his  head 
— that  head  which  contains  more  than  half  the  hcads  in  that  city, 
which  are  now  reposing  upon  soft  and  luxurious  pillows;  and  more, 
ten  times  over,  thau  all  the  dreary,  anxious,  over-scratched  polis  of 
the  poetasters  whose  lucubrations  may  have  contributed  to  that  re- 
pose. At  best,  I figure  hiña,  — my  friend,  my  only  friend, — for  he 
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alone  told  rae  the  truth  of  myself,  and  told  it  kindly,  too, — inditing 
some  uncongenial  stuff,  unworthy  of  his  talents  and  his  time,  for 
which  he  will  be  paid  grudgingly  to-raorrow  by  Cave,  w'hom  Moses 
Browne*  used  to  cali  the  Cave  of  Trophonins,  seeing  that  no  one  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  hira,  was  ever  known  lo  smile  afterwards. 
Yon  must  forgive  me,  friend  Cave,  for  this:  but,  if  yon  let  your  left 
hand  know  what  your  right  hand  doeth  in  the  matter  of  disburse- 
ments,  Master  Sinister  won't  think  liis  brother  overworked.  You 
may  enter  St.  John's  Gate,  but  you  will  find  some  difficulty  with 
Saint  Peter.  lie  will  telí  you  to  go  to  <(  The  Genileman's  Maga- 
zinc." 

To  resume.  When  Ludlow  awoke — perhaps  I sliould  witli  greater 
propriety  say,  when  he  ceased  to  sleep,  he  began  to  talk  incoherent- 
ly  of  many  things,  and  out  of  many  passions.  Now  he  was  collo- 
quial  and  familiar,  and  spoke  of  indifferent  and  trivial  events ; tlien 
he  would  burst  forth  into  triumphant  exultation  over  Bennett,  whom 
he  had,  as  he  imagined,  killed  in  a duel ; then  he  ran  on  about  his 
wife's  coffin,  which  he  liad  sealed  up,  lest  she  should  escape  the  awful 
session  of  the  day  of  judgment : of  Freeman  and  his  wife ; of 

myself;  of  Mrs.  Brett  with  her  heart  in  her  hand,  and  she  com- 
pe) led  to  gaze  upon  it  for  ever  and  ever — no  liell  equal  to  that  (this 
was  his  unvarying  description  of  her).  And  there  was  more — mucli 
more  of  similar  dreadful  and  incongruous  talk  during  the  four  days 
he  lay  in  this  deplorable  State,  which  I have  discharged  from  my  rae- 
mory,  but  w hich  at  the  time  I thought  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  If 
anything  could  increase  the  abhorrence  I already  felt  for  his  wife,  it 
was  the  faet, — which  I could  not  butinfer  from  his  frequent  allusion 
to  it,  as  though  in  pathetic  appeal  to  her, — of  his  having  frequently 
sought  her  out  during  the  last  few  years,  and  relieved  her  distresses. 

Digby  was  a skilful  and  a humane  man.  He  drew  me  aside  on 
the  third  day  of  my  friend* a raalady,  and  plainly,  but  with  much 
concern,  informed  me  that  he  fcared  liis  case  was  hopeless,  and  that 
heinustbe  sent  to  Bedlam.  I begged  hard  for  íurther  time,  willing 
to  hope  (and  youth  is  too  willing  to  hope)  that  he  was  not  in  so  bad 
a way  as  he  had  beeu  represented  to  be ; and  at  length  I obtained  a 
respite  of  three  further  days. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  that  a change  for  the  better 
was  observable  in  hira.  lie  was  for  the  most  part  tranquil,  occa- 

* Moses  Browne  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  üen- 
tleman’s  Magazine,  originated  by  Cave,  and  published  by  him  for  many  years. 
Browne,  al  though  a writer  of  very  feeble  verses,  was  esteemed  by  Cave,  in  tlia 
booksellers’  phrase  of  that  day,  u yood  hand . Boswell  says  that  Cave,  when  John- 
son was  first  introduced  to  him,  was  so  incompctent  a judge  of  his  abilities^that, 
“ meaning  at  one  time  to  dazzle  him  with  the  splendour  of  some  of  those  lumina- 
ries  in  literature  who  favoured  him  with  their  correspondence,  told  him,  that  if 
he  would  in  the  evening  be  at  n certain  ale-house  in  tbe  ueighbourhood  of  Clerk- 
enwell,  be  might  have  a chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Browne,  and  one  or  two  other  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  Magazine.  Johnson  accepted  the  invitation  ; and,  intro- 
duced  by  Cave,  dressed  in  a loose  horseman’s  coat,  and  such  a gretit,  bushy,  nn- 
combed  wig  as  he  constantly  wore,  to  the  sight  of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a long  table,  in  a cloud  of  tobaeoo-smoke,  liad  his  curi- 
osity  gratified.** 

I fear  that  Savage  is  somewlmt  unjust  to  Cave,  of  whom  Johnson,  who  had 
much  to  do  with  him,  in  his  life  of  the  worthy  publisher,  speaks  with  affectionate 
kindness. 
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sionally  stirring,  and  feeling  abroad  as  if  to  clutch  consciousness  to- 
wards  him.  Methought,  as  I hung  over  him,  I could  discover  reason 
slowly,  painfully,  but  surely  injecting  itself  into  his  brain.  Ñor  was 
I deeeived.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  looking  intently  upon  me  for 
sorne  time,  gently  uttered  my  ñame.  I spoke  to  him. 

“ Where  have  I been? — where  am  I?  Oh!  I know  — that’s  all 
right.  I am  here.  You  are  Richard  Freeman?  ” 

“ Richard  Savage,  now/*  said  I ; “ you  remembcr  me,  don't 
you  ? ” 

“ Richard  Savage,  yes ; so  you  are,”  pressing  my  hand.  “You 
won't  lea  ve  me  ? ” 

“ I will  not ; but  you  must  not  talk  now.  The  doctor  will  be 
here  presently.” 

“ The  doctor ! then  I have  been  ill : why,  to  be  surc  I have — and 
yet,  Richard,  do  yon  know,  I have  been  living  the  whole  oí*  my 
past  life  over  again  ? but  all  a jumble — all  out  of  the  order  of  time  ; 
and  other  terrible  things  have  been  added  to  it.” 

“ Pray,  be  quiet  now,”  said  I;  “you  have  been  very  ill;  but  you 
are  now  better.” 

“ Why,”  and  he  started  up  suddenly,  but  fell  back  again,  í(  I have 
been  mad  — out  of’niy  senses.  Oh  ! God  of  mercy  ! save  me  from 
that  — let  me  not  die  in  that.  IIow  long  have  I been  lying  here  — 
lying  thus — mad  ? ” 

t€  Only  a few  days — compose  yourself : the  worst  is  over  now.” 

He  muttered  something.  “ Only  a few  days ! I would  have 
every  good  Christian  pray  for  me.  Madness  ! — madness ! — a strong 
devil  that.  1 '11  wrestle  with  him.” 

It  was  well  for  him,  probably,  that  Digby  visited  him  shortly  af- 
terwards.  The  doctor  reasoned  with  him,  or  rather,  gently  proposed, 
and  submitted  sensible  ideas  to  his  mind,  which  liis  as  yet  strug- 
gling  reason  could  lay  hoíd  upon  ; and  by  a process  of  delicate  in- 
duction  restored  him  to  the  condition  of  a human  being.  Enjoining 
upon  him  and  upon  me  an  absolute  avoidance  of  all  tupies  that 
might  most  likely  irritate  and  excite  him,  he  took  his  leave,  with  a 
whispered  assurance  to  me  of  Ludlow's  speedy  recovery. 

“ I will  strictly  obey  Mr.  Higby,*’  said  he,  during  the  afternoon ; 
“but  you  must  tell  me  this.  Who  was  it  that  prevented  me  from 
cutting  my  throat  ? ” 

“ No  matter,”  said  I ; “you  must  get  well  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
then  you  shall  know  all.” 

“ I must  know  that  now,  or  I am  still  mad,”  he  replied  quickly  : 
“ the  thing  liaunts  me.  I had  a razor,  I know.” 

“ Well;  well ; and  it  was  taken  from  you.  Is  not  that  suíficient?  ” 
“ Suíficient!  ” he  said  reprouchfully  ; “ another  moment,  and  I had 
been  a lost  man — a lost  soul — beyond  redemption.  I will  tell  you. 
Rut  first — I did  not  injure  her  ? ” 

“ Your  wife  ? — no.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it.  When  I got  back  from  Mr.  Burridge  I must 
llave  lost  my  senses;  not  quite  lost  thcm — they  were  going  from  me. 
Something  whispered  to  me  to  make  away  with  myself  — to  end 
wliat  I felt  to  be  insupportable.  But  presently — I remember  that — 
a sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  act  crossed — liíte  ligbtning  crossed — 
my  mind.  I ran  and  fetched  my  razor,  intending  to  fling  it  out  of 
the  window.  Can  you  believe  it  ? Tell  me  not  there  are  no  evil 
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spirits  walking  the  earth,  trying  the  strong,  tempting  the  weak — íor 
I ivas  tempted.  I could  not  but  open  the  razor — do  all  I could,  open 
it  m ust  be — open  it  would.  And,  when  I had  opened  it — my  throat 
bare — a fiend  at  my  arin  thrusting  the  blade  towards  it  — a ton  of 
blood  upon  my  brains — ha  ! ” shuddering,  and  shrinking  beneath  the 
clothes.  “ It  was  that  made  me  mad.” 

I soothed  liim  as  well  as  I could,  and  at  last  suceeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  something  like  ealmness. 

“ That  trial  over,  I am  happy  — as  happy  as  I can  ever  be,”  he 
said  ; “ I will  now  be  more  cpmposed.” 

AU  wént  on  well  on  that  and  011  the  following  day.  So  said  the 
doctor.  I confess,  I thought  that  if  a little  more  cheerfulness  had 
been  preseribed,  it  would  have  been  better.  There  was  a great  deal 
too  much  of  the  “hush  ! ” and  the  warning  firiger,  which  Digby, 
whenever  he  carne,  had  to  enforce  against  IMrs.  Greaves,  and  which 
Mrs.  Greaves,  whenever  he  was  absent,  continually  inculcated  upon 
the  rest  of  the  houseliold. 

“Yon  think  I am  very  quiet,”  said  Ludlow  one  evening;  “ but  I 
have  been  pondering  over  the  occurrences  of  my  life.  What  a 
wretch  have  I been — what  a wicked  wretclí ! Lady  Masón  has  been 
my  friend  from  a boy  upwards  — she  protected  me.  Mrs.  lirett  is 
her  danghter.  Richard,  I would  say  something  about  your  mother.” 
I was  all  attention. 

(<  It  is  not  for  uie,”  lie  begán, — “ I cannot  do  it — to  explain  why 
your  mother  hated  me.  I gave  her  no  cause,  that  I know  of ; but  I 
inay  have  done  so.  If  she  was  wrong  in  fostering  a hatred  against 
me  without  cause,  and  in  indulging  it  to  the  destructión  of  my  peace 
for  maiiy,  many  years — till  now,  indeed ; I was  equally  to  blame  for 
nourishing  a feeling  of  vengeance  against  her — a vengeance  which 
has  gone,  or  will  go,  home  to  her.  I hope  you  do  not  think  I am 
canting  ; but  I have  brought  myself  not  only  to  forgive  her  for  all 
that  she  lias,  done  to  me,  but  to  be  sorry,  and  ashamed,  and  re- 
pon tan  t of  all  that  I have  made  her  suffer  ; and  were  she  here  at  tliis 
moment  I would  huinbly  ask  her  pardon  for  it.” 

“ I know  not  what  you  have  done,”  I returned,  “ that  has  not  been 
perfectly  right.  To  protect  a helpless  child  from  a woman’s  unna- 
tural  vengeance  is,  I conceive,  an  act  neitlier  to  be  sorry  for, 
ashamed  of,  ñor  repentant  about.  You  are  i 11,  or  you  would  not 
talk  thus.  You  make  her  suffer ! To  do  that  is  reserved  for  me.” 

“ Don't  say  so,”  he  replied ; “ oh  ! banish  for  ever  and  at  once  all 
feelings  of  hatred  and  revénge  against  every  human  being.  They 
will  bring  remorse — the  worst  misery  to  bear,  but  it  cannot  be  borne 
— upon  you.  I hope  I have  not  made  her  suffer ; but  I tried  to  do 
it,  which  is  the  same  thing.  To  me  it  is.  I want  to  make  all  square. 
If  I live,  it  will  he  better  for.  me, — if  I die,  it  will  be  best.” 

“You  must  not  talk  of  dying,”  said  I;  “ why,  you  are  getting 
well  fast.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ Dick,  I love  yon : but  I loved  you  first  because  your  mother 
hated  you.  I want  you  to  forgive  me.” 

“For  what — my  best  and  only  friend?” 

Weakness  is  catching.  The  man  affected  me. 

“ That  I mixed  up  my  vengeance  with  your  claims.  That  has 
been  the  obstacle.” 
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“Not  at  all,”  I replied  ; “she  needecl  not  that,  or  any,  pretext. 
Lady  Masón  was  wroñg  in  imposing  upon  her  a belief  of  my  death ; 
but  she  did  it  for  tlie  best.  I ain  alive ; that  ’s  a comfort  to  rae, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  niy  mother ; and  perhaps  I may  live  to  for- 
give  her  yet.  Why,  I daré  say  I shall  love  her  one  of  these  days, 
when  I come  to  know  her  better.  When  no  one  else  is  forthcom- 
ing  with  that  comraodity,  love,  whicli  I ain  told,  is  searce  at  all 
times  — behold  your  humble  servant  with  a whole  hoard  of  it,  and, 

1 Pray  accept  it,  madam  ; it  is  very  much  at  your  Service.’  ” 

I said  tais  to  make  him  smile,  for  grave  scenes  wcre  ever  ray 
abomination  ; but  he  moved  not  a muscle. 

“Should  I die,”  he  resumed,  “ I wish  you  to  assure  Lady  Masón 
of  the  deep  sense  I llave  ever  entertained  of  the  favour  she  showed  to 
rae  whilst  I was  in  her  Service.  She  was  too  kind  to  me  always ; 
and,  I know  well,  never  intended  to  injure  me,  or  you  either.  She 
has  been  overruled,  controlled  by  her  daughter.  We  llave  been  made 
sacrifices  to  her  enmity.” 

“ And  yet  you  can  forgive  her  ? ” I exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

“ Yes.  If  I did  not  hopemyself  to  be  forgiven,  I could  not.  Say 
you  will  tell  Lady  Masón  that  I prayed  for  her,  and  prayed  for  her 
happiness.” 

What  was  to  be  said  to  tliis?  I gave  the  required  assur- 
ances,  and  fulfilled  them  afterwards.  I strove  to  change  the  sub- 
ject ; but  poor  Ludlow,  when  anything  was  upon  bis  mind,  could 
not  be  easy  till  he  liad  communicated  it.  üow  it  was  that  he  kept 
Lady  Masón' s secret  so  long  is  a marvel  to  me. 

“ There  is  one,”  he  said,  — “you  know  whom  I mean  — I cannot 
forgive.  I have  tried,  but  I cannot ; I llave  wished,  but  it  will  not 
be ; I have  prayed,  but  it  is  useless.  There  is  a positivo  aching  at 
my  heart  — there  lies  my  complaint ; and  it  comes  on  whenever  I 
tmnk  upon  that  woman  — oh  ! how  much  more  wretched  than  her 
husband.  What  a death-bed  that  will  be  — hers.  Tliat  thought 
sliould  make  me  forgive  her.  I want  to  do  so.  Who  knows  but  she 
may  live  to  wish — to  pray  that  I liad  done  so!  It  is  her  crimes, 
more  than  herself,  I cannot  pardon.” 

“ No  wonder,”  I replied,  in  words  to  this  effect:  “her  crimes  are 
unpardonable.  You  mean  that  you  can  forgive  the  agent,  while  you 
abhor  the  act.  To  do  that  is  all  that  Heaven  requires,  or  can  itself 
do.  To  pardon  wickedness  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  It  cannot 
be,  while  conscience  is  resident  in  the  human  breast.  He  who -can 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  cannot. , if  he  would,  pardon  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  former.  Even  Judas  himself  may  be 
forgiven;  his  hell-born  wickedness  never.” 

“ You  are  more  learned  than  I,”  said  Ludlow;  “and  yet  I have 
read  books  too,  and  good  ones.  This  comes  of  excellent  Mr.  Bur- 
ridge’s  teaching.  But  you  have  not  convinced  me.  I know  what 
you  mean  ; but  T cannot  yet,  I fear,  forgive  her . Sometimes,  when 
I thiuk  of  it — oh  ! hell-born,  you  said  just  now  — hers  was,  surely, 
hell-born  wickedness— my  heart  heaves — my  hands  cióse — my  lips 
form  words,  and  they  are  curses — I know  they  are,  though  I shut 
ray  eyes,  and  strive  not  to  think — and — I niust  see  a clergyman.” 
And  he  did  so  on  the  folio wing  day,  and  was  much  comforted, 
saying,  after  the  clergyman  was  gone,  that  he  had  been  put  in  the 
right  way, — that  he  forgave  everybody  but  himself  fully  and  entirely. 
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and  that  he  was  as  happy  as  lie  ouglit  to  be  in  tliis  world.  God 
bless  the  man  ! 

And  now  the  doctor  took  me  aside  once  more. 

“ Mr.  Savage,"  said  he,  “ I fear  no  longer  for  your  friend’s  reason  ; 
that  is  períectly  re-established  ; but  I have  many  and  great  fears  for 
his  life." 

“ Good  God  ! you  alarm  me/*  said  I, — for  I had  thought  him  con- 
siderably  better,  — “why,  doctor,  he  appears  to  me  more  cheerftil 
than  1 have  ever  known  him." 

“ It  is  not  the  cheerfulness  of  this  world,"  said  Digby  ; “ I wish  it 
were.  No,  sir,  cheerful  as  you  may  thiuk  him,  that  man's  heart  is 
broken  ; to  speak  in  a figure — the  spring  is  snapt.  Out  of  that  bed 
he  will  never  rise  again." 

I glanced  towards  it.  Ludlow  was  asleep.  It  was  a light,  calm 
sleep.  The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes. 

“ You  must  permit  me  to  ask  a question,"  resumed  Digby,  “ for  I 
take  an  interest  in  my  patient.  The  lady  I attended  was  his  wife — 
so  the  people  below  have  told  me.  May  I ask  why  she  is  not  liere  ? 
She  must  be  sent  for." 

Wherefore  should  I not  publish  the  woman's  infamy?  I told 
Digby  everything. 

“ O Lord  ! O Lord  ! bless  us  and  save  ns ! " cried  he.  “ I thought, 
from  what  he  said  wlien  I got  it  on  the  chaps,  that  there  was  something 
amiss.  Why,  sir,  this  is  a very  sad  story,  and  will  make  me  pray  on 
my  pillow  to-night.  I would  rather  have  killed  her  for  nothing  than 
be  paid  handsomely  for  saving  an  honest  woman.  Ilis  wife  has 
killed  him,  sir,  as  sui  ely  as  though  she  had  given  him  poison.  I\Iany 
a murder  done  without  lead  or  Steel.  I have  known  many  in  my 
time  ; and  the  murderers  go  to  church,  and  are  made  overseers,  and 
sit  on  juries,  and  go  to  see  tlieir  betters  hanged  : eh  ? eh  ? — true 
with  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose.  “Now,  here  is  the  case  of  a 
woman.  What  will  you  lay  she  doesn’t  turn  religious  one  of  these 
days,  and  eonsort  with  snufHers  and  raisers  of  eyes,  and  talk  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  — of  which  she  will  be  able  to  talk  know- 
ingly  ? What!  your  face  seems  to  say  she's  too  far  gone  for  that. 
Well,  Death  will  reach  her  at  last;  and  come  too  soon  for  her, 
though  he  come  at  doomsday." 

My  heart  was  heavy  when  Digby  left  me,  and  I sat  down  by  Lud- 
low’s  bedside. 

“ How  do  you  feel  now  ? ” I inquired,  when  he  awfoke.  There 
was  a serenity  almost  angelic  upon  his  countenance. 

“ Better  than  ever  1 did  in  my  life,  my  dear  and  constant  friend 
Dick,  who  are  ever  near  me,*'  he  replied ; “ so  light,  so  airy,  as  it 
were.  Why,  I feel  as  though  I should  be  wafted  into  the  air  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  walk.  1 have  been  asleep ; but  what  a dream  has 
my  life  been  ! All  passing  away  — well : so  that  you  were  not  left 
behind,  I should  be  quite  happy.  If  an  humble,  ignorant  man,  like 
myself,  might  presume  to  advise  yon,  to  guide  you,  Richard." 

“ You  shall  do  so.  Oh,  Ludlow  ! " 

“ No,  I might  be  wrong,  after  all.  1 guide  ! / advise  ! What, 

then,  brought  me  to  this,  my  death-bed — my  wisdoin  ? Will  human 
presumption  never  have  an  end?  Dick,"  he  added,  more  ealmly, 
“ I wish  to  see  Mr.  Myte." 

“Shall  I fetch  him?  Will  not  to-morrow  do?  It  is  too  late  to- 
night" 
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u To-morrow  will  do,  I daré  say ; but  I will  tell  you  now  why  I 
wish  to  see  hira.  The  money  I have  saved  is  in  his  hands.  It  was 
honestly  got,  and  will  be  properly  left — to  the  grandson  of  my  dear 
mistress — for  dear  she  is  to  me,  who  liad  been  nothing  without 
lier.” 

I was  about  to  expostulate ; for,  to  say  the  truth,  I felt  I had  no 
claim  to  the  money. 

“ I have  no  relations  in  the  World/'  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arin  ; 
“ if  I had,  it  might  be  diflerent.  I shall  leave  my  wife  nothing,  for 
it  would  be  mis-spent.  You  must  know  that  when  she  first  went 
wrong,  — I can  talk  calmly  of  it  now,  — it  hurt  me  very  much,  and 
my  mind  was  turned  to  a consideration  of  the  inHuence  of  bad  ex- 
ample  upon  young  minds.  I had,  even  then,  saved  some  money. 
Well,  I lodged  it  in  Mr.  Myte's  hands,  and  with  it  a will,  devising 
the  whole  of  it,  whatever  the  sum  might  be  that  I had  accumulated 
when  I died,  to  the  Society  for  the  Keformation  of  Manners.  And 
many  a joke  has  the  pleasant  little  man  made  at  my  expense,  on  ac- 
count  of  my  will,  which  I now  wish  to  cancel.  He  can  tell  me  in  a 
moment  the  exact  amount  I have  in  his  hands.  In  the  meanwhile, 
take  all  that  is  in  the  house — in  the  box,  I mean,  which  was  picked 
up.  I alinost  wish  she  had  taken  it  with  lier.  Poor  thing ! 13ut  all 
that  is  gone  by.” 

I insisted  upon  remaining  with  hira  the  whole  of  that  niglit.  I had 
a book  which  I particularly  wished  to  read.  He  was,  at  length,  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  let  me  stay  with  him. 

After  he  sunk  to  sleep  I drew  to  the  íire,  and  read  for  several 
hours.  Unused,  however,  to  sitting  up  at  night  then,  (not  since,)  I 
dropped  to  sleep.  It  was  what  Shakspeare  calis,  with  wonderful 
happiness  of  phrase,  the  “ dead  waste ” of  the  night,  when  I was 
awaked  by  a slight  noise  — a noise  as  of  something,  or  somcbody 
near  me.  I opened  my  eyes  suddenly,  and  looked  up.  A figure — * 
it  was  Ludlow  — stood  before  me.  Merciful  God ! I could  not 
shriek.  No  face  of  living  man  was  cver  so  shocking.  Yet,  as  I 
gazed  upon  it,  it  was  the  face  of  a conscious  being. 

He  pointed  to  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  indicating — I discovered 
that  at  last  — that  he  could  not  speak,  and  motioned  with  the  otlier 
as  if  he  wished  to  write. 

I had  arisen.  “ For  Ileaven’s  sake,  return  to  bed.  Do  you  wánt 
pen  and  ink  ? ” 

An  inarticulate  souiul.  He  nodded  his  liead.  At  that  moment 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  his  head  was  turned  slowly 
round.  He  appeared  to  see  somemoving  object.  A strong  shudder 
— his  feet  carried  him  to  the  bed — he  fell  upon  it  with  a groan,  and 
then  taking  my  hand,  guided  it  to  his  lips,  and  thenceto  his  heart — 
pressing  it  to  his  heart.  I fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed,  and  when 
I raised  my  head  all  was  over.  He  was  gonc  for  ever  I 

“ Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.”  So 
said  David  of  Jonathan,  and  so  say  I,  after  many  years,  Ludlow,  of 
thee.  And  yet,  no;  not  so.  And  yet,  again,  let  the  grateful  hyper- 
bole  stand.  Gentle,  and  dear,  and  ever-remembered,  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  friend,  wliilst  memory  holds  a seat  in  this  distracted 
(and  now,  alas!  contracted)  brain,  once  more,  farewell! 
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CHAPTKR  XVI. 

In  which  Luálow’s  will  is  cunvassed  by  his  widow  and  his  executor  ; and  wherein 
a dying  lady  implores  for  justice  in  behalf  of  Richard  Savage.  With  the  olTect 
of  such  solicitación  upon  his  mother. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  the  death  of  Ludlow  that  Mrs. 
Greaves  informed  me  that  a wonian  was  desirous  of  speaking  with 
me  in  the  passage.  I went  down  to  her  — a middle-aged,  vulgar- 
looking  person,  who  liad  been  drinking — so  two  of  my  senses  imme- 
diately  discovered  to  me. 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  she  said,  “Iam  come  from  Mrs.  Ludlow, 
who  wishes  to  ask  permission  of  Mr.  Ludlow  to  take  away  her 
things,  which  are  now  lying  liere." 

“ I cannot  give  them  up,  unless  she  herself  apply  for  them;  say 
to  her  that  Mr.  Savage  told  yon  as  much.” 

“ Oh ! you 're  Mr.  Savage/'  eontinued  the  woman ; “she  knows 
what  a kind  young  gentleman  you  are,  and  hopeé  you  '11  persuade 
Mr.  Ludlow  to  forgive  her  once  more.  She  knows  she  \s  done 
wrong;  but  thinks  it  cau't  do  any  harm  — for  the  lady  was  deter- 

mined  to  make  you  out  not  to  be  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  and " 

I stopped  her  in  mid  clack. 

“No  harm  done  at  all.  Tell  Mrs.  Ludlow  her  husband  is  dead." 
“ Dead ! gracious  goodness  me  ! " with  a set  elevation  of  hands 
and  eyes,  “that MI  be  a sad  shock  to  the  poor  woman.” 

“ I daré  say  you  will  be  able  to  break  it  to  her,”  said  I,  opening 
the  door.  “ Excuse  me,  I aui  engaged.” 

When  the  woman  was  gone,  Mrs.  Greaves  carne  forward,  and  ap- 
prized  me  that  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Ludlow  and  her  companion  lin- 
gering  about  all  the  morning  on  the  otlier  side  of  tile  way.  “ I don't 
know/'  she  added,  “ what  quarrel  there  might  have  been  between 
the  poor  gentleman  and  hiswife;  but  it 's  a terrible  pity  she  can’t 
be  told  what  has  happeued.'* 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door,  which  being  opened,  admitted  the 
cursed  woman,  weeping  or  aífecting  to  weep,  supported  on  one  hand 
by  her  dram-drinking  friend,  pouring  consolatory  assurances  into 
lier  ear. 

“ Oh  sir ! is  that  you  ? ” cried  the  widow  ; “ do  not  be  too  hard 
upon  me,  I beseech  you.  Can  it  be  true  that  my  husband  is  dead  ?” 
“Walk  up  stairs,  madam,  and  you  shali  hear;  and  if  you  can, 
you  may  see.  Your  friend,  probably,  will  stay  below.” 

“ Pyrke,  stay  below  with  this  good  lady/'  she  said,  pointing  to 
Mrs.  Greaves.  “Mr.  Savage,  you  will  not  take  me  into  the  same 
room  with  him?  " 

“ Not  unless  you  wish  it,”  I replied,  leading  the  way.  “ Be  so 
good,  madam,  as  to  ceasc  these  sobbings ; there  are  none  here  that 
can  any  longer  be  aRected  by  them.”  I directed  her  to  a seat. 
“ You  want,”  I said,  after  a pause,  “the  clothes  you  left  beliind  you 
w’hen  you  rail  from  the  liouse  so  abruptly  some  duys  since." 

“ OÍi ! Mr.  Savage  ! ” she  replied,  “ I daré  not  look  you  in  the  face 
after  what  1 have  done.  I am  sure  if  I had  thought  it  would  have 
ended  as  it  lias " 

“ ¡Madam,"  said  I,  interrupting  her,  (I  could  not  cali  her  Mrs. 
Ludlow,)  “ young  as  1 am,  you  cannot  deceive  me.  Do  not  deceive 
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vourself.  You  can  look  me  in  tlie  taee,  or  you  had  not  sliown  your 
Ln  here  to-day.  You  want  your  clothes;  they  shall  be  packed  up. 
When  you  send  for  them  they  will  be  ready.  Mrs.  Greaves  will 

cive  them  to  you/' 

« How  you  must  hate  me ! ” she  began. 

« Don’tflatter  yoiuself:  I do  not.  I waste  no  feelmg  or  thought 


upon  you. 

This  waked  the  fiend 


-the  oíd  fiend  that,  never  dead,  liad  been 
slumberingr  within  her.  She  withdrew  her  handkerchief  Irom  her 
face,  which  Ludlow  had  once  thought  handsomc,  and  looked  at  rae. 
Perhaps  she  felt  that  words  wonld  have  been  weak  alter  that,— the 

^«Heías'left  you  all  his  money,  I suppose,”  she  said  with  an  eye 

ofmalice.  _ , . _ „ 

« He  has  not.  ITe  has  lcft  me  none. 

I ler  evcs  snavkled.  “ What  then  ? Can  he  have  been  so-— 
«WeakastoÍave  it  to  you  P - said  I.  “ Oh  no ! oh  no!  hewa* 
perfectly  sensible  before  he  died.  If  you  w,ll  cali  upon  Mr.  Myte 
whom  you  know,  I daré  say,  and  whom  you  will  easily  find— fot  he 
Uves  very  near  Mrs.  Brett,— yon  will  learn  the  contents  of  your  hus- 
band’s  will,  which  has  been  made  raany  years.  I may  tell  you,  how- 
ever  tira  ¿ou  are  not  raentioned  in  it:  and  I fear  you  will  never  de- 
rive the  slightest  benefit  frmn  the  bequest.  He  has  lett  the  whole 
of  his  money  to  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners. 

She  understood  me  ; but  was  able  to  restrain  lier  rage. 

“ That  ’s  very  extraordinary she  replied  ; “ for  he  always  san 

he  raeant  you  to  have  his  money.'’  , 

^T-Tp  rlifd  suddenlv.  or  I should  have  had  it. 

« And  T am  very  glad  he  did ! ” she  exclaimed  hastily.  “ I thank 
God  for  it,  I ’m  suri,  Mr.  Savage.  What  right  could  you  have  to  a 

' \ V ere  w ovth  while  to  bandy  words  with  you,  raadam,”  I re- 

turned,  “ I might  tell  you  that  tliere  is  a document  in  existence 
signed  by  yoursclf,  which,  were  it  not  a base  lie,  would  give  me  the 
best  ridit  rathe  world.  You  know  what  I mean. 

« I do  ; and,  if  you  had  treated  me  kindly,  I meant  to  have ' deme 
my  handwriting ; or  to  lrave  confessed,  at  least,  that  Mrs.  llrett  bribed 
me  to  do  it.  But  now  you  have  made  me  your  enemy  tor  ufe. 

« Pray  let  it  be  for  lile,"  said  I,  rising  with  her;  «and  it  now 
strikes  me  that  you  have  a further  claim  upon  that  excellent  lady. 
Had  you  not  better  cali  upon  her  when  you  leave  Myte,  and  tell  her 
what  you  ’ve  done  here,"pointing  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  wlnch 
the  corpse  lay  : — “this  work  is  worth  good  money,  I cun  tell  you. 
Have  you  any  desire  to  see  your  husband  ? ” 

“ No  I have  not.  Why  should  I ? " 

“True I forgot,”  I returned  ; “you  have  no  further  wish  to  see, 

me  I presume and  I led  the  way  dovn  stairs.  ..  . 

“ I hope  1 may  see  you  on  the  gallows  one  of  these  days,  said  the 

woman  spitefully. 

“ I fear  you  will  escape  it/'  saul  I. 

She  turned.  The  look  of  scorn  shebestowed  upon  me  was,  I have 
nodoubt,  perfectly  unaffected.  She  withdrew  her  fricnd  Irom  Mrs. 
Greaves,  and  hastily  left  the  house,  closing  the  door  after  hei  with 
violence.  It  was  a long  time  before  I saw  her  ngam. 
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My  interview  with  this  creature  (lid  me  good.  Iaidlow’s  sudden 
death  had  so  completely  stunned  my  senses,  that  until  now  I liad 
been  unablc  to  bring  my  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  anythingsave 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  me,  and  of  that  only  vaguely  and 
with  a sort  of  incredulity.  Greaves  and  his  wife  had  kindly  under- 
taken,  in  the  first  instance,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
funeral,  and  had  asked  me  many  times  to  coimnunicate  with  his 
friends.  I had  told  them  he  had  none.  Now,  however,  I remember- 
ed  two  whom  it  would  be  as  well  to  apprize  of  his  death — Myte  and 
Lady  Masón.  His  wife  (how  I bate  to  cali  her  so !)  was,  at  thismo- 
ment,  doubtless,  on  hev  way  to  the  formcr  — I would  write  to  her 
ladyship.  My  then  present  temper  of  mind  produced  the  following 
letter. 

“ Madam, — Your  oíd  and  faithful  servant,  Ludlow,  is  dead — mur- 
dered  by  his  wife  — by  my  motlier,  and  — by  you.  How  he  died, 
should  you  desire  to  see  me,  I will  tell  you  : what  he  said  of  you, 
and  the  sense  he  had  of  your  conduct,  you  shall  likewise  hcar. 
Meanwhile,  I hope  this  intelligence  will  cause  yon  as  much  pain  as 
you  ever  felt  in  your  life.  If  it  do — I say  it  not  uncharitably,  or  as 
wishing  wantonly  to  disturb  your  peace  — it  will  be  some  expiation, 
(unavailing,  madam,  at  best,)  of  your  wicked  treatment  of  a wor- 
thy  man,  and  of  one  not  so  worthy  — I mean,  your  humble  servant, 
and,  would  I could  truly  add,  not  your  grandson, 

“ Richard  Savage  ” 

This  letter  I despatched  forthwith  by  Greaves,  with  an  intimation 
that  it  required  no  answer,  and  I resumed  my  seat  by  the  side  of  my 
dead  friend.  The  letter  I had  just  written,  far  from  carrying  oíT  my 
evil  passions,  or  such  passions  as  are  commonly  called  evil,  had  in- 
flamed  them  to  a degree  almost  intolerable ; ñor  was  the  sight  of 
that  meek,  subsiding  face,  imperceptibly  changing,  but  hourly 
changed,  calculated  to  calm  or  to  modérate  them.  The  eternal  soul, 
as  it  passed  through  the  lips  for  ever,  had  mantlecl  the  face  with  a 
transitory  expression  — the  last  faint  impress  of  humanity  — but 
it  was  now  gone.  I felt  that  I was  alone  in  the  world  — a sad 
feeling,  towhich  ñor  time,  ñor  use,  ñor  philosophy  will  reconcile  us, 
— but  not  this  only  did  I feel.  1 had  been  deprived  — basely  robbed 
of  my  solé  friend  and  protector  by  one  whom  nature  had  designed 
for  both,  and  who  liad  outraged  nature.  Pitiless  devil ! but  what 
are  words  of  thee,  to  thee?  Take  breath,  and  curse  me  if  thou  wilt. 
I care  not,  only  that  I know  it  will  do  thee  good. 

Whilst  I thus  sat,  brooding  revenge — for  my  thoughts  had  ílowed 
into  that  channel,  Greaves  returned,  and  acquuinted  me  that  he  had 
been  overtaken  by  a footman  from  Lady  Masón,  and  that  the  man 
earnestly  requested  to  see  me  immediately.  He  was  below.  I de- 
sired  that  he  might  be  shown  up  stairs. 

The  man  entered — my  letter  open  in  his  hand. 

“ Oh  ! young  gentleman,”  said  he,  “my  lady  must  see  you  direet- 
ly.  She  gave  me  this  letter  into  my  liands,  saying  I should  find  out 
where  you  lodged  by  it,  and  hurried  me  away.  1 think  she  *s  beside 
herself,  in  a manner  of  speaking.  She  hasn’t  walked  as  well  about 
the  rooin  these  many  years.” 

“And  you  llave  read  that  letter,  Nat,  I suppose?”  said  I. 

“ Why,  yes,  sir,  I have,  I must  say.  I hope  it  ain't  true.” 
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“ Go  in  and  sec  for  youi  self.  He  was  a friend  of  yours,  I be- 
lieve." 

The  man  did  so,  and  carne  back  in  a minute,  bis  face  bedewed 
with  tears. 

“ He  was  a friend  to  me,  sir,"  said  he ; “ vou  may  say  that,  and 
the  best  friend  l ever  had  in  the  world  ; the  kindest  man  a servant 
ever  lived  under.  There'll  be  plenty  of  grieving  at  the  house  when 
J tell  it  'era.  I hope  he  died,  as  1 may  say,  happy,  sir — comfortable, 
like?  " 

“ I trust  he  did,  Nat." 

“ He  deserved  both  to  live  and  die  happy,  sir.  The  good  he  has 
done  unbeknown " 

I stopped  the  friendly  fellow.  I can  readily  believe  it/'  said  I, 
“ but  time  presses  now.  Tell  Lady  Masón  I will  be  with  her  in  a 
few  minutes/* 

I lingered  awhile  after  the  man  was  gone.  If  I say  that  I uttered 
a fervent  prayer,  I must  say  also  what  that  prayer  was.  It  was  that 
what  I designed  to  speak  to  Lady  Masón  might  come  hoineto  her, — 
that  I might  make  her  at  least  feel, — that  I might  cause  her  to  trem- 
ble,  — that  I might  enforce  her  to  pray.  “ Charity  ! charity  ! " me- 
thinks  I hear  some  worthy,  well-conducted,  paying-his-way  citizen 
exclaim,  whose  debtor  lately  died  iñ  gaol,  hearing  that  his  wife  had 
hanged  herself,  and  that  his  children  were  gone  to  the  parish ; “re- 
venge  does  not  become  us, — put  away  this  heathen  morality/*  Wor- 
thy mouth-maker  and  citizcn,  it  is  not  revenge,  I tell  you  ; it  is  re- 
sentment,  which  is  just,  and  human,  and  Christian.  Tell  me,  ex- 
pounder  of  the  faith  that  is  in  you,  whether  we  are  not  bidden  to 
look  for  justice,  and  to  hope  for  merey  ? 

Opening  the  street-door,  Myte  stood  before  me,  palé  and  motion- 
less  as  a statue. 

“ Well,  sir,  do  you  want  me  ? " I said  eoldly. 

He  seized  me  by  the  wrists.  <c  Ricardo,  don*t  rate  — don't  scold 
me ; I know  I deserve  it,  but  you  mus'n't.  I told  your  prodigious 
preceptor — what  was  his  ñame  ? — I cali  him  Gog, — how  sorry  1 was 
that  I had  done  you  injustiee.  Who  *s  to  believe  a lying  world?  I 
won't,  till  we're  all  of  us  liars,  and  then  lies  will  be  truth.  Ilere! 
come  in — I want  to  speak  with  you/* 

“ I am  busy,  sir — I ara  engaged/*  said  I,  striving  to  release  myself 
from  him, — “ Lady  Masón  particularly  desires  to  see  me/' 

He  stared  at  that,  and  then,  snapping  his  fingers,  “ And  so  it  was 
a lie  (how  current  the  lies  are!)  I heard  just  now?  Take  me  up 
stairs.  I won't  keep  you  a minute.  Woful  's  at  home?  " 

He  was  at  home, — I did  not  undeceive  him,  but  brought  him  into 
the  sitting-room. 

“ Jezebel  has  been  with  me,"  said  lie;  “ where  's  Jeremiah?  but, 
never  mind,  it's  better  he  ’s  away  for  the  present.  Jezebel  has  been 
with  me." 

“ And  who  is  she,  sir  ? ” 

“ Who  is  she  ? There  can  be  but  one  living  woman  to  whom  that 
ñame  belongs : no,  no,  I don’t  mean  the  other  — you  know  what  I 
cali  her.  Well,  she  told  me,  but  what  could  be  her  motive,  I don't 
know,  for  I would  scarcely  listen  to  her  — she  told  me  that  Woful 
was  dead ; ay,  and  she  looked  as  though  she  expected  I should  be- 
lieve her  — and  she  did  give  me  a turn." 
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“ And  how  did  she  look  ? " I inquired. 

“ As  though  she  wanted  to  cry,  but  couldn’t.  She  talked  some- 
thing  about  a will — a will ! She  was  never  solicitous  about  his  will 
before,  I believe." 

“She  has  for  once  spoken  truth,  Air.  Ai  y te,"  I replied ; “your 
friendo  that  is  to  say,  Air.  Ludlow,  once  your  friend — is  dead." 

Aíyte  jumped  out  of  his  chair.  “Dead!  Ludlow  dead!  impossi- 
ble ! Yon  are  jesting  with  me.  You  know,  and  he  knows,  how  I 
lovc  him.  It  was  all  a mistake,  I tcll  you  again  and  again  ; and  I ’ll 
believe  him  and  you  the  longest  day  I ha  ve  to  live,  though  you 
speak  parables.” 

I opened  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  and  pointed  to  the  coífin. 
<c  Look  here,  sir,  tliis  is  truth,  I am  sorry  to  say  it." 

After  gazing  at  the  coífin  for  some  minutes,  he  leaned  against  the 
mantcl-piece,  and  fell  into  tears. 

“ Why  didn't  you  break  it  to  me  ? " he  said  reproachfully, — “ you 
don’t  know  what  you  do,  young  man,  when  you  trifle  with  an  oíd 
inan's  feelings.  You  don't.  cry.  Why  don’t  you  ? You  ’re  a stock, 
or  a stoic,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same  tbing.  Poor,  dear  oíd 
Woful  — oíd  ? not  oíd.  I 'm  a.fool  and  a liar.  Ó Ricardo  ! We  are 
quits  now.  You  have  wounded  me  more  than  I ever  hurt  you  " 

His  gricf  affected  me.  “ I did  not  mean  to  do  so,”  said  I ; “ for- 
give  me.  Come,  sir,  look  upon  him  for  the  last  time." 

“Look  upon  him  ! " and  he  shrank  from  me, — “ I wonldn’t  for  the 
two  hemispheres.  I should  never  recover  it  — it  would  kill  me.  I 
never  saw  a corpsc  in  my  life,  and  never  will.  Lud!  Lud  ! what  '11 
Aírs.  Aíyte  say,  and  Vandal,  and  AIrs.  Langley  ? Does  Lucas  know 
of  it  ? " 

“ I had  forgotten  Lucas ; but  I will  send  to  him." 

“ The  jockey  of  Norfolk  ! " cried  Aíyte  ; “ how  will  oíd  Parr  take 
it?  like  a pill,  to  be  sure.  It'll  clap  a second  winter  upon  that  oíd 
white  poli  of  his,  and  kill  him  outright.  We  that  have  secn  such 
nights  together ! " 

He  appeared  to  brighten  at  the  recollection,  but  his  countenance 
presently  fell  again. 

“ What  killed  him  ? " he  asked. 

“ Another  weak  and  wicked  invention  of  my  mother’s,  in  which 
Jezebel,  as  you  cali  her,  sir,  took  part.” 

" What ! more  lies  ? " cried  Aíyte  ; “ don’t  let  me  liear  tliem,  I be- 
seech  and  implore.  I won't.  You  are  going  to  Lady  Alason — let  me 
walk  that  way  with  you.  Ileigho!  Who  could  believe  women 
wcre  so  wicked?  It  was  because  I thought  better  of  them  that  I 
thought  worse  of  you." 

He  ventured  to  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  of  the  inner  room. 
“ God  bless  you  ! " said  he,  “dear  oíd  companion,  and  honest  fellow, 
and  good  friend,  lying  there,  all  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly,  as  Lear 
says ; but,  oh  ! that 's  too  shocking. — If  you  're  not  gone  to  Iíeaven,” 
and  he  turned  his  face,  streaming  with  tears  towards  me,  — “ why, 
then,  I shall  llave  a warra  place  of  it — I símil,  Ricardo,  I shall ; and 
a very  warm  place,  too.  líe  was  a good  man  — good  — and  a man. 
Heaven  bless  him  I Say  f Amen.*  " 

I did  so ; and  he  embraced  me,  crying. 

“ I shall  blubber  my  eyes  out  if  I stay  any  longer,  and  must  wTalk 
borne  by  guess ; or  do,  as  blind  beggars  do,  knock  people  about  the 
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toes  with  a stick  till  I get  a elear  path.  Take  me  away ; ancl  don’t 
let  me  see  the  man  you  sent  to  me  once  or  twice — G reaves.  G reaves, 
indeed ! How  many  friends  lias  lie  lost  tliis  quarter  to  whom  he 
owed  money,  and  who  nevcr  took  a memorándum  ? ” 

By  the  time  we  were  got  into  the  Street,  he  had  rallied  consider- 
ably.  (Trivial  little  grig!  I must  e’en  say  tlius  mueli  of  thee.  Thou 
werttoo  merry  a man  to  endure  grief  for  five  minutes  together,  till — 
for  the  griin  enemy,  forerunner,  and,  like  a link-boy,  foreshower  of 
death,  will  press  his  company  upon  us, — till,  I say,  he  carne  to  thee 
with  thy  wife’s  last  prayer  upon  his  lips,  and  then  thou  held'st  out 
some  five  days.  Peace  be  with  thee,  and  thy  joyous  spirit!) 

We  walked  in  silence  till  we  carne  to  the  Street  in  which  Lady 
Masón  lived. 

“ Stay  a moment,”  said  he,  "one  moment.  The  woman  said  some- 
thing  about  a will.  Has  he  left  a w ill  ? ” 

" He  died  too  suddenly  to  make  a fresh  one.  He  wished  to  see 
you,  but  died  before  morning.  He  told  me  you  had  a will  of  his, 
macle  many  years  since.” 

,f  What ! that  to  the  Reformation  Society  ? His  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
as  I used  to  cali  it,  that  would  mislead  his  money  into  the  quagmires 
of  vice,  and  the  sloughs  of  iniquity.  I shall  burn  it,  and  hand  over 
his  money  to  you.” 

" You  must  do  no  such  thing,”  I replied ; " I hold  it  sacred.  Be- 
sides,  I have  already  told  his  w'ife  that  such  a will  is  in  existence.” 

" Who,  w'ere  I to  burn  it,  would  come  in  for  her  tliirds,”  said  he. 
" Did  ever  goose  hold  his  head  up  so  high  as  you,  and  was  ever 
goose  such  a goose  ? Why  did  you  open  lip  to  such  a harridan  ? ” 

“ It  can’t  be  helped  now,”  I returned  ; "had  he  lived,  it  had  been 
otherwise.  No  matter.  I daré  say  I shall  be  able  to  make  my  way 
through  the  world.” 

"Ay,  and  come  out  at  the  antipodes,  no  doubt,”  returned  Myte, 
— “ nothing  more  easy.  Give  a man  a thousánd  years,  and  the  first 
threescore  and  ten  don't  count  for  much.  What  's  to  be  done  ? ” 

" I have  no  earthly  right  or  title  to  the  money,”  said  I.  " It  is 
true,  he  had  no  relations ; but  his  wife  knows  of  the  will.” 

" She  will  have  all  if  I destroy  it,”  said  Myte ; " and  you  can 
have  none,  whether  I do  or  no.  O Lord  ! I wish  I could  be  a rogue 
safely — for  this  once.  If  I wouldn't,  I hope  I may  never  be  honest 
again.  Go  to  Lady  Masón,  and  cali  upon  me  on  your  return.” 

I promised  that  I would  do  so,  and  wras  hastening  away,  when  he 
again  detained  me. 

" Look  you  liere,”  said  he  ; " I have  a large  sum  of  money  of  poor 
Woftil's  in  my  hands.  Well — what  must  I do  ? and  it  must  be  done, 
I see  that.  1 must  wait  upon  the  society.  I shall  be  ushered  into  a 
room  — to  the  committee,  where  three  or  four  red-faced  and  round- 
bellied  rogues  are  seated — rogues,  to  whom  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners  has  not  extended,  but  to  whom  the  cant  brings  grist — and  good 
grist,  too ; such  as  makes  the  sinners  thank  Heaven  they  never 
thought  of  being  honest,  but  did  think  of  seeming  to  be  so.  Well; 
behold  me  : liere  I come  on  my  fool’s  errand — of  money  left — of  the 
testator — of  the  amount.  How  their  eyes  goggle  one  at  each  otlier ; 
‘ Prav  be  seated,  sir/ — f Let  me  beg  of  you  to  be  seated,  sir/  How 
the  elbows  are  at  w ork  at  the  sides  which  aré  about  to  have  another 
inch  covering  upon  tliem.  Lord  ! oh  Lord  ! what  a born  fool  will 
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they  think  me,  aiul  what  a fool  shall  I look  ! — not  a born  fool,  but 
a made  one  — to  show  how  great  a fool  could  be  made.  I pay  over 
my  money,  and  retire  blushing,  like  a modest  man  who  has  done  a 
good  deed  — for  they  always  look  as  asbamed  as  though  they  liad 
been  doing  a bad  one.  Lo  ! as  I pass  through  the  gates,  two  thieves, 
one  on  each  side,  gauging  my  empty  pockets.  f Wa)k  in,  gentle- 
men,  to  the  committee, — I beg ; to  the  committee,  I entreat.  They 
have  already  saved  you  the  trouble/  And  this  is  the  end  of  Woful's 
money." 

I could  not  forbear  smiling,  albeit  anxious  to  ge t away,  at  this 
whimsical  picture. 

“ Don't  laugh,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head  with  a seriousness 
altogether  unusual.  u Tt  won't  bear  thinking  npon.  There — go. 
* Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  I * Why  don’t  they  en- 
dose Ilounslow  Ileath,  and  Bagshot  Ileath,  and  Finchley  Common, 
and  pensión  the  highwaymen  ? ” 

He  let  me  go,  and  I hastened  to  Lady  Masón.  The  servant  an- 
nounced  me,  ancl  retired.  She  met  me  half  way.  Spitc  of  my  re- 
cent resolve  I could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  have  uttered  a word  of 
reproach  to  her.  She  looked  like  a doomed  being  — like  one  whom 
death  liad  called,  and  who  had  heard,  and  who  liad  seen  him. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  said,  “ Do  you  know  what 
you  have  written  to  me?  You  tell  me  Ludlow  is  dead.  Is  tliat 
true? — oh,  no ; and  that  I have  murdéred  him  ; and  thal  is  not  true. 
What  had  his  wife  to  do  with  it?  I cannot  make  that  out.  You  are 
a strange  youth." 

I was  about  to  say  sometliing,  but  she  chccked  me.  “ How  you 
are  grown  since  last  1 saw  you ! This  is  an  odd  world,  my  boy  ; 
and  I am  a strange  woman,  and  very  oíd —as  oíd  as  I well  can  be  to 
retain  my  pool*  senses.  Wandering  again,  I declare  ! Come,  tell 
me,"  and  she  made  me  lcad  her  to  the  window.  “ You  say  Ludlow 
is  dead.  I cannot  believe  it.  I wi  1 1 not  believe  it.  Look  me  in  the 
face,  and  confess  that  it  is  not  true." 

“ I wisli,  madam,  from  my  soul ” 

“ You  look  me  in  the  face,"  she  said,  stopping  me, <c  and  your  lace 
tells  me  that  it  is  true.  It  is  a sad  thing,"  with  a shudder  ; <l  but  it 
cannot  be  helped  now.  It  is  a way  we  must  all  go.  You  must  let 
me  know  how  he  died ; but  why  do  you  keep  me  standing  here? 
Don’t  you  know  that  I am  aged  and  infirm  ? " 

I took  her  arm,  and  helped  her  to  her  cliair. 

(t  There  — there  ; now  we  are  as  we  should  be.  Now,  sit  down. 
What  did  Ludlow  say  in  his  last  moments — of  me,  I mean.  I want 
to  know  that.  He  reproached  me,  did  he  not?  He  vilified  his  mis- 
tress  ? well — I say  it  is  a strange  world.”  She  fixed  her  eyes  earnest- 
ly  lipón  me.  “ He  cursed  me — cursed  me?  ” 

“ No,  madam,  he  did  not,”  I replied.  “ He  enjoined  me  to  tell 
you  that,  as  you  had  been  bis  earliest,  so  liad  you  been  his  best 
friend  and  protectress,  — that  he  was  sensible  of  your  goodness,  and 
grateful  for  it ; and  on  his  dying  bed  he  blessed  you,  and  prayed  for 
your  liappiness.” 

She  shook  her  head  with  a sad  smile.  “ He  was  a good  creature  ; 
faithful  and  honest,  and  only  too  grateful.  I3ut  what  of  the  last  few 
months  ? what  of  my  discharging  him  ? I did  discharge  him  from 
my  house,  from  my  Service/' 
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“ Pardon  me,  madam,  I would  rather  not  answer  tliat  question.” 

“ But  that  questiou  must  be  answered,”  she  returned  quickly,  and 
with  an  imperious  air,  which  reminded  me  wjiose  mother  she  was, — 
“ it  must  be  answered.  No,  no,  sir ; I must  be  obevf  d.  What  did 
he  say,”  measuring  her  words,  “ of  my  turning  him  out  of  doors?  ” 

“ lie  said,  madam/'  I replied  after  some  hesitation,  “ that  it  was 
not  yonr  act, — that  you  had  been  misled, — controlled  by  another.” 

“ And  that  is  true  — true  — truc!  ” she  cxclaimed,  snatching  my 
hands  betweeu  liers.  “ Oh ! my  poor  dear  boy,  how  grieved  you 
look.  Come,  come/'  patting  my  cheek,  “ you  must  not  grieve.  It 
is  for  oíd  people  to  grieve ; I am  sure  I do.  That  is  true, — I have 
been  misled  and  controlled,  and  made  to  do  things  in  my  age  at 
which  my  youth  would  have  blushed ; and  which  have  shamed  both 
youth  and  age.  I thank  my  good  God  that  I am  not  well  able  to 
reason  with  myself  now.  There  is  a hoop  of  iron  bound  round  my 
head, — it  seems  like  it.  But  for  that,  I should  go  distracted.  You 
must  not  tell  me,  or  write  to  me,  anything  more  about  Ludio w, 
— murdered  ! indeed  ! murdered ! ” repeating  the  word  many  times. 
“ Mrs.  Freeman  is  dead — that's  true,  is  it  not?  He  told  me  so  five 
years  ago.” 

“ It  is  true,  madam;  Mrs.  Freeman  died  some  years  since.” 

She  fell  into  a long  reverie.  “ Why,”  she  said,  at  length,  sudden- 
ly,  with  a smart  blow  upon  my  arm,  — “ to  be  sure.  Jane  Barton 
was  his  wife  — pretty  Jane  Barton,  as  we  used  to  cali  her.  She 
brought  herself  to  shame  ; but — merey  on  me,  that  was  long  ago — . 
very  long  ago.  That  never  murdered  him.  Hush ! what 's  that?  ” 

I listened ; but  lieard  nothing. 

<e  Hush  ! she's  Corning:  let  us  be  prepared  for  her,”  arranging  her 
head-dress, — “ let  us  be  quite  serene.  Don't  stir.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Brett  walked  into  the  room.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  confusión  or  even  of  surprise  when  she  saw  me. 
Was  there  ever  such  a self-possessed  woman  ? I protest,  as  she  ad- 
vanced,  she  bestowed  upon  me  a slight  grave  smile,  and  there  was 
an  h unible  depression  of  the  eyelids — mock,  that,  I suspect. 

“ Is  your  ladyship  better  this  morning  ? ” she  said,  taking  the  seat 
which  on  her  entrance  I had  involuntarily  relinquished. 

a I have  heard  news  that  should  make  me  worse,”  replied  Lady 
Masón.  “Ludlow  is  dead.” 

“ I know  it,”  returned  Mrs.  Brett ; “ and  I am  glad  of  it.  He  was 
a fool  and  a knave,  and  deserved  to  die.  Either  may  be  happy  and 
prosperous ; both  in  onc,  never.” 

“ You  must  not  talk  so/'  exclaimed  Lady  Masón  ; “ he  was  a good 
creature.” 

“ Nay,  I said  it  out  of  no  enmity  to  the  fellow,”  cried  Mrs.  Brett. 

“ He  is  gone.  Let  him  go.  He  was  not  fitted  for  this  world.” 

And  we  that  are,”  said  Lady  Masón  liastily, — “are  we  prepared 
for  the  next?  Oh  Anne  ! Anne  ! ” 

“ I was  at  clmrch  last  Sunday,  and  heard  a very  long  sermón,” 
said  Mrs.  Brett  with  a yawn.  “ But  you  are  ill — your  head  bad 
again.  Why  is  this  youth  standing  here?  Is  he  wanted  ? ” 

“Your  son!”  cried  Lady  Masón  almost  sternly.  “ Recollect 
yourself,  child,  he  is  your  own  son.  Now  Ludlow  is  gone  I must 
have  no  more  of  this.  He  was  the  obstacle.” 
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Mrs.  Brctt  turned  to  me  with  a lofty  air.  “ Wcre  you  with  your 
falher  when  he  died,  sir  ? " 

Insolent  w ornan  ! how  I despised  her  ! 

“ No,  madam,"  I replied,  “ I was  not.  Were  you  ? " 

What  a déínoniacal  face  was  hers  in  an  instant.  She  would  have 
avisen,  but  was  detained  by  Lady  Masón,  who  flung  her  arms  about 
her. 

“ The  dear  boy  i " she  cried  imploringly, — “ the  dear  boy  ! be  mer- 
ciful  to  him,  as  you  hope  for  mercy.  See,  how  grieved  he  looks  ! 
Oh ! that  I were  dead,  and  in  my  grave ! Anne,  you  will  send  me 
to  my  grave/' 

Mrs.  Brett  gently  released  herself  from  hcr  mother’s  embrace. 

“You  will  kill  yourself  with  these  extra  vagances,"  she  said  : 
“be  composed;  nay,  I will  leave  you  else.  We  must  have  no 
scenes." 

“ I am  quite  calm,"  said  Lady  Masón  vaguely. 

“ That  is  well.  I am  glad  the  boy  is  liere.  Step  forward,  sir  ; I 
have  something  to  say  to  my  niotlier  which  you  tnay  hear.  You  will 
see  that  I wish  you  well,  for  it  will  be  a lesson  to  you." 

I approached,  and  took  a seat. 

“Madam,"  she  resumed,  turning  to  Lady  Masón,  “the  wisdom 
you  may  derive  from  my  story  will  come  too  late.  Ludio  w,  too, 
might  have  profíted  by  it.  This  boy  is  my  son " 

“ Heaven  be  praised  ! " began  Lady  Masón. 

“At  all  fitting  times  Ileaven  shoulcl  be  praised."  interrupted 
Mrs.  Brett.  “ Restrain  yourself,  madam,  I entreat.  This  boy  is  my 
son  ; you  say  so.  I will  not  deny  it." 

Lady  Masón  was  again  about  to  break  forth  into  a rapture ; but  a 
something  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Brett,  as  I conceive,  restrained  her. 

“ My  daughter  ! " she  said  piteously,  “ you  must  not  trifle  with 
us,  or  play  with  us." 

“ 1 will  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Brett, — “that  I have  never  done  with 
you.  Perhaps  1 might  say,  would  that  you  liad  never  played  and 
trifled  with  me.  That  youth,  if  he  were  my  son,  or  if  he  be  my  son, 
— as  you  will  — might  echo, c would  that  you  liad  never  played  and 
trifled  with  me/  And  I am  aceounted  wicked,  cruel,  vindictive,  un- 
natural.  Look,  now,  what  you  and  your  good  Ludlow  have  done." 

She  paused,  regarding  me  intently  for  some  time.  I was  interest- 
ed,  ancl  at  the  time  touched  by  the  expression  of  her  face.  Her  eyes 
appeared  full  ofsorrowful  meaning — almost  of  tenderness — feigned, 
— I know  now  it  was  feigned.  She  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow. 
“ It  is  gone — and  for  ever." 

“ Madam,"  she  resumed,  “when  Lord  Rivers  was  djdng,  he  sent 
for  me.  He  wished  to  see  me.  The  living  who  wrong  me,  I can 
never  pardon  ; the  dying  I can  forgive.  I went  to  him.  He  was 
solicitóos  to  know  what  had  become  of  my  son.  I told  him  he  was 
dead.  You  told  7)ie.  so.  I thought  his  brain  was  touched  when  he 
questioned  me.  What  else  could  I think  ? And,  when  he  said  that 
you  had  constantly  assured  him  the  child  was  living,  even  to  the 
last,  within  a few  months,  I was  confirmed  in  my  belief.  My  story 
is  at  an  end  when  I acquaint  you  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  had  left  to  the  child  in  his  will,  was  struck  out 
of  it."  She  turned  to  me.  “ You  are  vastly  indebted  to  your  friends, 
sir,  if  you  are  my  son  : if  not,  very  little  to  your  fortune." 
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Lady  Masón  appeared  not  to  comprchend,  at  the  moment,  the  tenor 

of  this  speecli ; but  when  she  di d description  oí*  that  face 

were  hopeless.  Even  her  daughter  was  terrified  by  it.  “ Speak  ! 
speak  ! ” she  exclaimed.  “ Yes  — yes  — speak  ? we  niust  all  speak 
when  we  come  to  answer  God.  I must,  and  so  must  you.  Weep, 
w ornan,  weep  ; or,  what  is  better, — pray.” 

She  féíl  down  upon  her  knees,  raising  her  aged  and  clasped  hands 
towards  me. 

i(  Now,  iny  God, — and  thou  art  a merciful  God, — what  is  left  to 
me  but  to  die  ? Oh!  thou  wronged,  dear  child, — on  all  hands 
wronged, — how  can  I look  for  forgiveness  from  thee  ? ” 

Her  daughter  liad  taken  her  in  her  arms,  and  was  attempting  to 
lift  her  from  the  ground. 

“Rise,  madam,”  she  exclaimed;  c<  what  strange  proceedings  are 
here?  The  youth  must  laugh  at  you.  You  knew  Lord  Rivers  had 
left  my  son  nothing.  It  is  but  as  it  was/* 

“ Would  that  I were  as  I was,  or  that  I had  never  been ! ” cried 
Lady  Masón.  “ Rise  ? I may  be  raised,  Anne  ; but  I shall  never  rise 
again.” 

She  snatched  Mrs.  Brett  hastily  by  the  wrist,  and  beckoning  im- 
patiently  to  me  to  approach,  took  mine  al  so. 

(<  My  daughter  ! ” she  said  solemnly,  “ the  wicked  do  not  bad  deeds 
for  nothing.  I llave  done  your  will,  and  it  has  beOn  wickedness.  I 
ask  you  now  to  do  my  will ; it  is  that  you  will  save  two  souls,  or  try 
to  save  them.  Behold  your  son  — your  own  son,  as  Ileaven  is  my 
witness ; as  Ludlow,  who  is  now,  I trust,  in  Ileaven,  is  his  witness, 
your  own  son.  I will  be  calm,  but  you  must  hearme.  We  deceived 
you  ; but  this  boy  never  did  you  wrong.  You  cannot  líate  him  for 
our  fault.  Come  — come  — my  dear  daughter,  iny  Anne,  my  only 
child — take  him  to  your  arms,  to  your  heart!” 

Feebly  indeed,  but  with  all  the  strength  of  which  she  was  mis- 
tress,  did  the  miserable  lady  strive  to  join  our  hands. 

“No?  ” she  cried,  staring  upward  wildly  at  her  daughter.  “ By 
the  Mukcr  we  llave  botli  outraged,  you  shall  do  my  bidding.  Anne 
Brett,  you  shall  obey  me.  Oh  ! speak  to  her,  Richard  — join  with 
me  in  entreaties  — in  prayers  to  that  insensible  woman.  You  may 
look,  Anne;  but  I see  you  are  moved”  (poor  lady!  Mrs.  Brett 
moved  in  my  favour !)  “you  will  acknowledge  him  — you  will  pro- 
tect  him — you  will  be  his  mother.” 

€<  Assure  yourself,  madam,  that  I will  not,”  returned  Mrs.  Brett. 

Lady  Masón  relinquished  her  liold  upon  us,  and  fell  upon  the  floor 
prone — motionless  tíren,  as  déath. 

“ You  have  killed  her,  madam,”  I exclaimed. 

te  Peace,  dolt ! ” she  replicd;  “ ring  the  bell,  and  retire.  You  can 
be  of  no  Service  here.” 

“ I will  at  least  stay,  madam,  till  it  be  ascertained  whether  Lady 
Masón  still  lives.” 

She  answered  not,  but,  taking  her  mother's  head  upon  her  knee, 
applied  salts  to  her  nose.  The  servante  now  ran  in,  and,  raising  tlieir 
lady  in  their  arms,  conveyed  her  to  an  inner  room,  Mrs.  Brett  fol- 
lowing  them. 

Could  I believc  my  ears?  I listened  ; and  was  at  length  assured 
that  tliey  had  not  deceived  me.  Yes ; Mrs.  Brett,  with  the  most 
fond  and  tender  endearments,  was  endeavouring  to  restore  her  mo- 
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ther  to  consciousness — blandishments  such  as  I llave  seen  a young 
mother  exhaust,  or  rather  strive  to  exhaust  apon  her  firstborn,  and 
which  a daughter  may  gracefully  and  sweetly  repay  to  her  aged  pa- 
rent.  I heard  these.  A pang  of  nature  — for  it  was  a pang — shot 
through  my  lieart, — a tlirill  went  through  my  frame, — from  my  eyes 
gushed  forth  tears.  Then,  not  till  then,  I felt  that  I had  a mother. 
Like  a fool,  like  a great  girl,  or  a blubbering  boy,  I sat  down  and 
wept  — siglied  — sobbed,  that  my  mother  inight  llave  heard  me. 
(Would  that  the  worthy  housekeeper  had  never  withdrawn  me  from 
beneath  the  bed-clothes !) 

I was  disturbed  at  this  sorry  employment  by  the  entrance  into 
the  room  of  the  lady  who  had  unwittingly  put  me  upon  it.  I dried 
my  eyes  hastily,  and  wiped  my  beslubbered  face.  Her  own  was 
paler  than  before,  but  as  coid  and  callous. 

“ Yon  are  still  here,  sir  ? ” she  said,  advancing. 

" I waited,  madam,  to  learn  the  State  of  Lady  Masón.” 

“ She  is  better.  But  yon  llave,  I perceive,  been  weeping.  If  for 
Lady  Masón,  you  llave  begun  too  soon.  You  sliould  reserve  your 
tears  for  her  funeral.  Tears  are  sometí  mes  scarce  at  funerals.” 

(*‘  At  yours,  at  least,  they  will  be,”  I thought  to  myself  after- 

wards.) 

If  any  moisture  had  lingered  upon  my  cheeks,  the  blush  that  over- 
spread  my  face  would  have  scorched  it  off  in  an  instant.  As  yet, 
however,  something  of  the  woman  abided  with  me.  I approaehed 
her  respectfully. 

u Why,  madam,”  I said,  " will  you  ever  treat  me  thus?  How 
have  I wronged,  — in  what  way  have  T injured,  — in  wliat  manner 
have  I ofíended  you  ? What  is  my  fault  ? Tell  me,  and  I will  cor- 
rect  it.  Would  that  I knew  how  I could  oblige  you  ! ” 

" You  know  very  well  how  you  could  oblige  me,”  shereturned, — 
"ay,  and  Richard  Freeman,  or  Ludlow, — whatever  be  your  líame, 
— even  to  you  would  I acknowledge  my  obligation.  Let  me  not  see 
you  again.  Let  me  never  hear  of  you  or  from  you  more,  and  I will 
thank  you.  Relinquish  your  absurd — your  preposterous  claims  ; rc- 
turn  to  the  honcst  ealling  for  wliicli  your  parents  designed  you,  and 
which,  I am  told,  was  that  of  a cobbler  ! ” 

This  was  too  much. 

“ What,  madam  ! ” I cried  fiercely,  “ after  the  asscveration  of  your 
dying  mother,  will  you  still  reject  me?  " 

“ That  was  so  well  thought  on  of  Ludlow,”  she  said,  with  a scorn- 
ful  $m  i le, — “ the  artful  knave  to  a weak  and  confiding  mi  stress.  To 
pass  you  off — his  own,  or  his  sister's,  or  his  wife's  son,  for  mine  ! 
The  creature  hated  me,  1 believe.  You  are  a clever  youth.  You 
have  supported  him  well.  But  enough  of  this.  Begone ! — what  is 
your  ñame — is  it  Freeman  ? ” 

" Richard  Savage,  madam,  son  of  the  late  Earl  Rivers.’* 

"Words — words — forward,  well-taught,  well-faced  stripling;  but 
a bungler,  too.  Come,  I will  be  plain  with  you.  Had  I been  as  easy, 
as  credulous  as  my  mother,  do  you  think  your  abrupt,  ill-conceived, 
ill-executed  intrusión  upon  me  in  my  own  house  would  have  im- 
posed  upon  me?  liad  I previously  been  shown  the  best  reason  to 
believe  that  1 had  a son  in  existence,  could  1 have  mistaken  yon  for 
him — with  those  player’s  antics?” 

I was  silent.  To  say  the  trutli,  I managed  that  scenc — for,  after 
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all,  it  must  be  so  callee! — very  awkwardly.  And  yet  the  case  itself 
was  scenic ; and  upon  a little  reflection  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
manner  of  performance  ought  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion.  Tell  me,  O Eliza  Haywood  !*  tliou  great  genius  of  modern  fic- 
tion  ! thou,  who  knowest,  or  sayest  thou  dost  know,  all  the  passions 
and  feelings  that  work  or  play  in  the  bosom  of  mankind,  (would  that 
thou  wouldst  depict  them  better !)  tell  me  wll&t  ouglit  to  llave  been 
done  upon  that  occasion,  and  how  ? 

I was  silent,  1 have  said  ; but  at  length  I answered,  " Neverthe- 
less,  madam,  and  in  spite  of  my  inability  to  express  what  it  was  im- 
possible  I should  fecl,  namely,  that  lively  aíTection  for  your  person 
which  your  watchful  and  tender  care  of  me  from  my  infaney  up- 
wards  might  — I do  not  say  it  would — have  excited  in  me  ; and,  in 
spite  of  Ludlow,  and  in  spite  of  yourself,  you  know  I am  your  son. 
And,  in  spite  of  your  barbarous  eruelty  to  me,  I know  you  are  my 
mother.” 

"And  what,”  she  replied  with  prodigious  assurance, — "what  if  I 
were  to  say  I know  it  likewise?  What  if  I do  say  so?  ” 

“ Perhaps  you  will  not  be  believed.  The  world,  madam,  I have 
heard,  more  readily  ascribe  vices  than  virtues  to  mankind ; andthere 
are  some  who  appear  resolved  that  in  them,  at  least,  the  world  shall 
not  be  mistaken.  Keep  to  your  story,  madam,  by  all  means ; I will 
stand  by  mine.” 

This  cutting  retort — for  so  I designed  it  should  be, — fell  pointless. 
Perhaps  the  arrow  was  shot  too  higli,  and  missed  her.  What  did  she 
care  for  the  world,  — half  of  which  was  as  bad  as  hersclf,  and  the 
other  half  no  better.  She  greeted  me  with  a derisive  titter. 

" Thou  foolish  novice ! ” she  said  leisurely,  between  her  white  set 
teeth,  “ and  what  wouldst  thou  be  ? and  what  wouldst  thou  do  ? and 
what  canst  thou  do  ? ” 

“ I can  tell  you  what  you  have  done,”  I replied, — " what  you  will 
do,  who  can  tell  ? Ludlow,  he  is  dead.” 

" Well,  sir,  proceed.” 

" Your  mother  lies  dying.  These  are  your  doings.” 

She  turned  palé  at  that.  " Insolent  villain ! you  daré  not  say 
this  to  me  I ” 

"I  daré  — I will.  I have  said  it.  These  are  your  doings,  Mrs. 
Brett.  I will  now  be  plain  with  you.  Not  satisfied  with  disowning 
your  son,  you  would  nave  spirited  him  from  England.  Where  was 
i to  be  sent  ? To  the  W est  índies  ? or  was  1 to  be  murdered  on  the 
passage?  But,  worse  than  this  — (I  thought,  madam,  you  were  a 
proud  lady,) — you  stooped  to  accept  my  merey ; and  afterwards 
suborned  an  infamous  wretch  to  prop  your  falsehood  with  another. 
You  have  her  hand  to  it,  I hear.” 

"I  have,”  she  replied;  "and  she  has  signed  to  what  is  false ; I 
know  it,  and  I confess  it.  What  of  that  ? ” 

She  laughed ; but  it  wras  not  carried  of T well.  Oh  God  ! how  ex- 
quisitely  mean  she  looked  at  that  m ornen t ; and  shefelt  she  looked 

• Eliza  Haywood,  although  now  nearly  forgotten,  attained  during  her  l¡fe-time 
to  an  enviable  celebrity.  Pope,  in  bis  Dunciad,  has  lieaped  terrible  infamy  upon 
her  head.  Iíer  plays  I havo  not  seen  ; but  I have  looked  into  her  novéis — of  which 
tc  The  History  of  Betsy  Thoughtless  " and  u Jenny  and  Jemmy  Jessamy  ” are  the 
most  considerable.  They  possess  no  comraon  degree  of  merit,  but  ure  altogether 
unfit  for  modern  perusal. 
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so.  She  was  disconcerted — shockingly,  painfully  self-abased.  Lud- 
low  ! thou  hadst  had  thy  revenge  then,  couldst  thou  but  have  seen 
lier.  Too  ampie  it  had  been  for  thy  gentle  spirit  to  have  borne.  I 
could  llave  wept  for  the  poor  soul  in  that  beautiful  body,  so  eursedly 
employed. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  recovered  her  composure.  When 
she  did,  she  said, 

“ I repeat,  I know  that  what  the  woman  has  signed  is  falso.  I tell 
you  that  you  may  know  me.  Beware  of  me,  Richard  Freeman." 

“ I must  be  Richard  Savage,  madara.  My  mother‘s  shame  is 
yours  ; my  father's  ñame  is  mine." 

“ As  you  will,"  she  replied,  her  bosom  heaving,  — “ Richard 
Savage,  then,  — that  woman  is  your  mother.  You  understand 
me  ? " 

“ I do.  As  you  will,  as  you  have  said.  Upon  my  word,  raadam,  I 
believe,  after  all,  you  have  some  consideration  for  me.  Though  you 
yourself  disown  me,  you  kindly  procure  one  who  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge  me.  I ought  to  be,  and  am,  obliged  to  you.  So  little  to 
choose  between  the  two.” 

She  flashed  forth  at  this,  coming  towards  me  with  an  eye  of  fire. 

ÍC  Richard  Savage, " her  hand  held  forth.  She  ehecked  herself. 
“ Rut  no ; we  will  have  no  theatrical  show.  <c  I hate  you.  When  I 
sai/  that,  it  is  enough.”  4 

I threw  forth  my  hand,  and  cauglit  her  descending  íingers.  <€  Mrs. 
Brett,  I do  not  hate — I despise  you." 

She  strove  to  look  me  down  ; but  her  eyes  fell  under  mine.  She 
measured  me  from  head  to  lieel,  and  I her.  Am  I not  your  son, 
madam  ? 

And  we  parted,  never  to  meet  again,  eye  to  eye,  face  to  face, 
breatli  to  breath.  And  was  there  to  be  no  theatrical  show  ? Not 
Booth  and  Mrs.  Barry  ever  stalked  from  the  stage  at  opposite  sides 
with  a more  taking  dignity.*  I am  told  Mrs.  Brett  has  a keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  She  must  have  laughed  over  the  remembrance  of 
this  oftcn,  as  I have  done.  It  is  well  that  we  should  have  supplied 
each  to  the  other  one  occasion  of  mirth.  And  all,  perhaps,  that  has 
passed  between  us,  rightly  taken,  is  ridiculous.  Then,  if  it  be  so, 
let  others  laugh. 

• Of  Booth,  Betterton’s  successor,  Savage  himself,  in  Iiis  narrative,  speaks  more 
than  once.  Of  the  lady,  Cibber  says,  “ Mrs.  Barry,  in  characters  of  grcatness,  liad 
a presence  of  elevated  dignity  ; her  míen  and  action  superb,  and  gracefully  majes- 
tic  ; her  voice  full,  clear,  and  strong,  so  that  no  violente  of  passion  could  be  too 
much  for  her.  And  when  distress  or  tenderness  possessed  her,  she  suhsided  into 
the  most  aíTecting'  melody  and  softness.  In  the  art  of  exciting  pity  she  had  a 
power  beyond  all  the  actresses  I have  yet  seen,  or  what  your  ¡nmginatioii  con  con- 
ceive.  In  scenes  of  anger,  deíiance,  or  resentment,  wbile  she  was  hnpetuous  and 
terrible,  she  poured  out  the  sentiment  with  an  enchanting  barmony.’*  It  may  be 
added  that  Dryden  spoke  of  this  fine  aetress  in  terms  almost  of  extravagant  praise  : 
yet  Cibber  tells  us,  after  a lapso  of  thirty  years,  she  had  becomc  au  i n compar ably 
greater  performer. 
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Upon  the  existence  uf  ghosts,  and  tlie  influence  of  d rearas,  I know 
tliat  opinión  is  divided.  The  wise,  in  general,  are  disbelievers ; and, 
if  we  allege  the  credence  of  Johnson  in  such  matters,  we  are  met  by 
the  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  thc  doctor’s  grcat  talents  and  strongcom- 
mon  sense  on  all  ordinary  suhjects,  he  was  on  all  subjects  “ beyond  the 
visible  diurnal  sphere  ” deeply  tinetured  with  superstition. 

And  yet  there  lingers  in  the  mind  a willing  belief  that  such  things 
as  coniinunieations  from  the  departed  may  be  permitted.  1 know  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  absurdity  of  imaginiug  that,  while  no  ghosts 
glide  along  the  fields  ofWaterloo  or  Canna*,  or  emerge  from  the  waves 
of  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar,  where  many  a thousand  men  passed  timeless 
to  their  doom,  we  sliould  lind,  in  some  obscure  lióle  or  córner,  where  a 
single  person  was  done  to  death,  that  solitary  shade  returning  to  com- 
plain  of  the  shedding  of  its  blood.  I know,  too,  that  the  objects  in  ge- 
neral assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  ghost,  are  not  such  as  we  can 
reasonably  imagine  disturb  the  repose  of  a spiritual  being.  Crocks  of 
gold,  the  portion  of  a fortúnate  interpreter  of  a dream,  in  whicli  the 
shade  of  some  great-grandmother  scnds  the  dreainer  in  quest  of  such 
articles,  to  fuid  them  upon  London  Bridge ; wills  abstracted,  to  be  dis- 
covered  after  due  admonition,  and  the  adjurations  of  at  least  three 
nights ; laches  in  pedigrees,  to  be  filled  up,  not  by  the  industry  of  the 
Ileralds’  Ollice,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer  of  tliose  mystic 
hieroglyphics  of  descent  which  puzzled  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse  in  “ Ten  thousand  a year,”= 


or  something  else  as  plebeian,  and  as  certain  to  lead  into  courts  of  jus- 
tice,  or  in  some  manuer  or  another  to  help  the  family  of  the  law. 
These,  1 repeat,  which  (putting  murders  out  of  the  question)  constitute 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  causes  of  ghostly  visitations  all  over  the 
world,  seem  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  cali  the  spirit  from  its 
dread  abode. 

1 do  not  believe  that  there  have  been  any  murders  in  my  family. 
No  Uiaiden  aunt  drowned  herself  for  love  ; no  grim  grand-uuclc  flung 
the  hapless  evidence  of  frailty,  staining  the  annals  ofhis  liouse,  into  the 
fire ; no  gentleman  of  the  family  has  to  complain  of  any  cruel  Bar- 
bara Alien ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Margaret/s  grisly  ghost  to  glide 
to  William\s  feet.  I have  lived,  too,  in  haunted  castles,  traversed  by 
ghosts  in  all  directions,  and  not  been  molested  by  nnything  more 
dreadful  tlian  the  larceny  of  rats  behirnl  mouldy  wainscots ; and  I have 
looked  down  from  dizzy  battlements,  from  which,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  and  long-derived  legends  of  the  eountry,  ghosts,  or 
wraiths,  or  ladies  of  the  lake,  nightly  were  to  be  seen  in  dozens,  witli- 
out  catching  anything  more  visionary  than  the  glancing  of  the  moonbeam 
upon  the  bubbfing  sprayof  the  torrent  underneath.  It  is  therefore  not 
without  some  fair  reason  1 may  ask  the  favour  of  being  deemed  not  re- 
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markably  superstitious  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  or  of  clreams;  and  yet, 
— but  I shali  let  tlie  tlie  reader  see,  and  determine. 

My  childhood  was  passed  in  a remóte  district  of  Wales,  where,  in 
due  course  of  time  I was  filled  with  many  a visionary  lt  tradition,  le- 
gend,  tale,  and  song.”  Educated  under  the  care  of  a strict  Presbyte- 
rian  governess,  I imbibed  from  her  principies  whicli  tauglit  me  that 
belief  in  the  surrounding  superstitions  was  not  merely  absurda  but  sin- 
ful. Her  education,  alas ! like  mucli  otlier  education,  was  like  Pene- 
lope’s  web.  1 undid  the  toil  of  the  morning  lecture  of  the  governess 
by  swallowing  with  thirsty  ear  the  putting-to-bed  story  of  the  nurso. 
Emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  education,  I ran  the  usual  gauntlet 
of  young  ladies  of  my  rank.  I danced  and  Hirtcd  a season  or  two ; and 
then  my  hand  was  given  to  a sort  of  Welsh  cousin,  whose  ñame  was 
located  in  some  part  of  our  wide-spreading  pedigree ; given,  indeed, 
with  my  own  consen t,  and  something  more  than  my  own  consent, — 
given  with  full  heart, — and,  if  it  was  free  this  mornent,  dear  Llewel- 
lyn,  and  you  asked  for  it,  it  should  be  yours  with  as  perfect  truth  and 
happiness  as  if  the  last  ten  years,  blott.ed  out  of  time,  were  to  be  re- 
peated  to-morrow. 

Ilis  family  seat  was  an  awfully  venerable  castle,  of  sound  tremen dous 
to  Saxon  tongue,  and  there  I spent  (not  lonesomely  indeed,  for  it  was 
but  one  continued  feast  at  Caderyswy,)  the  first  two  years  of  my 
marriage.  We  madeone  formal  visit,  of  a short  fragment  of  the  season, 
to  London  ; but  Wales  was  our  abiding  home.  Ambition  suddenly  carne 
over  my  husband's  mind ; and,  during  one  of  these  visits  to  town, 
his  agent,  for  most  disinterested  good  reasons  of  course,  persuaded  him 
to  start  for  Parliament.  There  was  a great  deal  of  worry  about  it,  and, 
as  I heard,  enormous  expense ; but,  after  a trial  or  two  in  various  quar- 
ters,  he  was  at  last  successful,  and  returned  for  the  ancient  and  inde- 
pendent  borough  of  Widemouth.  As  he  was  very  rich,  the  money  did 
not  much  trouble  us,  and  the  bustle,  noise,  and  racket  of  the  elections 
gave  me  no  small  amusement. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  we  should  take  a London  liouse  ; and, 
after  some  difficulty  of  selection,  we  sncceeded  in  obtaining  one  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  We  furnished  it  splendidly,  according  tu  all  that 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  chairs  and  tables,  curtains  and  carpets,  mirrors 
and  pendules,  sofas  and  ottomans,  gilding,  painting,  carving,  tracing, 
taste,  gout,  yirtu,  and  so  fortli,  could  pussibly  desire.  It  was  an  im- 
mensely  large  liouse,  but  no  part  was  negleeted,  from  the  massive 
splendour  of  the  Louis  Qnartorze  drawing-room,  to  my  own  pretty 
bijou  of  a boudoir,  a perfect  gem, 

<e  In  whieh  Golconda  stood  cdnfnssed, 

And  all  Arabia  breuthed  from  many  a chest.” 

We  gave  very  gay  parties  in  our  very  gay  house,  and  Llewellyn  was 
quite  happy  with  his  new  toy*  I went  out  a good  deal,  and  attracted 
as  much  admiration  as  generally  falls  to  the  lut  of  a lady  who  presides 
over  rccherchc  dinners,  and  o|iens  her  house  to  distinguished  soitées . 
Yet  l felt  intinitely  lonesomefor  all  that ; neither  my  liealth  ñor  incli- 
nation  suited  the  eternal  rotind  of  visiting,  and  1 gruduully  diminished 
my  nights  of  going  out.  1 uiissed  the  hospitable  dinner-parties,  and 
the  good  humoured  dances  of  Wales,  where  mirth  and  kindliness  com- 
pensated  for  refinement  and  wit.  And,  in  truth,  I was  very  much 
alone.  The  House  of  Commoiis,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  the  session, 
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occupied  many  of  my  liusband's  nights,  and  gave  ampie  business  to  al- 
most  every  hour  of  his  day.  I saw  little  of  liim  from  the  time  lie  rose 
until  he  returned  to  dress,  and  that  was  a ceremony  very  often  oinitted. 
He  dined  at  Bellamy's,  or  at  some  of  liis  clubs,  (he  belonged  to  three 
or  four,)  and  returned  late.  Our  dinners  were  either  altogether  á 
Vivipr oviste,  or  set  portions  of  his  parliamentary  life.  Being  very  little 
of  a politician,  1 could  not  forcé  myself  tofeelany  great  interest  in  the 
conversatious  so  keenly  carried  on  around  me,  except  so  far  as  I saw 
that  they  amused  or  excited  my  husband ; and  I am  sure  if  he  liad 
taken  it  into  his  liead  to  follow  cock-fighting  witli  as  much  zeal  as  he 
did  the  political  movements  of  ministries  and  oppositions,  T should 
liave  lent  as  attentive  an  ear  to  the  controversies  of  the  cockpit  as  I did 
to  those  of  St.  Steplien's. 

It  was  altogether  against  liis  wisli  that  I narrowed  my  visiting  cir- 
cle ; but  I felt  myself  unequal  to  going  through  what  was  to  me  no 
more  than  a fagging  duty.  íf  I liad  a conquest  to  make,  a settlement 
to  win,  a daughter  to  bring  out,  a cousin  to  chápenme,  or  any  other  such 
stimulus,  it  niight  liave  been  a different  case ; but  1 liad  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  consequence  of  all  tliis  was,  that  I spent  many  evenings 
alone  in  my  gilded  apartments.  I liave  always  hated  toadies,  and  far 
preferred  solitude  to  the  mercenary  companionship  of  a lady  who  liad 
seen  better  days,  or  a poor  relation  degrading  lier  blood  and  my  own 
by  playing  the  pnrt  of  being  useful  about  the  liouse,  and  agreeable  to 
its  mistress.  I therefore  generally  occupied  myself  witli  readiug  from 
the  time  that  Llcwellyn  lcft  me,  and  his  return  very  often  in  broad 
daylight  discovered  me  still  so  engaged.  I cannot  flattcr  the  autliors 
whom  I read  that  the  intense  interest  of  tlieir  volumes  liad  not,  in  the 
intermedíate  time,  occasionally  acted  as  a narcotie.  For  this  waiting 
up  I received  many  a gentle  chiding,  wliich  generally  concluded  by  an 
assurance  that  the  sessions  was  fast  hastening  to  its  cióse,  and  that 
theu  we  should  emancípate  ourselves  from  the  smoke  of  London,  and 
inhale  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  sweet  sliire  of  Cardigan.  “We 
shall  tlien  forget  these  cursed  politics,  my  dear  Mary,”  he  would  ex- 
claim ; I wisli,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  1 liad  nevcr  embroiled 
myself  in  them."  This  would  be  said  witli  the  air  ofa  much  enduring 
man,  who  was  making  the  most  enormous  self-sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  I saw  that  the  career  in  wliich  he  was  uow  engaged,  gra- 
tified  liirn  to  the  very  centre  of  his  soul  nevertheless,  and  I encouraged 
liim  accordingly  to  undergo  his  sufferings  witli  due  resignation,  for 
wliich  1 was  sure  of  being  rewarded  witli  an  aílectionate  kiss,  and  the 
seriously-bestowed  title  of  “ my  dear  good  little  wife.” 

One  evening  I liad  a small  dinner-party,  at  wliich  he  barely  looked 
in  for  a moment,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  ladies.  We  chatter- 
ed  through  the  hours  pleasantly  enougli,  and  our  numbers  gradually 
fell  away  to  three  elderly  ladies  and  myself.  We  were  all  natives  of 
the  principality ; and  my  compmiions,  tliough  women  of  birtli  and 
fashion,  liad  in  a great  measure  retired  from  London  life,  and  spent 
most  of  tlieir  time  in  Wules,  to  the  customs  of  wliich  they  were  most 
warmly  attached,  with  all  the  vigour  of  provincinlism.  Prattling 
cliiefly  on  our  family  traditions — we  were  all  consins  — brought  the 
hours  very  cióse  to  inidniglit,  and  such  stirrup-cup  as  ladies  can  ven- 
ture  to  use  liad  made  its  appearance,  wlien  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
oldest  of  the  party.  Lady  Winifred,  my  husband’s  maiden  aunt  by  the 
motlier's  side,  tlrat  something  in  the  simpe  of  supper  would  be  accept- 
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able,  and — mention  it  not  in  the  land  of  silver-forks,  wound  not  with 
the  awful  intelligence  the  sensitive  souls  of  fashionable  novelists, — her 
ladyship  selected — I am  ashamed  to  write  the  word,  but  it  must  come, 
— her  ladyship  selected — Welsh  rahbits.  I can  only  say  in  her  defence, 
that  they  were  not  prepared  according  to  any  of  the  vulgar  recipes. 
Slices  of  bread  were  no  doubt  cut,  toasted,  and  buttered  — that  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  servants — but,  as  to  obeying  injunctions  which 
bid  ordinary  cooks  te  cover  them  with  slices  of  rich  cheese,  spread  a 
littlc  mustard  over  tlic  checse,  and  put  the  bread  in  a chcese-toaster 
before  the  tire,”  which,  I perceive,  is  the  utmost  that  the  ingenuity  of 
poor  Emma  Roberts*  can  recommend,  we  never  thought  of  doing  any- 
thingso  uuphilosopliic  and  mechauical.  According  to  the  practicc  of  our 
house,  derived  from  antiquity  so  remóte  that  it  would  be  vain  to  seek 
for  it  in  the  Triads  — my  friend,  Lady  Charlotte  G.,  clever  as  she  is, 
will  hardly  tind  it  in  her  Mabinogion — the  cheese  is  prepared  apart — 
stewed  in  a silver  chating-dish,  into  which  are  gradually  introduced, 
with  all  the  mystery  of  the  necromancers  of  oíd,  certain  ingredients, 
which,  like  theirs,  are  only  communicated  to  the  duly  initiated.  After 
a proper  quantity  of  watching  and  incantation,  it  tiows  out  a creamy 
fluid,  tit  to  bathe  the  expectant  toasts.  It  must  be  poured  forth  at  the 
moment  of  projection ; and  those  who  liave  once  tasted  it  need  not  be 
reminded  that  it  is  to  be  eaten  without  delay.  It  is  never  suftered  to 
linger  long  upon  the  table.  In  the  present  case  it  was  prepared  by 
the  noble  liands  of  Lady  Winifred  herself,  who  had  a Welsh  anecdote 
for  every  ingredient  she  put  into  the  savoury  mixture ; and  we  proved 
that  our  voting  it  excellent  was  no  hypocritical  compliment,  by  the 
practical  attention  we  paid  to  her  culinary  labours.  I protest,  how- 
ever,  we  had  no  Welsh  ale  to  accompany  it.  I have  confessed  the 
rahbits ; I deny  the  ctvrrv. 

The  carriagesof  Lady  Winifred  and  her  friends  hadbeen  diminished 
to  one  ,*  and  that  at  about  half-past  twelve  o’clock  convcyed  my  cousin 
homeward.  Llewellyn  had  not  returned ; and  I retired  to  my  sleep- 
ing  apartments.  They  were  in  a distant  part  of  the  liouse ; and  when 
I had  disinissed  my  maid,  I was  almost  as  inuch  alone  as  if  I had  been 
under  a ditferent  roof.  The  room  in  which  I seated  myself,  and  bo- 
gan to  read,  was  vast,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  tlie  brilliant  argand  set 
upon  the  table.  I felt  a troublesoine  seusation  of  loneliness.  The 
very  splendour  of  the  furiiiture  by  which  I was  surrounded,  only  aug- 
mented  the  solitariness  of  my  situation.  Many  liands,  I thought,  had 
been  here  busily  employed, — the  ingenuity,  the  labour  of  many  an 
liour  set  to  work  to  produce  what  i dimly  see  all  around ; but  the 
workman  hns  departed,  and  his  noise  is  hushed.  I became  excessively 
nervons.  I was  half  afraid  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  the  grotesque- 
ly  carved  cornices  assuined  in  my  eyes  figures  and  appearances  that 
were  anytliing  but  agreeable.  I got  up,  aud  walked  about  the  room, 
and  opened  a window.  Tliis,  except  that  it  let  in  a draught  of  fresh 
air,  which  in  some  measure  revived  me,  did  me  no  Service,  for  the  baclc 
of  our  house  opens  upon  a mews,  the  scanty  lighting  of  which  sliowed 
nothing  but  what  was  squalid  and  disgusting.  I closed  the  sash,  and 
returned  to  my  book ; but  the  same  class  of  ideas  recurred.  Addison's 
story  of  the  great  Egyptian  temple,  reared  by  all  the  skill  of  architec- 
ture,  and  adorned  by  all  the  gorgeousness  of  wealth,  which,  on  being 
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forced  open  by  some  angry  conqueror,  was  found  only  to  contain  a 
mouse,  occurred  to  my  imagination.  Ilere  am  I,  I tliouglit,  in  this 
large  and  splundid  mansión,  the  solitary  mouse,  and,  what  is  worse,  I 
llave  no  priests  to  guard  me. 

The  volume  I was  reading — I do  not  recollcct  wliat  it  was — con- 
tained  some  dismal  storics,  and  Lady  Winifred  liad  been  entertaining 
us,  among  otber  <e  Tales  about  Wales/’  with  awful  narratives  of  do- 
mestic  tragedias,  in  which  murders,  robberies,  and  housebreakers  occu- 
pied  no  sinall  space.  I reflected  how  utterly  defenceless  I was,  if  any 
one  sliould  bréale  into  the  hoiise  through  the  mews,  into  which  I now 
regretted  having  looked.  All  this  was  weak  enough,  I admit ; but 
my  situation,  then  oí  a very  delicate  natura,  made  me  fidgetty.  I de- 
terminad to  cali  my  maid,  who  slept  not  far  ofF  upon  the  same  floor, 
and  with  her  to  pass  the  hours  which  might  elapse  before  the  return  of 
Llewellyii. 

I rose  to  do  so,  but  my  purpose  was  at  once  arrestad  as  I looked  at 
the  door.  Was  it  magnetism?  I sawthe  handle  of  the  loek  distinctly 
turn.  There  was  no  one  nearer  it  than  myself.  I rubbed  my  eyes, — 
and  looked  with  the  most  piercing  scrutiny  of  gaze.  It  moved  again. 
There  was  perfect  silence  all  around.  1 sunk  back  in  my  cliair ; but 
eyes  could  not  remove  themselves  from  the  handle  of  the  lock.  It 
moved  once  more,  and  I all  but  fainted.  I endeavoured  to  rise,  for  the 
purpose  of  ringing  the  bell,  but  1 liad  not  the  power  to  stir , I essayed 
to  cali  out,  but  my  tongue  refused  its  ottice.  There  I sat  in  a State  of 
semi-consciousness,  looking  with  lixed  gaze  at  the  door.  I do  not 
know  how  long  this  may  llave  lasted  ; it  could  not,  however,  have  been 
more  than  aquurter  of  an  hour,  perhaps  not  so  much.  The  lock-handle 
in  the  mean  time  liad  not  moved  any  more. 

“ It  must  be  a mere  delusion,”  I said ; “ and  I sliould  be  ashamed 
of  giving  way  to  sucli  fancies.  I *11  go  and  cali  Martha,  and  she  must 
lielp  me  in  shaking  them  o fF.”  T mnstered  courage,  therefore,  to  rise  ; 
but  í honestly  confess,  when  I carne  to  turn  that  mysterious  liandle, 
my  very  heart  sank  within  me.  1 conquered  my  apprehension,  how- 
ever, and  turned  it  without  encountering  anything  very  direful  or 
alarming  in  consequence.  I hesitated  a little  about  opening  the  door  ; 
but  this  feat  too  I summoned  up  suffieient  energy  to  perform.  I looked 
into  the  little  antecliamber  outside.  It  was  dark,  but  liad  been  undis- 
turbed.  Everything  was  there  as  I left  it ; the  Windows  were  fastened, 
the  door  opposite  mine  closed,  as  usual.  Ashamed  of  my  silliness,  I 
proceedcd  towurds  Marthu's  chanibcr,  which  I found  lucked,  and  my 
fair  suivante  afforded  audible  proof  that  she  was  lying  in  a slumber 
from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  awaken  her.  After  calling  and  knocking 
ratlier  loudly  for  some  time  I gave  it  up ; andas  the  motion  had  some- 
what  braced  my  nerves,  I thought  I might  as  well  return  to  my  own 
room  to  laugli  the  terrurs  of  the  self-moving  lock-handle  to  scorn. 

J had  to  pass  a l.nding-place  of  one  of  the  staircases  on  my  return, 
and  I saw  in  a distant  room  on  the  floor  beneath  some  flashings  of  a 
light,  which  seemed  to  be  partiully  obscured.  My  ularms  now  re- 
turned,  but  they  were  supematural  no  longer.  The  servante  had  long 
retired  to  rest,  and  no  one  could  have  placed  a light  there  with  any 
other  than  a felonious  intent.  What  was  I to  do  ? The  intruders  lay 
bctween  me  and  the  servants*  apartments,  and  giving  on  alarm  would 
infallibly  bring  the  enemy  upon  me.  While  1 hesitated,  the  matter 
was  decided ; my  larnp  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  people  below. 
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and  tliey  lost  no  time  in  running  np  stairs.  In  a mom en t I was  sur- 
rounded  by  five  men,  disguised  in  immense  great-coats,  mufiling  haiul- 
kerchiefs  wrapped  in  tliick  profusión  about  tlieir  necks,  slouched  hats, 
and  pieces  of  black  crape  disposed  so  as  to  perform  tbe  duty  of  masks. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I was  now  alarmed  indeed  ; but  tliey  did 
not  do  me  any  personal  liurt.  The  tallest  of  iny  assailants  knocked 
the  lamp  out  of  my  hand,  and  we  were  left  in  the  obscurity  of  their 
dark  lantern.  In  uncouth  and  Loarse  accents,  one  of  the  party  assured 
me  “ I vos  as  safe  ’s  if  I vos  in  a chuch ; and  in  the  same  dialecto 
which  I confess  myself  unable  to  imitate  much  farther,  proeeeded  to 
inform  me  that  they  had  not  intended  to  molest  me  at  .all ; but  that  as 
I had  thrown  myself  in  their  way,  theymight  as  well  do  their  business 
out  and  at  once,  and  Lave  an  end  of  it.  The  meaning  of  this  I soon 
ascertained  to  be,  that  though  they  had  succeeded  in  sweeping  the 
rooms  of  all  that  was  valuable  in  their  portable  ornaments,  and  obtain- 
ing  possession  of  so  much  of  our  píate  as  was  in  ordinary  use,  by 
breaking  open  the  butler's  pantry,  success  and  impnnity  had  given 
more  ambitious  impulse  to  their  desires ; and  though  one  of  the  party 
(the  tall  one,  whó  had  knocked  the  lamp  out  of  my  hand)  seeined  to 
suggest,  in  a whisper  quite  inaudible  to  my  ears,  that  enough  had  been 
done,  and  that  the  best  policy  would  be  to  retreat  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,  gold  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  1 was  put  under  a hustv, 
but  most  rigorous  cross-examination,  to  elicit  from  me  where  my 
husband's  hidden  wealth  was  to  be  found.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
píate  was  safe  at  our  banker's,  but  there  was  still  no  small  quantity  in 
size,  if  not  of  corresponding  valué,  locked  up  in  an  iron  safe  in  a closet 
next  our  bed-room.  Thither  I eonducted  them  witli  trembling  steps, 
and  delivered  up  the  keys.  The  píate  there  stored  consisted  chiefly  of 
cups,  bowls,  flagons,  tankards,  salvers,  and  other  dear-bought  trophies 
of  the  racing-stand  or  the  liustings,  and  their  gaudy  splendour  quite 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  robbers.  Thev  would  llave  turned  from  the 
íinest  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  with  all  the  disdain  of  ignorance ; but 
liere  they  liad  some  sympathies  witli  what  they  saw  before  them. 
Like  all  otber  gentlemen  of  their  profession,  they  were  no  doubt  ama- 
teurs  of  sporting  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  cups,  as  they  trundled  them 
forth,  excited  vast  admiration,  and  afforded  them  many  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  knowledge  of  the  turf.  Their  delight  over  tliese 
unsaleabie  baubles,  and  the  delay  which  it  occasioned,  excited  the  im- 
patience  of  the  tall  man,  somewhat  as  we  may  imagine  Calillan  was 
moved  when  he  found  his  associates  wasting  their  time  over  the  frip- 
pery  in  Prospero*  s cave,  when  valuables  infinitely  more  precious  Jay 
nnheeded  at  hand.  Something  seemed  to  agítate  him,  and  at  last, 
with  a convulsive  gripe,  lie  caught  me  by  the  arm.  I felt  that  he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I endeavoured  to  burst  from  him,  and 
get  at*the  bell-handle ; but  he  pulled  me  back,  and  said,  in  a hoarse 
and  evidently  feigned  voice,  at  the  same  time  producing  a pistol,  which 
he  passed  along  my  clieek,  e<  I don*t  want  to  harrn  a liair  of  your  head, 
— but  resistance  is  death.  Besides,  it  is  uselyss  to  ring  for  your  ser- 
vants  : some  of  them  can*t  Lear  you,  and  some  of  them  won't  — an 
observation  which  drew  forth  an  approving  chuckle  of  liearty  laughter 
from  his  companions.  A dreadful  suspicion  now  ilashed  across  my 
mind.  Can  these  people,  or  any  of  them,  belong  to  my  household  ? — 
and  if  they  do,  Lave  they  disposed  of  my  faithful  servants  by  murder 
before  they  proeeeded  to  rob  the  house  ? I was  not  allowed  much 
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leisure  to  pause  on  these  reflections ; for  the  man,  who  now  seemed  to 

liave  recovered  his  nerve,  exclaimed,  “ D ! ” shook  me  ratlier 

vi  lently,  and  demanded  to  know  where  I liad  stowed  away  my  jewel- 
cuse.  His  violence  had  an  effect  wliich  he  did  not  anticipate ; it 
knocked  the  crape  off  his  face,  and  I could  not  help  cryiug  out,.  Oh, 
Philip  ! Philip  ! can  it  be  you  ? ” He  was  an  oíd  silver-haired  butler, 
or  footman,  or  factótum  of  our  family,  who  had  dandled  me  a huiidred 
times  upon  his  knees,  and  who,  I had  every  reasou  to  believe,  was  at 
that  moment  in  Wales. 

He  stood  aghast  for  a moment,  and  his  companions,  evidently  terri- 
fiéd  at  the  turn  aífairs  had  taken,  scrambled  up  as  mucli  booty  as  they 
could  secure,  and  declaring  that  the  game  was  up,  scampered  down 
stairs  as  hastily  as  they  could,  leaving  Philip  to  complete  the  more 
dangerous  part  of  the  undertuking  in  wliat  maiiner  he  thought  best. 
I suppose  they  calculated,  that  as  my  murder  was  now  perfectly  cer- 
tain,  a chance  of  safety  was  open  to  at  least  one  of  the  party  (and 
each,  of  course,  determined  that  he  should  be  that  one,)  by  turning 
King's  evidence.  I heard  the  hasty  closing  of  the  hall  door,  and  I felt 
as  if  in  the  depar  ture  of  these  unprincipled  villains  I had  lost  the  pro- 
tection  of  trusted  friends,  upon  wliom  1 could  rely  for  my  life. 

ff  This  never  will  do,  ma’am,”  said  Philip  ; “ I didn’t  think  it  would 
come  to  this.  I thought  you  were  in  bed,  and  tried  the  handle  of  the 
lock  of  your  rooni ; and  wlien  I found  you  were  safe  locked  in,  I toolc 
it  for  granted  yon  were  asleep  in  your  bed,  as  you  ought  to  liave  been, 
and  I ’d  liave  moved  these  chaps  away  without  molesting  you.  But 
now  it  *s  too  late.  It  's  now  life  for  life.” 

“ You  *11  not  murder  me,  Philip  ? ” I asked,  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

“ Not  if  1 can  help  it ; but  I liave  no  notion  to  let  you  hang  me  if  I 
can  help  that  either.” 

“ I swear — ” 

Nonsense.  Your  jewels,  I know,  lie  somewhere  here  about,  and  if 
I had  them,  a few  hours  would  put  me  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  or 
of  tliose  cowardly  villains  who  liave  run  away,  and  left  me  in  the 
lurch.  1 *11  settle  for  them,  at  all  events.  Your  jewels,  ma’am,  your 
jewels. 

“ Ilere,  here/*  I said,  “ the  keys  are  in  the  drawer  of  the  looking- 
glass.  They  are  principally  in  a large  Hat  box  in  the  next  closet.** 
Make  liaste,  then.” 

I tremblingly  obeyed.  He  dragged  me  after  him  without  ceremony, 
and  soon  found  wliat  he  had  demanded.  lie  made  a hasty  sweep,  and 
was  about  to  retreat,  when  the  sound  of  carriages  was  heard  in  the 
Street. 

“ Here  they  are,”  he  cried,  with  a desperóte  oatli.  “ I must  chance 
it  through  the  mews ; but  nobody  is  to  be  left  behind  to  tell  tales.” 

As  quick  as  the  word  he  levelled  his  pistol  at  me,  and  fired but  his 
aim  was  unsteady,  and  the  hall  passed  through  my  tliick  hair,  in  which 
stuck  and  smouldered  some  burning  wadding.  In  an  instaut  he  drew 
another  from  his  waistcoat-pocket ; but  fear,  the  desperation  of  the 
dunger,  and  the  chance  of  coming  assistance,  gave  me  more  than  wo- 
man's  strength.  I closed  upon  him,  and  lield  down  his  arm  with  all 
my  miglit.  It  was  weak,  however,  even  under  the  circumstances  of 
exciteinent,  as  compared  to  his.  Mv  struggles  did  not  last  a minute 
before  lie  had  sliaken  me  olí,  and  he  fired  again.  There  was  a fiash,  a 
dreadful  crashing  noise,  a hasty  trampling  of  feet  up  stairs ; the  room 
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was  fílled  with  noise  and  smoke,  amid  the  gloom  of  which  the  villain 
seemed  to  vanish — and  my  husband  stood  o ver  me. 

I sunk  into  his  arms.  “ My  brave  Llewellyn  ! ” I exelaimed — and 
he  burst  out  laugliing. 

“ Why,  my  dear  Marjr/*  said  he,  “ what  can  bewitch  you  to  stav  up 
so  late — not,  indeed,  watching,  for  of  that  1 acquit  you  — but  staying 
out  of  bcd,  in  my  lionour?  Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  for  you 
to  have  gone  to  sleep  quietly  in  bed,  instead  of  nodding  uneasily  in 
your  chair  ? See  what  you  have  done.  J ust  as  I opened  the  door, 
you  gave  a most  vigorous  jerk  forwards,  which  has  knocked  your  lamp 
ofF  the  table,  smashed  it  all  to  pieces,  and  singed  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
your  curls. 

This,  then,  was  the  flashing  and  crasliing,  the  smoking  and  the 
burning,  which  had  drawn  visions  of  robbers  and  pistols,  and  all  the 
other  terrible  things,  before  my  dozing  eyes.  I looked  about,  and  I 
found  it  was  broad  daylight.  Their  Commonships  liad  sate  late,  and 
I had  fallen  asleep,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  members  during  the 
debate.  In  a moment  I collected  my  faeulties,  and  told  my  liusband 
all  the  misfortunes  which  Morpheus  had  intíicted  upon  me.  He 
laughed  heartily. 

“ Well,  I am  glad  my  píate  and  your  jewels  are  safe,  even  tliough  I 
have  lost  the  honour  of  being  the  prenx  chevalier  coming  in  to  rescue 
you  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  earning  in  good  earnest  the  appellation 
of  ‘ My  brave  Llewellyn/  But  I must  in*ist  upon  it,  that  good  Aunt 
YV'inifred  does  not  seduce  you  into  any  more  stippers  of  Welsh  rabbits. 
They  are  of  marvellous  potency  in  evoking  or  creating  ghosts.  As  for 
inyself,  what  kept  us  so  late  was  this : — we  were  in  the  third  night  of 
our  debate  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  we  hoped  to  take  a división  ; but 
there  are  two  great  guns  to  be  discharged  yet,  and,  hang  them  ! one  is 
waiting  for  the  other.  So,  after  wasting  tliree  or  four  hours  in  shain 
di  visions,  about  lialf  an  hour  ago  we  agreed  to  an  ndjournment  at  last. 
The  principal  arguments  adduced  to-night,  my  dear,  were,  in  the  first 
place,  if  corn — ** 

“ Nay,  Llewellyn,  nay,”  said  I,  “ that  is  not  fair.  Come  to  bed.  I 
have  had  one  nightmare  already  to-night, — and  do  spare  me  the  Corn 
Laws/* 


Ilere  somebody  may  say,  (C  Whatever  we  may  thinlc  of  this  as  a 
dream,  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  business/*  Stay  awhile. 

Have  you  never  lieard  stories  of  dreams,  in  which  people  thousands 
of  miles  away  appear  to  their  friends  at  the  moment  of  their  death  ? 

It  is  admitted  ; but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  liere.  Not  quite, 
but  something  still  worse.  The  moment  of  my  dream  was  bctwecn 
six  and  seven  o*elock  in  the  morning, — and  precisely  at  that  moment, 
Philip , iv ho  appearcd  to  me  as  I have  related , was  at  the  distance  of 
nearhf  two  hundred  miles Jrom  London,  putling  on  his  brida I ' gannents, 
in  the  seven ty -Jtfth year  of  his  age , to  marry  Bessy  Griffiths , not  quite 
eighleen . 

The  story  of  my  dream  was  talked  about  in  the  country,  and  a couple 
of  years  afterwards  it  carne  to  the  ears  of  Philip.  The  oíd  man  gravely 
shook  his  head.  “It  *s  no  wonder,”  said  he,  with  a sigh,  “ my  spirit 
was  troubled  and  wandering  about ; for,  poor  tlíing,  it  knew  what  it 
were  to  go  througb,  tliough  I,  oíd  fool  that  I was,  did  not/’ 
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Youno  Cupid,  grown  tircd  of  his  wild  single  life, 

And  the  pranks  he  liad  long  been  pursuing, 

Determined  to  marry  a sweet  little  wife, 

So  in  eamest  he  set  out  a-wooing. 

But  disdaining  to  win  her  by  inagic  or  art, 

Or  uiiglit  save  his  beauty  and  mcrit, 

Away  witli  contempt  threw  his  bow  and  his  dart, 

No  longer  tlieir  pow’r  to  inlierit. 

Thcn  to  London  he  carne  onc  fine  morning  in  May, 
When  the  fiill  tide  of  fashion  was  flowing  ; 

His  purse  wus  briin-full,  his  lieart  light  and  gay, 

And  his  cheeks  with  fresh  roses  were  glowing. 

As  a fine  handsome  youth  he  was  soon  known  in  town, — 
All  the  ludios  his  manuers  delighted  ; 

Not  a hall  or  a rout  with  the  world  would  go  down 
Unless  Mr.  Lo  ve  were  invited. 

His  eab  was  “ pcrfcctioti,"  his  horse  “ quite  a love” 

And  his  Tiger  “ the  least  of  the  little 

No  one  else  ever  wore  such  a hat  or  a glove, 

And  his  Stultz  was  a fit  to  a tittle. 

The  bride  that  he  sought  for  was  easy  to  find 
In  the  midst  of  such  dazzling  attraction ; 

And  soon  a fair  maidcn  he  met  to  his  mind, 

Whom  lie  lovcd  at  first  sight  to  distraction. 

’Twas  at  Almack's  he  met  with  the  dear  lovely  girl, 

She  wus  eulled  u the  prizc  Jlower  of  the  season ; 99 

And  her  exquisite  form  in  the  waltz  to  eutwirl 
W as  enougli  to  deprive  him  of  reason. 

So  he  told  her  his  love,  and  she  whispered  “ Oh  fie ! 99 
As  she  blushed  and  looked  round  for  her  rnother ; 

And  Cupid  inquired,  with  a tremulous  sigli, 

I f her  lieart  ever  l»eut  for  anothcr. 

But  her  mind  was  as  puré  as  her  beauty  was  bright ; 

And  she  told  him  no  onc  e’er  could  win  her 

Who  in  frivolous  pastime  alone  took  delight — 

The  heuu  of  a bull  or  u dinner. 

Ashomcd  and  dejectcd,  poor  Cupid  retircd, 

Resolving  to  cut — cutting  eapers, — 

And  clmmbcrs  next  day  in  the  Temple  he  hired, 

And  fillcd  them  with  law-books  and  papera. 
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Then  to  study  the  Law,  like  a man  lie  went  down. 

No  acholar  could  ever  be  apter, 

For  he  bought  an  arm-chair,  with  a wig  and  a gown. 

And  iu  Blackstone  he  read  a w/iole  ch  apter. 

At  the  cnd  of  a fortnight  he  grcw  thin  and  palé, 

And  he  thought  he  should  die  witliout  jesting ; 

So  he  dressed  al)  in  black,  whicli  he  thought  must  prevail, 
For  it  madc  him  look  quite  intcresting. 

Then  he  eulled  on  his  love,  looking  grave  as  a judge, 

And  to  picad  his  first  suit  was  beginning; — 

But  she  laughed  in  his  face,  said  the  luw  was  all  fudge. 
And  hcr  lieart  would  ncver  be  winning. 

Distracted  he  lcft  her — transported  with  iré 
To  tliink  that  his  plan  should  miscarry ; 

He  toro  up  his  gown — tlirew  his  wig  in  the  fire — 

And  kicked  all  his  books  to  Oíd  Harry. 

Next  morning  to  Melton  he  rodo  like  a dart, 

To  adopt  a new  inethod  to  picase  her, 

For  he  vow’d  tlmt  he’d  conquer  hcr  obduratc  heart, 

Or  break  his  own  neck — just  to  toase  her. 

So  he  rodé  like  a madinan  the  wild  steeple  citase , 

And  followcd  the  hounds  like  a Tartar  ; 

And  he  galloped  like  wildfire  at  each  hurdle-racc , 

To  win  it  or  die  like  a inartyr  ! 

Then  his  fame  got  abroad  as  a sportsman  of  note, 

And  he  thought  he  was  now  quite  a hero, 

So  he  went  to  the  muid  in  his  bright  searlet  eoat, 

But  his  ardour  soou  tumbled  to  zcro . 

For  she  told  him  his  deeds  were  unworthy  oF  lame, 

(Her  remarks  were  ull  true  to  the  letter,) 

That  a fox  or  a haré  were  but  pitiful  gamc, 

And  the  riding  his  groom  could  do  better. 

Poor  Lovc  now  indulged  in  a grief  witliout  bouniLs, 

For  a week  or  two  “ satis  intcrmission  ; y' 

Then  he  sold  oíf  his  hunters,  and  gove  up  the  hounds. 
And  purchascd  a corneta  eommission. 

In  a cavalry  reg’ment  to  battlc  he  went. 

And  he  said  not  a word  of  his  going; 

But  resolved  that  in  action  his  life  should  he  spent, 

Or  at  least  that  his  blood  should  be  flowing. 

And  soon  in  a chargc  which  he  gallantly  led 
At  the  enemas  troops  in  platoon. 

He  got  a sad  cut  (while  dcfending  his  liead) 

1 n the  arm  from  a heavy  dnigoon. 
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Disabled  from  duty,  lie  lioracwaril  rctumed, 

The  news  of  a victory  bringing ; 

And  now  with  aftection  his  loved  maiden  bumed. 

And  the  town  with  bis  praises  was  ringing. 

One  moming  be  callcd  witb  bis  ann  in  a sling. 

And  attired  as  a dasbing  young  lancer  ; 

To  rcfiiRO  bim  ibis  time  was  a difficult  thing, 

Fur  sbc  loved  liim,  indeed, — wben  a dauccr. 

Wlien  lie  talked  of  bis  passion,  sbc  listened  witb  príde, 
And  her  hcart  by  assault  was  soon  corríed  ; 

And  sbc  shortly  appearcd  as  the  young  soldicr’s  bride, 
For  in  less  thnn  a montb  they  were  murria! . 


COMICALITIES  OF  THE  FEELINGS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOIt  OP  “ THE  COMIC  ENGL.ISH  GRAMMAR.” 

WITH  ILLU8TRATION3  BY  JOHN  LEEC1I. 

“ You  've  liurt  iny  feelings,"  cries  the  clown  in  a pantomimo,  to 
the  policcman  who  accuses  him  of  pocketing  a leg  of  mutton.  A 
clown's  honour  is  considered  to  be  a joke.  Were  he  a sad  scoundrel, 
it  would  be  otherwise  : but  he  is  a funny  rugue. 

“ L ove/'  we  are  told,  “ conquers  age."  Love,  for  the  most  part,  is 
a serious  affair ; but  when  it  conquers  age  it  becomes  comic.  For 
oíd  gentlemen  generally  have  wrinkled  faces  and  grey  beards,  and 
moreover,  “ a píen  ti  ful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams." 
Love,  indeed,  is  comic  in  all  queer-looking  people ; in  the  cock- 
eyed,  the  carroty,  the  dumpy,  and  the  crooked.  “Said  she," — 
that  is,  said  the  “Landlady  of  France," — 

“Snid  sbe, < 1 love  tbis  officor,  although  bis  nosc  is  red, 

And  bis  legs  are  what  tbe  regiment  cali  bandy  O ! 9 ” 

Our  hostess  may  have  been  seriously  in  love,  but  love  was  not  seri- 
ous in  her.  Love  is  also  comic  in  the  followers  of  mean  or  vulgar 
trades.  A tailor’s  love  is  comical.  But,  above  all,  love  is  most  funny 
in  philosophers ; perhaps,  because  the  follies  of  the  wise  are  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  other  people. 

Love  is  likcwisc  comical  when  comieally  expressed.  A lisping 
lover  is  ridiculous  ; and  not  less  so  is  one  who  slaps  his  forehead, 
and  smites  his  breast,  to  show  the  strength  of  his  aíTections.  Love  is 
laughable,  too,  when  it  procures  its  votarles  a ducking  or  a rib- 
roasting.  So  it  is  when  it  puts  Corpulence  into  a tight-waistcoat, 
and  sets  Gravity  capering:  in  sliort,  whenever  it  causes  a man  to 
make  a fool  of  himself. 

It  is  particularly  comical  when  declared  in  bad  English.  Would 
it  not  be  somewhat  strange  to  say,  “ Love  you,  dearest!  why  you 
nosc  I do.” 
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Lovc  levels  ranks.  Tn  this  radical  capaeity  it  is  procluctive  of 
mucli  amusement ; as,  for  instance,  when  the  heart  of  a young  lady 
is  lost  to  her  papa's  footman. 

Despair  is  not  usually  classed  among  the  lighter  feelings,  ñor  is 
felo-de-se  regarded  as  a joke.  A paragraph,  however,  in  a news- 
paper,  lieaded,  “ Effects  of  unrequited  atfection — Attempted  suicide 
of  a coalheaver/’  would,  in  this  hard-hearted  generation,  be  consi- 
dered  a facetious  announcement. 

Destructiveness  is  a quality  which  no  one  laughs  at  in  the  tiger. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  either  in  person  or  character. 
Yet,  could  a scandal-party,  composed  of  those  biped  alijes  of  thefe- 
liue  race,  who,  but  for  their  looks,  might  be  said  to  belong  to  th efair 
sex,  be  seen  in  the  height  of  enjoyment. 


we  should  rather  shake  our  sides  than  shudder. 

We  have  a respeot.  for  pride.  ín  reading  “ Paradise  Lost,"  weare 
inclined  to  give  the  leader  of  the  angelic  insurgcnts  more  than  what 
he  is  proverbially  entitlcd  to, — more  than  his  due.  In  great  rebels 
pride  is  grand  ; but  in  minor  ones,  whose  rebellion  shows  most 
pigmy-like,  it  is  farcical.  The  “ village  Hampden/*  the  New  Jeru- 
salemite  cobbler,  who  <f  with  dauntless  breast " withstands  the 
u little  tyrants  " (whom,  however,  he  thinks  great  ones)  of  his  stall, 
namely,  the  parson  and  the  churchwardens,  is  a droll  opponent. 
Could  the  parson  put  lnm  in  the  stocks,  and  were  he  to  rcsolve  upon 
remaining  there  for  an  indefinite  period  in  preference  to  submission, 
even  with  a hungry  cur  perpetually  gnawing  his  great  toe,  the  fable 
of  Prometheus — who  was  himself  something  of  adealer  in  New  Light 
in  his  way,  — -would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  realized  in  little. 
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But  if  some  modera  ASsehylus  wcre  to  dramatise  the  facts,  taking 
the  beadle  and  constable  for  Strength  and  Forcé ; the  blacksmith  of 
the  village  íor  Mulciber ; the  parish-clerk  for  Mercury,  the  messen- 
ger  of  the  reverend  Jove ; a niad  milk-maid  for  lo;  a choras  of 
Jumper  and  Socialist  femalcs  for  theüceanides ; and  the  sympathis- 
ing  Sam  Stokes,  the  chimney-sweep,  on  his  donkey,  for  the  oíd  Sea 
King  himself ; the  whole  concluding  with  a shower  of  eggs,  tur- 
nips,  and  deacl  cats  on  the  head  of  the  unylelding  hero ; the  per- 
formance would  excite  other  feelings  than  those  of  pity  and  terror. 

In  like  manner,  the  Maid’s  tragedy  may  be  tragic  enough  : but  a 
“ Servatii's  tragedy/*  the  scene  the  kitchen,  and  the  characters  its 
denizens  woukí  furnish, — even  though  footman,  coachraan,  cook, 
housemaid,  and  lady*s  maid,  were  left  dead  on  the  stage,  with  none 
but  the  butler  and  housekeeper  remaining  to  moralise  over  tlieir 
carcasses, — “ very  tragical  mirth.** 

Maternal  affection,  that  tender  and  hallowed  eraotion,  assumes, 
when  the  object  of  it  is  hit,  voracious,  or  silly,  a ludicrous  character. 
Filial  tenderness  may  be  carried  to  an  undue  excess : one  may  be 
mammy-sick,  which  is  a state  of  mind  somewhat  bordering  upon  the 
ludicrous.  The  young  man,  however,  who  is  too  fond  of  his  miele , 
is,  of  all  who  love  their  relations  “notwisely,  but  too  well/'  themost 
open  to  raillery. 

Othello*s  jealousy  is  not  comic,  unless  when  portraycd  by  a comic 
Othello.  In  real  life,  too,  jealousy,  when  it  sends  hats  (with  heads 
in  them)  flying  out  of  window,  or  leads  to  a pressing  invitation  to 
“ coífee  and  pistols  for  two/'  and  so  forth,  is  a grave  affair ; but  it 
more  frequently  aíTords  food  for  merriment.  The  jealous  husband, 
whose  better  half — taken,  however,  or  mistaken,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  worse — is  spinning  round  in  a waltz  with  a young  officer, 
whom  in  his  imagination,  gazing  through  its  green  spectacles,  he 
regards  as  fí  a gay  Lothario/*  whatever  torment  he  may  endure  him- 
self, is  simply  ridiculous  to  the  looker-on.  Rolling  eyes,  grinding 
teeth,  clenched  liands,  and  bristling  hair  may  be  terrible  on  the 
stage;  but  elsewhere,  except  in  the  madhouse,  they  are  droll.  Jea- 
lousy, in  a dame  of  fifty,  likewise,  who  indulges  in  hysterics  and 
belabours  her  spouse,  is,  to  all  but  that  hapless  individual  himself,  a 
laughing  matter. 

Joy  is  not  always  mirthful : the  joy  of  the  enraptured  poet,  of  the 
inspired  muaician,  or  the  fortúnate  lover,  is  a joy  that  breaks  not 
forth  in  laughter.  But  wcre  the  last  of  the  above  nientioned  per- 
sonages  thus  to  sing  : — 

iC  At  leiigth  tliesc  arms  cnfold  tliee ! 

Our  cares  ut  last  are  o’er  ; 

Tlius  to  my  lieart  I *11  liold  tliee  ! 

We  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Whack  tal  de  ral  de  rido, 

Ui  toora  loora  lay, 

Fol  de  rol  lol  de  lido, 

Right  fol  de  rol  de  ray  ! ” 

he  would  be  considered  to  express  himself  with  levity; — his  joy 
would  be  jocose. 

Rage  and  indignation  are  generally  terrible ; but  they  are  not  in- 
variably  so.  A young  gentleman,  a niee  young  man  for  a small 
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tea-party,”  and  who,  moreover,  has  been  invited  to  one,  at  which, 
too,  he  expeets  to  meet  the  objcct  of  his  affections,  has  partially 
finished  his  preparatory  adonisation.  lie  has  but  one  coat,  or  rather 
he  has  not  one  coat,  in  the  world ; for  that  in  which  he  is  to  shine, 
or  which  is  to  shine  upon  him,  at  least,  as  he  hopes,  is  still  in  the 
Creative  hands  of  the  tuilor.  It  should  have  been  received,  according 
to  solemn  promise,  an  hour  ago,  and  the  young  gentleman,  half 
dressed,  and  more  than  half  frantic,  is  inomentarily  consigning  the 
deceiver  to  Orcus,  wlien  behold  an  imp,  the  fraction  of  this  ninth 
part  of  a man,  appears,  bearing  a parcel  and  a message  ; the  latter 
beingas  follows: — “Please,  sir,  here  *s  yer  veskit,  but  yer  coat  aiift 
done  yet.” 


Grief,  above  all  things,  is  serious.  Niobe  in  tears  is  no  laughing- 
stock  ; neither  is  Beauty  in  tears, — to  speak  in  a general  way.  But 
let  Beauty  cry  o ver  a dead  puppy,  or  a lost  live  one, — whether  bipcd 
or  quadruped, — and  we  smile  at  her  distress.  The  woes  of  infaney 
excite  commiseration,  and  yet  such  is  the  distortion  of  countenance 
which  they  cause,  that  Georgy,  crying  for  bread  and  jam,  diverts  (if 
he  does  not  annoy)  the  beholders.  We  hear  of  lovers  weeping;  and 
looking  at  this  lachrymal  secretion  in  a poetical  point  of  view,  we 
see  no  fun  in  it,  and  some  pathos.  Were  we,  however,  really  to  be- 
hold an  unhappy  swain  with  bedabbled  checks,  with  eyes,  and  pro- 
bably  nose  too,  swollen  and  red,  we  should  see  more  fun  than  pa- 
thos in  it.  Weeping,  however,  is  one  thing,  and  blubbering  is  an- 
other.  Compare  the  all  but  divine  agony  of  a “Mater  dolorosa"  by 
Cario  Dolce,  with  a dolorous  urchin  deprecating  his  impending 
chastisement  for  a misdemeanor  just  discovered  by  an  angry  peda- 
gogue:  some  diflerence  will  be  perceptible. 
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Terror  is  one  of  the  passions  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  tra- 
gerly  to  excite.  When,  however,  the  cause  of  terror  is  cómic,  the 
terror  is  comic  too.  The  terror  felt  at  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  is  a different  sort  of  fear  from  that  of  Ilodge,  whose  bristles 
erect  themselves  at  the  sight  of  a turnip-lantern  on  a tomb-stone. 
It  is  no  joke,  certainly,  to  the  person  principally  concerned.,  to  be 
pursued  by  a bull ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  running  away 
he  aíTords  real  diversión  to  the  safe  witness  of  the  chase. 

The  present  subject  is  inexhaustible ; but  we  fear  that  by  pro- 
tracting  it  we  shall  try  the  reader's  philosophy,  rather  than  increase 
it.  Besides,  to  be  too  long,  (whereas  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,) 
would  indeed  be  a “ pretty  considerable  M 
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A NIGÍIT  1N  THE  CALCTJTTA  HOTEL. 

BY  n.  TI.  ADDISON. 

James  M'Carthy  arrived  in  the  metrópolis  of  Bengal  almost  direct 
from  Cork.  With  all  the  implicit  credulity  of  his  country,  he  had  be- 
lieved  every  story  which  had  been  palmed  upon  him  during  the  voy- 
age ; and,  though  he  was  somewhat  staggered  by  the  bold  assertion  of 
one  of  his  brother  cadets,  that  the  race  of  Anthropophagi  (deseribed 
by  Shakspeare  as  carrying  their  lieads  under  their  arms)  aetually  ex- 
isted  in  India,  yet  as  he  had  been  tanght  devoutly  to  rely  on  the  fact 
that  St.  Patrick  íloated  over  from  Holyhead  (so  called,  says  the  tradi- 
tion,  from  this  miracle,)  to  Park  Gate,  seated  on  his  own  cranium,  why, 
after  all,  the  thing  might  not  be  impossible. 

As  to  the  race  of  the  original  serpent  which  tempted  Eve  still  cxist- 
ing  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  there  was  evidently  nothing  unlikely  in 
that ; while  rivers  of  gum  springing  from  forest-trees,  colonies  of 
monkeys  who  sang  songs,  played  at  cricket,  and  got  drunk  upon  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  were  objects  he  daily  expected  to  meet  with,  being  not  a jot 
more  improbable  than  one  of  his  own  native  legends,  or  even  those 
sporting  anecdotes  which  he  not  only  related  as  facts,  but  was  ready  to 
fight  any  man  who  dured  to  doubt  tliem. 

He  had,  on  his  father's  domain  in  Galway,  what  he  called  a 
“ t'orough-bred  mear,  that  had  jumped  a wall  sivin  feet  bigh,  coped 
and  dashed,  and  sprang  a dyke  t'irty-t'ree  feet  wide,  during  a Boek- 
rochan*  steeple-chase.”  He  pulled  the  little  doctoras  nose  because  he 
doubted  that  the  M'Carthys  had  an  attendant  banshee  attached  to 
their  family ; and  called  out  the  skipper  because  he  iusisted  on  burn- 
ing  three  lights  in  the  cuddie. 

Of  the  terror-inspiring  objects  of  human  nature  in  general  Mac  felt 
no  dread ; but  the  threat  qf  a banshee,  the  miscliief  of  a fairy,  or  the 
idea  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  clothed  in  an  earthly  form,  could  at  any 
time  nearly  throw  him  into  fits.  Brave,  open-hearted,  and  generous, 
he  was  passionate,  superstitious,  and  credutous.  lie  carne,  he  believed, 
to  a land  of  horrors,  solely  with  the  idea  of  picking  fruit  from  the  pa- 
goda tree.  He  had  about  as  much  idea  of  Asia  as  an  Indian  of  my 
acquaintance  had  of  Europe,  who  once  asked  me  if  I knew  “ Missy 
East  India  Company  ? " adding  gravely,  “ Missy  Company  must  be 
verv  oíd  lady  now  ! ” 

Alais  revenons  á ?ios  moulons.  M'Carthy  having  no  friends  in  Cal- 
cutta,  on  landing  took  up  his  abode  at  the  hotel.  There  are  now  se- 
veral  botéis ; but  at  the  time  I write  of  there  was  but  that  one,  which 
was  aluiost  deserted,  so  great  was  the  hospitality  formerly  displayed 
by  the  British  residents  in  India.  One  or  two  other  passengers  went 
to  the  same  house,  preparatory  to  delivering  their  letters  of  introduc- 
tion.  By  and  by  the  evening  looked  so  fine  that  he  proposed  to  two 
ladies,  who  were  of  the  party,  to  take  a stroll  through  the  town. 

,f  Put  on  your  bonnets,  girls,  and  sure  we'll  be  after  looking  about 
us.  Eaith,  and  it  's  a mighty  fine  place  this  Calcutta, — it's  almost  as 

• I liave  here  spelt  the  ñame  of  this  renowned  steeple-chase  exactly  as  it  should 
he  pronounced,  or  rather  I should  sav,  as  I have  heard  it  pronounced  by  Galway 
and  Roscommon  men. 
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grand  as  Cork,  only,  you  see,  tliey  've  notliing  like  Cove  in  tliese 
parts.” 

The  young  ladies  consented,  and  the  trio  were  about  to  sally  fortli, 
wlien,  lo ! the  m áster  of  the  house  stopped  tliem  at  the  door,  and  with 
a look  of  horror  assured  tliem  that  if  they  nersisted  in  going  out 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  would  probabíy  be  struck  down  by  a 
coup  de  soleil. 

“ Thin  the  divil  me  ever  sich  a counthry  I ever  heard  of,  bad  scram 
to  it,”  ejaculated  Mac  as  he  turned  back. 

As  he  was  going  up  stairs,  it  was  his  fate  to  ineet  a snake-charmer, 
carrying  several  of  tliese  reptiles  with  him. 

"Ye  blackguard  of  the  world,”  shouted  the  enraged  Irishman,  “is  it 
to  kill  and  murder  us  entirely  you  come  here  with  y ere  bastes  of  the 
divil?  By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,  if  you  don't  makeyour- 
self  scarce,  it  ’s  my  mother's  son  that  '11  bate  your  four  bones  to  pow- 
ther.” 

Now  this  was  an  idle  threat — perhaps  the  only  one  M'Carthy  ever 
offered  ; for  he  would  just  as  soon  have  thrown  himself  into  a well  as 
have  approaehed  the  juggler,  who  was  not  a little  stirprised  to  find  the 
exhihition  of  his  powers  thus  strenuously  rejected.  Like  a true  In- 
dian  he  only  salamed,  and,  with  the  servile  humility  of  his  enslaved 
race,  lie  mildly  and  gently  retired.  The  sight  of  the  snakes  liad  inade 
poor  Mac  nervous. 

After  a late  dinner,  one  or  two  oíd  Indians  present  called  for  their 
hookahs.  Their  hookabcdars  brought  tliem  up,  unperceived  by  James 
M'Carthy,  who  happened  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  conversation ; and, 
having  placed  the  bottoms,  or  water-clips,  cióse  to  Mae's  chair,  gave 
the  snake  (the  tube  of  u liookah  is  so  called)  into  their  mustera' 
hands. 

At  the  first  whiff  M'Carthy  started  up.  The  hubble-bubble  noise  of 
the  suioke  passiug  through  the  water  seemed  to  his  ears  like  the 
sound  of  a rattle-snake ; and,  as  they  carne  directly  from  the  back  of 
his  chair,  the  unfortunate  Irishman  sprang  bolt  upright,  and  looked 
round  with  horror.  Presently  he  perceived  the  tube  twisted  round 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  oíd  residents. 

“ Oh  ! milley  murthers,”  cried  he,  pointing  to  the  apparently  dread- 
ful  object,  “ wnat  is  that  ? 99 

€t  This? 99  returned  the  otlier  coolly ; “ this  is  my  snake.” 

“Tunder  and  'ouns  I ” screamed  the  Patlander,  making  a rusli  for 
the  door,  “ what  do  you  mane  by  bringing  the  baste  here,  you  ould 
blackguard  ? 99 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  other  to  feel  astonished.  An  explana- 
tion,  however,  at  length  took  place ; and,  though  M‘Carthy  wanted 
sadly  to  figlit  the  civilian  for  having  made  him  expose  himself,  yet  at 
length  they  beenme  friends,  and  poor  Mac,  in  the  trne  spirit  of  Iliber- 
nian  friendship,  got  gloriously  drunk  with  him,  and  in  this  State  was 
led  to  his  bed. 

It  was  past  midnight.  It  might  have  been  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  wlien  our  friend  was  awoke  by  a most  extraordiuary  noise  in 
one  comer  of  his  vast  bedcliamber.  The  fumes  of  his  late  orgies  still 
rose  through  his  brain,  and  to  a certain  degree  confused  his  senses  ,* 
but  in  spite  of  this,  M^arthy  felt  assured  that  strange  and  unearthly 
noises  proceeded  ever  and  anón  from  the  aforesaid  córner  of  the  room. 
He  attempted  to  battle  the  idea,  and  even  endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep ; 
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but,  alas ! tlie  mysterious  noises  again  aróse,  and,  in  spitc  of  semi-in- 
toxication,  — in  spite  of  bis  desire  to  look  upon  the  sounds  as  unreal, 
])oor  James  was  recalled  by  them  to  perfect  recollection.  He  raised 
bis  bead  sligbtly  from  bis  pillow,  and  distinctly  beard  the  same  noises 
repeated.  He  started  bolt  upright.  It  was  no  delusion ; it  was  no 
mistake,  for  alarm  had  perfectly  sobered  liim.  The  same  sounds  met 
bis  ear.  James  MfCartby  debed  all  the  world  ; be,  however,  excluded 
his  Satanic  Majesty  from  tbe  list  of  those  wbom  be  tlius  braved.  lie- 
fore  any  human  power,  however  overwbelming,  be  would  have  scorned 
to  11  y.  It  was,  be  justly  considered,  no  disbonour  to  retreat  from  an 
attack  of  J3eelzebub;  so  be  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  made  for  tbe 
door. 

Tbe  dreadful  sounds  still  continued.  Mac  trembled  like  an  aspen- 
leaf.  The  demon  was  evidently  approacbing  bis  victim.  James  cotild 
bear  no  more.  For  one  instant  be  uncovered  bimself,  and  suddenly 
liurled  tbe  pillow  towards  tbe  spot  wlience  tbe  noise  uppurently  pro- 
ceeded. 

An  instant  only  elapsed.  A fiuttering  of  wings  was  beard;  tbe  imp 
(or  wbatever  it  might  be)  suddenly  seemed  to  cliange  its  form,  or 
rather  throwing  off  its  disguise,  seemed  once  more  to  re-assume  its 
devilisb  attributes,  and  spreading  its  wings  actually  flew  across  tbe  bed 
of  poor  M^arthy,  fiapping  tbem  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  unfor túnate  Irish- 
man. 

Words  would  be  too  weak  to  express  tbe  feelings  of  poor  James. 
He  was  actually  for  an  instant  paralysed  ; but  suddenly  recovering  bis 
senses,  be  sprang  out,  and  preferring  deatli  itself,  he  raised  the  win- 
dow,  wbicb  for  the  moment  be  forgot  was  two  stories  high,  and  boldly 
jumped  out ! 

et  Tunder  and  ouns!  wbat  is  tbe  maning  of  this  same?  " demanded 
Mac,  as  be  looked  round,  and  saw  every  one  laughing  at  him.  “ Sure  I 
t'ought  I was  on  tbe  second  floor  ! Ah  ! tliin,  till  me,  lias  tbe  house 
sank  in  tbe  nigbt  ? " 

“ Not  a bit,*1  replied  bis  friend ; “ but,  if  you  liad  bappened  to  bave 
looked  out  of  window  before  you  went  to  bed,  you  would  bave  per- 
ceived  tliat  there  is  a Hat  roof  to  tbe  lower  apartments,  wbicb  forms  a 
terrace  to  tbe  second.  So,  why  or  wherefore  yon  cbose  to  hang  out  of 
your  window  in  your  present  i m pro  per  condition,  and  wake  all  tbe 
house  by  your  cries,  in  preference  to  dressing  yourself,  and  coming 
down  the  few  steps  like  a steady  man,  1 can’t  conceive.  Poor  Miss 

II is  in  íits.  Mrs.  L is  m sucb  a State  that  sbe  lias  sent  for 

tbe  doctor ; and  it  is  feared  she  will  meet  witli  an  accident  (being  in  a 
delicate  State)  before  be  arrives.  Oíd  Chambers  has  got  a fit  of  tbe 
gout  from  tbe  sudden  alarm,  aud  several  persons  bave  run  off  to  cali 
tbe  guard;  and  all  tliis  because  you  cbose  to  get  tipsy,  swing  yourself 
out  of  the  window,  and  then  roar  like  a bull,  and  disturb  tbe  wliole 
neighbourhood.'' 

“ Arrab,  tbin,  liusb,  my  fine  fellow,  jist  for  a bit  of  a minute,  and 
I '11  till  ye  all  about  it.  Sure  tbe  divil’s  tbere  above." 

“ The  wbat ! ” 

“ Tilia  may  O'Donaghew  and  bis  fairies  punisli  me,  but  it  ’s  thrue. 
You 're  a 'cute  man  ; sure  I '11  make  ye  sinsible  entirely,''  and  lie  led 
bis  friend  away,  and  told  him  all  about  tbe  horrors  he  had  beard  and 
íelt. 

Having  put  on  tbe  dressing-gown  of  bis  friend — for  he  feared  to 
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venture  alone  into  his  own  chamber,  hesummoned  up  the  landlord  and 
one  or  two  others,  to  whom  lie  again  related  the  way  in  which  his  Sa- 
tanic  Majesty  liad  visited  liim  during  the  night ; first,  in  the  simpe  of 
a snake,  and  then  in  the  form  of  an  eagle.  His  hearers  trembled,  and 
looked  at  eacli  other ; but,  as  it  was  now  daylight,  tliey  could  not  well 
refuse  to  aecompany  MfCarthy  to  his  rooin,  which  they  accordingly  en- 
tered.  No  vestige,  however,  of  the  devilish  visiter  remained.  One  or 
two  fancied  they  detected  the  smell  of  sulphur ; but  others  declared 
tliis  was  mere  íancy.  Everv  córner  was  searched ; nothing  was  visi- 
ble. At  length  somcbody  proposed  to  look  under  the  bed.  No  sooner 
did  that  person  approach  than  a hissing  noise  proceeded  from  the  spot. 
The  whole  group  started  back  in  dismay.  Their  cry  of  terror  brought 
more  persons  to  their  assistance,  and  amongst  others  a na  ti  ve,  armed 
witli  a long  bamboo.  He  was  requested  to  poke  it  in  under  the  bed, 
in  order  to  disturb  the  devil  from  his  snug  hiding-place.  He  did  so. 
The  hissing  increased.  The  women  actually  slirieked  with  terror,  and 
the  mea  huddled  themselves  cióse  together.  A noise  of  wings  was 
heard.  M'Carthy,  who  was  palé  with  fright,  looked  appealingly  to- 
wards  the  company,  and  crossed  himself.  The  native  gave  a still 
inore  violent  thrust,  when,  lo ! out  ílew,  not  Beelzebub,  but  a 
goose  ! — a poor,  harmless  goose,  that  by  accident  liad  got  into  the 
bedroom  of  the  now-enraged  Irishman. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  Mac’s  alarm,  a general  laugh 
aróse  at  the  unhappy  man's  mistake ; and  those  who  liad  fully  shared 
his  terrors  a few  moments  before,  were  now  the  most  forward  to  ridi- 
cule  him. 

M‘Carthy  vainly  endeavoured  to  hush  the  niatter  up.  He  called 
out  two  of  íiis  best  friends  for  talking  of  a goose  in  his  presence  ; in- 
sulted  a young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  because  she  loughed 
when  she  heard  the  story ; threatened  and  fumed  about  it  for  at 
least  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  finding  it  impossible  to  fight 
the  whole  world,  our  hero  snddenly  turned  round,  joined  in  the  joke, 
and  ever  afterwards  consented  to  be  called  “ Goose  M‘Cartby ! ” 
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I awoke  about.  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  ni)'  arrival,  and, 
for  an  instant,  scarcely  recollected  where  I was.  I was  lying  on  a 
hard  bed,  enclosed  in  a tightly  drawn  yellow  gauzc  vcil.  Daylight 
was  forcing  its  rays  through  tlic  closcd  Vcnetian  blinds.  A feverish 
unrefreshed  sensation  shed  a disagreeable  lassitude  through  myframe; 
I recalled  my  present  situation,  and  soon  after  happened  to  cough. 
In  an  instant,  a dusky  form  stood  beside  rae.  The  watchful  Kidt- 
mutgar  liad  been  listening  for  hours  to  catch  a single  loud-dravvn 
breatb  to  announce  my  waking.  He  liad  remained  in  silence,  salaraing 
his  respecta  to  rae.  “ Wliat  liour  is  it?*'  demanded  I.  The  poor 
fellow  seeraed  terror-struck  at  finding  I could  not  speak  Hindostán ee. 
He  placed  bis  two  liands  together,  as  wc  do,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
apparently  beseecbing  me  not  to  punisli  him  for  not  being  able  to 
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under stand  me.  In  another  instan  t,  a sudden  thouglit  seemed  to  strike 
him.  He  glíded  noiselessly  away. 

As  I was  in  no  great  baste  to  rise,  I did  not  seek  to  detain  him ; 
but  throwing  my  head  upon  my  pillow  (if  such  a hard  thing  could  be 
dignified  with  such  an  appellation),  began  to  ruminate  on  my  situation. 

I liad  come  out  to  India  by  the  desire  of  one  of  the  best  of  parents, 
who  held  ahigh  official  post  in  the  country,  and  wliose  conduct  during 
a long  series  of  years  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  respect  and 
esteem  to  all  his  fellow-countrymen,  of  almost  adoration  to  the  natives. 
On  my  landing  the  night  hefore,  1 had  learned,  to  my  sincere  grief, 
that  the  author  of  my  existence  had  expired  some  days  previous  to 
my  arrival.  My  godfather,  at  whose  splendid  mansión  I shouid  ha  ve 
taken  up  my  abode,  was  gone  to  Penang  (the  Prince  of  Wales-8 
Island),  for  the  benefit  of  his  he  al  til ; and  others  who  ought  to  llave 
received  me,  were  absent  from  the  metrópolis.  I had,  therefore, 
cheerfully  and  gratefully  aceepted  the  invitation  of  Charles  Jarvis  (an 
oíd  bachelor),  who  asked  me  to  take  up  my  quarters  at  his  small 
house,  in  Durruntollah,  till  I was  enabled  to  form  an  establishment 
of  my  own.  Mere,  then,  I now  lay,  building  plans  for  my  future 
guidance. 

Presen tly  the  servan t returned,  accompanied  by  another,  who  pro- 
fessed  to  speak  English. 

“ Massa,  make  ready,  for  makc  silabee.” 

I scarcely  understood  what  he  meant;  but  as  I considered  it  the 
safest  way,  I nodded.  In  the  next  moment  his  companion  raised  the 
musquito  curtain;  and  before  I was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  had 
lathered  my  chin  all  over;  then  seizing  me  by  the  nose,  with  a finger 
and  thumb  of  icy  coldness,  began  to  shave  me.  This  operation  he 
performed,  seemingly,  in  the  most  ex  per  t raanner,  as  I lay  on  my  back. 

I say  seemingly , because  the  real  truth  was  that  I could  be  no  judge, 
having  as  yet  no  beard  requiring  tonsorial  skill.  The  man,  however, 
went  mechanically  through  the  job,  wiping  the  suds  on  his  nakcd  arm, 
and  looking  as  grave  as  if  he  was  mowing  down  the  bristling  stubble 
of  a hairy  veteran.  His  operation  eompleted,  he  sal.mied,  and  with- 
drew.  Another  servant  now  entered,  bearing  my  linen,  &c.  I could 
scarcely  believe  that  his  black  paws  would  not  sully  the  bright 
whiteness  of  the  objeets  he  carried.  I afterwards,  however,  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  no  human  being  on  earth  is  so  scrupulously 
clean  as  the  dingy  Indian.  This  faney  was  a mere  passing  idea;  but 
as  I am  determined  to  set  down  eacli  thought  that  shot  across  my 
brain  during  my  first  morning  in  Bengal,  I have  accordingly  noted  it. 

The  nevv-comer  unclosed  the  curtains  at  my  bed's  foot,  and  without 
saying  a word,  put  on  my  stockings ; then  coming  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  he  held  open  a pair  of  silk  pigamahs  (loose  drawers  made  of  the 
finest  material,  extremely  large,  and  drawn  round  tile  waist  with  a 
silken  cord  and  tassel),  for  me  to  jump  into.  This  I did,  and  ap- 
proached  the  dressing-table  with  an  intent  to  finish  my  toilette.  But 
all  this  trouble,  all  this  exertion  was  spared  me.  Oíficious  servants 
surrounded  me,  and  not  only  handed  me,  but  actually  put  on  me 
every  part  of  my  habiliments,  seemingly  rather  annoyed  that  1 even 
took  the  trouble  of  washing  my  own  hands ; which,  however,  they 
dried  for  me. 

“ Well,”  thought  T,  “ this  is  the  most  lazy  proceeding  I ever  yet 
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niet  witli.  No  wonder  oíd  Indians  on  their  return  to  Europe  fancy 
themselves  sadly  neglected  by  their  domestics.  I símil,  however,  shut 
my  door  to-morrovv  morning,  and  insist  on  drcssing  myself.”  With 
this  noble  resolution,  I strutted  into  the  breakfast  parlour. 

Though  the  table  was  laid,  and  several  servants  stood  round  the 
room,  my  friend  was  absent.  I learnt  that  he  had  gone  to  take  his 
regular  ride,  but  would  return  before  eight  o'clock  to  breakfast. 

“ At  what  hour  does  your  master  usually  ride?” 

" Him  getty  up  at  four,  massa,”  was  the  reply.  I confess  I could 
not  help  thinking  him  an  unconseionably  early  riser. 

At  the  appointed  time  Jarvis  walked  in  ; and  after  shaking  me  by 
the  hand  and  wclcoming  me  to  Bengal,  we  sat  down  to  our  morning 
meal,  which  consisted  of  chocolate  and  tea,  with  rice,  gkcc  (a  mixture 
of  rancid  butter  and  curry-powder),  some  Bombay  ducks  (dried  fisli, 
so  called),  sable  mucthy  (something  like  our  salmón),  and  some  prawns. 
The  lutter,  however,  I could  not  be  induccd  to  taste,  since  I had  often 
heard  that  the  finest  and  best  prawns  in  India  are  occasionally  ex- 
tracted  from  the  dead  body  of  a fioating  black  man.  The  breakfast 
over,  our  hookahs  were  bronght,  and  a bottle  of  Hodgson’s  palé  ale 
placed  before  us ; and  we  sat  at  least  half  an  hour,  silently  puffing 
away.  The  two  hookahbedars , and  the  unfortunate  man  who  sat 
squatted  on  the  ground  swinging  to  and  fro  the  punkah , (an  enormous 
machine,  something  like  the  leaf  of  a screen  affixed  to  the  ceiling  of 
every  sitting-room  in  India,  the  air  of  which  is  the  only  breeze  that 
fans  the  faces  of  the  residents,)  pursued  their  occupations  with  patient 
monoton}'.  The  palanquin-bcarcrs  busicd  themselves  in  putting  up 
causa as  tatlies  (thick  blinds  made  of  a peculiar  kind  of  grass,  which 
they  soon  after  wetted,  in  order  to  cool  the  air  as  it  passed  through 
them),  in  the  most  noiseless  manner.  The  other  servants  quietly  re- 
moving  the  breakfast  things,  their  naked  feet  causing  no  sound  to  be 
heard,  seemed  so  strangely  still,  that  I could  almost  have  believed  we 
were  waited  on  by  a party  of  spectres. 

“ And  uow,  my  dear  boy,”  said  Jarvis,  at  length  breaking  silence, 
“ you  must  bcgin  to  think  about  setting  up  your  establislunent.  As 
you  say  you  wish  to  proceed  instantly  up  the  country  and  take  your 
servants  with  you,  the  sooncr  you  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
the  better.” 

“ Well,  sir,  I will  be  entirely  guided  by  you  in  this  affair ; but  as 
you  know  my  means  are  unexpectedly  cut  down,  I hope  you  will  start 
me  on  a fair  but  economical  scale.” 

“ Boiiy  * quoth  Charley,  who  was  rather  fond  of  interlarding  his 
conversation  with  Frenen  terms,  “ bon . Now  let  me  see,  the  fírst 
thing  1 had  better  do  is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  price  of  provisions, 
the  wages  of  servants,  and  other  matters,  and  leuve  it  to  your  dis- 
cretion  to  keep  down  your  expenses.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Cloth  liats  and  other  objeets  of  dress  are  now  high ; buy,  there- 
fore,  nothing  of  this  kind.  In  six  inonths  the  rise  in  these  articles 
will  be  known  in  Europe ; in  six  more  the  market  will  be  so  glutted 
with  them,  you  w¿ll  buy  them  for  less  tlmn  half  their  cost  price* 
English  horses,  too,  are  dear.  You  will  get  nothing  íit  to  ride  under 
two  hundred  pounds ; and  after  all,  they  are  good  for  nothing  but 
racing,  in  this  country.” 
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“ I should  prefer  an  Arab.” 

“ If  you  gcL  a good  one,  you  will  indeed  fiad  ¡t  a treasure ; but 
good  Arabs  are  very  Ingh-priccd,  and  diffieult  to  find.  The  seqond 
class  cost  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds ; and,  though  showy,  are,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  vicious,  and  stumble  every  hundred  yards.  No,  my 
boy,  buy  a couple  of  good  country  nags,  and  a tatty  pony  as  a hack. 
They  may  be  less  beautiful,  but  certainly  more  useful;  more  enduring 
than  either  an  Arab  or  an  English  horse  in  India.  There  is  a large 
sale  this  morning.” 

“ I will  attend  it.” 

“ The  principal  beverages  in  Hindostán  are  brandy,  which  we  drink 
mixed  with  water,  and  style  brand y-paiony,  loll  shrob  (claret),  and 
llodgson’s  palé  ale.  The  first  is  about  tbe  same  price  as  in  England, 
the  second  less  than  half ; the  last  frequently  cost  three  rupees  a 
bottle,  and  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  a most  genteel  drink ; one  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  pledge  eaeh  other’s  good  liealtli  at 
table.” 

“ A sheep  costs  a rupee  (about  two  sliillings).  A dozen  of  fowls 
may  be  had  for  the  same  amount.  Game  may  be  bought  for  ahnost 
nothing.  Bread  and  all  other  objeets  of  consumption  are  equally  low. 
The  wages  of  servants,  who  feed  themselves  and  sleep  upon  the  floor, 
about  eight  rupees  a month ; your  lower  domestica  ¿rom  four  to  six. 
Gramme  (a  grain  on  which  they  feed  liorses  in  India,)  is  extremely 
reasonable,  and  bungalows , up  the  country,  let  at  modérate  rents.” 

I was  delighted.  Evcrything  so  apparently  cheap,  I began  to  pour 
out  my  conviction  that  I shoulcí  be  able  to  live  for  next  to  nothing. 

" Stay,  stay,  not  so  fast,  my  young  friend ; the  quality  may  be 
cheap,  but  the  quantity  required  will  perhaps  rather  astonish  you.  In 
the  first  place  you  must  keep  horses.  You  must  live  like  others,  and 
drink  expensive  beverages.  We  have  no  small-heer,  no  cheap  liquors 
here  to  quench  your  thirst.  Again,  it  is  true  a sheep  costs  less  than 
half  a crown,  but  tlien  it  will  not  keep  twelve  liours ; so  every  small 
joint  you  eat  will  be  the  same  as  a whole  animal.  Your  linen  dresses 
may  be  cheapcr  than  your  cloth  elotbes  in  England,  but  you  must 
change  them  at  least  three  times  a day  ; and  so  great  is  the  quantity  of 
chunham  (a  sort  of  starch)  put  into  them,  that  they  will  rot  and  tear 
in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  You  must  furnish  your  own  residence; 
while  as  to  servants,  we  will  settle  that  at  once.  A consommer , or 
head-servant,  to  attend  to  your  table  at  eight  rupees  a month.” 

“ Well,  sir,”  cried  I,  interrupting  him,  “ at  all  events,  that  is 
cheap.” 

“ Stay.  A surdar , or  principal  servant,  to  look  after  your  elothes.” 

“ Wliat  I won’t  the  consommer  do  ? 99 

“ By  no  means ; cach  man  has  his  particular  duty,  and  will  not  in- 
terfere  with  any  other  matter;  it  is  against  his  caste.” 

“ What  a bore  I But  pray  go  on.” 

“ Akitmudtgar  to  wait  behind  your  cbair;  a hodháhbedar  to  take 
care  of  your  ltoohah ." 

“ But  my  dear  sir,  couldn’t ” 

Husli,  not  at  all.  I know  what  you  were  going  to  say.  But,  as  1 
before  assurcd  you,  all  thesc  persons  are  indispensable.  You  must 
have  eight  bearers  to  carry  you  in  your  palanquín ; a pune  to  convey 
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your  notes  and  messages ; a dobce  (waslierinan),  a durjcc  (a  tailor), 
and ” 

“ Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Jarvis ; surely  if  I like  1 can  get  my  tliings  made 
at  a shop.” 

“ There  are  no  tailors’  shops  up  tbe  country.  T am  only  naming 
the  servan ts  yon  will  find  absolutely  necessary.” 

I groaned  audibly.  He  went  on. 

“ Then  you  will  require  a bestee  (a  water-carrier)  to  bring  your 
water ; a bobichi  (cook),  to  dress  your  dinner ; three  syces  (grooms),  to 
take  care  of  your  three  liorses,  and  Follow  you  when  riding,  and  a 
grass-cut  (a  mower),  to  supply  them  with  hay.  This  is  the  smallest 
establishment  you  can  possibly  keep.  Besides,  I had  nearly  forgotten 
that  you  rnust  positively  have  a good  (thdar%  to  cool  your  water  for 
drinking,  and  a marchcc  (au  interpreter),  as  long  as  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  language.” 

“ Gracious  Providence ! you  cannot  surely  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  hire  two  dozen  persons  to  wait  upon  a single  individual.” 

“ Indeed  í do.” 

“ Then  I *11  be  sliot  if  I slian’t  be  ruined,”  grunted  T,  as  I jumped 
into  my  friend’s  palanquín,  and  by  his  advice  started  off  for  Tulloh's 
Outcry  (auction),  where  several  nags  were  that  morning  to  be  sold, 
and  where  lie  told  me  I should  meet  all  the  gay  loungers  in  Calcutta. 
As  we  approached  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  in  which  my  friend’s 
house  stood,  one  of  the  bearers  carne  up  to  me,  and  jabbered  some- 
thing ; but  as  I could  not  understand  a word  he  said,  I merely  re- 
pcatcd  the  word  jeldi  (make  liaste),  which  Jarvis  had  taught  me, 
and  proceeded.  The  instant  the  portáis  were  thrown  open,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a dense  crowd.  I naturally  looked  out  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it.  Imagine  my  horror  when  I beheld  a human 
being  hanging  over  the  archway  of  Jarvis’s  gates.  It  is  true,  strictly 
truc,  they  had  exeeuted  the  man  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed,  and  for  which  he  had  been  convicted.  The  spot 
happened  to  be  at  the  door  of  my  cntertainer.  I slirank  back,  I 
confess,  in  horror  and  disgust. 

For  an  instant  I stopped  at  the  house  of  Major  P , to  whom  I 

had  a letter  of  introduction,  and  was  immediately  shown  in.  P 

was,  for  the  time  being,  the  director  of  the  prívate  theatricals,  the  most 
popular  and  delightful  amusement  in  Calcutta.  A black  man,  to 
whom  a part  had  been  allotted  in  one  of  the  performances,  was  with 
him.  He  was  about  to  jawab  him  (send  him  awray),  when  I beggcd 
he  might  stay.  The  following  dialogue  actually  took  place  in  my 
presence. 

“ Tell  me,  why  do  you  object  to  play  this  part?  It  ¡s  the  only  one 
you  can  perform,  on  account  of  your  colour ; it  is  the  part  of  a black 
man.” 

“ Yes,  massa,  me  know ; all  bcrry  good;  but  me  no  understandcc 
not  English,  massa.” 

“ You  mistake  me ; it  is  English,  but  as  a foreigner  would  speak 

“ Can't  you  give  me,  massa,  what  I makee  out?  me  no  learny  this.” 

“ My  dear  fcllow,  you  rnust.  It  is  your  part;  it  isbroken  English, 
writtcu  exprcssly  for  a black  character.” 
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“ Yes,  yes,  niassa,  berry  good;  but  if  sanie  thing  to  niassa,  givc 
me  cíe  good  Englisb,  I breaky  mysel.” 

P — burst  out  laughing.  1 heartily  sliared  his  mirth,  and  left  him 
after  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  visit,  still  vainly  endeavouring  to  convince 
the  Indian  that  the  author’s  broken  English  was  better  than  his 
own. 

1 dropped  ¡n  for  five  minutes  at  the  magnlficent  establisliment  of 
Messrs.  P — and  Co.,  the  Leviathan  bankers,  the  Rothchilds  of  the 
East.  (Thcy  have  since  failed,  but  at  the  time  I spcak  of,  their 
riches  were  supposed  to  be  incalculable.)  Never  did  1 see  such  mag- 
nificence.  The  object,  however,  which  struck  me  with  the  greatest 
admiration  of  all  was  the  mouth-piece  to  the  hookah  belonging  to  the 
lady  of  the  house.  It  was  entirely  composed  of  precious  stones,  and 
liad  been  valucd  at  twclve  thousand  pounds.  I believe  it  liad  been 
the  gift  of  some  native  princc,  whom  John  P — , a man  universally  be- 
loved,  had  been  enabled  to  serve.  On  going  out,  I met  a sweet  child 
in  arms,  carried  by  a native  ayah  (a  nurse).  Struck  with  its  beauty, 
I asked  to  whom  it  belonged.  u P — and  Co.,  sahib /*  replied  the 
wornan.  “ Thank  you,”  said  I,  as  I again  jumped  into  my  palanquín 
sniiling  at  the  mistake  of  the  poor  wornan. 

Arrived  at  the  outcry , all  was  gaiety.  Here  lounged  the  artillery 
officers  from  Dum  Dum,  and  the  staíl’-officer  from  the  government- 
house.  The  cadet  carne  here  to  throw  away  his  ready  money,  and 
the  oíd  civilian  his  superfluous  savings.  Not  that  any  of  these  white- 
jacketed  gentlemen  (forlmust  remark  that  every  one  was  thus  dress- 
ed,  the  military  only  distinguished  by  their  sashes)  wanted  any  par- 
ticular object  announced  for  sale ; but  here  dropped  in,  in  case  a par- 
ticularly  good  house,  a super-excellent  batch  of  loll  skrob , a few 
cases  of  champagne,  or  a lot  of  English  liams  were  by  chance  put  up. 
This  was  their  almost  daily  lounge.  No  wondcr,  theif,  that  the  post 
of  auctioneer  in  Calcutta  is  reckoned  so  good;  that  the  gentleman 
puffing  away  before  me  had  given  up  a troop  of  dragoons,  and  a stafT 
appointment  to  become  a knight  of  the  hammer,  a post  which  would 
secure  him  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  less  than  five  years. 
Like  the  other  glories  of  India,  the  great  profits  of  these  gentlemen  have 
passed  away.  During  the  sale  I saw  an  oíd  man  of  at  least  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  buy  a cellar  of  wine,  suffi- 
cient  for  thirty  years’  consumption.  I beheld  a raw  boy,  unaware  of 
his  folly,  purchase  cightcen  bad  horses,  mcrely  beeause  they  went 
cheap.  A civilian  bought  twelve  dozen  English  hats,  which,  whcnlie 
carne  to  look  over,  he  found  filled  with  ants.  VV hile,  as  to  myself,  I 
bought  a curiously  carved  ivory  box.  I seized  the  treasure,  opened  a 
small  drawer,  and  beheld  a scorpion  ready  to  rush  out.  I dropped 
the  desk,  which  instantly  broke  into  a thousand  pieces.  I suddenly 
becamc  an  object  of  commiseration  to  some,  of  ridicule  to  others.  I 
liked  neithcr  the  one  ñor  the  other ; so  I called  my  bearers,  and  ¡n 
high  dudgeon  jolted  back  to  Durrumtollah. 
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A RHAPSODICAL,  ERRATIC  RIGMAROLE. 

Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  daré  lucem 
Cogitut,  utspeciosa  dcliinc  miracula  prornat. — Horat. 

Fus.  Now  shall  we  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace. 

Art.  I símil  smoke  short-cut ; you  smoke  what  you  picase. 

Bomb.  Wbate’er  your  Majesty  sliall  deign  to  ñame, 

Short- cut  or  long , to  me  is  all  the  same. 

Bombastes  Furioso. 

Sublime  tobáceo  ! whicli,  from  East  to  West, 

Cheers  the  tar’s  labours,  or  the  Turkman’s  rest. — Bvrox. 

“ Qui  vivra  fumera 
Qui  fumera  vivra. — ” 

“ Qui  vit  sans  tabac,  n^est  pas  digne  de  vivre.” — Alo  mere. 

Teach  me  put  dry  grass,  red  hot  in  hollow  white  ’tick.” 

Ikkle  and  Yarico 

“ 1 knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled.” 

The  WoonPECKER. 

VOLUME  I. 

N this  age  of  universal  competition,  the  multitude 
struggling  for  notice  or  notoriety  fiiid  all  their  merit 
and  honest  endeavours  unavailing  witliout  advertise- 
ment.  Thcy  must  cithcr  chalk  their  walls,  a la  War- 
ren,  or  adver tise,  if  they  wish  to  progress  with  the 
times.  From  a coun try  curate's  widow  left  with  six 
sraall,  helpless  children,  (the  eldest  only  nine  years 
of  age,)  to  a patent  razor-strop,  all  must  put  their 
miseries  and  excellencies  iu  print,  in  order  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a benevolent  and  discerning  public. 

I am  so  confident  in  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  generally  acknowledged  vir- 
tues  of  the  hookah,  the  meerschaum,  the  chibouque, 
the  calumet,  the  dhudeen,  the  cuttie,  the  “ yard  of 
clay,”  and  the  more  prhnitive  cigar,  I am  resolved  to 
give  tlicm  onc  and  all  upuff! 

VOL.  xi.  ‘ F 
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Whatcver  their  various  and  several  attractions  may  be,  T am  quite 
certain  thcy  will  dreno — for  I liave  tried  them  all ! — 

“ Give  me  a cigar!” 

Hem  ! — tlie  residuum,  the  terminus,  the  ultimátum  of  all  worldly 
promises  and  prospects  are  almost  invariably  resolved  into  — smoke ! 

<c  Man  nevcr  is,  but  always  to  be  blésscd.” 

Exempli  (p'atiá : — 

lst.  A man  of  the  people  — breathing  the  llames  of  patriotism,  like 
a fire-eater  — and  talking  to  the  independent  electors  of  what  he  will 
do — is  returned,  when  lo!  the  deluded  il  pot-wolloppers”  discover  his 
promised  efforts  all  end  in  smoke  I 

2nd.  The  worldly  suitor,  all  sighs  and  protestations,  addresses  the 
wealthy  relict  of  a defunct  sugar-bakcr,  and  is  “ so  sweet  upon  her  ” 
that  she  at  last  resigns  her  reluctant  hand,  and  transferring  herself 
and  — her  three  per  cents.  — soon  finds  to  her  sorrow  that  the  ar- 
dent  aífection  of  her  “ flame”  has  ended  in  smoke  ! 

3rd.  The  valued  friend  of  the  family,  who  takes  pot-luck  with  yon 
three  days  out  of  the  seven  — imbibes  your  champagne  and  devours 
your  choice  viands  — and  squcczes  your  hand  across  the  mahogany 
at  the  third  bottle,  energctically  asseverating  that  he  only  wishes  for 
an  opportunity  of  verifying  his  ardent  professions  of  esteem  — when 
the  bins  and  larder  are  empty,  retreats,  “ more  in  sorrow  than  in  an- 
ger,”  at  your  losses,  in  which  he  really  sympathizes,  and  you  find,  too 
late,  that  his  boasted  friendship  ends  in  smoke  I 

4th.  And  ad  infinitum  — ditto  — ditto!  — But  — 

“ Sttrély  the  pleasure  is  os  grcnt. 

In  being  cheated,  asto  cjheat.” 

VOLUME  II. 

London  has,  for  centuries,  been  called  “ smoky.”  How  much  more 
does  she  deserve  the  epithct  in  the  present  day,  when  not  only  the 
chimneys  but  the  people  smoke  ? 

From  the  bog-trotter  of  the  Emeralcl  Isle  with  his  short  dhudeen, 
and  his  mouth  full  of  u taith,”  to  the  West  End  exquisito,  with  his 
real  Iiavannah,  all  contribute  their  quota  to  make  the  metrópolis  ap- 
pear  — like  Laputa  — in  nubihus  ! 

Boys  were  formerly  accustomed  to  shave,  for  an  “ early  crop  on 
lip  and  chin,”  that  they  miglit  rank  with  men  ; but  now-a-days  they 
endeavour  to  attain  the  starap  and  rank  of  virility  by  sporting  a pipe 
or  a cigar. 

The  raspberry  puffis  abandoned  for  the  <ÉpufF  direct,”  supplied  in 
the  shape  of  a penny  Cuba,  and  every  little  Jack  Horner  becomes  a 
— smoke-jack  ! 

Delightful,  deluding,  and  attractive  weed  of  a thousand  virtues ! 
the  dinnerless  operative,  or  rather  inoperative,  being  idle,  lulls  the 
sharp  gnawings  of  hunger  by  a cozy  whiff — the  gourmand  takes  it 
as  a peristaltic  persuader.  and  finds  it  as  efficient  as  Abernethy’s. 

The  fat  man  takes  it  as  a corrective  of  corpulency — the  thin  and 
sanguine  one  as  a soother  — the  happy  man  as  a recreation  ; the 
miserable  as  a solace  — the  medical  student  as  a disinfecter,  and 
generally  in  large  doses,  for  he,  poor  fellow,  is  so  much  exposed  ; 
while  the  ladies  and  gentlemcn  of  that  celebrated  piscatorial  bazaar 
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in  the  East,  callcd  Billingsgate,  take  it  medicinally  to  keep  off  the 
damps  and  fogs  of  carly  dawn,  arising  from  its  proximity  to  the  river. 


In  fine,  every  one  makes  a plausible  excuse  for  bis  indulgence  in 
the  pleasure  be  deligbts  in.  Indeed,  fasbion  appears,  like  an  oíd 
boatswain,  to  “ pipe  all  bands.’* 

We  lrave  not  yet,  however,  quite  attained  to  tbe  glorious  perfec- 
tion  of  tbe  Duteb  and  Germán  professors  of  tbe  art  — for  a Dutch- 


man  or  a Germán,  witbout  bis  pipe,  would  be  as  great  an  anomaly  as 
Paul  witbout  bis  Virginia  ! 

Truly,  tbcse  are  piping  times,  my  masters  ! Tliere  's  Sir  Edward, 
who  smokes  like  a Vcsuvius  — an  Etna  — like  a lime-kiln  — like  — 
anything!  — and  wbo  really  pipes  to  some  tune.  Wbat  volumes  be 
sends  fortb  I — but  not  with  a puff — tbey  need  it  not.  He  is  a ba- 
ronet, and  tbe  fashionable  world  read  him  of  course ; lie  is  a scliolar 
and  a gcntleman,  and  appreciated  by  all  unbiassed  critics ; be  is  a 
poet,  and  consequently  never  prosy. 

East,  West,  Nortb  and  South,  tbe  custom  has  become  prevalent, 
and  tbe  fragrant  weed  is  in  a rapid  consumption. 

Tbe  carpenter,  quitting  bis  bench,  cbaracteristically  calis  for  a 
screw  of  tobáceo. 

Tbe  Jew,  prohibited  from  pork,  still  indulges  in  — pigtail. 

In  most  companies  tbe  pipe  now  cireulates, — tbe  New  River  Com- 
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pany  excepted  — for,  it  is  well  known,  tlmt  they  have  " laid  down 
their  pipes  ” for  many  years. 

Nay,  even  the  legislature  lately  gave  an  indirect  sanclion  to  the 
practice,  for  ’tis  not  long  sinee  both  Lords  and  Commons  were  seen 
— smoking ! and  so  contagious  is  example,  that  even  the  grey  and 
venerable  Tower  of  London  got  up  an  imitation  of  the  two  Ilouses 
of  Parliament — but  which  was  generally  allowed  to  be  “ consumedly 
bad!” 


If  we  require  royal  authority  and  example  for  smoking,  can  we 
select  one  more  ancient  than  the  renowned  King  Colé,  of  pleasant 
memory  ? for  the  poet  distinctly  avers,  that 

“ líe  called  for  liis  pipe,  aud  lie  called  for  his  glnss, 

And  he  cullcd  for  lus  fiddlers  tliree.” 

After  such  an  assertion,  can  tliere  exist  a doubt  that  “ he  had  a cali," 
as  Mawworm  quaintly  expresseth  it, — nay,  that  he  was  born  witli  a 
caul  ? 

VOLÜME  IV. 

The  lisping  and  loquacioús  Dr.  Parr,  who  talked  so  much  and  did  so 
little, — who,  like  a Jew’s  liarp,  was  about  one-third  tongue  ! — and 
whose  “jato”  was  extensive  enougli  for  the  mouth  of  the  Nile — this 
extraordinary  man  had  such  a perfect  and  loving  estimation  of  the 
“holy  herb,”  that,  although  anxiously  sought  after  by  the  fasbionable 
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world,  it  was  a sine  qná  non — a sort  of  Persian  maxim  with  him — that 
he  never  accepted  an  invitation  unless  bis  pipe  was  included. 

“No  pipe,  no  Parr,” 

was  bis  motto,  and  lie  inflexibly  stuck  to  bis  text.  Even  the  “ íirst 
gentleman  of  the  age,”  George  the  Fourth,  then  Prince  llegent,  when 
he  invited  the  learned  Doctor  to  Garitón  Ilouse,  considera  tely  yielded 
to  his  guest’s  “passion/’  and  had  the  requisite  materials  provided  for 
bim  in  a sepárate  apartment. 

VOLUME  V. 

Ye  loving  smokers,  and  smoking  lovers  I who  Indulge  in  tlie  sweet 
vice,  and  would  fain  blow  a cloud  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  at  all 
bazards,  and  yet  wisli  to  meet  “returns,”  mix  a smáll  portion  of 
cascarilla  bark  with  the  fumiferous  leaf,  and  fragrant  odours  will  be 
evolved,  that  will  infallibly  prove  agreeable  to  thcir  olfactory  nerves. 
This  is  a valuable  hint! — Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smokc  it ! 

VOLUME  VI. 

Tobacco,  in  the  reign  of  the  royal  pedant,  James,  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  silver.  (Is  it  not  veritably  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ? 
O ye  smokers!)  But  even  now  it  is  dear  enougli  to  be  worth  the 
smuggling,  and  it  is  smuggled  to  a vast  extent,  most  disloyally  in- 
sinuating  itself  into  our  sea-girt  isle  without  paying  its  rcspects  or 
its  duty  to  the  Sovereign.  In  proof  of  wbicb,  we  oftcn  sce  in  the 
public  prints  a notice  of  a scizure  by  the  olíicials — who  thercin  most 
aptly  prove  themselves  tobáceo -stopjjcrs  ! 

By  the  by,  the  prettiest,  the  most  delicate  of  tobacco-stoppers  was 
that  once  used  by  the  illustrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  in  a fit  of 
abstraction,  actually  seized  the  taper  finger  of  a young  lady,  and  un- 
consciously  applicd  it  to  the  glowing  bowl. 

VOLUME  VIL 

Ladies,  who  love  your  lords,  do  not  repine  at  thcir  addiction  to 
the  pipe  ! Men  who  smoke  seldom  get  into  a passion  ; it  causes  the 
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most  irritable  to  “ draw  it  mild  ” it  renders  them,  dear  Jadíes,  as 
smooth  as  a flat-iron  does  your  muslin  ’kerchiefs! 

Even  the  ugliest  Turk,  with  the  most  harem-scarem  countenance 
in  the  world,  becomes,  as  soon  as  his  lips  kiss  the  soft  amber  of  his 
mind-soothing  chibouque,  as  amiable  and  cotnposed  as  a tortoise- 
shell  Tom  on  a hearth-rug,  purring,  as  bass,  to  the  tenor  of  a copper 
tea-kettlc  ! And  the  softest  sighs  may  then  waft  him  to  and  fro,  and 
you  will  íind  him  as  yielding  to  your  slightest  breath  as  the  cloud  he 
blows. 


VOLUME  VIII. 

In  Spain  the  love  of  the  Indian  weed  is  so  “ levelling,”  that  the 
lowliest  tatterdcmallion  approaches  a grandee  of  the  first  rank,  and 
presenting  his  cigar,  asks  him  for  a light,  for  the  man  who  smokes  is 
considered  equal  to  any  man  who  smokes ; and  the  proud  Hidalgo, 
still  preserving  all  his  dignit}',  promptly  proffers  the  glowing  tip  of 


his  best  Havannah.  How  gracious  is  this  sympathy  in  the  high  and 
mighty,  which  ¡lluminates  the  low  and  humble,  without  losing  a titile 
of  their  dignity ! 


VOLUME  IX. 

The  rude  and  naughty  Pan  fell  suddenly  over  head  and  cars  in  love 
with  the  pretty  nymph  Syrinx.  She,  alarmed  at  his  amorous  glances, 
ran  off  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her  ; while  Pan  “ trotted  along 
the  road  ” after  her,  making  such  a terrible  clatter  with  his  worship’s 
goat-legs,  that  the  u light  of  his  eyes,”  the  tender  object  of  his  pur- 
suit,  not  only  changed  colour  but  íorm  too,  being  ¡ncontinently  trans- 
formed,  according  to  the  best  authority,  to  a reed. 

Pan  was  inconsolable,  until  the  bright  idea  crossed  his  brain  of 
turning  the  reed  into  pipes  ! And  herein  he  not  only  found  a solace 
for  his  woe,  but  derived  great  honour  among  all  the  clods,  yokels, 
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chawbacons,  and  rustics  of  the  district.  They  sang  rude  hymns  in 
his  praise,  and  he  became  the  great  Pan  of  the  dairy  among  them. 

Iionour  be  to  the  memory  of  the  primitive  pipe-maker! 

VOLUME  X. 

That  amiable  and  accomplished  poet,  WiíFen,  entertained  a great 
dislike  of  tobáceo  stnokc.  One  day,  walking  w¡th  a friend  in  earnest 
conversaron,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  sudden  exhibition  and  presenta- 
tion  of  a cigar-case.  If  his  companion  had  suddenly  presented  a 
pistol  at  him  he  could  not  have  been  more  startled. 

“ I — I — never  smoke,”  said  the  poet. 

Cl  No  ! M exclainied  his  friend  ; “ and  yet  you*re  Wiffen  — always 
Wiffen  /" 

VOLUME  XI. 

Handel,  once  smoking  a social  pipe  witli  a friend,  had  been  lost  for 
about  a quartcr  of  an  hour  in  a cloudy  revene,  when  his  deep  voice 
was  heard  pronouncing  the  following  bright  commentary  on  a classic 
allegory. 

“ I ’ll  dell  you  somting — just  aroce  in  my  prains ! Dey  zay  the 
Coddess  of  Bleasure  vos  porn  of  the  voam  of  de  zee  ! Dis  is  drue ! 
Ilere  is  my  bipe  I de  drue  and  feritable  meerschaum — de  écumede 
mer — de  voam  of  de  zee  ! De  boets  vos  right!  Bleasure  ¿y  porn  of 
de  meerschaum  ! ” 

VOLUME  XII. 

Kind  rcader!  there  is  much  hidden  philosophy  in  this  paper,  if 
you  liave  only  the  cunning  to  “ smoke  it/' — if  not,  the  more  ’s  the 
pity — for  it  will  then  simply  appear  in  your  impenetrated  mind  as 
a mere  “ bottle  of  smoke.” 


A pig-tail  picce. 
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THE  NIGHT-WATCH. 

Perfumed  gales  from  spicy  groves 
O’er  Ocean’s  bosom  swept, 

Wliere  sailors  on  their  mooníit  deck 
A jovial  “ Night-watch”  kept. 

Brightly  their  wine  thro>  costal  glass 
Itetum’d  tlie  lunar  beam  ; 

Loud  burst  the  laugli, — oft  rose  the  song, — 

And  Home  the  wand’rers’  tliemc. 

A guest  ivas  tliere — unask’d — unseen — 

Hid  in  the  tall  mast’s  shade : . 

Sadness  carne  o’cr  the  mortales  heart 
His  gloomy  eye  surveyed. 

He  sipp’d  no  sporkling  wine,  yet  join’d 
Their  laughter  with  u groan, 

And  in  the  ehorul  song  bis  voice 
Swell’d  like  the  nigíit-wind’s  moan. 

Chorus — Home  ! borne  ! home  ! 

In  the  red  wine  briglit, 

By  the  palé  moon’s  light, 

Tliis  sball  be  our  toast  to-night, 

Home,  boys,  home  ! 

A lovery  at  the  festivo  bonrd, 

Vow’d  o’cr  his  wine  anew 
The  promisc  tlmt  his  mistress  claim’d, 

Kre  burst  the  wild  “ adieu.” 

He  sang  of  budding  goldcn  hopos  ; 

Dinmonds  his  bride  should  deck, 

Wam’d  by  the  oíd  that  povcrty 
Love’s  strongest  bark  could  wrcck. 

Unlieard — the  strange  Guest  cried,  “ ’Twas  bold 
To  lea  ve  the  young  and  fair 
Unshelter’d  from  misfortunc’s  blast, 

Ñor  wam’d  of  hidden  snarc. 

Tlic  wisc  would  bid  thee  seck  content, 

Not  riches,  with  a bride  ; 

Grfcy  tum  the  locks  of  youth — ñor  yet 
Is  avalice  satisfied.” 

Chorus — Home  ! home  ! home ! &c. 

A soldier  raiscd  his  brimming  glass, 

“ And  sang  in  praise  of  war  ; 

Honour  his  mistress,  none  so  fair ; 

No  diamonds  like  a scar.” 

He  scorn’d  the  mcrchant’s  honest  gains, — 

The  farmer’s  cares  on  shore  ; — 

A ficld  of  deadly  strife  his  home, 

Laurels  his  only  store. 

Fiercely  tlieir  Guest,  the  Storm  Fiend,  rose — 

“ Ann  1 arm  !”  lie  cried,  “ for  figlit : 

Cnisli  and  destroy  the  Maker’s  form, 

While  Ilell  shouts  with  delight ! ” 
lie  sliook  tlieir  bark  as  ’twere  a toy, 

Waves  roll’d  its  docks  along, 

And  with  its  fated  crew  it  sank, 

Chccking  the  choral  song. 

Chorus — Hqmc  ! homo  ! home  1 &c. 


Bou  Ki;o. 
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RY  GEORGE  RAYMOND. 

About  midway  of  a quiet  Street  leading  at  a right  angle  froin 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  stood,  in  the  year  1794,  a respectarle  tene- 
ment,  the  doorway  of  which  advertised  Mr.  Algernon  Hussey, 
artist,  in  small  Román  capitals. 

Lord  of  himself,  and  but  little  else,  Mr.  Ilussey  was  here  pursu- 
ing  the  profession  of  a painter.  He  had  already  been  a few  years  in 
London,  where,  by  painful  diligence,  and  a solitary  favour  which 
Fortune  liad  vouchsafed  him  in  the  person  of  a sound  friend,  he  had 
collected  a small  stock  of  money,  and  effects  to  boot,  which  enabled 
him  to  excliange  his  íC pied  á ierre”  in  Whitechapel  for  his  present 
house,  with  the  chance  of  letting  off  that  part  of  it  not  immediately 
required  for  his  own  purposes. 

But  his  early  struggles  had  been  really  severe ; for,  on  his  first  ar- 
rival in  the  metrópolis,  a small  pie  skin  trunk  comprised  his  whole 
worldly  wealth,  chiefly  the  heterogeneous  bounty  of  his  two  aunts, 
whosc  cccentricities,  though  mixed  up  in  almost  everything  they 
said  or  did,  had  still  left  their  good  intentions  uncomponnded  of  any 
deleterious  matter  whatever.  These  ladies  being  by  no  means  af- 
fluent,  were  enabled  only  to  supply  a mere  modicum  for  starting 
Algernon  on  his  race  before  him.  But  they  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  ñame  of  Hussey  wouíd  produce  an  effect  equally  talismanic 
with  that  of  Gresham  (and  perliaps  they  were  right)  in  the  great 
city  of  London,  and  that  his  talents,  which  had  been  their  joint  mar- 
vel  for  many  a day,  would  establish  his  fame  before  he  could  com- 
fortably  establish  himself. 

His  first  eíforts  had  been  at  Whitechapel,  where  “ á lajaim  il  n*y 
á point  de  mauvais  pain”  he  had  painted  anybody  and  for  anything. 
A corn-cutter's  daughter  he  had  “ executed  in  this  manner,  at  five 
shillings,”  and  signalised  the  indentures  of  his  son  Samuel  by  taking 
his  hatchet-face  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  had  drawn  the  heads 
of  some  who  had  drawn  teeth  for  others, — in  plainer  words,  he  had 
painted  the  barber ; and,  witliin  the  small  circuraference  of  a vint- 
ner's  tobacco-box  had  compressed  the  whole  of  his  better-half, 
namely,  a lady  weighing  eighteen  stone.  Thus  his  practice  might 
llave  been  deemed  low,  but  low  also  were  his  charges, — sometimes 
so  low  as  to  be  positively  beneath  the  regar d of  those  very  persons 
for  whom  they  had  been  made.  In  fact,  he  had  taken  far  more 
heads  than  crowns,  and  had  caught  likenesses  where  he  could  catch 
little  else.  Gradually,  however,  bis  prospeets  brightened.  He  en- 
tered  on  a new  residence ; was  admitted  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ; and  was  in  time  to  hear  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  last  lee- 
ture  on  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  since  Algernon’s  introduction 
to  the  metrópolis,  he  had  forraed  an  acquaintance,  as  valuable  to 
one  party,  as  it  was  honourable  to  both,  with  a Mr.  WUmington,  a 
young  gentleman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  who,  in  the  course  of 
a visit  to  London,  liad  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  ma- 
trimony.  Their  first  acquaintance  had  been  quite  accidental, — a brief 
occasion  in  the  course  of  Algernon ’s  occupation,  yet  sufficient  to  raise 
in  Wilmington  a friendly  desire  for  knowing  more  of  the  young 
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artist, — for  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
prepossessing  fellows  of  his  day. 

Wilmington  made  several  visits  to  the  painter’s  studio,  and  so 
little  time  was  lost  in  establishing  a correspondence,  that  within 
three  weeks  they  were  the  best  friends  imaginable.  As  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  aware  of  Algernon’s  circumstances,  Mr.  Wilmington 
soon  saw  how  advantageous  at  this  moment  would  be  a pecuniary 
loan,  and  this  he  ofíered,  but  in  the  most  considérate  and  delicate 
manner.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  lent  him  fifty  guineas — a loan  which 
was  accepted  in  the  same  manly  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Wilmington  was  not  only  a man  of  the  strictest  probity,  but  his 
notions  of  practical  rectitude  in  others  had  been  perhaps  too  much 
put  to  school.  The  exigeney  of  existing  circumstances  was  a plea 
he  would  not  for  a moment  admit.  Ilis  judgmcnt  certainly  savour- 
ed  of  dogma.  In  the  “ little  kingdom  " of  his  brain  he  had  set  up  a 
kind  of  Bentham,  who,  playing  the  Procrustes  with  human  actions, 
would  stretcli  all  alike  on  a bed  of  rule,  which,  though  of  beautiful 
proportion  itself,  exacted  rather  too  severe  a discipline.  To  dis- 
guise he  had  so  bitter  an  hostility  that  he  would  scarcely  allow  his 
fellow  men  the  custody  of  their  own  thoughts,  but  expected  the 
prison-doors  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  inmates  to  walk  abroad  in 
a State  of  moral  nudity,  which  might  sometimes  induce  any  but 
philosophers  to  cover  their  eyes. 

In  the  Service  of  Algernon's  advancement,  Wilmington  had  made 
so  favourable  a representation  of  him  in  the  family  of  Colonel  Mal- 
vern,  a distant  relation  of  his  own,  that  he  was  chosen  to  instruct 
his  daughter  Isabella  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  for  which  purpose 
he  had  already  made  several  visits  in  St.  James's  Square. 

The  family  of  Colonel  Mal  veril  was  a most  pleasing  specimen  of 
English  aristocracy  at  this  period.  Himself  oí  honourable  descent, 
and  distinguished  under  the  gallant  Elliott,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of , a lady  who  brought  him  a very  con- 

siderable fortune.  Lady  Betty  Malvern  was  a w ornan  of  cultivated 
understanding,  amiable  disposition,  and  from  her  beauty  of  person 
had  acquired  the  distinction  of  the  Lily  of  the  North.  Isabella,  on 
whom  the  mother’s  beauty  had  descended,  was  heiress  equally  to  her 
goodness.  She  was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  of  age,  — a frank, 
warm-hearted  girl,  and  in  the  South  was  accounted  much  such  a 
flower  as  her  mother  had  been,  beyond  the  Tweed.  By  all  mem- 
bers  of  this  house  Algernon  was  treated  with  a kindness  which  ren- 
dered  him  liappier  than  perhaps  he  had  ever  been. 

On  a certain  morning,  about  the  period  of  these  events,  a double 
knock  at  the  painter’s  street-door  announced  the  arrival  of  the  gene- 
ral post.  The  letter  bore  the  Leek  mark,  and  was  a joint  commu- 
nication  from  Miss  Martha  and  Miss  Ilannah  Ilussey,  to  their  ne- 
phew  Algernon.  These  ladies  were,  of  a truth,  the  strangest  women 
in  the  wliole  county  of  StaíTord.  Tall,  upright,  and  thin,  they  were 
by  no  means  less  remarkable  for  a racoco  style  of  costume,  to  which 
they  had  ever  shown  a positive  preference.  Their  manners  were 
one,  their  thoughts  in  common,  and  their  accents  vibrated  by  the 
same  ehord,  or  a kind  of  cataphonic  sound,  the  one  attuned  to  the 
other ; for  Martha,  the  eider  by  half  an  hour,  invariably  leading  off 
in  every  sentence,  was  reverberated  by  Hannah  with  the  fidelity  of 
Echo  hcrself.  Their  liats  bccame  dingy  in  the  same  month, — their 
commodes  were  bought  and  abandoned  on  the  same  days,  while 
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their  very  laces  failed  in  corresponding  stitches.  They  were  ever 
in  difficulties  by  ever  doing  “ all  for  the  best ; ” and  nothing  in  their 
opinión  was  done  perfectly  unless  it  was  thrown  into  a world  oF  per- 
plexity  by  what  they  termed  " an  error  on  the  right  si  de/’ 

With  some  raisgivings  Algernon  broke  the  scal,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Our  dear  Algernon, — Delighted  as  \ve  both  are  (your  Aunt 
Iiannah  says  we  both  are)  that  yon  have  taken  up  your  residence  in 
a fashionable  neighbourhood,  and  knowing  as  we  both  do  (your 
Aunt  iiannah  says,  we  both  do,)  that  the  ñame  and  talents  of  a 
Hussey  can  never  fail,  we  are  quite  sure  we  may  now  congratúlate 
you  on  having  attained  the  first  eminence  in  your  professiou.  We 
often  think  of  you  (your  Aunt  Hannah  says,  think  of  you),  and,  so 
anxious  are  we  again  to  see  and  converse  with  our  nephew,  of  whom 
we  are  both  so  proud  (your  Aunt  Iiannah  says,  we  are  both  so 
proud),  that  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  leave  Leek  on  Thurs- 
day  next  by  the  niglit  coach  (your  Aunt  Hannah  says,  the  night 
coach),  and  make  a short  stay  with  you  in  London.  As  we  believe 
you  have  a bed  to  spare,  we  trust  wfe  shall  not  put  you  to  inconve- 
nience.  We  have  indeed  both  been  longing  (your  Aunt  Hannah 
says,  longing)  to  catch  a glimpse  at  London  town,  and  hear  your 
fame  the  leading  topic  of  the  great  circles.  We  understand  the 
coach  called  the  “ Cainperdown  ” will  arrive  at  the  " Oíd  Angel,” 
St.  Clement  Danés,  at  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  You  will, 
our  dear  nephew,  be  good  enough  to  look  out  for  us.  Remember 
the  Oíd  Angel  (your  Aunt  Iiannah  says,  remember  the  Oíd  Angel). 
With  God's  blessing,  and  our  watchful  regards,  we  are 

“ Your  affectionate  aunts, 

“ Martha  Hussey. 

“ Hannah  Hussey.” 

P.S.  All  your  oíd  friends  are  going  on  well,  and,  as  to  this  town, 
it  is  just  as  usual  (your  Aunt  Hannah  says,  just  as  usual).” 

To  forbeara  smile  on  reading  the  above  Algernon  found  impossi- 
ble,  but  reflection  gave  hini  some  uneasiness  ; for,  having  been  long 
forewarned  of  certain  peculiarities  in  his  aunts,  he  entertained  some 
fears  that  in  “doing  all  for  the  best,”  much  mischief  was  in  reserve. 
However,  it  was  too  late  to  throw  inipediinents  in  the  way  of  their 
coming,  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  was  of  too  generous  a dispo- 
sition  to  attempt  it. 

Wilmington  called.  “ I am  come,  Mr.  Hussey,”  said  he,  “ to  im- 
pose a fresh  trouble  on  you.  You — you  are  no  stranger  to  the  State 
of  my  heart,  and  I take  this  opportunity  for  telling  you  that  my 
marriage  with  Louise — with  Miss  Ellesmere — is  really  at  hand.” 
Here  Algernon  assented  by  a slight  bowr.  “ 1 have  therefore  a fa- 
vour  to  ask  of  you  in  your  professional  capacity,  and  which  I know 

Í/ou  will  execute  with  judgment.  See,”  continued  he,  drawingfrom 
lis  pocket  a morocco  case,  wherein  wfas  deposited  a miniature,  — 
“ see,”  said  he,  slightly  perturbed,  “ this  is — this — Louise — Miss 
Ellesmere — painted  before  I had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you.  Now 
— look — could  you  not  bring  that  raven  lock  a little  more — the  least 
in  the  world — over  the — the  face?  You  see  what  I mean,  Mr. 
Hussey — just  to  the  point  of  my  pencil.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  see  w hat  Mr.  Wilmington 
did  mean  ; but  Algernon  had  been  so  struck  with  the  loveliness  of 
tile  countenance,  that  he  was  in  fact  compelled  to  beg  hisfriend’s  in- 
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structions  a second  time  ; besides  which,  his  sight  was  not  a little 
dazzled  by  “ tile  setting  to  tlie  rarer  jewellcry,w  for  the  said  minia- 
ture  was  enriched  by  a cordon  of  cíiamonds  of  no  ordinary  size. 
With  «orne  diffidence  he  accepted  the  duty  imposed,  which,  though 
really  of  no  great  difficulty,  yet  was  a rcsponsibility  which  rendered 
him  positively  nervous. 

This  commission,  with  two  further  visits  in  St.  .Tames’s  Square, 
occupied  Algernon  until  Saturday,  tile  day  on  which  he  was  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  two  aunts  at  the  Oíd  Angel. 

lt  will  not  be  expected  we  should  bear  these  ladies  company 
throughout  a tedious  journey  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
neither  must  we  altogether  leave  them  unnoticcd.  Full  an  liour 
before  the  coach  started  they  were  in  attendance  at  the  office,  placed 
within  a circle  made  by  nine  ample-sized  boxes ; for  so  determined 
were  they  to  be  on  the  right  side  as  to  articles  which  London  might 
not  be  able  to  supply,  that  they  had  pretty  well  cleaved  the  house  of 
every  commodity  therein — the  boxes  were  each  legibly  superscribed 
“ glass,” — “ keep  this  side  uppermost,” — “ with  speed,”  &c. 

In  due  course  the  vehicle  approached  the  mighty  metrópolis,  when 
it  took  up  a passenger,  who,  from  his  manner  and  costume,  appeared 
to  be  a foreigner.  He  talked  with  íluency,  and  was  rcmarkable  for 
that  perfect  ease  so  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  men  who  llave 
seen  much  of  the  world.  Misa  Martha  was  greatly  charmed,  and  so, 
of  course,  was  Miss  Hannali.  In  fact,  long  before  they  reached 
Whitechapel,  they  had  entirely  placed  them  sel  ves  under  the  protec- 
tion  of  their  new  friend,  observing  that,  as  London  was  so  replete 
with  fraud  and  imposition,  it  would  be  as  well  to  be  on  the  right 
side,  and  embrace  the  Services  of  one  so  evidently  a man  of  honour. 
Safely  the  party  arrived  at  the  Oíd  Angel,  when  the  two  aunts,  as 
though  at  one  glance,  espied  Algernon. 

“ Ah ! Algernon  — our  dcar  Algernon ! ” cried  Martha.  “ How 
truly  delighted  we  both  are  to  meet  you  once  again  ! ” 

<e  Rless  us ! we  have  had  a worlcí  of  trouble ; but  ’tis  all  over, 
tlianks  to  this  gentleman.” 

“ Chevalier  De  Bossy,”  whispered  the  stranger. 

“ Chevalier  De  Bossy,”  importuned  Martha. 

“ Chevalier  De  Bossy,”  followed  up  Hannali. 

Algernon  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Chevalier  in  behalf  of 
his  relations,  and,  on  receiving  an  invitation  to  Charles  Street  for  the 
next  day,  he  quitted  them  with  an  air  and  grace  which  never  could 
have  been  acquired  but  in  Paris. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  Charles  Street,  the  ladies  once  again 
confessed  the  fulness  of  their  hearts ; for,  next  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  their  higli  admiration  was  Algernon  IIus- 
sey.  This  torrent  was  suddenly  diverted  by  a scream  from  aunt 
Plannah,  (who  on  this  occasion  usurped  the  privilege  of  screaming 
first,)  indicating  that  one  of  the  nine  boxes  was  missing ! They 
were  counted  o ver  and  o ver  again. 

“ One,  two,  three,”  said  Martha — Sí  Two,  tliree,”  repeated  Plannah  ; 
still  no  more  tlian  eiglit  could  be  made  of  the  number. 

Algernon  hurried  back  to  the  office,  but  returned  with  no  favour- 
able  tidings.  The  loss,  however,  was  soon  forgotten.  Innuiries 
were  made  respecting  the  mansions  which  contained  the  splendid 
eíTorts  of  their  nepliew's  pencil,  of  the  large  suins  lie  had  received, 
and  the  great  lords  with  whom  he  consorted. 
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“ My  dear  aunts,”  said  he,  “ your  afFection  for  me  leada  you  sadly 
into  extremes.  I am  doing  well,  but  not  grcatly.  My  very  exist- 
ence  is  not  known  to  above  fifty  persons  ; and  as  to  wealth,  I be- 
lieve  a guinea  to  be  no  other  than  tlie  Phopnix.”  But  when  soon 
afterwards  he  represented  the  friendship  he  really  did  enjoy  in  re- 
spect  of  Wilmington,  and  the  patronage  of  St.  James's  Square,  their 
congratulations  were  without  bounds. 

Algernon’s  duties  occupied  him  much  abroad,  especially  those  to 
his  pupil  Isabella  Malvern.  Wilmington  ealled  about  this  time  in 
Charles  Street,  and,  as  he  was  accustomed,  stepped  into  one  of  the 
apartments,  in  which  were  seated  the  two  aunts.  Conversation  was 
soon  entered  on — the  subjeet  Algernon — one  always  interesting  to 
Wilmington ; while  to  Martha  and  Hannah  it  was  the  only  one 
which  could  ever  become  a subjeet  of  conversation  at  all. 

“ Ah  ! ” continued  Martha,  “ Algernon  is  not  a young  man  to 
boast  of  these  things ; but  we  know,  IMr.  Wilmington,  what  must 
not  be  told,  namely,  that  our  nephew's  reputation  is  prodigious ! ” 

“ Prodigious  ! ” exclaimed  Hannah,  in  the  same  key. 

“ I certainly  was  not  aware,”  observed  their  visiter,  somewhat 
coldly,  “ his  success  was  so  flattering.” 

"Algernon  does  not  desire  these  things  should  be  much  talked 
about,”  responded  Martha,  sententiously  ; “ but  there  is  not  a day 
but  some  great  lord  is  with  him  ; and  the  sums  of  money  he  receives 
are  positively  bewildering.” 

" Positively  bewildering,”  appended  Miss  Hannah. 

Wilmington  again  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  intelligence.  He 
made  several  attempts  at  diverting  the  conversation ; but  this  being 
impossible — two  to  one  were  the  odds  against  him ; on  no  other 
subiect  would  they  converse  than  their  nephew  and  his  successes, 
with  which  Wilmington  was  pursued  till  he  took  refuge  in  the  open 
Street. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  Algernon  returned  home,  and  a fur- 
ther  hour  elapsed  before  he  entered  the  usual  sitting-room.  His 
face  was  palé,  and  his  whole  frame  agitated. 

“ Our  dear  nephew  ! 99  exclaimed  aunt  Martha. 

" Our  dear  nephew  ! ” instantaneously  uttered  aunt  Hannah. 
"You  look  ill — unhappy — what  is  it?  Your  fricnd,  Mr.  Wil- 
mington, has  been  here  this  morning,  and  I protest  we  rang  a very 
peal  upon  your  merits — enough  to  make  your  cheeks  burn.” 

“ You  have  destroyed  me  ! 99  exclaimed  he. 

"Destroyed  you  ? ” ejaculated  aunt  Martha. 

" Destroyed  you  ? " reiterated  aunt  Hannah,  an  octave  higher. 

" See — read,”  continued  Algernon,  throwing  a letter  on  the  table, 
and  himself  into  an  arm-chair, — " read,  read.” 

"Dear  Mr.  IIussey.  — My  love  of  eandour  may  possibly  lead 
me  sometimos  into  extremes.  You  have  from  time  to  time  conceal- 
ed  from  me  the  true  statc  of  your  professional  situation.  That  it  is 
cheering,  I congratúlate  you,  but  out  of  the  abundance  of  your  re- 
cent pecuniary  returns,  you  rnight  have  been  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge  your  obligation  to  me  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  by  an  offer  at 
least  more  honourable  to  you  than  that  which  I now  discover  to 
have  been  a subterfuge.  I am  still  willing  to  remam  your  sincere 
fríen d,  "Henry  Wilmington.” 

We  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  scene  which  followed.  IMar- 
tha  and  Hannah,  to  do  them  justice,  yvere  as  much  distressed  as  Al- 
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gemon  himself,  but  still  protesting  that,  as  they  had  done  all  for 
the  best,  all  was  for  the  best.  To  repay  Wilmington  his  money,  and 
that  immediately,  was  Algernon's  fixed  determination  ; and  in  the 
course  of  that  day  a letter  enclosing  fifty  guineas,  was  written, 
wherein,  as  he  could  not  forbear  an  expression  of  scorn  at  the  itnpu- 
tation  of  subterfuge,  he  manifested  but  little  desire  for  further  vin- 
dicaron. This  done,  he  turned  his  attention  for  thelast  time  to  the 
miniature  of  Miss  Ellesmere,  and  it  was  some  consolation  to  liim  to 
find  lie  had  executed  his  task  with  a happy  eflect. 

But  Algernon  passed  a restless  night ; and  rising  early,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brixton,  where  he  had  some  profes- 
sional  engagcment.  He  had  not  long  been  gone,  when  the  Cheva- 
lier  de  Bossy  paid  a visit  to  Martha  and  Hannah.  Anxious  as  they 
were  to  repair  the  late  mischief,  they  were  rejoiced  at  the  prompt 
attention  of  one  so  familiar  with  the  great  and  wealthy,  and  de- 
sirous  of  turning  this  timely  acquaintance  to  Algernon's  advantage. 

The  first  subject  of  conversation  was  the  loss  of  one  of  the  nine 
boxcs,  at  which  the  Chevalier  expressed  a horror  so  theatrical  that 
the  ladies  positively  glowed  with  gratitude,  and  at  once  entered  into 
the  full  history  of  the  inadvertence  of  yesterday. 

“ And  though/*  said  Martha,  in  continuation,  “ Algernon  receives 
astonishing  sums  from  prodigious  persons,  yet  you  must  be  aware, 

Mr.  Chevalier  de  Bossy ” 

te  Mr.  Chevalier  de  Bossy/*  interposed  Hannah. 

“ Thatthere  are  times  when  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  land  might 
require  a small  matter  from  a friend.  But  Algernon  is  as  proud  as 
Mr.  Wilmington  himself,  we  can  tell  hirn." 

“ We  can  tell  him/*  urged  Hannah. 

“ And  Kobei  t has  directions  this  very  morning  for  carrying  this 
enclosure  of  fifty  guineas  to  his  fickle  companion.** 

“ Wilmington  ! **  repeated  the  theatrical  Chevalier.  “ What ! Mr. 
Wilmington,  of—  of—  ** 

“Beech  Park,  Suffblk,”  said  Martha,  with  quickness. 

“ T have  the  honour/*  proceeded  the  Chevalier,  “ of  this  gentleman's 
confidence,  and  I am  thinking,  ladies — ** 

“ Ah ! if  you  would  but  think,  dear  Mr.  Chevalier  de  Bossy/*  said 
Martha. 

“*Tis  a pity  peculiarities  of  tempcr  on  eitlier  side,  should  inter- 
rupt  so  sincere  a friendship.  1 will  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter  my- 
self.  This  misunderstanding  I can  reconcile,  — and  trust  me,  dear 
ladies,  I will  do  so.” 

On  which,  the  gratitude  of  the  two  aunts  was  again  in  a state  of 
sublimation,  and  the  Chevalier  deposited  the  letter  in  his  pocket, 
with  that  peculiar  sensation  of  delight  only  known  to  him  who  has 
resolved  on  a cliaritablc  action. 

“ And  now/*  cried  Martha,  cc  you  are,  of  course,  aware,  sir,  of 
Mr. Wilmington’s  approaching  unión  with  Miss  Ellesmere?  ** 

“ At  one  time  I had  reason  to  suspect  it  would  llave  been  all  off/* 
replied  the  Chevalier,  with  ineífable  selí-possession  ; <{  but,  de  bonvc 
foi , Wilmington  is  to  be  married  at  last.” 

“ As  you  say,  remarkably  de  bunnefui /'  responded  Martha  ; u and 

we  faney  we  can  afford  you  a little  surprise,  which but  did  you, 

Chevalier,  ever  see  her  picture — her  miniature,  we  mean  ? " 

“ Never/*  responded  De  Bossy,  with  great  liveliness. 
u Then  we  will  indeed  surprise  you.  Algernon  is  away,  and,  we 
think,  would  not  be  angry.  Will  you  step  into  his  studio?  " 
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“ De  bon  gré  ! " exclainied  he,  starting  up.  “ I llave  just  five 
minutes  at  your  command/* 

Martha,  with  Iiannah  cióse  at  her  heels,  now  descended  to  the 
lower  apartment,  and  the  Chevalier  followed. 

“ Yes;  liere  it  is,  Chevalier, — liere  it  is ! The  key  is  in  the  lock 
of  the  scrutoire  — how  very  fortúnate ! Here  is  the  miniature  of 
Miss  Ellesmere.  Did  yon  ever  see  anything  more  beautiful?  ** 

“ No  — not  in  Europe!  **  ejaculated  De  Bossy,  as  he  received  it 
tenderly  into  liis  hands,  — “ positivcly,  not  in  Europe ! what  be- 

witching  eyes!  what  bril ah  ahormante!  ahormante!  citar - 

víante ! M and  he  tripped  to  the  window,  more  minutely  to  examine 
the  treasure  in  question. 

But  his  attention  appeared  to  be  suddenly  drawn  aside  by  some 
half-finished  work  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ; to  which  having 
also  drawn  the  observation  of  the  two  ladies,  he  once  again  moved 
towards  the  scrutoire,  and  turning  the  key  therein,  exclaimed  in  a 
kind  of  mock  heroic, 

“’Fore  Heaven ! we  must  consign  the  fair  affiancée  to  her  solitary 
chamber  — there,  there  ! and,  believe  me,  dear  ladies,  without  scan- 
dal,  flesh  and  blood  would  be  sometimes  safer  under  lock  and  key 
also,  in  this  naughty,  naughty  town." 

Martha  here  hid  her  face,  and  Hannah  did  the  same.  The  party 
now  broke  up  — the  aunts,  to  prepare  for  their  morning  walk,  and 
tlie  Chevalier,  as  he  reminded  them,  to  deliver  Algernon’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Wilmington. 

Linked  arm  in  arm,  and  happy  in  the  consciousness  not  only  of 
desiring  all  for  the  best,  but  having  eífected  the  same,  the  two  sis- 
ters  presently  found  themselves  at  the  western  end  of  the  town. 

“ Bless  us  ! **  they  simultaneously  cried,  “ here  we  are  in  St.  James*s 
Square — and  this,  the  residence  of  Lady  Betty  Malvern.  How  vast- 
ly  fortúnate  ! here  is  an  opportunity  for  thanking  her  ladyship  for 
her  attention  to  Algernon — well,  he  deserves  it;  Isabella  too,  sweet 
girl ! and  to  convincc  her  also  how  constantly  shc  is  in  his  thoughts. 
It  will  be  an  error  at  least  on  the  right  side.” 

Repeating  which,  they  mounted  the  steps,  and  each  raising  a hand 
to  the  knocker,  took  their  joint  share  in  a double  rap. 

In  due  course  they  were  ushered  up  the  staircase,  and  into  a small 
drawing-room. 

Lady  Betty,  who  was  occupied  on  some  work  of  embroidery,  rose 
to  receive  her  visiters,  who  at  first  were  slightly  awed,  but  a smilc 
from  the  mistress  of  the  mansión  restored  them  to  self-possession. 

Lady  Betty  — Lady  Betty  Malvern/*  commenced  Martha,  “ we 
llave  taken  the  liberty,  as  near  relatives  of  Algernon  — our  ñame  is 
Hussey,  Lady  Betty — ** 

u Ilussey,  Lady  Betty/*  added  Iiannah. 

“To  express  how  happy  and  proud  we  both  are  at  the  favour 
which  your  ladyship,  and  indeed  your  ladyship's  whole  family,  have 
shown  him.  And,  as  Algernon  never  fails  to  mention  this  wherever 
he  may  be,  we  are  sure  your  ladyship  raust  allow  he  feels  it/* 

“ He  feels  it/*  affixed  Hannah. 

Lady  Betty's  attention  was  riveted,  but  Lady  Betty  said  not  a 
word. 

“ Your  ladyship  will  be  gratified  to  hear  how  greatly  Algernon  is 
in  request, — and  were  it  not  so,  we  know  very  well  many  and  many 
would  be  the  lialf  hour  he  would  contrive  to  look  in  on  your  lady- 
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ship,  and  Colonel  Malvern,  and  Miss  Isabella,  ñor  tliink  anything  of 
it, — we  mean,  not  at  all  in  a professional  light.” 

Lady  Betty  heve  rose,  and  with  a dignity  which  might  have  be- 
come  the  brow  of  Juno,  said, 

“ I may  perhaps  but  imperfectly  express  myself  on  an  occasion 
which  I feel  to  be  so  extraordinary.  My  surprise  utterly  disables 
me  from  that  reply  best  fitting  tliis  occurrence.  I have  at  least  to 
beg  you  will  not  consider  it  necessary  to  prolong  tliis  interview.” 

“ Oh,  indeed.  Lady  Betty,  the  trouble  is  nothing ; " answered 
Mar  tila,  not  at  all  comprehending  the  personage  before  her.  <(  Ce- 
remony  with  us  must  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  To  speak  the 
truth,  we  both  bate  it.” 

“ We  both  hate  it,”  said  Hannah. 

At  this  moment  a sprightly  girl,  lovely  as  Hebe,  entered  the  room. 
Her  cheek  slightly  glowed  with  surprise  on  beholding  visiters. 

“ Miss  Isabella  Malvern,  we  presume,”  pronounced  Martha. 
“ IIow  happy — we  may  indeed  say — how  happy  we  both  are  in  this 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Algernon's  assertion.  She  is  beautiful ! ” 

“ Miss  Malvern,”  interrupted  Lady  Betty, c<  you  will  find  me  dis- 
engaged  alinost  instantly — in  the  librar  y,  if  you  picase.” 

And  away  glided  the  little  goddess. 

“ Wellj  Lady  Betty,  upon  our  words,  we  both  declare  that  your 
Ladyship,  as  a motlier,  we  mean,  must  naturally  feel  great  interest 
in  that  child— and  to  see  her  happily  married — for  that  is  the  word, 
after  all — happily , we  say — ” 

“ Happily , we  say,”  interposed  Hannah. 

“ — Must  be  your  great  object  on  this  side  the  grave.  And  al- 
though  we  could  never  approve  a young  lady  of  rank  sacrificing 
that  rank  by  marrying  positively  below  her,  yet  if  the  choice  be  a 
gentleman  born — for  that  is  the  main  question — a gentleman  born — ” 
“ A gentleman  born,”  assisted  Hannah. 

<c — He  takes,  as  it  were,  his  own  natural  position.” 

“ My  engagements,”  interrupted  Lady  Betty,  in  a hurried  manner, 
as  she  rang  the  bell,  “ totally  forbid  any  extensión  of  this  proeeed- 
ing — ” A footman  immediately  presented  himself. 

“Nay,  dear  Lady  Betty,  suffer  us  by  no  means  to  interfere  with 
any  of  your  domestic  arrangements.  Consider  us  not  quite  as 
strangers,  for  Algernon's  sake.” 

“ Mapelson  1 ” exclaimed  Lady  Betty,  in  a tone  of  voice  scarcely 
lier  own,  as  she  looked  towards  the  footman. 

“ Dear  me ! dear  me ! ” ejaculated  Martha,  at  this  moment,  “ I 
protest  it  rains — rains  like  anything  • but  we  must  be  going.  How 
monstrous  unlucky.  Lady  Betty.  Stop  ! stop  ! ” 

Uttcring  which,  she  rushed  to  the  drawing-room  window,  which 
was  partly  unclosed,  and  stepping  into  the  balcony,  began  to  scream 
violently  for  a coach,  as  a hackney  conveyance  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment passing. 

“ Coach  ! ” exclaimed  Martha. 

“ Coach ! ” shouted  Hannah,  who  by  this  time  liad  followed  into 
the  above  mentioned  balcony. 

“ Coach  ! here  ! here ! — at  Lady  Betty  Malvern \s.” 

Lady  Betty  had  quitted  the  apartment. 

And  now  descending,  in  precisely  the  same  State  of  liappiness  tliey 
had  entered,  the  two  aunts  stepped  into  the  vehicle,  and  pursued, 
like  other  heavenly  bodies,  their  eastward  journey.  They  reached 
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Charles  Street ; and  the  exertions  they  had  made  during  this  day  for 
tlieir  nephew's  advantage  produced  tíiem  mueli  satisfacción ; so  tliat 
they  retired  to  rest  in  the  pleasing  anticiparon  of  the  morrow. 

And  the  morrow  carne  ! — “ Excidat  illa  dies  tisvo!  ** — the  morrow 
carne.  Algernon,  more  composed,  yet  far  from  happy,  entered  not 
his  painting-room  till  the  day  was  somewhat  advaneed,  and  was  now 
about  to  proceed  with  some  work  of  his  pencil,  when  Wilmington 
was  announced. 

“ Mr.  Hussey/*  said  lie,  almost  fiercely,  “ I present  myself  liere 
on  an  occasion,  which  1 at  once  declare  has  given  me  greater  pain 
than  any  occurrence  of  my  life.  The  aflfVont  which  has  been  passed 
on  a connexion  of  my  own,  by  an  act  which  no  ignorance  can  pal- 
liate,  demands,  sir,  an  atonement,  which  1 fear  might  be  a matter 
for  the  remainder  of  your  days.** 

Algernon  drew  up  erect  like  a crested  serpent,  and  Wilmington 
thus  went  on, — 

“My  words  have  reference  to  the  family  of  Colonel  Malvern.  Is 
it  nccessary,  sir,  to  ñame  that  visit — application — I know  not  the 
terms  I should  use  — which  took  place  yesterday  in  St.  James's 
Square,  on  vour  behalf,  and,  I must  conclude,  with  your  sanction  ?** 

“ You  will  still  proceed,  sir,  if  you  picase/*  said  Algernon,  calmly. 
“ As  yet,  your  address  is  altogether  unintelligible.'* 

Wilmington  surveyed  him  for  a moment  in  fixed  astonishment, 
and  then  resumed, — 

“ The  transaction  to  which  I allude,  was  the  expression  of  a fami- 
liarity  on  your  part  with  the  family  of  Colonel  Malvern,  to  which 
the  nearest  relative  could  scarcely  in  propriety  be  admitted, — that 
you  had  an  influencc  of  no  sliglit  nature  over  the  miiul  of  his 
daughter,  and  had  actually  advertised  yourself  hcr  favoured  ad- 
mi rer.*' 

“ Great  God  ! **  exclaimed  Algernon,  “ what  is  this  ? Mr.  Wil- 
mington, I implore  you — tell  me — who — where  is  the  eneniy  who 
would  thus  destroy  me  ? 99 

Wilmington  was  for  an  instan t undecided. 

“ Tlie  visit  was  from  your  relations  — the  ladies  now  staying  in 
your  house.*' 

“ My  aunts!  ** — and  he  almost  screamed  in  his  distress. 

“ Yes,  Algernon, — here  we  are  ! **  ejaculated  Martha,  as  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  discovercd  the  indivisible  sisters ; “ here  we 
are  ! Ah  ! Mr.  Wilmington,  we  knew  the  Chevalier  would  make  all 
things  comfortable  again." 

“ Woman  ! woraan ! **  vociferated  Algernon,  “in  merey  tempt  ine 
not  farther ! ** 

“ Tempt  you,  Algernon  ! " 

“ Tempt  you,  Algernon ! ** 

“ What — what  is  the  meaning  of  this/*  continued  the  sobbing 
Martha,  “ after  the  pains  we  both  took  to  convince  Lady  Betty  how 
partial  you  were  to  the  wliole  family ! Have  we  not  done  every- 
thing  for  the  best?  " 

Here  Algernon  groaned  from  his  heart’s  core. 

“And  can  you  behave  with  so  much  harshness,  Mr.  Wilmington, 
after  the  trouble  the  Chevalier  lias  had  in  rcturning  you  that  ugly 
loan  of  fifty  guineas,  as  he  did  ? *' 

“ Fifty  guineas,  as  lie  did,"  energetically  added  Hannah. 

vol.  xi.  o 
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<e  The  Chevalier  ? ” demanded  Wilmington.  “ To  whom  do  these 
ladies  refer  ? " 

“ To  whom  ? Wliy,  to  the  Che v alie r de  Bossy  himself/'  cried 
the  yet  sobbing  lady,  “ who  undertook  to  deliver  Algernon's  endo- 
sare into  your  own  hands.  Surely  our  request  was  an  error  on  the 
right  side.” 

“ On  the  right  side/'  wept  Ilannah. 

Algernon  could  now  scarcely  be  called  himself,  but  gnashing  bis 
teeth  he  tlirust  his  hands  violently  througli  his  abundant  locks,  and 
stared  on  vacaney.  Wilmington  began  to  feel  a spark  of  pity  ; he 
also  began  to  suspect  poor  Algernon  had  been  the  double  victim  of 
chance  and  design. 

" Mr.  Wilmington/' said  he,  mournfully,  “ it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  contend  against  events  which  have  so  successfully  conspired  to 
my  undoing.  That  I llave  lost  your  regard  would  almost  render  rae 
indifferent  to  whatever  can  now  befal  rae ! " 

The  two  aunts  here  set  up  a cry  so  audible,  that  had  Wilmington 
attempted  to  speak  not  a syllable  could  have  been  heard.  At  length, 
however,  he  said,  “ Mr.  Hussey,  I raay  have  been — yes,  sincerely 
do  I hope  I have  been  wrong.  Let  me  again  have  an  opportunity  for 
seeing  you — to-morrow.  Come,  I will  take  my  miniature,"  added 
he,  more  privately,  “ and  to-morrow  you  shall  know  my  opinión/' 

Mechanically  rising,  Algernon  moved  to  the  scrutoire,  and  un- 
locking  it  passed  his  hands  hastily  over  various  articles  therein. 

“ The  rain — Miss — Mr.  Wilmington — I know  not — *'  and  then,  as 
be  scattered  the  said  articles  on  either  side,  “ Merciful  Judge ! " im- 
plored  he,  “ why  am  I tormented  thus? — the  miniature! — the  mi- 
niature of  Miss  Ellesmere  ! " 

“ The  miniature?  Algernon — ” claraoured  Martha. 

“ The  miniature  ? Algernon — ” reiterated  Ilannah. 

“ Free  me  from  torture ! — where  is  the  thing,  I ask  ? " On  which 
he  would  have  rushed  furiously  towards  thera,  but  was  withheld  by 
Wilmington. 

Uniting  in  one  piercing  shriek  the  two  aunts  dropped  into  the 
same  chair. 

“ Is  it  then  lost,  Mr.  Hussey?  " demanded  Wilmington. 

(c  Lost ! — why,  ay ! — all,  all  is  lost ! " shouted  he,  franticly  ; “ all 
life  possessed  or  promi  sed ! " 

“ For  goodness,  frighten  us  not  so  ! " said  the  weeping  Martha. 
“ Miss  Fílesmere's  picture  is  not  lost — ive  can  tell  that,  and  the  Che- 
valier  can  tell  that ; for  he  locked  it  safe  in  the  scrutoire  with  his 
own  hands,  and  made  a speech  upon  it  too— did  the  Chevalier." 

“ The  what ! — the  who  ? " screamed  Algernon  ; “ that  ru filan  cut- 
purse  ! for  such  I swear  he  is.  Ilear  them  ! see  them  ! — Sir — these 
women  ! — tell  them  I am  driven  from  my  home, — my  country  ! " 

Wilmington,  really  apprehensive  something  of  a serious  nature 
was  about  to  happen,  felt  himself  called  on,  in  puré  humanity,  to 
interfere.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  the  miniature  had  been  stolen  ; 
but  the  loss  of  it,  which  at  any  other  timé  would  have  called  fortli 
what  powers  he  himself  possessed  for  playing  the  madman,  was  now 
forgotten  in  anxiety  for  his  friend. 

“No,  Mr.  Hussey/'  exclaimed  he,  “your  ñame,  your  reputation 
shall  be  spotless  before  the  world,  as  I cali  Heaven  to  witness  I be- 
lieve  them  and  he  hurried  Algernon  from  the  apartment,  who 
scai’cely  seemed  conscious  of  his  reinoval. 
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It  would  be  quite  needless  to  observe  that  our  friends  had  seen 
the  last  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bossy. 

“ ’Tis  i(Ue  all — moons  roll  on  moons  awav — 

And  Conrad  comes  not — camc  not  since  tliat  day  ! ” 

“ I will  not  quit  you  till  tliese  wounds  are  closcd.”  Sucli  were 
the  last  words  of  Wilmington  to  Algernon  TIussey ; and  he  was 
faithful  to  his  pledge.  All  was  again  well,  with  this  exception  only, 
that  the  artist  could  never  be  persuaded  to  resume  his  duties  in  the 
Malvern  family.  One  thing  we  must  not  neglect  to  mentí  on.  On 
the  day  before  Wilmington*s  marriage,  Algernon  breathlessly  entered 
his  apartment,  forcing  into  his  grasp  the  regretted  miniature.  It 
had  accideutally  caught  his  eye  at  some  shop  in  Holborn,  whcnce 
he  instantly  recovered  it,  and  so  truly  rejoiced  were  both  friends, 
that  they  actually  separated  without  one  thought  on  the  missing 
diamonds.  The  two  aunts  once  again  arrived  at  Leek,  but  without 
the  loss  of  another  box.  Their  quotidian  occupation  of  doing  “ all 
for  the  best”  was  for  many  months  as  much  their  delight  as  ever. 
One  only  appeal  could  prevail,  and  the  hour  was  come.  Assailed 
by  the  same  malady,  they  expired  on  the  same  day,  and  were  buried 
in  the  same  grave ! 


THE  POET  AT  HOME. 

BV  OLD  8CBATCH. 

I hear  the  bell,  yes,  I liear  the  bcll — 

Oh  ! can  it  be  tidings  of  sorrow  bringing? 

Docs  it  sound  of  departed  worth  the  knell  $ 

Or  is  it  a bridal  welcome  ringing ! 

I hear  the  bcll ! alas  ! can  it  be 

The  tocsin,  that  soon  will  be  celioed  by  trumpets, 

Does  it  summon  to  arms  the  soldiery  1 

No  ! it  ’s  only  the  boy  with  the  muffms  and  crumpcts. 

What  sound  is  that  whicli  greets  mine  ears, 

Through  the  placid  air  screnely  swelling, 

As  if  in  tnc  inusic  of  the  spheres 
Some  seraph  his  tale  to  the  stars  were  telling  ? 

How  wild  the  sound  ! ’tis  a struin  too  bold 
For  the  serenado  of  gay  dcccivers  : 

I look  from  my  lattice — and  ’ncath  it  behold 
Thcse  rascally  mairow-bones  and  clcavers  ! 

I hear  in  the  distanee  the  plcasant  gush 
Of  water,  as  if  from  a fur-off  fountuin, 

With  at  iatcrvals  a sudden  rusli, 

ídke  the  calaract  sweeping  down  the  mouutaiu. 

Oh  ! what  can  it  be  ? I feel  a glow 

When  I think  of  the  torrent  ooldly  dasliiug 
Down  the  deep  abyss  — I look  below, 

And  see  them  —filling  the  copper  for  washing % 

I sink  on  my  couch,  and  the  poet’s  eye 
Is  speedily  closed  by  slumber’s  power  ; 

I dream  that  my  Araminta  is  nigh, 

And  beckons  me  to  some  fairy  hower, 

I licor  her  voic© — it  grows  loud  and  wild. 

As  if  in  distress,  upon  me  calling : 

I awake — ’tis  my  wiíe  has  brought  the  child, 

Which  she  wants  me  ¿o  hold,  to  keep  it  from  squalling. 

o 2 
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TIÍR  COUNTRY  SQUIUE  ; 

AN  ANCIENT  LEGEND,  8IIOWING  IIOW  THE  FAIR  HELO  EVERY  OCTOHEU  AT 
NOTTINGIIAM  WAS  FIRST  CALLE D NOTTINGHAM  OOOSE  FA1K. 
nY  GRIG. 

In  a small  pretty  village  in  Nottingbamshire 
There  formerly  íived  a rcspectable  squirc, 

Who  possessed  an  estáte  from  incumbrances  clear, 

And  an  income  ci\joyed  of  a thousand  a year. 

The  country  be  loved  : be  was  fond  of  tbe  chace, 

And  now  and  tben  entered  a borse  at  a race  ; 

He  excelled  all  bis  friends  in  amusements  atbletic ; 

And  bis  manner  of  living  was  far  from  aseetic. 

A wife  he  luid  taken  “ for  better,  for  worse,” 

Wliose  temper  liad  proved  un  intoieraut  curse  ; 

And  ’twas  clear  to  pcrceivc  tbis  unfortunate  wife 
Wus  tbe  torment,  vexation,  and  plague  of  bis  life. 

Her  face  it  was  fair  ; — but  a beautiful  akin 
.May  sometimos  conccal  a bad  temper  within  ; 

And  tbosc  wbo  are  anxious  to  fix  tlicir  aftcctions, 

Should  always  look  furtber  tlian  lovely  complexions. 

Nine  years  passed  away,  and,  to  add  to  bis  gricf, 

No  infantile  prattlc  c'cr  brought  liiin  relief ; 

When  at  Iengtb,  to  bis  great  and  unspeakable  joy, 
lie  tbe  fatber  became  of  a fine  little  uoy. 

Tbe  fatber  <rrew  proud  of  bis  juvenile  hcir, 

A swcet  little  clicrub  with  dark  oyes  and  liair  ; 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  bis  paternal  aivxiety 
íáoon  ’debarred  nim  tbe  bliss  of  bis  durling’s  society. 

For  be  thougbt  (and  witb  trutb),  to  bis  termagant  wife 
Miglit  be  justly  ascribed  all  tbe  woes  of  bis  lite. 

“ liad  1 ne’er  scen  a woman,”  be  often  would  sigb, 
u VVliat  squirc  in  tbe  county  so  bappy  as  I ! ” 

In  a forest  retired,  some  miles  far  away, 

(Wbetber  Sberwood  or  not  tbe  traditions  don’t  say,) 

Our  bero  possessed  an  Arcadian  retreut, 

A snug  little  hunting-box,  rural  and  ucat. 

Strange  fancies  men  lmve — it  was  liere  be  designed 
To  watcb  over  tbe  dawn  of  bis  son’s  youthful  mind  ; 

YVhere,  only  approacbcd  by  tbe  masculino  gender. 

No  room  should  be  left  him  for  feclings  more  tender. 

To  furtber  bis  plans,  be  procured  coadjutors 
In  two  very  cxcellent  pains-taking  tutors  ; 

YVlio  agreéd,  for  tbe  sake  of  two  hundred  a vear, 

His  son  to  instruet,  and  immure  tliemselves  bere. 

Tbe  boy  was  intelligcnt,  active,  and  bright. 

And  took  in  bis  studies  uncommon  deligbt. 

And  bis  tutors  deelared  him  u a plensure  to  teach,” 

So  doeile,  so  good,  so  obedient  to  cach. 

No  juvenile  follics  distraeted  bis  mind, 

No  visions  of  bright  eyes,  or  damsels  unkind, 

And  tbose  fair  dcmi-sistcrly  beings  so  gay, 

’Yelept  pretty  cousins,  ne'er  popped  in  bis  way. 
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Time  sped  quiekly  on,  years  succeeded  to  years, 

Yet  brought  no  abatement  of  fatherly  fears, 

Ti  11  at  length  tbis  remarkably  singular  son 
Could  number  of  years  that  fiad  passcd  twenty-one. 

Tlie  auturnn  was  come  ; ’twas  tbe  end  of  October, 

Wben  summer’s  gay  tinta  chango  to  hVrics  more  sober  ; 

And,  tbe  3rd  of  tnis  montb,  it  is  known  far  and  ncar, 

Thcre  f8  a large  fair  at  Nottingham  beld  cvery  year. 

Now  tlie  fatlicr  liad  Bettled  bis  promising  son 

Should  bis  studics  conclude  wben  be  reacbed  twenty-one  ; 

And  a view  of  tbe  world  was  tbe  only  tbing  needed 
To  prove  bow  bis  singular  sellemos  liad  succeeded. 

He  fixed  011  tiiis  fair  as  tbe  place  of  debut ; — 

Strangc  resolve  ! — wben  to  ficen  the Juir  out  of  bis  view 
Hnd  ficen  bis  most  anxious  enucavours  tbrougb  life, 

And  a bone  of  contention  ’twixt  bim  and  bis  wife. 

This  point  by  bis  finnness  be  ’d  constantly  carried, 

(Tbe  only  one  gained  cvcr  sincc  lie  was  niarricd,) 

And  be  went  witli  a beart  beating  bigli  witb  emotion, 

To  launch  bis  young  son  on  life’s  turbulent  oeean. 

As  tlicy  entered  tbe  fair  a young  maúlen  trippcd  by, 

Witb  a ebeek  like  tbe  rose,  and  a hrigbt  laughing  eyc  : 

“ Oh  ! fatlier,  what  's  tbat  ? ” cried  tbe  youtb  witb  delight, 

As  tiiis  visión  of  loveliness  burst  on  bis  sigbt. 

“ Olí  tbat,”  cried  tbe  eautious  and  politic  squire, 

Who  did  not  tbe  youth’s  arden t glaucos  admire, 

“ Is  only  a tbing  callcd  a Goose,  my  dear  son, — 

We  símil  see  many  more  ere  our  visit  is  done.” 

Blooming  damsels  now  passed  witb  tbeir  butter  and  cliccsc, 

W lioso  beauty  might  even  an  ancborite  picase  : 

“ Merely  geese  1 ” said  tbe  squire  ; “ don’t  mind  tbem,  my  dear, 
Tliere  are  many  tbings  better  •worth  looking  at  berc.” 

As  onwards  they  passed,  every  stop  brought  to  view 
Sonic  sjiectacle  equally  enrious  and  new ; 

And  tbe  joy  of  tbe  youtb  lmrdly  knew  any  bounds 
At  tbe  ropc-danccrs,  tumblers,  and  merry  go-rounds. 

Now  it’s  known  to  all  young  damsels  and  swains 
Tbat  an  excellent  custom  at  these  times  obtains, 

Wben  eacb  to  bis  friends  is  expected  to  makc 
Sonic  littlc  donation  to  kcep  for  bis  sake. 

And  tlius,  when  tbe  tour  of  tbe  fair  was  complcted, 

Tbe  fatlier  resolved  tbat  tbe  boy  should  be  treated  ; 

So  pausing  an  instant,  be  said,  “ My  dear  son, 

A new  era  to-day  in  your  life  lias  begun  : 

“ Though  tbe  plans  1 've  adopted  to  somc  may  3cem  sti-ange, 
Yon  bave  never  induccd  me  to  wish  for  a change  ; 

And  cucb  day  tbat  passes  delights  me  to  find 
Frcsb  proofs  of  a sensible  well-ordered  mind. 

“ And  now,  in  remcmbrance  of  Nottingham  Fair, 

Asa  proof  of  your  fatber’s  affection  and  cure, 

OF  all  tbis  hrigbt  scene,  and  tbe  gaieties  in  it, 

Cboose  whatever  you  like,  it  is  yours  from  tbis  minute.” 

“ Cboose  whatever  I like  ! ” cried  tbe  youtbful  recluse, 

“ Oh,  tliank  you,  dear  fatlier, — tlien  give  me  a Goose  ! ! ” 
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DICK  DAFTEK. 

BY  PAUL  PIN  DAR. 

[W1TII  AN  ILLUSTKATION  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.] 

“ A thefe  he  was  forsoth  of  com  and  mele. 

And  that  a slie,  and  usant  for  to  stele.” 

Chauceh’s  Bove's  Tule. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

Which  treats  of  an  early  inoident  i n tbe  life  of  Dick  Dafter. 

F the  birth  and  parentage  of  Dick  Dafter 
nothing  is  positiveiy  known  ; and,  as  is  the  case 
with  regará  to  many  others  who  have  beconie 
famous  in  their  generation,  nobody  ever  gave 
tliemselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  touehing 
these  matters,  until  it  was  perceived  that  he 
was  not  an  every-day  personage.  Then  con- 
jecture  was  for  th  with  busy.  Some  said  he  was 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a sporting  noble- 
man  ; others  quoted  the  butler  at  “ the  great 
house  while  a tliird  party  talked  something 
still  more  scandalous,  which  we  don't  mean  to 
retail  here,  our  business  being  to  record  facts,  and  not  opinions.  To 
begin,  then,  with  the  authentic  period  of  Dick  Dafter's  bistory : — he 
was  discovered,  a lielpless  squalling  infant,  on  a haystack,  by  Master 
ftadaway's  cárter,  wlien  he  went  to  procure  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
one  bitter  coid  morning  in  the  montli  of  January.  There  was  no 
danger  of  bis  being  eut  in  two  with  the  hay-knife,  for  he  was  squal- 
ling with  all  his  miglit ; and  Tom  Smith,  the  cárter,  thought  it  was 
the  cry  of  a liare  caught  in  a springe,  or  fastened  upon  by  a weasel, 
wbeu  he  íirst  entered  the  riek-yard.  On  reacliing  the  stack,  liow- 
ever,  he  beheld  by  the  grey  light  of  early  dawn  the  little  imp  kick- 
ing  and  roaring  vehemently,  and  taking  it  up,  he  rolled  it  in  his 
frock,  and  carried  it  into  the  house  to  show  his  master.  The  íirst  per- 
son  he  encountered  was  Miss  llachel,  the  farmer's  maiden  sister  and 
liousekeeper,  who,  supposing  it  was  a new-born  lamb  which  the  cárter 
liad  brought  in,  began  to  ask  some  questions  regarding  its  dam,  when 
the  scrvant,  unfolding  his  frock,  discovered  to  lier  astonished  eyes  the 
little  brat  he  had  picked  up. 

“ Massey  upon  us ! ” exclaimed  the  spinster,  tf  wliat  lias't  got  there, 
Tom  ? What  yelding's  brat  *s  that  ? ” 

“ I 'in  zhure  I dwon't  know,  missus,”  replied  Tom,  grinning.  “ I 
just  picked  un  up  i'  th'  rick-yard/' 

“Lor*,  what  did  e’  bring  un  liere  for?”  cried  Miss  Hachcl.  “We 
dwon't  want  none  o'  tliem  tliings.  Go  and  put  th'  little  varment  where 
'e  vound  un.” 

“ Bless  ’e,  missus,  a ’d  be  vriz  to  deatli  if  a was  to  be  left  where  I 
vound  un  ; do  'e  take  un  in.” 
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**  A shan’t  come  in  liere  ! a shan’t  come  in  liere ! " vociferated  his 
mistress,  waxing  warm.  “ Go  and  fiad  out  the  slut  a belongs  to." 

“ Depend  upon  % a aint  to  be  vound  in  a liurry,  rnissus,"  said  Tom, 
eudeavouring  to  pacify  the  infanta  wliicb  now  recommenced  squalling 
and  kicking.  “ Won’t  ’e  take  un  in  while  I gwoes  and  vinds  some- 
body  as  *11  take  un  to  the  workhus/* 

(( No,  I’ll  be  drattled  if  I do/'  cried  Miss  Roche!.  “ We’ve  plenty 
o’  live  things  in  th'  house  aTeady.  Go  and  lind  out  the  nasty  hussy 
as  left  the  brat.” 

<(  I can't  vind  un,  rnissus,"  rcjoined  tlie  serving  man.  “ Do  ’e  let 
m’  put  un  down  to  the  vire  a bit,  till  maester  comes  in,  or  a '11  perish 
wi’  cowld  vor  a zartinty,  and  then  there  '11  be  a crowner’s  quest,  and 
tliat  *11  be  a ackerdish  job  vor  us." 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me,  I tell  th'/'  cried  the  lady ; “ don’t  talk  to  me 
about  ackerd  jobs.  I tell  th’  1 '11  not  have  other  people's  brats  in  my 
house ; so  take  the  young  varment  away  directly." 

Tom  Smith,  finding  remonstmnce  of  no  avail,  was  about  to  obey  tliis 
liarsh  cominand,  wlien  Master  Radaway  entered. 

“ Hity-tyty  ! " cried  he,  f€  liere  's  a pretty  caddle  1 What  's  all  this 
about,  Tom  ? What  has  't  got  there  ? " 

“ A babby , maester/’  said  Tom,  holding  up  the  infant.  Poor  leetle 
zowl ! a wants  his  motlier  bud  enough." 

“ A babby  ! ” echoed  the  farmer.  “ Why,  where  in  the  neam  o* 
patience  din  'e  vind  un  ? " 

<f  Top  o'  t'hayrick,  maester,  squallin'  away  like  vengeance." 

“ Poor  little  twoad  ! " said  the  farmer,  in  a sympathising  tone  ; 
r<  what  shall  us  do  wi'  un  ? " 

“ Do  with  un  ! do  witli  un ! ” cried  Miss  Rachel;  darting  a fierce 
look  at  her  brother  ; “ why,  take  un  to  the  workhouse,  to  be  sure. 
What  did^ott  think  of  doing  with  the  brat,  brother  William?  " 

“ Why,  take  care  of  un,  to  be  sure,  sister,”  replied  the  kind-hearted 
farmer.  <c  A mustn't  be  left  to  perish  because  a's  mother  ain’t  a honest 
woman, — more  ’b  her  sheum." 

“ You  don't  mean  to  say  you  '11  keep  tliat  child,  Master  Radaway  ?" 
demanded  the  spinster,  reddening  with  passion. 

“ Why,  I dwon’t  exactly  kneow/’  replied  the  farmer,  thrusting  his 
liands  into  his  breeches'  pockets,  with  an  air  of  aífected  indiíTerence  ; 
“maybe  I shall,  sister  Rachel/’ 

“ Then  you  mav  get  somebody  else  to  keep  house  for  you  ; for  liere 
I won’t  stay  if  I íives,"  was  the  rejoinder ; and  Miss  Rachel  llounced 
out  of  the  hall. 

“ Nobody  cares  much  about  that/’  said  Master  Radaway.  “ Come 
liere,  Tom,  and  bring  the  young  un  to  the  vire." 

“ Shall  I get  a drap  o’  milk,  and  tiddlc  un  a leetle,  maester?"  in- 
quired  Tom. 

“ Ha ! to  be  sure  ! ” said  the  farmer,  rubbing  liis  hands.  “ Put  un 
into  the  basket  that  's  in  the  cheese-room,  and  get  us  a bottle  wi’  some 
milk." 

Tom,  who  liad  often  assisted  the  young  lambs  in  the  same  way,  soon 
procured  the  wherewith  to  fashion  a pseudo  teat,  and  master  and  man 
(lid  tlieir  best  to  perform  the  othce  of  dry-nurse  to  the  unfortunate 
foundling. 
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CHAPTEIt  THE  SECOND. 

Which  demónstrales  tlie  trutb  of  tlio  proverb  that  u ill  weeds  grow  apace, ” and  also 
shows  that  excessive  covetousness  mav  leail  a man  to  conf’ouiui  menm  and  tuum . 

Notwithstanding  Master  Radaway 's  aftected  contcmpt  for  his 
sister’s  objections,'  he  was  unwilling  to  try  lier  temper  too  far,  and 
therefore,  witli  due  regard  to  his  owti  • interest,  (for  Miss  Rachel, 
tliough  a seold,  was  a good  housekeeppr,)  sent  thc  child  to  a puor 
widow  in  the  nerghbourhood,  promising  her  a weekly  sum  for  its  snp- 
port.  Of  course  tliis  act  of  humanity  was  considered  by  many  as  any- 
tliing  but  disintercstcd ; but  thc  farnier  carcd  littlc  for  ill-uatured 
remarks,  and  derived  a pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  bis  pro- 
tege, who  thrived  apace,  and  proinised  to  become  a strapping  lad. 
Time  rollcd  away ; Master  Radaway  grew  oíd ; and  bis  sister,  who 
was  some  live  years  his  sénior,  became  infirm,  deaf,  and  still  more 
bad-tempered ; while  Dick,  who  liad'  taken  the  ñame  of  his  foster- 
parent,  had  rcachcd  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  liad  been  taught  the  rudi- 
ments  of  reading  and  writing  at  the  farmer’s  expense,  at  a small  school 
in  the  neighbouring  village ; but,  if  his  education  was  meagre,  lie  was 
amply  compensated  for  it  by  a large  stock  of  that  low  cunning,  which 
in  the  commerce  of  life  sometimes  avails  a man  more  tlian  brilliant 
genius.  He  obtained  constant  employment  pn  Master  Radaway’s  farm, 
and  very  often  a meal  at  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  evident  dis- 
like  witli  which  he  was  regarded  by  Miss  Racheh  8ometiines  he  was 
intrusted  witli  a load  to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  Dick  did  not  fail 
to  profit  by  such  trips ; for,  on  market  days  especially,  there  is  always 
an  nssémblage  of  loose  fellows  on  the  look-out  for  fíats.  Ry  observing 
the  feats  of  such  gentry,  he  soon  became  an  adept  in  the  legerdemain 
of  the  dice-box  and  tbe  pea  and  thimblc,  and  suceeeded  to  admiration 
in  ileecing  tlie  poor  clowns  witli  whom  he  mingled  at  borne.  Witli 
lilis  ill-gotten  inoney  lie  piirchased  a pig  or  two,  which  turned  out 
prolitably  ; for. 

Salan ’s  wiscr  tháii  iii “days,  of  y ore, 

Aíul  tempts  by  making  ri’cli,  not  making  poor 

and  when  bis  foster-mother  died,  Dick  Dafter  rented  tbe  cottnge  slie 
liad  occnpied,  and  thrived  beyond  the  comprehension  of  líis  neiglihours. 
Some  persons,  liowever,  shrewdly  conjectured  that  lie  was  uceasionally 
assisted  by  Master  Radaway,  and  tliis  perhaps  shielded  him  from  the 
more  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  suspicious.  Rut  when  Dick  quitted  the 
cottage,  and  took  a largor  habitation,  witli  an  outhouse  adjoining  it, 
some  of  his  neiglihours  did  not  fail  to  indulge  in  remar  lis  anything  but 
favourable  to  bis  character. 

Everybody  knows  that  in  remóte  country  places  a wary  cunning 
rogue  has,  under  cover  of  the  night,  abundant  opportunity  of  robbing 
his  neiglihours.  Dick  Dafter  knew  tliis  well ; for  he  had  often  proved 
it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  loss  of  tliose  wliose  homesteads  lie 
visited.  There  was  not  a padlock  in  the  parish  of  whicli  he  had  not  a 
key,  and  his  nocturnal  visits  had  caused  the  dismissal  of  more  than  one 
lionest  servant.  Of  course,  farnier  Radaway  was  lionoured  above  all 
others,  and  contributions  were  every  week  levied  on  bis  ben-roost,  bis 
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barn,  his  faggot-pile,  or  bis  hay-rick.  Still  ibe  tbief  remained  uwlis- 
covered ; and  tbose  who  took  upon  tliemselves  to  watch  o’  nights  suon 
gavc  it  up,  so  wary  was  the  plunderer. 

The  only  creature  with  wnom  Dick  Dafter  was  upon  terins  of  inti- 
macy  was  onc  Mr.  John  Eagleton,  or,  as  he  was  styled  by  his  neigh- 
bours,  Jack  Eagleton,  a man  who  followed  tbe  vocation  of  a wlieel- 
wright,  but  who,  like  bis  friend,  jobbed  in  anything  likely  to  be  pro- 
fitable.  This  fellow  also  bad  a lcind  of  general  store-bouse,  whicb  was 
filled  with  more  than  tbe  honest  earnings  of  its  tenant.  JJetween  Dick 
Dafter  and  tbis  man  there  was  a very  cióse  friendship,  if  the  unhal- 
lowed  compact  of  the  dishonest  may  be  so  designated.  If  tbey  were 
at  the  neighbouring  town  on  a market  day,  tbey  carne  borne  together, 
and  tbey  were  often  seen  to  visit  eacli  other  at  a late  bour  in  the 
evening ; still  notbing  more  tlian  vague  and  general  suspicions  were 
entertained  of  them  by  the  majority  of  tbeir  neighbours. 

At  lengtli  the  farmer's  increasing  years  and  infirmities  rendered  it 
necessary  tliat  be  should  liave  assistance,  and  accordingly,  one  of  his 
nephews,  a powerful,  resolute  young  man,  carne  to  live  with  him,  and 
look  after  tbe  farm.  This  was  almost  a death-blow  to  Dick  Dafter ; 
and,  as  may  be  expected,  a mutual  and  settled  hatred  between  biin 
and  tbe  new-comer  was  the  consequence.  In  spite  of  tbe  farmer's 
intercession,  Dick  was  forbidden  to  come  into  the  bouse,  and  Ned 
Radaway,  backed  by  bis  aunt  Rachel,  whose  dislike  of  Dick  could 
never  be  sunpressed,  was  all  powerful.  Hearing  that  the  farm  was  so 
often  visiten  by  depredators,  he  determined  to  keep  a strict  watch  for 
the  thieves.  lie  frequently  rose  in  tbe  dead  of  the  night,  and  with 
bis  double-barrelled  gun  on  his  sboulder  marched  round  the  premises, 
and  visited  every  outhouse.  At  tbe  least  noise  among  tbe  poultry  or 
tbe  cattle  he  was  oíi  tbe  quivive;  and  the  farm  being  so  well  watched, 
the  visits  of  Dick  Dafter  were  rendered  doubly  hazardous.  Indeed* 
since  young  Radaway *s  arrival,  he  bad  been  constrained  to  go  fartber 
afield,  and  abandon  wbat  bad  hitlierto  proved  to  him  tbe  rnost  lucra- 
tivo locality  in  the  whole  neiglibourbood. 

Tbis  infringement  of  tbe  rigbts  of  Dick  Dafter  possessed  him  with 
the  rnost  deadíy  hatred  of  the  man  wliom  be  considered  an  interloper, 
and  tbe  desire  of  revenge  occupied  his  sordid  soul,  to  tbe  exclusión  of 
every  other  passion, — even  that  of  tbe  all-engrossing  one  of  covetons- 
ness.  liad  be  possessed  courage,  be  would  liave  resented  tbe  bitter 
gihes  which  he  met  with  occasionaliy  from  the  young  farmer  as  he 
passed  through  the  village,  by  a challenge  to  fight ; but  cunning  was 
Dic.k's  w^apon,  and  he  kuew  well  how  to  wield  it. 

^ One  night  he  entered  the  house  of  liis  neighbour  and  friend,  Jack 
Eagleton,  and  having  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  looked  cautiously 
around,  intimated  that  he  had  an  important  communication  to  niake. 

Ha  ! " said  Jack,  wbat  *st  got  to  zay,  mun  ? ” 

ff  Ned  Radaway,"  wbispered  Dick,  with  a significant  sbake  of  tbe 
head. 

íl  Wliat  ov  be? " queried  Eagleton. 

“ I *J1  tell  e in  a minnit,"  replied  Dick ; «but  gi1  m'  breath.  You 
must  kneow  that  thuck  chap  means  to  bring  the  constable,  and  zee 
whether  all  tbe  property  y'ave  got  be  honestly  come  bv.M 

K The  devil  he  doesl  " 

Ab,  devil  or  no  devil,  a means  to  do  V'  said  Dick  ; “ zo  y'd  better 
luk  about  e,  and  put  awuy  anything  as  looks  querish  like  ” ' 
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Jack  Eagleton  uttered  a prolonged  “ Wh — ew ! ” and  a horrible  im- 
precaron, which  must  not  be  written  down. 

“ A ’ll  vind  that  a tougliish  job,  I b’leeves,”  said  he,  after  a pause. 
“Ye  can’t  help  yerself,  Jack,”  remarlced  thc  other,  tuuntingly; 
“ ye  ’d  better  put  up  wi’t.” 

Jack  swore  another  horrible  oatli.  “I’d  blow ’s  brains  out  vust,” 
said  he,  savagely.  “ An  Englishman’s  lious’  is  his  cassel.” 

“Ye  won’t  vind  yourn  any  zuch  theng,”  observed  Dick,  who  coukl 
scarcely  represa  the  jov  he  felt  at  perceiving  that  bis  trumped-up 
story  had  the  desired  efiect. 

“Let  un  try  ’t — let  un  try  ’t,”  vociferated  Jack,  “and  if  I d won’t 
put  a hall  drough  ’s  yead,  I W’sli  I inav  be  zliot  m’zelf  zome  day  ! ” 

“ A zays  a ’ll  transport  th’,  Jack/' 

“ He  ! ” vociferated  the  ruffian,  “ he  ! transport  m* ! Noa,  noa,  not 
quite  so  vast.  If  I be  transported,  he  *11  never  live  to  zee  ’t.” 

“ What  do’e  mean,  mun  ? ” inquired  Dick,  with  scarcely-suppressed 
exultation. 

<f  Mean?  ” replied  the  other,  with  a savage  scowl,  and  in  an  audible 
whisper ; “ why,  that  if  I be  transported,  ’twill  be  vor  riddin*  the 
world  of  such  a varment  as  he ! ” 

“ You  d won’t  mean  to  zay  you'd  murder  un  ? ” 

“ I means  to  zay  so,  and  I means  to  do’t,  too,”  said  Eagleton,  pulí- 
ing  out  the  table-drawer,  in  which  lay  a couple  of  horse-pistols,  with  a 
bullet-niould,  powder-Hask,  c.  “ Here  ’s  the  tackle  to  work  wi*. 
You  ’ll  help  m',  Dick  ? ” 

This  question  was  a poser.  Dick  liad  never  anticipated  being  tlius 
invited,  and  he  made  several  awkward  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of  his 
dileumia. 

“Coom,  coom,”said  Eagleton,  in  a determinad  tone,  “this  won't  do, 
Dick.  This  is  as  niucli  your  bus’ness  as  mine ; for  if  he  ain’t  put  out 
o’  th’  way,  he  ’ll  ruin  bwoth  on  us  vor  a zartinty.” 

“But  how  be  we  to  do’t?  ” inquired  Dick,  with  a rueful  look,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  entai  gled  in  the  meshes  of  his  own  net.  “ How 
be  we  to  do  ’t,  J ack  ? ” 

“Do’t!”  vociferated  Eagleton,  “why,  when  a ’s  comin’  wlioam 
vrom  markut,  to  be  zure.  Á ’ll  ha*  zome  money  about  un  then.” 

“ Hush  ! ” said  Dick  ; “ speak  gently,  or  zomebody  '11  hear  ’e  ;”  and 
drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  that  of  his  friend,  they  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  best  method  of  destroying  their  common  enemy. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

In  which  the  friendship  of  Dick  Dafter  and  Jack  Eagleton  terminates  abruptly. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  conference  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  Mr.  Ned  Radaway  was  at  the  market  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  In  the  evening  several  farmers  were  assembled  at  the  inn, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Ned  liada  way,  who  during  the  day  had  received 
a considerable  sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  únele. 

“ A hunked  road  that  o'  yourn,  Maester  Etherd,”  said  one  of  the 
company, — “ I shouldn’t  like  to  travel  un  wi’out  company.” 

“ Ha,  and  wi’  zo  much  money  about  m’,”  remarked  another. 
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“ I shouldn’t  mind  it,  thougli,  if  I liad  such  a líos  as  his,ii/f  said  a 
third. 

f<  Olí,  ye  needn't  be  afeard  o'  me/'  cried  the  young  man,  drawing  a 
large  horse-pistol,  heavily  loaded  witli  slugs,  from  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat.  “ Here  *s  enough  for  onc , at  any  rute.” 

“ Lor*  a massey  ! " ejaculated  the  first  speaker,  “ why,  a 's  cliarged 
u p to  the  muzzle,  Maester  Etherd  ! *’ 

“ Tlien  a.  *11  hit  the  h arder/*  remarked  the  young  man ; and,  having 
paid  liis  reckoning,  he  quitted  the  room,  mounted  his  horse,  and  trot- 
ted  off  hotncward. 

It  was  a beantiful  April  evening.  The  last  tinge  of  sunset  had  faded 
away  in  the  west,  and  the  round  red  disc  of  the  full  muou  was  just 
rising,  and  lighting  up  the  valley,  as  young  Radaway  descended  the 
liill,  when,  arriving  at  a lonely  part  of  the  road,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
a copse  of  liazel  and  gronnd  ash,  and  on  the  other  by  several  very  an- 
cient  elms,  two  men,  in  short  white  froeks,  and  wearing  crape  over 
their  faces,  suddenly  confronted  him. 

Without  saying  a word,  the  foremost  man  made  a snatch  at  the 
young  farmer's  bridle,  and  at  the  same  instant  presented  and  snapped 
a pistol,  wliich  burnt  priming. 

“ Thank'e ! and  take  that  for  your  pains  ! ” cried  Edward  Rad- 
away,  drawing  forth  his  pistol,  and  firing  on  his  opponent. 

The  man,  uttering  a cry  of  anguish,  dropped  his  weapon,  reeled 
backwards  several  paces,  and  sunk  on  his  knees. 

Tliough  a bold  fellow,  the  young  farmer  was  fully  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger,  and  conscious  that  by  that  one  disclmrgc  he  was  rendered  defence- 
less,  he  plunged  his  spurs  into  his  horse’s  fíanks,  and  dashed  at  full 
gallop  down  the  hill. 

The  other  man,  who  seemed  eompletely  paralysed  by  the  unexpect- 
ed  rcsistancc  thcy  liad  met  witli,  threw  down  the  pistol  he  held,  tore 
the  crape  from  his  face,  and  approached  his  wounded  companion,  who 
was  groaning  bitterly. 

Jack,  Jack,”  said  he,  horror-struck,  and  in  a stiíled  voice,  “ bist 
liurted  much  ? ” 

The  wounded  man  replied  by  a torrent  of  dreadful  imprecations, 
and  gasped  for  breath.  The  eloseness  of  the  discliarge  had  actually 
burnt  the  crape  which  had  covered  his  face,  and  there  was  a large 
round  black  patch  on  the  breast  of  his  white  frock,  from  the  centre  of 
which  a stream  of  blood  was  pouring. 

<€  Cuss  tli*  vor  a-coward  1 ” said  he  faintly,  <e  why  didn't  'e  shoot  un  ? 
I *m  a dead  man  ; but  tliee  *lt  be  liung, — that  's  one  comfort  1 ” 

Dick  Dafter  — for  it  was  he  who  was  addressed — seemed  spell- 
bound  ; his  knees  knocked  together,  and  his  wliole  frame  was  shaken  as 
if  palsied.  Meanwhile  his  companion,  writhing  witli  pain,  entreated 
him  to  procure  assistance.  This  appeal  awakened  Dick  to  tlie  danger 
of  his  own  situation,  and  he  replied, — 

“ O Lar*,  noa,  noa  ; what  be  / to  do?  If  I gwoes  for  lielp  they  *11 
zeize  m*  1 ” 

And  zarve  'e  right,  y*  cowardly  dastard  ! ’*  groaned  Eagleton, — 
“ they  '11  hang  th*,  and  í shall  die  happy  to  know  that  thee  *st  bin 
caught ! " 

Dick  helieved  every  word  of  this ; and  fear  for  his  own  safety 
prompted  him  to  fly.  Eagleton  perceived  his  intention,  and  grasping 
him  by  the  leg,  witli  a convulsivo  elutcli,  cried, — 
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“ Noa,  noa,  cuss  tli’ ! ye  be  n't  gone  'et  I I *11  liold  th'  till  zomebody 
comes.” 

Frantic  witb  terror,  Dick  struggled  to  release  himself,  while  tlie 
wounded  wretch  grasped  him  with  all  bis  remaining  strength,  and 
strove  to  cali  out  and  give  the  alarm ; but,  bis  voice  becoming  each 
moment  more  feeble,  could  not  have  been  beard  a bundred  yards  olf. 

“ Let  go,”  at  lengtb  Dick  said,  “ and  I *11  vetcb  zomebody  to  *e.” 

Tbe  expiring  villain  smiled  bitterly  and  sbook  bis  head,  for  tbe 
power  of  speecli  bad  now  forsaken  bim.  He  knew  bis  man ; and, 
thougb  dying,  be  beld  on  tigbtly. 

“Let  go  ! ” roared  Dick  again ; but  still  tbe  grasp  was  íirmly  fixed 
on  bis  leg.  “ Let  go,  I tell  tliY' 

Witb  tliese  words  be  renewed  bis  endeavours  to  escape. 

“ Well,  tben,  if  th'  woot  ha'  't,"  be  cried,  raising  bis  foot,  “ take  't, 
and  be  cussed  to  tb' ! ” and,  dealing  tbe  dying  man  a violent  kick  in 
tbe  face  with  tbe  toe  of  bis  heavy-nailed  laced  boot,  be  freed  himself, 
and  lled  into  tbe  copse  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  road. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTII# 

Wliich  shows  that  bolts  and  bars  may  not  always  keep  out  the  tliief. 

Tiiat  instinctive  eunning  wbicb  always  availed  Dick  Dafter  in  ex- 
tremity,  stood  bim  in  great  need  at  tliis  critical  juncture.  He  saw  tiiat 
bis  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  make  for  lióme  witb  all  tbe  speed  be 
could  use.  Tbe  high  road  to  tbe  village  was  circuitous,  but  tbe  dis- 
tance  was  inconsiderable  across  tbe  tields,  and  over  tbesc  be  ílew  on 
thewings  of  terror,  bounding  over  ditches  and  tbrougb  bedges  witb  tbe 
speed  of  a hunted  liare. 

He  soon  reacbed  bis  bouse,  and,  enteringat  tbe  rear,  be  unbolted  tbe 
front  door,  lit  bis  pipe,  and  sat  himself  down  in  tbe  chimney  córner,  in 
anticipation  of  a visit,  for  he  felt  assured  that  tbe  ymmg  farmer  could 
not  bave  recognised  bim,  and  hoped,  in  the  event  of  a neighbour  call- 
ing,  to  make  it  appear  that  be  bad  been  at  borne  for  some  time.  Tliis 
artftil  triqk  succeeded  to  admiration,  as  will  be  seen  bereafter. 

Meauwliile,  tbe  young  farmer  bad  reacbed  borne,  and  related  bis  ad- 
venture  on  tbe  road,  to  tbe  great  consternaron  of  bis  únele  and  aunt. 
The  news  soon  spread  tlirough  tbe  village,  and  every  bad  or  suspected 
cbaracter  far  or  near  was  by  turns  pointed  at  as  likely  to  have  made 
sucb  an  attempt.  Tbe  mystery  was,  however,  partly  unveiled  early 
tbe  next  morning,  wlien  some  labourers,  going  to  tlieir  work,  discover- 
ed  tbe  body  of  Jack  Eagleton,  dead  and  stiíf,  by  tbe  road-side,  bis  pis- 
tola lying  near  bim. 

At  tbe  inquest  beld  on  tbe  body  of  tbe  slain  rufiian  it  was  proved 
that  one  of  tliese  weapons  bad  burnt  priming,  for  it  still  contained  tbe 
cbarge,  tbough  the  powder  in  the  pan  had  been  ignited,  and  tbe  cock 
was  down,  thus  contirming  tbe  account  wbich  Ned  Radaway  bad  given 
of  tbe  transaction. 

During  tbe  investigation,  one  of  tbe  villagers,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion  put  to  bim  by  tbe  coroner,  deposed  that  at  tbe  very  time  of  tbe 
attack  on  tbe  young  farmer  be  called  upon  Dick  Dafter  to  borrow  a 
bammer,  and  that  he  found  bim  at  lióme,  quietly  smoking  bis  pipe 
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There  was  no  design  in  the  giving  of  tliis  evidence,  tlie  man  stated 
wbat  be  believed  to  be  true ; and  the  answer  retumed  to  tbe  question, 
wbicli  liad  originated  witb  the  young  farmer,  (wbo,  tliougb  be  could 
identify  neitber  of  bis  assailunts,  bad  a lurking  suspicion  of  Dick  Daf- 
ter,) tended  to  rcmove  any  doubt  wbicb  bad  been  entertained  to  bis 
prejudice. 

Freed,  therefore,  from  tbe  legal  eonsequences  of  his  participating  in 
tbe  crirne  of  attempting  murder,  Dick  Dafter  breatbed  more  freely, 
but  be  was  perpetually  baunted  by  tbe  fear  of  encouutering  tbe  gbost 
of  liis  late  associate.  If  but  a bennet  toucbed  tbe  calf  of  bis  leg  after 
nightfall,  fancy  mude  it  appear  to  bis  territied  senses  like  tbe  clutcli  of 
tbe  wounded  wretcli  wbom  he  bad  maltreated  and  abandoned  in  bis 
dying  moments.  Horrible  dreams  baunted  bim  tlirougbout  tbe  nigbt, 
and  in  tbe  day  time  tbe  countenance  of  Eagleton,  writhing  witb  agony, 
was  constantly  before  bis  eyes ; yet  he  dared  not  make  any  man  bis 
coníidant. 

By  degrees,  however,  this  fearful  excitement  abated,  and  Dick  re- 
sumed  bis  peculations  wbenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  His 
dishonesty  was  ingrain,  and  like  a rank  weed,  wbicb  lias  been  cropped, 
and  not  rooted  up,  it  now  burst  forth  again  witb  ten-fold  vigour. 

Meamvhile  Ned  Radaway's  vigilance  relaxed,  as  bis  uncle’s  property 
was  respeeted — at  least,  so  it  appeared, — for  tbe  same  nuniber  of  fowls 
carne  to  be  fed  in  tbe  morning,  tbe  faggot-pile  was  not  diminisbed  in 
lieight  and  bulk,  and  tbe  hay-ricks  remained  as  tbey  bad  been  left  over 
nigbt ; nevertheless,  otliers  suOered  by  tbe  secret  visits  of  Dick,  and 
the  thief  remained  undiscovered.  It  happened,  liowever,  one  day,  that 
tbe  young  farmer  bad  occasion  to  remove  a quantity  of  wheat  in  tbe 
granary.  After  filling  a few  sacks,  it  struck  bim  that  tbe  bulk  bad 
been  unaccountably  diminisbed,  but  be  bad  no  means  of  ascertaining 
tbis  until  nearly  tbe  whole  of  it  bad  been  measured,  wben  it  plainly 
appeared  that  tbe  lieap  bad  been  visited  by  some  creature  larger  tban 
a rat. 

Ned  Radaway  scratched  bis.head,  and  was  sorely  perplexed  at  tbis 
discovery,  for  be  was  convinced  that  bis  únele  bad  been  plundered ; 
and  be  was  considering  bow  tbe  place  could  have  been  entered,  (tbe 
door  having  a patent  lock  wbicb  could  not  be  picked,)  wben  one  of  the 
nien  struck  bis  corn-shovel  on  a curk  sticking  in  tbe  íloor. 

“ Dallo  !"  cried  tbe  fellow, fC  wliut  be  tbis,  Maester  Etberd!” — 
tben  stooping  down, — “ danged  if  it  be  n't  a cark  ! " 

“ A coi'k  ! no  ? " 

<e  Eez  it  be,  tliougb,"  said  tbe  man,  drawing  it  out ; “ and  tbere  *s 
anotber,  and  another ! Cunnin'  wosbirds  as  did  this,  Maester 
Etberd ! " 

Ned  Radaway  scratched  bis  liead  a second  time,  and  shook  it,  too. 
Tbe  discovery  was  confounding : be  sawin  a moment  tliat  witb  all  bis 
vigilance  tbe  granary  bad  been  robbed,  and  that  to  an  extent  dithcult 
to  be  calculated.  Tbe  thief,  by  boring  boles  in  the  Iloor  witb  an 
auger  bad  helped  bimself  wbenever  be  pleased,  and  stopped  tbe  aper- 
tures  witb  corks,  wbicb  could  be  quickly  removed,  and  returned  as 
soon  as  be  bad  filled  bis  sack. 

Our  young  farmer  having  recovered  a little  from  bis  surprise  at  tbis 
curious  discovery,  began  to  consider  bow  be  might  set  a trap  for  tbe 
thief. 
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“ I ’d  give  a pound  bilí  to  anybody  as  ’ou’d  fincl  out  the  rascal,"  ob- 
servad lie. 

“ Wou'd  'e,  Maester  Etherd?  ” said  one  of  the  men  ; " then  I 11  be 
bound  ye  '11  vinel  uu  out  if  ’e  keeps  tliis  a zecret,  and  takes  no  notice 
ov  1.  A 11  zhure  to  come  agen  if  ’e  put  zome  more  cara  over  they 
carks.” 

“ A capital  thought,  Tom/'  said  young  Radaway ; “ but  mind,  if  we 
dwon't  find  out  the  thief  I shall  think  zomebody's  been  blabbing.” 

“ Oh,  never  vear  we/'  cried  the  men  in  one  breath.  “ W e 11  take 
care  o*  that,  maester.'' 

The  men,  who  knew  that  they  might  be  suspected  of  the  robbery, 
were  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  depredator,  aiid 
accordingly  the  matter  was  kept  a secret  even  from  Farmer  Radaway 
himself,  the  remainder  of  the  corn  being  left  over  that  part  of  the  floor 
which  liad  been  perforated. 

Ned  Radaway  felt  assured  that  the  thief  would  not  renew  his  ope- 
rations  until  the  cliange  of  the  moon,  and  accordingly  deferred  his 
watch  till  the  first  dark  night,  wlien,  provided  with  good  cudgels,  a 
pair  of  handcuífs,  and  a dark  lantern,  they  stole  unobserved  from  the 
liouse,  and  laid  themselves  down  on  some  straw  beneath  the  granarv. 
Here  they  remained  till  the  village-clock  struck  one,  without  hearing 
any  sound  to  awaken  auspicio».  It  was  pitcliy  dark,  and  no  object 
could  be  seen  at  an  arm's  lerígth. 

“ It  's  of  no  use/*  observed  the  young  farmer  in  a whisper,  becoming 
impatient,  and  linding  himself  growing  coid.  "A '11  not  come  to- 
night,  depend  upbn't." 

(t  Husli ! hush  1 Maester  Etherd  ! **  said  Tom,  " bidé  still ; 1 thenks 
I hears  vootsteps.” 

Ned  Radaway  lield  in  his  breath  and  listened : something  was  cer- 
tainly  moving  at  a distance,  — a gate  creaked,  as  if  some  one  was  get- 
ting  over  it ; then  a heavy  body  alighted  with  caution,  and  advanced 
towards  the  granary.  The  watchers  remained  immovable ; they  felt 
tlieir  hearts  throb  as  the  footsteps  carne  nearer  and  nearcr,  and  were 
not  a littie  perplexed  at  tlieir  being  unlikethose  of  an  ordinary  person. 
The  foot-fall,  instead  of  resembling  the  usual  heavy  tread  of  a nailed 
boot,  was  like  that  of  some  wild  animal.  In  another  moment  tliev 
carne  under  the  granary,  a sack  was  thrown  down,  and  the  watchers 
lieard  the  horny  hand  of  a man  brush  the  ílooring  of  the  granary,  as  if 
feeling  for  the  corks. 

It  liad  been  agreed  that  the  thief  should  be  suffered  to  fill  his  sack, 
and  the  watchers  accordingly  lay  perfectly  still  until  they  thought  he 
had  accomplished  his  object. 

“ A runs  slowisb/'  said  the  thief  to  himself,  trying  the  weiglit  of  the 
sack ; “ a aint  ha’f  vull  'et.  I wislies  I 'd  got  owld  Radaway ’s  cus-sed 
nephee  in  un ■" 

“ Suppose  I helps  you  put  him  in  ! ” said  Ned  Radaway,  creeping 
behind,  and  seizing  him  with  a determined  grasp  by  the  tliroat. 
€<  What ! I 've  got  'e  at  last,  llave  I ! " 

“ Olí  Lard  ! oh  Lard  ! ” roared  theterrified  scoundrel ; iC  I ’m  a dead 
man  ! dwont  ’e  drottle  m*,  Maester  Etherd."  , 

“No,  the  hangman  11  do  that  all  in  good  time,”  said  the  young 
farmer  bitterly.  e<  Show  a light  here,  Tom  ; though  I know  who  lis 
by  's  voice.” 
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“ Pray  dwon't  ’c  howld  irT  zo  tight,”  cried  Dick ; “ I he  a’most 
choked, — let  m’  gwo.  I won't  run  away.” 

“No,  no,  — we’ll  take  care  o' that,”  said  Ncd  Radaway  with  a 
laugh.  iC  Show  a liglit  liere.” 

The  man  turned  liis  lantern  upon  the  detected  night-prowler,  and 
discovered  the  well-known  features  of  Dick  Dafter ! 

“ Oh  y'  precious  tarment !”  cried  Tom,  — “ I should  like  to  zee  th’ 
liung  as  high  as  Haman ! — how  many  poor  honest  hodies  ha’  been  zus- 
pected  vor  thee  ! Why,  no  wonder  we  cou’dn’t  make  out  thee  voot- 
steps — th'ast  got  no  zhoes  on  ! ” 

Dick  was  stupified  by  terror,  and  “ shook  like  a dog  on  a wet  sack.*' 
Ilesuffered  himself  to  be  handculled  without  uttering  a word.  What, 
in  fact,  could  he  have  said  for  himself,  thus  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
plundering  his  best  benefactor?  As  they  led  liim  into  the  hotise,  to 
secure  him  for  the  night,  he  mentally  wished  that  he  had  met  the  fate 
of  his  oíd  associate  in  villany,  Jack  Éagleton. 


CHAPTER  THE  FJLFTH. 

Whioh  treats  of  the  last  incident  in  the  life  of  Dick  Dafter. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  village  was  in  an  uproar.  Everybody 
had  heard  of  the  capture  of  Dick  Dafter  in  the  very  act  of  robbing 
Farmer  Radaway 's  granary,  and  scores  of  people  crowded  round  his 
house,  which  was  uiulergoing  a searcli  by  the  constable.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  recount  what  was  found  on  the  premises ; and  it  will  be 
suthcient  to  say  that  the  plundcr  hidden  in  various  ways  comprised 
specimcns  of  every  portable  object.  Missing  utensils  of  husbandry 
were  found  secreted  in  the  most  artful  rnanner.  Bacon,  cheeses,  grain 
of  various  kinds, — some  of  which  could  be  identified, — were  discovered 
in  places  which  could  never  have  been  suspected  by  those  unaccustom- 
ed  to  sucli  searches.  The  place  was  justly  likened  to  the  nest  of  a 
magpie,  for  some  of  the  articles  could  have  been  <e  of  no  use  to  any 
one  but  the  owner,”  and  must  have  been  taken  for  thieving*s  sake. 

Dick  Dafter  was  that  day  examinedbefore  a magistrate,  and  commit- 
ted  to  the  county  jail.  His  trial  followed  shortly  after,  and  the  evi- 
dence  was  so  conclusive  that  the  jury  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  on 
a verdict.  The  result  was,  that  Dick  Dafter  was  duly  hanged,  as  a 
warning  to  evil-doers,  and  an  example  to  the  rising  gencration  of  clod- 
poles.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  made  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  prison  a full  confession  of  all  his  robberies,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  participation  in  the  attempt  on  young  Radaway. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a rustic  scamp  of  the  iirst  water.  Proba- 
bly  some  novelist  yet  unborn  may  hereafter  write  his  history  in  livelier 
coíours,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  a great  man,  possessed 
of  generous  sentiments,  all  which  may  be  very  edifying  ; but  be  it  re- 
membered  tliut  our  history  is  the  true  one . 
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RAISING  THE  DE  VIL. 

A LEGEND  OF  ALBERTUS  MAGNUS. 

BV  THOMAS  INGOLDSBY,  ESQ. 

“ And  hast  tliou  nerve  enough  ? ” he  said, 
That  grey  ülcl  Man,  above  whose  head 
Ünnumber’d  years  liad  roll'd, — 

<{  And  hast  thou  nerve  to  view,'*  he  cried, 

“ The  incarnate  Fiend  that  Iieaven  defied  ? 
Art  thou  indeed  so  bold  ? 

“ Say,  cans’t  thou,  with  unshrinking  gaze, 
Sustain,  rasli  youtli,  the  withering  blaze 
Of  that  unearthly  eye, 

That  blasts  where’er  it  lights, — the  breath 
That,  like  the  Simoom,  scatters  death 
On  all  that  yet  ca?i  die  ! 

“ Darest  thou  confront  that  fearful  forro, 
That  rides  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm 
In  wild  unholy  revel  ? 

The  terrors  of  that  blasted  brow, 

Archangers  once,  though  ruin’d  now — 

Ay, — dar*st  thou  face  The  Devil  ? ” 

“ I daré!  M the  desperóte  Youth  replied,  - 
And  placed  him  by  that  Oíd  Man’s  side, 

In  fierce  and  frantic  glee, 

Unblenched  liis  cheek  and  firm  hís  limb ; 

— u No  paltry  juggling  fiend,  but  Him  ! 

The  Devil  ! — I fain  would  see  í 

“ In  all  his  Gorgon  terrors  ciad, 

His  worst,  his  fellest  shape ! ” the  Lad 
Rejoined  in  reckless  tone. — 

“ Have  then  thy  wish  ! ” Albertus  said, 

And  sigh’d,  and  shook  his  hoary  head, 

With  raany  a bitter  groan. 

He  drew  the  mystic  circle’s  bound, 

With  skull  and  cross-bones  fenc’d  around; 
He  traced  full  many  a sigil  there ; 
lie  mutter’d  many  a backward  pray’r, 

That  sounded  like  a curse — 
iC  He  comes  ! ” — he  cried  with  wild  grimace, 
" The  fellest  of  Apollyon’s  race  ! ” — 

Then  in  his  startled  pupifs  face 

He  dash'd — an  Empty  Puese  I ! 


Tappington  Everard, 
Dec.  27,  1841. 
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Dear  Trevor,  Paria,  Rué  Rivoli,  Deceraber  19,  1840. 

Vtneyakds  and  viands  form  an  inexliaustible  subject.  I told  you 
I sliould  make  thc  tour  of  tliose  restaurants  and  hotels  wliere  a man 
who  lias  tlie  meaos  of  paying  for  tlie  gratification  of  tlie  organ  of  taste 
mny  diñe  as  he  ought  to  do.  Believe  me,  it  is  by  no  ineans  so  expen- 
sive  au  organ  as  the  givers  of  those  dinners,  properly  called  “plain," 
would  make  you  believe.  For  my  own  part,  I would  sooner  pay 
tavern  bilis  tlian  lawyer's  bilis,  aud  tliose  who  eat  togetber,  rely  upon 
it,  will  seldom  q uar reí  together. 

I know  your  penchant  for  a table  bien  servie.  I tell  you  plainly  I 
make  a point  of  avoidinga  man  who  gives  careless,  indifferent  dinners ; 
you  may  depend  upon  it  tliat  such  a man  cares  little  for  his  friends. 
Theself-complncency  ofsome  whorn  you  and  I know  is  truly  absur d,  and 
would  be  amusing  if  one  were  not  the  victiin  of  their  impertinence-;  but 
once  downbeforc  what  they  arepleascd  to  cali,  par  excellence , a plain 
dinner/'  tliere  is  no  chance  of  bettering  one's  condition  in  England  for 
that  day.  Frenchmen  know  very  well  tliat  to  ask  a man,  accustomed 
to  diñe  like  a gen t lemán,  to  a mcal  at  the  host's  own  liouse,  is  any- 
thing  but  a compliment  to  the  guest ; so  those  who  have  not  an 
“ hotel/*  or  large  establishment  of  their  own,  give  a dinner  where  they 
know  they  can  get  it  up  to  the  mark  and  upon  a scalc  commensurate 
with  their  estimation  of  his  deserts.  Tliis  is  a sensible  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic  plan.  With  us,  giving  a dinner  with  a dozen  varieties  of  meats 
is  a serious  event  in  the  annals  of  house-keeping ; especially  with 
those  who  commit  such  hospitalities  but  lialf-a-dozen  times  a year. 
The  greater  part  of  our  kitchens  are  most  miserably  arranged,  or  rather, 
are  wholly  without  arrangement ; we  consume  more  fuel  to  prepare  a 
dinner  of  twodishes  of  meat,  with  their  staff  of  vegetables  on  the  table, 
than  a good  Frencli  housekeeper  would  to  send  up  a puluge,  entréesy 
piáis  de  róti , and  entremets , for  six  or  eiglit  persons.  Our  extravagance 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  our  want  of  refinement,  and  none  are  more 
unnecessarily  lavish  than  those  families  who  conceitedly  pride  tliem- 
selves  upon  the  excellence  of  their  " plain  dinners/'  Every  English 
servant  imagines  herself  to  he  a "good  plain  cook/*  if  she  can  but 
put  potatoes  into  a pot  of  water  to  boil,  and  then,  j’ust  as  they  happen 
to  be  done  at  a given  minute,  send  them  peeled  to  table;  liang  a 
piece  of  beef  or  mutton  on  a jack  before  the  fire  till  it  be  roasted,  and 
put  a fowl  or  a piece  of  fish  in  the  most  slovenly  and  ill  prepared  State 
intoa  kettle  till  they  be  boiled;  and  with  tliis,  wliich  is  but  the  first 
stage  in  French  culinary  operations,  the  plain  cook  considers  that 
she  has  but  to  dish  up,  and  may  wash  her  hands.  Surely  Adam  and 
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Eve  must  have  dined  in  the  “ good  oíd  Eng  Jish  style ! ” A cook  in 
France  and  Italy  is  really  an  ar  tiste. 


If  the  office  of  the  cook  be  filled  by  a man,  he  has  gone  through  a 
regular  education  under  masters  of  the  art,  in  good  kitchens ; and 
he  does  not  daré  send  to  the  dining-room  árdeles  upon  which  no 
thought  or  iugenuity  has  been  bestowed.  AVhen  a woman  has  the 
office,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  small  families,  she  shows  greater  de- 
ference  to  her  employer's  tastes  and  enjoyment,  than  to  place  before 
tliem  pieces  of  flesh  bearing  but  little  mark  of  having  made  any  pause 
in  their  way  thither  from  the  butcher’s  shop.  The  kitchen  is,  after  all, 
the  stronghold  of  national  preju dices,  and  the  most  obstínate  and  per- 
verso of  bigoted  persona  are  our  soi-disant  cooks. 

Almost  a century  ago  we  were  stigmatised  hy  a French  cynic  as  a 
nation  who  had  twenty  kinds  of  religión  and  but  one  sauce ; and  still, 
after  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  witli  the  Continent  for  upwards  ofa 
quarter  of  that  period,  the  English  nation  could,  I helieve,  mucli  more 
easily  cliange  its  form  of  government,  and  the  people  their  religión,  than 
tlie  latter  remodel  their  system  of  cookery.  To  eat  meat  in  any  other  way 
than  in  huge  lumps  soaked  in  hot  water,  or  with  the  outside  hardened 
to  a cinder  before  a raging  fire,  would  be  a serious  innovation  upon  the 
palates  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  countrymen  ! The  nonsense  that 
is  uttered  at  our  tables  about  good  plain  dinners,  as  the  only  apology 
we  can  find  for  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  our  servants,  raises  many 
a laugh  at  our  expense  amongst  the  French ; who  never  make  an  apo- 
logy  for  any  dinner  they  give  yon,  because  they  feel  the  unpoliteness 
of  oífering  one  that  needs  it.  If  our  dinners  need  the  oíd  canting  apo- 
logy of  ce  you  see  your  dinner/' — ff  notlijng  for  you  but  a plain  dinner,” 
why  do  we  continué  to  do  what  those  who  do  not  understand  our 
habits  must  think  we  are  ashamed  of? 

I revere  a man  who  gives  good  dinners.  It  is  vulgar-minded  to  at- 
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tempt  to  despise  what  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many ; and 
to  liow  large  a majority  of  marikind  is  the  palate  ercatcd  to  be  an  organ 
of  enjoyment ! That  “ plain  dinners"  were  despised  among  the  well- 
bred  Áthenians,  we  learn  from  Athenaeus,  who  describes  a Deip- 
nosopliist  as  making  a sad  wry  face  at  the  inustard,  wlien,  as  he  grace- 
fully  extended  himself  upoji  his  triclinium,  he  perceived  that  it  was 
the  solé  condiment  on  table  wherewith  to  season  a very  primitive  re- 
past.  I know  a dozen  families,  at  least,  in  London,  who  have  good 
mcn  cooks,  and  two  or  three  dozen  others  wliose  female  cooks  can  send 
up  a pleasurable  repast ; but  in  the  great  towns  of  England  I liave 
been  shocked,  in  houses  where  the  owners  ought  to  know  better,  and 
whose  means  are  fully  competent  to  the  dischargc  of  this  important 
part  of  their  duty  to  society,  at  the  really  “ plain  dinners"  which  have 
been  ostentatiously  put  before  me.  This  results  from  prejudice  and 
want  of  perception,  not  illiberality  ; for  no  man  spends  more  money  in 
procuring  liquids  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  pour  down  his  guests* 
throats  than  an  Englishman.  With  little  trouble,  and  less  expense, 
what  good  and  luxurious  repasts  might  we  not  always  have,  without 
going  íive  miles  beyond  our  dwelliugs  for  the  materials?  Neither 
would  our  senses  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  our  other  facultics. 
At  M enrices  and  at  the  IíCücl  des  Princcs , what  a splendid  dinner  one 
can  sit  down  to  for  five  shillings,  and  with  wine  of  any  and  every  sort 
for  ten  or  fifteen.  Why,  in  the  ñame  of  wonder,  can  not  we  have  the 
same  rational  enjoyment  in  London  ? Dinner,  hy  the  carie , I have 
found  to  be  about  two-thirds  to  one  half  cheaper  in  Paris,  at  the  first 
restaurateurs,  than  in  the  clubs  in  London, — where  the  cookery  is  in 
general  quite  as  recherché ; but  beyond  the  clubs,  there  is  no  hotel  in 
London  which  can  supply  a similar  dinner  to  one  I liad  yesterday  at 
the  Trois  Frcres  Provenqaux  for  six  times  as  much  as  what  I paid 
there  for  it. 

Cookery,  with  all  polite  and  well-educated  nations,  England  ex- 
cepted,  has  ever  been  a favourite  subject  of  cultivation.  It  was  es- 
sentially  so  among  the  ancients.  What  people  like  in  fact,  they  like 
in  description.  If  yon  turn  to  any  part  of  Homer,  particularly  the 
Odyssey,  you  will  luid  numberless  passages  relative  to  the  modes  of 
cookery  known  in  that  early  age.  In  that  immortal  epic,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  a religions  ceremony,  an  embassy,  a treaty,  a meeting 
of  the  gods,  or  a funeral  procession — eating  and  drinking  come  along 
with  it.  The  poet  always  describes  the  process  minutely , and  at  great 
length — killing,  flaying,  frying,  or  broiling  the  various  parts  of  the 
animal,  in  a strain  of  unsurpassable  eloquence.  In  the  ninth  book  of 
the  I liad,  Patroclus,  in  person,  performs  a long  opcration  of  the  culi- 
nary  kind.  In  the  first  book,  too,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh, 
where  oíd  Néstor  cooks  the  dinner,  there  are  long  and  elabórate  de- 
scriptions  of  the  culinary  processes.  In  the  Odyssey,  again,  the  de- 
scription of  the  court  of  Alcinous,  the  reception  of  Ulysses  by  Eumams, 
reception  of  heralds,  and  the  general  mauners  and  conduct  of  the 
suitors,  will  fnrnish  ampie  instances  of  the  gormandising  tastes  of  those 
days.  Sócrates  and  Plato,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  symposia,  daily 
sat  <e  at  many  good  men's  feasts.”  Aristophanes  and  Athenucus  are  full 
of  cookerv ; cooks  are  constnnt  butts  in  Plautus  and  Terence ; ITo- 
race  is  the  prince  of  Amphytrions ; and  Mecacnas  was  at  once  the  pa- 
trón of  cooks  and  poets.  Mahomet,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Kabelais,  all 
loved  and  lauded  good  clieer.  Even  the  sage  Montaigne  applauds  cer- 
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tain  modes  of  cookery.  Lord  Bacon*s  tastos  were  rather  medical  than 
gastronomic : but  his  recommendation  of  “ viperine  brotli " is  higlily 
gustatory.  It  is  evidcnt  that  FalstafF,  Sir  Epicure  Mammón,  or  Jus- 
tice  Greedy,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  Gastrologen,  and  the  gour- 
mand  inagistrates  and  aldermeu  of  qur  early  drumatic  writers,  delight- 
ed,  like  their  successors  of  the  present  day,  more  in  the  quantity  than 
the  quality  of  their  food.  Moliere  constantly  ridiculed  the  physicians, 
those  most  inconsistent  euemies  to  all  good  clieer ; but  liis  own  tasto 
in  this  respect  is  cvident,  from  his  only  serious  play.  When  lie  thought 
of  tragedy,  lie  chose  for  his  subject  “ Le  Fcslin  de  Fierre;”  and  tliough 
lie  liad  a gliost  to  introduce,  he  could  not  lielp  bringing  liirn  in  to  sup~ 
per.  Milton  is  a graver  ñame  ; but  his  palate  appears  to  liave  been  as 
exquisito  as  his  ear ; and  though,  from  his  subject,  he  liad  not  so  much 
room  for  touching  on  cookery  as  his  Greek  and  Román  models,  he 
panegyrizes  Eve’s  skill  in  blending  the  materials  she  had,  (Par.  Lost. 
b.  v.)  in  verses  that  prove  liim  to  llave  had  a delicate  perception  of 
wliat  the  best  cookery  (i.  e.  Frencli)  ought  to  be.  In  “ Puradise  Re- 
gained/*  the  Devil  spreads  a splendid  feast  in  the  wilderness : — 

“ In  ampie  simee,  under  the  broadest  sliade, 

A table  ricíily  spread  in  royal  modo, 

Witli  dislics  piled,  and  meats  of  nohlest  sort 
And  savour  ; beusts  of  chasc,  or  fowl  of  gamo, 
lu  pustry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 

Gris-ainoer  steamed  ; all  fish,  from  sea  or  sliore, 

Freshet,  or  purling  brook  ; of  shell  or  fin, 

And  cxquisitcst  ñame  ; for  which  was  drained 
Poutus,  and  Luerine  hay,  and  Africk  coast.” 

—and  certainly  by  no  means  a had  bilí  of  fare.  Even  the  aun  him- 
self,  in  Milton's  grand  verse,  <fsups  witli  the  ocean."  Lesage  de- 
lighted  in  describing  dinners  and  suppers  ; Dr.  Johnson  was  at  once 
a gourmand  and  a gastronomer ; and  in  our  time,  Dr.  Pnrr,  as  yon  and 
I liave  witnessed.  Voltaire's  taste  in  cookery  was  exquisitely  delicate. 
Our  fashionablc  novéis  are  full  of  dinner  partios.  Moore,  indeed,  is 
less  a gourmand  than  a gourmel  in  his  tastes,  like  his  prototype,  Ana- 
creon,  from  wliom  he  derives  his  cognomen ; but  Scott  would,  in  his 
favourite  days  of  chivalry,  liave  been  worthy  to  sing  in  hall,  during  the 
intense  mastication  of  tíiose  vast  venison  pasties  immortalised  in  his 
more  modern  lays.  There  is  not  much  eating  and  drinking,  to  be 
sure,  in  Lord  Byron  ; but  this  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  his  misan- 
thropy  and  splenetic  hatred  of  all  rational  enjoyment.  <fIcnn  diñe 
any  day  off  bread  and  0116680/*  is  a vaunt  wliich  I never  hear  without 
pitying  its  stupid  ejaculator.  Give  me  good  roast  beef/’  says  un- 
other,  with  a loolc  of  humility ; c<  none  of  your  French  kickshaws  for 
me.**  Frenchmen  and  Italians  thought  at  one  time  that  this  “ rosbif*1 
was  a disli  in  the  fabrication  of  whicli  the  whole  culinary  talent  of  Eng- 
land  had  been  concentrated ; a dish,  in  fact,  worthy  of  the  tastes  and 
pretensions  of  a nation  whose  wealth  appeared,  from  the  ostentatious 
display  of  it  everywliere  by  her  sons,  to  be  inexhaustible.  When  the 
truth  became  known  to  them,with  the  dish,  Englishmen  sank  fiftyper 
cent,  in  their  opinión  in  the  scale  of  civilization ; — feared  for  their 
courage,  flattered  for  their  wealth,  ridiculed  for  their  inherent  taste- 
lessness.  Whilst  our  countrymen  still  stick  to  their  [plain  roast  and 
boiled,  their  holocausts  and  seothing-pots,  I am  enjoying  the  good 
with  which  Providence  and  the  chcfs  de  cuisinc  provide  me  amongst  a 
people,  whatever  be  their  demerits  in  otlier  respeets,  foremost  among 
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all  nations  in  tlie  cooking  art ; and  who  do  not  insult  Nature  by  treat- 
ing  with  contempt  all  endeavours  to  aid  with  art  thc  bountics  licr 
hand  bcstows. 

I made  expressly  for  youa  memorándum  of  our  dinner  (there  were 
twelve  of  us)  at  the  Trois  Frércs  Provcngaux,  Puláis  Royal,  and  here 
it  is.  Do  not  attempt  any  of  the  dishes.  Your  coquus  barbaríais  will 
assuredly  give  you  warning,  and  you  may  seárch  in  vain  for  as  good  a 
“ plain  cook.”  First  course — our  relevé  de  potage  consisted  of  potage  au 
riz,  purée  de  caroltes,  turbot  sauce  aux  buitres . Six  entreés , pdfe  c/iaud 
de  cailles,  cótelettes  de  mouton  ¿i  la  soúbise,  charlreusc  de  légumes , pun- 
tará au  consommé  supréme  de  voluille  aux  truffes,  sauté  de  fdets  de 
perdrcaux . Our  hors  d’ccuvrcs  were  bcurre,  radis,  ancbois,  and  cor - 
nichons.  The  second  course  consisted  of  a splendid  centre  dish  of  Sul- 
tanc  á la  Chantillif ; two  roasts,  canard  sauvngc,  and  poulard  aux 
truffes ; six  enfrentéis , gélée  de  marasquiti , fromage  Bavarois  d la 
v anille,  cardonsd  la  muelle,  apiñarás  au  consommé,  navets  glacés,  choux- 
Jleurs  d la  sauce,  and  salad,  of  course.  After  we  liad  done  justice  to 
all  these  good  things,  we  had  dessert,  which  consisted  of  clieese  and 
frnit,  &c.,  the  formar  of  which,  in  England,  we  banish  from  the  table 
when  dinner  is  said  to  be  over;  the  dessert,  however,  is  a third 
course  in  France.  In  the  centre,  as  with  us,  was  an  epergne  stuck  full 
of  horrible  indigestibles, — two  tambours,  one  garni  de  biscuits  d la 
cuillerc,  the  other  with  vuicarons  and  massepains . Four  compotes; 
to  wit,  fromage  d la  reine,  poires  de  martin  sec , pommes  de  reinelte 
blanchc , marrons  au  vermicelle  ; also  Neufchátel  and  Gruyere  cheese. 
Orantes,  pommes  d’api,  grapes  and  poires  de  ¡Saint  Germain. 

This  is  wliat  my  companions  called  a “ plain  dinner.”  What  wine 
did  you  drink  ? I hear  you  inquire.  Each  course  has  its  wine.  Rut 
I forgot  to  tell  you,  we  began  with  oysters,  which  is  always  the  case 
liere,  tliough  1 think  the  custom  would  be  4Í  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observarme.”  With  them  was  handed  round  Chablis, 
Montrachet,  Chateau-Grillé,  with  one  or  two  sorts  of  white  Bordeaux, 
sucli  as  Sauterne  and  Grave.  Before  thc  80 up,  it  is  orthodox  to  sip  a 
glass  of  Absinthe  or  Kermont,  and  after  it  one  of  Madeira  or  Sherry. 
In  our  first  course  carne  round  Cote  St.  Jaques  and  Auxerre,  as  speci- 
inens  of  common  wine.  We  liad,  at  the  sanie  time,  some  Macón  and 
Thorins ; with  Beaune  and  Chassagne.  Some  Bordeaux,  such  as 
Saint  Estephe  and  Saint  Emilion,  carne  next ; the  latter  of  which  I 
prefer  to  most  red  wines.  At  the  second  course  carne  the  Hautc- 
Bourgogne  wines  ogain;  Nuits,  Chambertin,  Clos-Vougeot,  and  Cote- 
Rotie,  with  Champagne.  With  the  dessert  we  had  some  red  Cham- 
pagne non  mousseux  ; and  you  may  uow  judge  whether  this  wind-up 
be  more  enjoyable  forthepalate  than  our  universal  practico  of  destroy- 
ing  the  delicate  reminiscences  which  rest  upon  it,  by  swimming  thc 
vinnds  we  huve  cuten  in  strong-brandied  Portuguesa  wine.  Tliat  it  is 
a tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  valueless  nature  of  the  repast,  is  evi- 
dent ; and  plainly  infera  tliat,  conscious  of  the  mortification  infiieted 
upon  ill-used  stomachs,  we  wisli  to  wasli  it  away  in  strong  ale  and 
spirits.  Why  then  do  not  we  reform  our  dinners,  if  only  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  such  temptations  to  intemperance? 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I looked  through  a variety  of  French 
cookery  books,  of  which  I think  the  best  wereüde's  and  Beauvillier's ; 
at  the  same  time,  too,  I read  Dr.  Kitchener's  Cook's  Oracle.  This 
amusing  oíd  fellow  seems  to  liavc  aimed  at  the  production  of  an  Eng- 
lish  rival  to  the  French  books ; — in  which  he  has  as  egregiously  failed 
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as  in  liis  attempt  to  imítate  the  gay  and  mocking  vein  of  the  Almanach 
des  Gourmands.  Dr.  Kitcbener’s  art  is  better  fitted  for  the  taste  of  the 
kitchen,  than  his  cookery  for  the  diiiing-room.  There  is  a fatness,  a re- 
dundaney  of  grease  about  his  dishes,  which  seems  to  communicate  itself 
to  his  style.  Everything  about  the  book  is  pinguinitescent.  There  is 
an  air  of  quackery,  too,  about  the  iniiiuteuess  of  his  instructions  — his 
sauce  boxes,  magazines  of  taste,  and  his  directions  for  making  various 
things,  “ in  a minute/*  or  “ directly.**  In  his  receipt  for  making 
“ punch  directly/*  for  example,  if  I remember  rightly,  after  detailing 
theprocess  of  making  syrup  of  lemonade,  he  says, — “ A table-spoonfuí 
of  this,  in  a pint  of  water,  will  immcdiately  produce  a very  agreeable 
sherbet : the  addition  of  rum  and  brandy  will  convert  this  into  punch 
directly.’'  This  is  just  as  if  I should  say,  “ Take  a screw,  add  to  it 
a pistón,  cylinder,  crank,  boiler,  and  condenser,  and  you  will  llave  a 
stjsaai  engine  diiiectly/*  I can  have  better  ])uncli  than  the  doctor 
ever  uiade  at  the  Café  des  Auglais  and  Café  Tortoni,  and  made  as  soon. 
Bv  the  by,  the  doctor  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  word  punch  is  of 
West  India  origin : it  comes  from  the  Hindostanee  word,  pancha , five : 
water,  sugar,  acid,  rum,  brandy,  being  the  five  ingredieuts  of  punch. 
Rum  is,  1 believe,  a Charib  word. 

All  the  English  cookery  books,  witli  the  exception  of  Mrs.  RundeH*s, 
are  chargeable  with  want  of  economy — the  thing  tliey  are  perpetually 
lauding.  Upon  the  cookery  of  vegetables, — which  make  such  elegant 
entremets,  and  in  which  so  mucli  of  the  variety,  beauty,  and  economy 
of  the  Frenck  table  consist  — the  English  cookery  books  are  almost 
wliolly  silent.  In  their  method  of  roast  and  stewing,  too,  as  I have  be- 
fore  observed  to  you,  they  are  quite  as  expensive  as  the  French. 

Avoid  the  cheap  restaurateurs ; I mean  those  who  give  you  five  or 
six  dishes,  which  you  select  out  of  2(30,  at  32  sous  par  tete.  The 
dishes  are  mysterious  excellences,  savonry  and  satisfying  to  your 
heart*s  content ; but,  if  you  have  an  inquiring  mind,  speculations  will 
arise  not  calculated  altogether  to  strengthen  your  digestión.  Ilorse- 
fiesh  and  catVtíesh  are  reported  to  be  employed  as  substitutes  for  beef 
and  rabbits,  or  hare's-fiesh  ; and  not  long  ago  the  pólice  took  the  liber- 
tv  of  prying  into  these  doubtful  points.  The  result  of  their  inquisi  tion 
has  had  the  sad  effect  of  shaking  the  faith  of  the  Parisians  in  the  iden- 
tity  of  the  dishes  with  those  described  in  the  curtes ; and  which,  a 
seizure  of  two  tliousand  kilogrammes  of  horse-flesh  by  the  octroi  officers 
at  the  Barriere  du  Combat  last  week  will  not,  I fear,  tend  to  re-esta- 
blish.  This  cargo  of  carrion  was  on  its  road  to  one  of  the  great  dining- 
houses  at  thirty-two  sous  a head ; and  the  pólice  have  since  been  or- 
dered  to  visit  all  these  cheap  houses  fortlnvith.  The  discovcry  of  a 
few  score  cat-skins  on  the  premisos  of  a traiteur  in  the  Rué  ÍVIont- 
martre  has  raised  a prejudice  against  these  unsuspicious-looking  inno- 
cents ; and  economical  bacheiors,  who  had  fattened  on  their  maúlen 
friends*  lost  pussies,  for  years  past,  now  join  in  the  cry  against  the 
restaurants  par  tete. 

When  I repeat  to  myself,  as  1 often  do  in  liappy  mood,  the  rhymes 
of  Ingoldsby,  as  I sit  on  the  benchesof  the  Tuileriesor  the  Palais  Boyal 
at  sunset  in  summer,  after  repletion  at  the  Café  Vefour,  the  Rocher  de 
Cancule,  Very*s,  or  the  Café  de  Paris,  wliat  a dessert  do  I not  enjoy  ! 
The  sweet  breeze  plays  round  my  face,  and  the  fall  of  waters  from  the 
fountain  lulls  any  unpleasant  thought  that  may  presume  to  crisp  the 
surface  of  the  mind : an  eupepsia  is  in  fuct  achieved,  and  all  is  bluud 
and  beatific.  Your  ever  faithful,  Sefton  Glossmoue. 
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CHAPTF.R  XLVII. 

The  Arrest — The  Proposul — The  ftuel  and  íts  Result. 

Being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  imperative  character  of  the 
legal  instruments  then  in  his  possession,  Stanley  knew  not  what  course 
to  pursue;  but,  as  Sir  William  had  been  from  the  first  cognisant  of 
the  speculation  into  which  he  had  entered,  he  eventually  decided  on 
soliciting  his  advice  under  the  circumstances,  conceiving  that  this 
might  be  done  without  his  poverty  being  exposed.  He  aecordingly 
laid  the  whole  matter  before  him ; and  Sir  William  appeared  to  be 
not  only  greatly  surprised,  but  extremely  indignant. 

« However,”  said  lie,  “ the  thing  is  too  gross  to  succeed.  Take  no 
sort  of  notice  of  tliese  writs;  treat  them  with  contempt.” — I should 
not  care,”  said  Stanley,  “ if  it  were  a bona  fide  debt.” — “ Of  course 
not;  of  course  not;  you’d  settle  it  at  once.  But  this  ¡s  a fraud  I a 
positivo  fraud!  It  is  all  very  well  for  them  thus  to  try  it  on;  but  it 
is  sure  to  come  to  nothing,  unless,  indeed,  you  are  disposed  to  be 
frightened  out  of  your  money  ! — “ They’ll  not  frighten  me,”  replicd 
Stanley.  “ If  that  be  their  object,  they’ll  fail.” 

“ Then  let  them  pursue  their  own  course.  You  will  receive  other 
papers  in  a few  days,  doubtless — burn  them ! Wlien  they  find  that 
you  set  them  at  defiance,  they’ll  very  soon  relinquish  their  swindling 
scheme.  It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  if,  in  a country  like  this,  a 
fraud  so  glaring  could  succeed.” 

Acting  upon  this  advice,  of  course  the  very  worst  that  could  have 
been  given,  Stanley  troubled  himself  no  more  about  the  matter.  The 
declarations  carne,  then  the  order  to  tax ; but  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  until  one  of  the  parties  had  obtained  final  judgment.  Un- 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  Stanley 
went  about  as  usual ; but  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  party  had 
entered  up  judgment,  he  was  accosted  near  the  Albany  by  a person, 
who  having  approached  him  with  an  air  of  great  mystery,  touched  his 
arm,  and  said  in  an  interesting  whisper,  “ Mr.  Thorn,  will  you  walk 
on?  Til  follow  you.” — “ What  do  you  mean?”  inquired  Stanley,  who 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  fellow’s  object. — “ Walk  on?” 

“ Yes,  and  then  no  notice  will  be  taken.  I wouldn’t  have  seen  you 
myself,  but  you  have  just  been  pointed  out  to  me.” — “ WThat  do  yoa 
mean?”  The  man  smiled ; and  although  he  felt  sure  that  his  meaning 
was  well  understood,  expressed  himself  quietly  to  the  effect  that  the 
thing,  in  all  probability,  had  not  been  expected. 

“ Will  you,”  said  Stanlejr,  “ explain  yourself  at  once?” — ic  Don’t 
you  know  a sherifTs  ofiieer?”  inquired  the  man,  who  really  thought  it 
a capital  joke.  “ But  perhaps  you  have  never  been  taken  before?” 

Stanley  now  clearly  perceived  how  it  was,  and  he  turned  very  palé. 
“ Step  this  way  with  me,”  said  he,  “ I wisli  to  consult  a friend  on  this 
subject.” 

“ Anything  to  oblige,”  returned  the  oílicer,  who  followed  him  at 
once  to  Sir  William’s  chambers. 

“ It  appears  that  I ara  arrested,”  said  Stanley  as  he  entered. — 
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“ Arrested ! ” echoed  Sir  Willlam.  " What,  at  the  suit  of  those 
swindlers  ? Impossible ! ” 

“ Rere  is  the  officer ! It  does  not  appear  to  be  impossible ! ” — 
“ Well.  I ara  amazed.  The  impudent  scoundrels ! Hovvcver,  we’ll 
soon  settle  this.  Youmust  go  of  course  now;  but  Til  walk  down  with 
yon,  and  ascertain  what  can  be  done.  1*11  work  the  rascáis.  Leave 
them  to  me.” 

Stanley  felt  that  Sir  William  was  his  friend  more  strongly  tlian 
ever.  Having  accompanied  him  to  one  of  those  establishments  in 
which  respectable  debtors  usually  reeeive  tlieir  first  impressions  on  the 
subject  of  the  deprivation  of  soeial  liberty,  Sir  William  rcassured  him 
that  lie  would  immediately  cali  upon  the  attorneys,  and  that  nothing 
that  could  be  done  should  be  left  undone  by  him. 

“ But  Amelia,”  said  Stanley ; “ how  are  wc  to  conceal  it  from  her?” 
— “ Oh,  Til  manage  that.  You  llave  been  unexpectedly  called  into 
the  country,  or  something  of  that  sort.” 

“ No,”  said  Stanley,  “no — no — that  will  not  do;  suspicion  would 
at  once  be  exeited;  sbe  would  never  believe  that  anything  could 
induce  me  to  go  out  of  town  without  taking  leave  of  her.  No ; 
perhaps,  as  it  appears  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  my  getting 
out  of  this  place  to-day,  it  would  be  better  to  explain  it  to  her — 
gradually.” 

“ Well,  you  know  lier  best.  Will  you  write,  then,  or  shall  I prepare 
her  to  reeeive  the  intelligence,  and  then  bring  it  out  in  the  course  of 
conversation  ? ” 

“ Why,  you  can  explain  it  in  that  way  with  greater  cirect  tiran-  I 
can  in  a letter.  You  can  say,  you  know,  of  course  that  the  thing  lias 
been  done  to  annoy  me,  and  so  on.” 

“ Til  manage  it.  But  I shall  see  you  again  before  then  ; IT1  return 
directly  after  1 have  seen  the  attorneys,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
the  result.” 

Stanley  thanked  him  warmly,  and  he  left;  not,  however,  with  the 
slightest  intention  of  calling  upon  the  attorneys,  but  solely  to  perfect 
that  scheme,  which  he  conceived  rnight  be  then  carried  into  execution. 
With  this  view  he  went  to  a neighbouring  tavern ; and  having  suf- 
ficiently,  in  his  judgrnent,  dwelt  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  he 
rcturned  to  Stanley,  to  wliom  lie  stated,  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
appointment,  that  the  attorneys  could  not  be  seen  until  the  following 
morning ; when,  promising  to  be  with  them  early,  and  to  come  direct 
from  them  to  him,  he  left,  ostensibly,  in  order  to  explain  to  Amelia 
the  nature  of  Stanley’s  position. 

Amelia,  whose  happiness  had  daily  increased  since  Stanley  liad 
become  less  impetuous,  and  who  fondly  conceived  that  that  happiness 
would  be  permanent,  as  his  passion  for  the  gaietics  of  life  liad  been 
materially  subdued,  was  expecting  him  borne  when  Sir  William  arrived, 
Shc  was  alone;  the  widow  had  just  before  left  her;  but  when  Sir 
William  had  been  announced,  he  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  received  as  a much  valued  friend.  “ I expect  Stanley  every 
moment,”  she  observed.  “ He  is  sure  not  to  be  long.” 

“ Has  he  not  been  borne  within  the  last  hour  or  two  ?” — “ No;  he 
has  been  out  the  wliole  of  the  morn¡ng.,, 

“ Then  you  are  probably  not  aware  that  I ara  to  have  the  honour 
of  dining  with  you  to-day  ? ” — “ The  honour  will  be  ours,”  returned 
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Amelia  with  a smile,  which  was  lightly  apprcciated  by  Sir  William, 
who  bowed,  and  then  cntered  into  the  various  topics  oí*  the  day, 
which  wcrc  discusscd  on  both  sides  with  great  spirit. 

At  length,  however,  Amelia  began  to  get  impatient.  “ IIow  tire- 
some,”  she  exclaimed,  €i  it  is  more  than  half  an  hour  past  the  time  I 
But  you  gentlemen  are  all  very  tiresome  creatures.” — “ All,  did  you 
say  ? ” 

“ I said  all,  certainly ; but  Sir  William,  on  this  occasion,  must  of 
course  be  excepted.” 

This  led  to  a playful  debate,  which  occupied  another  half  hour, 
when  Amelia  exclaimed ; u Well,  now  really,  this  is  indecd  very  vex- 
atious.  I cannot  conceive  what  can  detain  him  I” 

“ I begin  to  fear  now,”  observed  Sir  William,  “ that  we  shall  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  to-day.” 

“ Oh,  dear  yes,  I hope  so ! Wc’ll  give  him  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  If  he  should  not  return  by  that  time  he  must  huve,  when  he 
does  return,  a very  severe  scolding.” 

The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  was  passed  in  most  lively  conversation, 
and  the  next;  when,  as  Stanley  of  course  did  not  make  bis  appearance, 
Amelia,  with  great  reluctance,  rang  the  bell,  and  liaving  given  the 
necessary  instructions,  was  led  by  Sir  William  into  the  dining-room 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment  which  she  could  not  conceal, 
although  feeling,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  bound  to  be,  if  possible, 

g»y- 

During  dinner,  politeness  the  most  refined  alone  characterized  the 
conduct  of  Sir  William,  but  that  ceremony  ended,  he  called  all  his 
brilliant  conversational  powers  into  play.  As  a man  of  the  world,  he 
had  too  much  tact  to  permit  precipitaron  in  any  case  to  weaken  the 
chances  of  conquest,  and  while  he  knew  that  any  direct  attack  upon 
virtue  forms  virtue’s  most  invulnerable  panoply,  he  attached  due 
weight  to  the  fact  that  wit  and  irony,  highly  tempered,  are  the  most 
potent  weapons  that  can  be  used,  when  the  object  in  view  is  virtuc’s 
gradual  subversión.  He  thereforc  sought  to  assail  it  imperceptibly  at 
tirst,  and  then  to  proceed  to  on  analysis  of  its  nature,  and  liaving 
opened  the  subject  of  marriage  he  pursued  it  in  a most  lively  strain, 
dwelling  playfully  upon  its  varied  characteristics,  and  ironically  dart- 
ing  at  married  persons,  in  the  aggregate,  the  most  highly  polished 
sliafts  of  ridicule. 

At  length,  couceiving  that  he  had  made  an  excellent  beginning, 
and  having  dwelt  upon  the  credulity  of  married  ladies  in  general  on 
the  subject  of  thcir  husband's  íidelity,  he  spoke  of  Stanley,  and  after 
alluding  to  his  personal  attractions,  observed,  44  Now,  I should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  you,  even  you,  were  to  repudíate  the  idea  of  his  bc- 
ing  unfaithful.” 

“ Why,  it  would  not  be  very  surprising,”  returned  Amelia,  “ if  I 
did;  and  I certainly  should,  if  it  were  possible  for  sucli  an  idea  to  be 
entertained.” 

44  Just  as  I expected  ! You  would  not  bclievc  it ! — No,  not  for  the 
world  I” 

“ I would  not  believe  it  for  the  world,  without  cause,  ñor  would  I, 
for  the  whole  world,  have  cause  to  believe  it.” 

44  Of  course  you  would  not ! I knew  that ! Ñor  would  you  hold 
anything  to  be  a sufficient  cause.’* 
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“ Why — yes — that  I might  do.” 

“ Impossible  ! — surely  I” 

€t  Why,”  rejoinecl  Amelia  smiling,  “ the  circumstances  certainly 
must  be  very  strong  ! But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
a man  as  Stanley  would  be  unfaithful  ? ” — “ Why,  1 don’t  know  that 
he  is  so  much  unlike  the  rest.”* 

“ I llave  not  so  unworthy  an  opinión  of  the  rest.” — “ Which  proves 
the  amiability  of  your  character.” 

“ Ñor  llave  you,  I feel  convinced,  seriously.” — “ I cannot  be  seri- 
ous  on  a subject  of  this  kind ; I cannot  be  tranquil/'  cried  Sir  Wil- 
liam  with  a smile,  “ 1 feel  much  too  indignant ! But  men  are  clever 
creatures, — I allude  more  especially  to  married  men — who  certainly 
do  inspire  with  confidence  those  whom  they  constan tly  deceive,  to  an 
extent  that  is  perfectly  amazing.  Let  them  remain  out  the  whole 
day,  or  even  all  niglit,  it 's  a matter  ofno  importance  ; the  most  abso- 
lute  impunity  awaits  them.  As  far  as  our  dazzling  friend  Stanley  is 
concerned,  you  would  not  belicve  anything  prejudicial  to  bis  reputu- 
tation,  were  you  even  to  know  where  he  is,  where  he  has  becn  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  where  moreover  he  is  likely  to  be  the  whole  of 
the  night.” 

Amelia's  countenance  instantly  changed.  “ Are  you  serious  ? 
llave  you  the  slightest  knowledge  of  where  he  is  now?” — “ It  is 
manifest,  by  his  continued  absence,  that  he  is  in  most  attractive  com- 
pany.” 

“ But  do  you  know  where  he  is?” — “ Why  I could  givc  a pretty 
slirewd  guess ! ” 

“Where  then  do  you  imagine  him  to  be?” — “ Nay,  that  is  a ques- 
tion  which  I must  not  answer.  It  would  not  be  exactly  fair  between 
man  and  man.  No,  although  his  treatment  of  me  to-day  in  remain- 
ing  there  when  he  had  invited  me  hcre  has  not  been,  perhaps,  pre- 
cisely  the  thing,  I am  not  at  all  disposed  to  retalíate  in  that  way.  If, 
indeed — ” 

“ Sir  William,”  interrupted  Amelia,  “ I would  submit  that  this  is  a 
subject  which  ought  not  to  be  pursucd.” 

“ Why  not,  my  dcar  madam  ? ” — “ Because,  setting  all  ideas  hav- 
ing  referencc  to  your  friendship  for  Stanley  aside,  it  may  lead  us  be- 
yond  the  strict  bounds  of  delicacy.” 

A pause  ensued;  during  which  Amelia  dwelt  with  unenviable  feel- 
ings  upon  the  various  intimations  she  had  received.  Why — why  did 
not  Stanley  return  ? Where  was  áie  ? In  whose  society  ? What 
could  have  detained  him  ? It  was  very  strange  ! — Surely  lie  had  not 
been  seduced  into  the  vortex  of  vice ! His  honour  surely  had  prc- 
served  him  I He  was  faithful  and  virtuous  still ! And  yet,  why — 
why  did  lie  not  return  ? 

Sir  William,  who  watched  with  delight  the  development  of  those 
feelings  which  these  unhappy  thoughts  had  induced,  and  who  exhibit- 
ed  every  disposition  to  remain,  although  lie  saw  that  Amelia  was 
most  anxious  for  him  to  leave,  suffered  silenee  to  prevail  for  somc 
considerable  time  : but,  at  lengtli,  he  exclaimed  : “ Well  I you  see, 
he  does  not  return  — ñor  will  lie  to-night I” — t<:  üh,  do  not  say  so;  1 
hope,  nay  I feel  quite  sure  that  he  will/' 

“lean  bear  this  no  longer!”  cried  Sir  William,  with  a gesture 
which  was  ¡n tended  to  convoy  the  idea  that  his  feelings  had  been 
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wound  up  to  the  very  highest  pitcli  of  cndurancc.  “ Entertaining,  as 
I do,  the  most  uxalted  respect  for  your  character,  knowing,  as  1 do, 
the  confidiug  gentleaess  and  unexampled  araiability  of  your  disposi- 
tion,  I feel  myself  bound  by  every  principie  of  manliness,  friendship, 
andjusticc,  to  conceal  no  longer  the  fact  of  bis  being  utterly  un- 
worthy  of  you.” — “ Sir ! ” exclaimed  Amelia,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
him  with  a flash  of  indignation. 

“ Do  not  misint.erpret  my  object,”  he  observed. — “ What  is  your 
object?” 

“To  rescue  an  amiable  crcature  from  One  who  is  as  vainas  he  is 
heartless  ; one’who  can  neither  appreciatc  her  admirable  qualities  ñor 
love  her.” 

Amelia,  darting  a look  of  contempt  at  him,  instantly  rose  and  rang 
the  bell ; but  although  this  prompt  proceeding  in  some  slight  degree 
amazed  him,  he,  instead  of  appearing  disconcerted,  smiled,  and  re- 
mained  silent  un  til  the  servan  t entered. 

“Is  Sir  William’s  carriage  at  the  door?”  inquircd  Amelia. — “I 
believe  not,  raa’am/'  replied  the  servant. 

“Let  me  know  when  it  arrives,”  said  SirWilliam  with  perfect  cool- 
ness,  and  as  the  servant  immediately  bowed  and  retired,  he  added, 
“ Why,  my  dear  madam,  why  will  you  not  hear  me?  I know  that 
these  truths  are  unpalatable,  ye t they  are  trutlis  nevertheless — truths 
of  vvhich  you  ought  not  to  remain  in  ignorance.” 

“Sir  William  Wormwell,”  said  Amelia  firmly,  “I  llave,  up  to  this 
hour,  regarded  you  as  a most  sincere  fricnd,  but  I now  look  upon  you 
as  a most  specious,  treacherous  enemy.” — “ My  dear  creature,  do  not 
apply  such  harsh,  cruel  terms  to  him  who  adores  you  ! ” 

4<  Leave  me,  sir,  instantly  !” — “ Amelia  ! 99 

“Sir — how  daré  you  thus  address  me?  What  haveyou  ever  per- 
ceived  in  my  conduct  to  lead  you  to  imagine  that  this  insult  would  be 
endured?” — “ My  dear  creature,  since  you  will  not  allow  me  to  cali 
you  Amelia — loving  you  better  than  all  the  world,  I would  not  for  the 
whole  world  insult  you.” 

“ But  you  havc,  sir,  insultcd  me  grossly.”  — “ Tlien  on  my  kncc  I 
beg  pardon — and  while  on  my  knee — since  love  is  no  crime  — let  me 
entreat  you  to  listen  to  me  but  for  a moment.” 

“ Rise,  sir,  and  leave  me!” — “I  will  not  until  I have,  at  least, 
declared  that  ardent  passion,  which  consumes  my  very  soul.” 

Again  Amelia  rose  and  seized  the  bell  rope,  but  her  liand  was 
arrested  by  Sir  William,  who  exclaimed,  “ For  heaven’s  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  reputation,  which  I prize  far  more  highly  than  life, 
do  not  ring  that  bell  again.  Amelia  ! — my  soul’s  idol  — you  are  the 
only  one  on  earth ” 

“ Will  you  leave  me  ! I now  ring  the  bell  again,”  she  added,  suit- 
ing  the  action  to  the  Word.  “ It  is  therefore  for  you  to  decide.” — 
“ Is  ltobert  below  ? ” she  inquircd  wlieu  the  servant  liad  niade  liis 
appearance. 

“ He  is,  ma’am.’’ — “ Desire  him  to  come  up.  You  perceive,”  she 
continued,  addressing  Sir  William,  “that  I am  resolved.” 

“My  dear  soul,  the  scrvants  could  never  forcé  me  from  the  house, 
were  they  to  muke  the  attempt;  but  having  too  much  respect  for 
you,  to  cause  any  disturbance,  I will,  as  you  wisli  it,  at  once  take  my 
leave : but  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  before  many  hours  have 
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passed,  you  will  have  ampie  reason  to  believe  that  all  I have  stated, 
with  reference  to  him  by  whom  you  are  thus  heartlessly  neglected, 
is  true.” 

“ Robert,”  said  Amelia,  as  Bob  at  tliis  moment  entered  ; “ show 
Sir  William  out.” 

Bob  bowed,  and  looked  precisely  as  if  a slight  explanation  would 
have  been  very  agreeable,  for  he  ciid  not  pretend  to  understand  it. 
Collecting  his  faculties,  however,  he  vanished,  and  Sir  William,  having 
ofFered  his  hand  to  Amelia,  by  whom  it  was  proudly  rejected,  slowly 
followed  him  to  the  door. 

Although  the  firmness  of  Amelia  ncver  forsook  lier  for  an  instant, 
while  in  the  presenee  of  Sir  William,  the  very  moment  he  liad  lelt 
her  she  burst  into  tears. 

“ Stanley ! ” she  convulsively  exclaimed — “ dear  Stanley ! wliy,  do 
you  not  return  to  me  ? — why  by  your  absence  thus  seem  to  confirm 
the  suspicions  awakened  by  that  vile  man?  Can  it  be  ? — No  ! I ’ll  not 
believe  it  I 99 

Tortured  by  apprehensions  which  could  not  be  calmed,  6he  paced 
the  room  in  a State  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction  until  midnight, 
when  in  piercing  tones,  she  fervently  ejaculated,  “ God ! grant  me 
patience  1 h 

The  agony,  the  cxcruciating  agony,  she  endured  bctween  midnight 
and  dawn  may  be  conceived.  Ñor  when  the  time,  which  after  a 
weary  loncly  night  usually  brings  with  it  some  consolation,  liad 
arrived,  when  the  glorious  sun  liad  mounted,  and  shedding  his  lustre 
upon  the  earth,  scemed  designed  by  a beneficent  God  to  inspire  every 
crcature  with  happiness  — was  she  less  sad : indeed,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced  her  anguish  increased,  for  she  knew  not  wliat  to  think  ñor 
how  to  act.  Sir  William,  whose  vanity  the  repulse  he  experienced 
had  seriously  wounded,  conceiving  that  the  spirit  of  Amelia  would  be 
subdued  by  the  continued  absencc  of  Stanley,  resolved  about  noon  to 
renew  the  attaek.  But  feeling  persuaded  that,  unlcss  he  liad  recourse 
to  a ruscy  Amelia  would  not  see  him,  he  sent  up  his  card,  with  un 
intimation  that  he  had  a message  from  Stanley  which  he  was  anxious 
to  deliver  without  delay.  The  first  impulse  of  Amelia  on  receiving 
tliis  card  was  to  cause  herself  at  once  to  be  denied  ; but,  on  rcflection, 
being  naturally  anxious  to  liear  in  any  shape  from  Stanley,  she  di- 
rected  the  servant  to  show  him  up.  With  apparent  humility  and 
penitence  Sir  William  thereupon  entered,  while  Amelia  stood  firnily 
and  proudly,  although  ¡mpatient  to  receive  the  communieation  he  had 
to  make. 

“My  dear  madam,”  said  he,  bowing  profoundly,  “I  have  to  offer 
ten  tliousand  apologies  for  my  conduct  last  evening,  which  may  have 
appeared — ” 

“I  presume,”  said  Amelia  with  dignified  firmness,  “that  your  ob- 
ject  in  obtaining  tliis  interview  with  me  is  that  which  you  announced.” 
— “ It  is.  But  why  treat  with  tliis  cruel  coldncss,  one  whose  every 
hope  is  centred  in  your  smile,  and  whose  highest  aspirations — ” 

“If,  sir,  your  object  be  that  which  I have  been  led  to  presume  it 
is — ” — “ Nay,  why  so  relentless  ? why  so  impatient?  " 

“ Have  you  a communieation  from  my  husband ; or  have  you  not?  M 
— “Beautiful  Amelia  I On  my  knee,  while  worshipping  the  idol  of 
my  soul,  1 implore  you — ” 
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<c  Albert ! ” exclaimed  Amelia,  rushing  towards  her  brother,  wbo 
atthismoment  entered  tbe  room. — “ Halloo  ! I say  ! well?  what’s 
the  row  ?*'  cried  Albert  as  Amelia  clung  to  him  convulsively.  “ Any- 
tbing  broke?  That’s  a pretty  position  for  a man  to  be  diskivered 
in  I But,  Meley,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  Ve  been  insulted?  ” 

“ Grossly,  Albert,  grossly  1” — “You  have  !*’  exclaimed  Albert, 
leading  ber  to  a coucb.  “ Well,  I say,  oíd  boy  !”  be  added,  turning 
to  Sir  William,  “ what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ What  is  it  to  you?”  cried  Sir  William  indignantly. — “ What  is  it 
to  me?  Ob  I that’s  it,  is  it?  Ah  ; well,  I ’ll  soon  explain  to  you 
what  it  is  to  me.  Üo  you  ever  do  anytbing  in  tliis  way,  oíd  fellow?” 
be  added,  striking  him  fairly  to  tbe  ground. 

“ Your  card,  sir,  your  card  ?”  demanded  Sir  William.  “I  insist 
upon  having  your  card ! ” — “ Don’t  trouble  yourself,  oíd  fellow,  to 
insist!  l’Jl  leave  it  exactly  between  the  eyes;”  and  planting  a 
tremendous  blow  in  tbat  precise  spot,  he  added,  “ now  you  ’ll  not  for- 
get  tbe  address.” 

“ Wbo  are  you?”  cried  Sir  William,  bleeding  profusely  as  be  rose. 
“ I insist  upon  knowing  wbo  you  are  I” — “ Tiuiotby  Snooks,  Esquire, 
I tell  you  : isn’t  tliat  suíliciently  explicit  ? But,  I say,  where’s  Stan- 
ley, Meley?” 

“ I don’t  know,  Albert:  be  knows,  but  he  will  not  tell  me.” 

“ I say,  oíd  fellow,  where  is  he?  I ’ll  give  you  my  card,  and  bet 
you  fifty  pounds  to  sixpence  tbat  I ’ll  lick  you  to  a mummy  if  you’lL 
tell  me  now  where  Stanley  is?” — “ Your  card,  sir,  is  all  that  I re- 
quire.” 

a Oh,  if  tbat  ’s  what  you  mean,”  said  Albert,  “ bere,  oíd  fellow,  1*11 
accommodate  you  in  any  way : liere  you  are — now  then — — “ Sir,” 
cried  Sir  William,  “ you  sball  bear  from  me  again  ! ” 

“ Well,  let  it  be  soon  l But  before  you  go,  just  let  me  explain  to 
you,  quietly,  Sir  William,  tbat  you  are  a most  degraded  coward,  a 
most  contemptible  poltroon,  and  a consummate  villain.  I shall  be 
liere,”  be  added,  shouting  at  the  top  of  tbe  stairs — <“  I sball  be  here 
for  tbe  next  three  bours  !” 

Sir  William  lieard  him  distinctly,  but  made  no  reply ; and  wben  be 
liad  left,  Albert  returned  to  Amelia,  wbo  explained  to  him  in  confi- 
dence  all  tbat  liad  liappened.  It  liad  been  tlie  intention  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  to  solicit  tbe  forgiveness  of  Amelia,  if  lie  found  it  impossible  to 
attain  bis  object,  and  to  beg  her  to  keep  the  afluir  a secret,  having,  of 
course,  no  desire  that  it  should  reaeb  Stanley's  ears;  but  as  he  now 
f el t that  concealment  was  entirely  out  of  tbe  question,  lie  resolved  to 
meet  it  boldly,  and  with  so  much  promptitude  did  be  act,  tbat  in  lcss 
iban  an  liour  after  having  left  the  house  a note  arrived  from  Coloncl 
Colcrainc,  in  wbicli  lie  called  upon  Albert  to  refer  him  to  a friend, 
witb  a view  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  a meetiug.  This  somewhat 
puzzled  Albert  at  first,  for,  at  tbe  moment,  he  knew  not  to  wliom  to 
refer,  feeling  sure  that  General  Johnson  would  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibiüty  of  allowing  him  to  go  out.  At  length,  however,  it 
occurred  to  him  tbat  Villiers,  a Cambridge  man,  wbo  had  twice  been 
a principal  in  an  afluir  of  tbe  kind,  was  tlien  in  town : and  to  him  he, 
therefore,  at  once  referred  Coloncl  Coleraine. 

Villiers  undertook  to  act  on  the  part  of  Albert,  and  as  everything 
like  an  amicable  arrangement  of  tlie  matter  was  utterly  out  of  tbe 
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question,  a meeting  was  appointcd  to  take  place  that  evening  at 
Wormwood  Scrubs.  Of  this  Albert  was  duly  advised,  and  he  pre- 
pared himself  accordingly,  but  remained  with  Amelia — whom  he,  of 
course,  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  affair — until  Villiers  called  for  him  in 
his  cab,  and  drove  him  to  the  place  appointed.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  Sir  William  already  on  the  ground,  and  he  certainly  looked  like 
a man  who  had  been  cruelly  ¡11-uscd.  He  and  Albert,  however,  took 
no  notice  of  each  othcr,  but  paced  the  íicld  with  foldcd  arms.  The 
seconds  cónsul tcd.  The  wcapons  were  examined  and  prepared.  The 
ground  was  ineasured,  and  the  principáis  were  placed. 

“ Now,”  said  Villiers,  “ understand,  when  1 drop  this  handkerchief, 
firc ! ” 

Sir  William  took  a cold-blooded  aim  : he  was  evidently  bent  upon 
mischief,  wliile,  as  Albert  stood,  not  a muscle  moved:  he  was  palé, 
indeed,  and  thoughtful,  but  fínn  as  a rock. 

u Are  you  ready?”  cried  Villiers.  “ Now  ! — One — two — threeP 
The  signal  was  given.  Both  at  the  same  instant  íired ! — and  the 
next,  Sir  William  fell.  The  surgeons — for  two  had  been  engaged — 
rushed  at  once  to  the  aid  of  the  fallen  man  ; and  it  was  evident  that 
the  pain  he  endured  was  excruciating,  for,  as  he  writhed  and 
rolled  about  the  ground,  he  groaned  dreadfully.  The  wound  was 
discovered  promptly,  and  examined ; and  the  result  of  that  examina- 
tion  was,  that  the  patella  of  the  right  knce  was  found  to  have  been 
shot  clean  away,  and  that  Sir  William  had  been  thus  lamed  for  life. 


TO  A BUTTERFLY. 

FROM  IIERDER. 

Light  and  lovely  thing  of  sky, 

Buttcrfly ! 

Flutt’ring  ever  amid  flowcrs, 

Fcd  on  tuda  and  dcwy  showers, 

(Flowcr  thysclf,  or  leaf  with  wings  !) 
Say,  wliat  nngcr  rpsy-rcd 
Thy  ricli  eolours  brings  ? 

Was  ’t  somc  sylph  that  o’cr  thce  tlirew 
Each  b right  huc  ? 

Raiscd  thce  from  moru’s  frogrant  inist, — 
Bude  tlicc  through  thy  day  cxist? 

Ah,  bcueatli  my  finger  prest, 

Palpitates  thy  tinyheart, 

E’en  to  death  distrest. 

Fly  away,  poor  soul ! and  be 
Gay  and  free  ! 

Thus,  no  more  a worm  of  carth, 

I shull  oue  day  flutter  forth  ; 

And — like  thce — a tliing  of  air, 

Clothed  in  swects  and  honeyed  dews, 
Each  swect  flowTet  share  ! 
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A DITHYKAMB. 

BY  FATHER  PROIJT. 

I. 

A pronhct  sat  in  the  Templo  gate, 

And  lie  spoke  cacli  passer  hy 
Iu  tlirilling  tonos — witu  words  of  wcight- 
And  firc  in  liis  rolling  oye. 

u Pause  thee9  believing  Jeta  t 
“ Ñor  malte  onc  step  beyond 
iC  Until  thy  hcart  hath  conncd 
u The  myácry  of  this  xoandP 

And  a rod  from  I1Í3  robo  lie  drew  ; — 
’Twas  a withered  bougli 
Tom  long  ago 

From  the  trunk  on  wliich  it  grew. 

But  the  braneh  long  tora 
Sliowed  a bud  new  born, 

That  liad  blossomed  therc  auew : — 

That  waiul  was  u Jksse’s  rod,” — 
Symbol,  ’tis  said, 

Of  Hkr,  the  Maid — 

Yet  mother  of  our  God  ! 

II. 

A priest  of  Eoypt  sat  mcamvhile 
Beneath  liis  palm  trec  hid, 

On  the  sacred  brink  of  the  flowing  Nile, 
And  there  saw  mirror’d,  ’mid 
Tall  obelisk  and  shadowy  pile 
Of  ponderous  pyramid, 

One  lowly,  lovcly,  Lotus  plant, 

Palé  oqihan  of  the  Hood  ; 

And  long  did  that  aged  hicrophant 
Gazc  on  that  beauteous  bud  ; 

For  well  he  thought,  as  lie  saw  it  float 
O’cr  the  waste  of  waters  wild, 

On  the  long-remembcr’d  eradle  boat, 

Of  the  womFrous  Ilcbrew  child  : — 
Ñor  was  that  lowly  lotus  dumb 
Of  a miglitier  Infant  still,  to  come, 

If  mystie  skitf 
And  hieroglyph 

Speak  nught  in  Luxou’s  catacomb. 

III. 

A Greek  sat  on  Colonna’s  cape, 
ln  liis  loftv  thoughts  alone, 

And  a volume  lay  on  Pi.ato’s  lap,‘ 

For  he  was  that  lonely  one  ; — 

And  oft  as  the  sagé 
Gazed  o’cr  the  pago 
liis  forehead  radiant  grew, 

For  in  VVisdom’s  womb 
Of  the  Word  to  come 
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A visión  blcst  bis  vicw. — 
lie  bronclied  tlmt  tbeme  in  tbc  Acábeme 
Of  tbc  teacliiul  olive  grove — 

And  a cbosen  fcw  that  secret  knew 
In’tbe  Porch’s  dim  alcovc. 

IV. 

A Sybil  sat  in  Cumse’s  cave 
In  tbc  bour  of  infivnt  Rome, 

And  her  vigil  kept  and  bcr  wuruing  gave 
Of  tbe  IIoly  One  to  come. 

’Twas  shc  who  eulled  tbe  ballowed  braneb 
And  silent  took  tbc  helm 
Wben  be  tbe  Founder-Sire  would  luuncli 
His  bark  o’er  Hades*  realm  : 

But  cbief  sbe  noured  her  Vestal  sonl 
Tliro*  man  y a oright  illumincd  scroll, 

By  pnest  ana  sage, 

Of  nn  after  age, 

Conned  in  tbe  lofty  Capítol. 

V. 

A Diiuid  stood  in  tbe  dark  oak  wood 
Of  a distant  nortbem  land, 

And  be  secmM  to  bold  a sickle  of  gold 
Tn  tbe  grnsn  of  bis  witbered  hand, 

And  be  moved  bim  slowly  round  the  girtb 
Of  an  aged  oak,  to  seo 
If  an  orpban  plant  of  wondrous  birtb 
liad  clung  to  tbc  oíd  oak  tree. 

And  anón  be  knelt  and  from  bis  bclt 
Unlooscned  his  gol  den  hladc, 

Then  rose  and  eulled  tbc  Misletoe 
Under  tbe  wood  land  shade. 

VI. 

O blessed  bough  1 meet  emblem  tbou 
Of  all  dark  Egypt  knew, 

Of  all  foretold  to  tbe  wise  of  oíd, 

To  Román,  Giirf.k,  and  Jkw. 

And  long,  God  grant,  time-bonor’d  plant, 
Tuve  we  to  see  tbeo  hung 
In  cottage  small  as  in  baron’s  hall 
Banner  and  shield  among  ! 

Tbus  fitlv  rule  tbe  mirth  of  Yule 
Aloft  in  tby  place  of  pride, 

Still  usber  forth  in  eacb  land  of  tbc  North 
Tbe  solemn  Christmas  Tide! 


L’ENVOY 

TO  MISS  A DELA  IDE  KKMI1LK. 

Quam  pei^s  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  Norma  canendi. 

Wbile  thousands  bless  thee,  Druidbss  ! 

Brigbt  daughter  of  a gifted  line, 

From  an  uged  pricst  of  a distant  bilí, 

Finn  friend  to  thee  and  thine, 

Take,  tuke  one  blessing  still ! 

Watergrassbill,  Dee.  25tli. 
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THE  DEAD  DRUMMEU. 

A LECEND  OF  SAUSBURY  P L A l N. 

BY  THOMAS  INGOLDSBY,  ESQ. 

[W1TU  A N I LLUSTRATION*  BY  CEOKGE  CRU  1 KS1IAN  K .J 

Oh,  Salisbury  Plain  is  bleak  and  bare,— 

At  least  so  I ’ve  heard  raany  peopje  declare, 

For  I fairly  confess  I neyer  was  there,;— 

Not  a shrub,  ñor  a tree, 

Ñor  a bush  can  you  sep; 

No  hedges,  no  ditches,  no  gates,  no  stile$, 

Much  less  a house,  or  a cottage,  for  miles 
It  ’s  a very  sad  thiilg.  to  be  caught  in  the  rain 
Wllen  night’s  coming  on  upon  Salisbury  Plain. 

Now,  I ’d  bave  you  to  know 
That,  a great  wliile  ago, — ■ 

The  best  part  of  a century,  may  be,  or  so, 

Aeross  this  same  plain,  so.clull  and  so.  dreary, 

A couple  of  Travellers,  wayworn  and  weary, 

Were  making  tlieir  \vay ; 

Their  profession,  yon  ’d  say, 

At  a single  glance,  did  not  admit  of  a query; 

The  pump-ltándled  pig-tail,  and  whiskers,  worn  tben, 

With  scarce  an  exception,  by  seátaring  nien, 

The  jacket, — the  loose  trousers  “.boWs’d  up"  together.- — all 
Guiltless  of  braces,  as  those  of  Charles  Wethcrall, — 

The  pigeon-toed  step,  and  the  rollicking  motión, 

Bespoké  them  two  genuine  sons  of  the  Ocean, 

And  show’d  in  a moment  their  real  chardctérs, 

(rfhe  accent  *s  so  placed  on  this  word  by  our  Jack  Tars.) 

The  one  in  advance  was  sturdy  and  strong, 

With  arms  uncommonly  bony  and  long, 

And  bis  Guernsey  shirt 
Was  all  pitch  and  dirt, 

Which  sailors  don't  think  inconvenient  or  wrong. 

He  was  very  broad-breasted, 

And  very  deep-chested ; 

HIs  sinewy  frarae  correspond  with  the  rest  did, 

Except  as  to  height,  for  he  could  not  be  more 
At  the  most,  you  would  say,  than  some  five  feet  four, 

And  if  measured,  perhaps  liad  been  found  a thought  loiver. 
Dame  Nature,  in  fact, — whom  some  person  or  other, 

A Poet,  lias  calfd  a “ capricious  step-mother,,r — 

You  saw,  when  beside  him, 
liad  somehovv  tlenied  him 
In  longitude  what  she  had  granted  in  latitude, 

A triding  defect 
You  ’d  the  sooner  detect 

From  bis  having  contracted  a stoop  in  bis  attitude. 
Squure-built  and  broad-9houlder’d,  good-liumouréd  and  gay, 
With  bis  collar  and  countcnance  open  as  day, 

The  latter — ’twas  mark’d  with  small-pox,  by  the  way, — 
vol.  xi.  r 
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Had  a sort  of  expression  good  will  to  bespeak  ; 

He  ’d  a smile  in  his  eye,  and  a quid  in  bis  cheek  ! 

And,  in  short,  notwithstanding  his  failure  in  height, 

He  was  just  such  a man  as  you  ’d  say,  at  first  sight, 

You  would  much  ratlier  diñe,  or  slmke  hands,  with  tlian  figbt. 

The  other,  bis  friend  and  cornpanion,  was  taller 
By  five  or  six  inches,  at  lcast,  than  the  smaller ; 

From  his  air  and  his  míen 
It  was  plain  to  be  seen, 

That  he  was,  or  had  been, 

A something  between 

The  regular  “ Jack  ” and  the  “ Jolly  Marine.’’ 

For,  though  he  would  give  an  occasional  Intel), 

Sailor-like,  to  his  “ slops,”  there  was  something,  the  which, 
On  the  wliole,  savoured  more  of  the  pipe-clay  than  pitch. — 
Such  were  now  the  two  men  who  appcaved  on  the  bilí, 

Harry  Waters  the  tall  one,  the  short  “ Spanking  Bill.” 

To  be  cauglit  in  the  rain, 

I repeat  it  again, 

Is  extremely  unpleasant  on  Salisbury  Plain; 

And  when  with  a good  soakirig  shower  there  are  blended 
Blue  lightnings  and  thunder,  the  matter’s  not  mended; 

Such  was  the  case 
In  this  wild  dreary  place, 

On  the  day  that  I’m  speaking  oí* now,  when  the  brace 
Of  trav’llers  alluded  to  quickcned  their  pace, 

Till  a good  steady  walk  bccame  more  like  a race, 

To  get  quit  of  the  tempest  which  held  them  in  chace. 

Loudcr  and  louder 
Than  mortal  gunpowder 

The  heav’nly  artill’ry  kept  crashing  and  roaring, 

The  lightning  kept  flashing,  the  rain  too  kept  pouring, 

While  they,  helter-skelter, 

In  vain  sought  for  shelter 
From  what  I have  heard  term’d  “ a regular  pelter 
But  the  deuce  of  a screen 
Could  be  anywhcre  seen, 

Or  an  object  except  that  on  one  of  the  rises, 

An  oíd  way-post  show'd 
Where  the  Lavington  road 
Branch’d  off  to  the  left  from  the  one  to  Devizes ; 

And  thither  the  footsteps  of  Waters  seem’d  tending, 

Though  a doubt  inight  exist  of  the  course  he  was  bending, 

To  a landsman,  at  least,  who,  wherever  he  goes, 

Is  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  follow  his  nose  ; 

While  Harry  kept  “ backing 
And  filling  ” and  (c  tacking,” — 

Two  nautical  terms  which,  I ’ll  wager  a guinea,  are 
Meant  to  imply 
What  you,  Reader,  and  I 
Would  cali  going  zig-zag,  and  not  rectilinear. 
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Rut  here,  once  for  all,  let  me  beg  yoti  *11  excuse 
All  mistakes  T may  make  in  the  words  sailors  use 
’Mongst  themselves,  on  a cruise, 

Or  ashore  with  the  Jews, 

Or  in  making  their  court  to  tlieir  Polis  and  tlieir  Sucs, 

Or  addressiug  tliose  slop-selling  fanales  afloat — wonien 
Known  in  our  navy  as  oddly-named  boat-women. 

The  fact  is,  I can’t  say  I ’m  vers’d  in  the  school 
So  ably  conducted  by  Marryat  and  Poole; 

(See  the  last-mentioned  gentleman’s  “ Admíralas  Daughter,” 
The  grand  vade  mecum 
For  all  who  to  sea  come, 

And  get  the  first  time  in  their  lives  in  blue  water  ;) 

Of  course  in  the  use  of  sea  terms  you  ’ll  not  wonder 
If  now  and  then  I should  fall  into  some  blunder, 

For  wliich  Captain  Chamier  or  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke 
Would  cali  me  a “ Lubbcr  ” and  “ Son  of  a Sea-cook.” 

To  return  to  our  muttons — This  mode  of  progression 
At  length  upon  Spanking  Bill  made  some  impression. 

“ Hillo,  messmate,  wbat  clieer? 

How  queer  you  do  stccr  ! ” 

Cried  Bill,  wliose  short  legs  kcpt  him  still  in  the  rear. 

“ Why,  what’s  in  the  wind,  Bo? — what  is  it  you  fear?” 

For  he  saw  in  a moment  that  something  was  írightening 
Ilis  shipmate  much  more  than  the  thunder  and  lightning. 

— “ Fear?  ” staramer'd  out  Waters, “ why,  Him  ! — don’t  you  see 
What  faces  that  Drummer-boy  ’s  making  at  me  ? 

How  he  dodges  me  so 
Wherever  I go  ? — • 

What  is  it  he  wants  with  me,  Bill, — do  you  know?” 

— “What,  Drummer-boy,  Harry?”  cries  Bill,  in  surprise, 

(With  a brief  exclamation,  that  ended  in  “ eye s,”) 

“ What,  Drummer-boy,  Waters  ? — the  coast  is  all  clear, 

We  haven't  got  never  no  Drummer-boy  here  ! ” 

— “ Why,  there ! — don’t  you  see 
Howr  be  ’s  following  me  ? 

Now  this  way,  now  that  way,  and  won’t  let  me  be? 

Keep  him  off,  Bill — look  here — 

Don’t  let  him  come  near  ! 

Only  see  how  the  blood-drops  bis  features  besmear ! 

What,  the  dead  come  to  life  again! — Bless  me  ! — Oh,  dcar  ! ’’ 

Bill  remarked  in  reply,  “ This  is  all  very  queer — 

What,  a Drummer-boy — bloody,  too — eh  ! — well,  I never — 

I can’t  see  no  Drummer-boy  here  whatsumdever  ! '* 

“ Not  see  him  I — why,  there ; — look  I — he  ’s  cióse  by  the  post — 
Hark  ! — liark  1 — how  he  drums  at  me  now  ! — he  *s  a Ghost  1 ” 

" A wbat  ? n return’d  Bill, — at  that  moment  a flash 

More  than  commonly  awful  preceded  a crash 

Like  what’s  call’d  in  Kentucky  “ an  Almighty  Smasb.” — 

And  down  Harry  Waters  went  plump  on  bis  knees, 

While  the  sound,  tliougb  prolong’d,  died  away  by  degrees; 

i 2 
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Tn  its  last  sinking  eehoes,  however,  wcre  some 
Which,  Bill  could  not  help  thinking,  rescmbled  a drutn  ! 

“ Hollo  ! Watcrs  1 — I says," 

Quoth  he  in  amaze, 

“ Why,  I never  see’d  mtffin  in  all  my  born  days 
Half  so  queer 
As  this  here, 

And  I ’m  not  very  clear 

But  that  one  oí  us  two  has  good  reason  for  fear — 

You  to  jaw  about  drummers,  with  nobody  near  us  I — 

I niust  say  as  how  that  I thinks  it  ’s  roysterus.” 

“ Oh,  mercy  I ” roared  Waters,  “ do  keep  him  off,  Bill, 

And,  Andrew,  forgive! — I ’ll  confess  all ! — I willl 
1 *11  make  a clean  breast, 

And  as  tor  the  rest, 

You  may  do  with  me  just  what  the  lawyers  think  best.; 

But  haunt  me  not  thus  I — let  these  visitings  cease, 

And,  your  vengeance  accompüsh’d,  Boy,  leaye  me  in  peace ! 
Harry  paused  for  a moment, — then,  turning  to  Bill, 

Who  stood  with  his  mouth  open,  steady  and  still, 

Began  “spinning”  what  nauticals  term  i(  a tough  yarn,” 

Viz. : his  tale  of  what  Bill  calfd  “ this  precious  consam  " 

# # # * . # * 
c<  It  was  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

On  such  a wild  and  wintery  day, 

The  forked  lightning  seem'd  to  liiss, 

As  now,  athwart  our  lonely  way, 

When  íirst  these  dubious  paths  1 tried — 

Yon  livid  for m was  by  my  side  ! — 

11  Not  livid  then — the  ruddy  glow 

Oflife,  and  youth,  and  health  it  borc ! 

And  bloodlcss  was  that  gorv  brow, 

And  checrful  was  the  smilc  it  wore, 

And  mildly  then  those  eyes  did  shine — 

Those  eyes  which  now  are  blasting  mine  I 
“ They  beanfd  with  confidencc  and  love 
Upon  my  face, — and  Andrew  Brand 
Had  sooner  fear'd  yon  frighten’d  dove 

Than  harm  from  Gervase  Matcham*s  hand  1 
— 1 am  no  Ilarry  Waters — men 

Did  cali  me  Gervase  Matcham  then. 

“ And  Matcham,  though  a liumble  ñame, 

Was  stainless  as  the  feathery  flake 
From  Ileaven,  whose  virgin  whiteness  carne 
Upon  the  newly-frozen  lake  ; 

Commander,  comrade,  all  began 
To  praise  the  Soldier, — like  the  Man. 
u Nay,  muse  not,  William, — I have  said 
I was  a Soldier — staunch  and  true 
As  any  lie  above  whose  head 
Oíd  Eugland’s  Jion  banner  flew  ; 

And,  duty  done,  her  claims  apart, 

'Twas  said  1 had  a kindly  heart. 
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“ And  years  roll’d  on, — and  with  them  carne 
• Promotion — Corporal—  Sergeant— all 
Tn  turn — I kept  mine  honest  fame — 

Our  Colonel’s  self, — whom  men  did  cali 
The  veriest  Martinet — ev’n  he, 

Though  coid  to  most,  was  kind  to  me ! — 

“ One  morn — oh  ! may  that  morning  stand 
Accursed  in  the  rolls  of  fate 
Till  latest  time  ! — there  carne  command 
To  carry  forth  a charge  of  weight 
To  a de  tachín  en  t far  away, — 

It  was  their  regimental  pay  ! — 

“ And  who  so  fit  for  sucli  a task 
As  trusty  Matcham,  true  and  tried, 

Who  spurn’d  the  inebriating  flask, 

With  honour  for  his  constan t guide? — 

On  Matcham  fell  their  choice — and  He, — 

“ Young  Drnm,” — should  bear  him  company  ! 

“ And  grateful  was  that  sound  to  hear, 

For  he  was  full  of  iife  and  joy, 

The  mess-room  pet — to  each  one  dear 
Was  that  kind,  gay,  light-hearted  boy. 

The  veriest  churl  in  all  our  band 
Had  aye  a smile  for  Andrew  Brand. — 

“ — Nay,  glarc  not  as  I ñame  thy  ñame  ! 

That  threat’ning  hand,  that  fearful  brow 
Kelax — avert  that  glance  of  fíame! 

Thou  seest  I do  thy  bidding  now. 

Vex’d  Spirit,  rest ! — ’twill  soon  be  o’er, — 

Thy  blood  shall  cry  to  Heav’n  no  more ! 

“ Enougli — we  journcy’d  on — the  walk 

Was  long, — and  dull  and  dark  the  day, — 
And  still  young  Andrew's  cheerful  talk 
And  merry  laugh  beguiled  the  way ; 

Noon  carne — a sheltering  bank  was  there, — 
WTe  paus’d  our  frugal  meal  to  sliare. 

“ Then  ’twas,  with  cautious  hand,  I sought 
To  prove  my  charge  secure, — and  drcw 
The  packet  from  my  vest,  and  brought 
The  glittering  mischief  forth  to  view, 

And  Andrew  cried, — No  ! ’twus  not  He  ! 

It  was  The  Temptbr  spokc  to  me  I 

“ But  it  was  Andrew’s  laughing  voice 
That  sounded  in  my  tingling  ear, 

‘ Now,  Gervase  Matcham,  at  thy  choice/ 
lt  seem’d  to  say,  ‘ are  gawds  and  gear, 

And  all  that  wealth  can  buy  or  bring, 

Easc,  wassail,  worship — every  thing  ! 
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<l  * No  tedious  drill,  no  long  parade, 

No  bugle  cali  at  early  dawn ; 

For  guard-room  bencb,  or  barrack  bcd, 

The  downy  couch,  the  sheets  of  lawn ; 

And  I thy  Page,  thy  steps  to  tend, 

Thy  sworn  corapanion,  servant,  friend  ! * 

“ He  ceascd — that  is,  T heard  no  more, 

Though  other  words  pass'd  idly  by, 

And  Andrew  chatter’d  as  before, 

And  laugh’d — I mark’d  him  not — not  I. 
e'Tis  at  thy  choice  !'  tliat  sound  alone 
Rang  in  mine  car — voice  else  was  none. 

“ I could  not  eat, — the  untasted  flask 

Mocked  my  parch'd  lip, — I passed  it  by. 

‘ What  ails  thee,  man  ? * he  seem'd  to  ask. 

I felt,  but  could  not  mecí  his  eye. — 

‘ ” Tis  at  thy  choice  ! * — it  sounded  yet, — 

A sound  I never  may  forget. 

" < liaste  I baste  I the  day  draws  on,*  I cried, 
e And,  Andrew,  tliou  hast  far  to  go  ! ’ — 

* Hast  far  to  go  T the  Fiend  replied 
Within  me, — ’twas  not  Andrew — no  ! 

Twas  Andrew’s  voice  no  more — ’twas  He 
Wliose  then  I was,  and  a ye  must  be ! 

“ On,  on  we  went ; — the  dreary  plain 
Was  all  around  us — we  were  Heve  / 

Then  carne  the  storm, — the  lightning,  rain, — 
No  earthly  living  thing  was  néar, 

Save  one  wild  Raven  on  the  wing, 

— If  that,  indeed,  were  earthly  thing ! 

€t  I heard  its  hoarse  and  screaming  voice 
Migh  hovering  o’er  my  frenzied  head, 

'Tis,  Gervase  Matcham , at  thy  choice! 

But  he — the  Boy  T methought  it  said. 

— Na  y,  Andrew,  check  that  vengcful  frown, 

I Jov'd  thee  when  1 struck  thee  down  ! 

* # * * * 

“ ’Twas  done  ! — the  deed  that  damns  me — done 
I know  not  how — I never  kncw  ; — 

And  Heve  I stood — but  not  alone, — 

The  prostrate  Hoy  my  madness  slew, 

Was  by  my  side — limb,  feature,  ñame, 

’Twas  He  I ! — another — yet  the  same. 

* * * % * 

“ Away!  awayl  in  frantic  liaste 

Throughout  that  live-long  uight  I flew — 
Away ! away  ! aeross  the  waste, — 

I know  not  how — I never  knew, — 

My  mind  was  one  wild  blank — and  1 
liad  but  one  thought, — one  hope — to  Hy. 
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“ And,  still  the  liglitning  ploughed  the  ground, 

Tlie  thunder  roared — and  tliere  would  come 
Aniidst  its  loudest  bursts  a sound 
Familiar  once — it  was — a drum  I 
Then  carne  the  niorn, — and  liglit, — and  then 
Streets,  liouses,  spircs — the  hum  of  men. 

“ And  Ocean  roll’d  before  me — fain 

Would  I liave  whelm’d  me  in  its  tide, 

At  once  beneath  the  billowy  main 

My  shame,  my  guilt,  my  crime  to  hide ; 

But  He  was  tliere  ! — He  cross’d  my  track, — 

I dared  not  pass — IIe  waved  me  back  I 

“ And  then  rude  hands  detaincd  me — sure 
Justice  liad  grasp’d  her  victim — no  ! 

Though  powcrless,  hopeless,  bound,  secure, 

A captivo  tlirall,  it  was  not  so ; 

Tlicy  cry  ‘ The  Frenchman  ’s  on  the  wavc ! ' 

The  press  was  hot — and  I a slave. 

“ Tliey  dragg’d  me  o'er  the  vessers  sidc; 

The  world  of  waters  roll’d  below  ; 

The  gallan t ship,  in  all  her  pride 
Of  drcadful  beauty,  sought  her  foe; 

Thou  saw’st  me,  William,  in  the  strife — 

Alack  I I bore  a charmed  life ; 

“ In  vain  the  bullets  round  me  fly, 

In  vain  mine  eager  breast  I bare; 

Dcatli  sliuns  the  wretch  who  longs  to  die, 

And  every  sword  falls  edgeless  tliere  ! 

Still  He  is  near,  and  seems  to  cry, 

* Not  /tere,  ñor  thus , may  Matcham  die  ! ’ — 

“ Thou  saw’st  me,  on  that  fearful  day, 

When,  fruitless  all  attempts  to  save, 

Our  pinnace  foundering  in  the  bay, 

The  boat’s-crew  met  a watery  grave, — 

All,  all  save  one — the  ravenous  sea 
Tliat  swallows  all — rejected  Me  ! 

“ And  now,  when  fifteen  suns  liave  each 
Fulfilled  in  turn  its  circling  year, 

Tlirown  back  again  on  England’s  beach, 

Our  bark  paid  oíT — He  drives  me  Ilcrc  ! 

I could  not  die  in  flood  or  fight — 

He  drives  me  iieiie!  ! ” — 

“ And  sarve  you  right ! 

“ What ! bilk  your  Commander  ! — desart — and  then  rob ! 

And  go  scuttling  a poor  little  Drummer-boy’s  nob ! 

Why,  my  prccious  eycs  I what  a bloodthirsty  swab  ! 

Tliere  *s  oíd  Davy  Jones, 

Who  cracks  Sailors*  boncs 
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For  his  jaw-work,  would  never,  í ’m  sure,  s’elp  me,  Bob, 

Have  come  for  to  go  for  to  do  sich  a job ! 

Ilark  ye,  Waters,  — or  Matcham,  — whichever  ’s  your  purser- 
name, 

— Tother,  your  own,  is,  I ’m  sartain,  the  worser  ñame, — 
Twelve  years  have  we  lived  on  like  brother  and  brother  ! 

Now — your  course  lays  one  way,  and  mine  lays  another  !” 

«No,  William,  it  may  not  be  so  ; 

Blood  calis  for  blood  ! — ’tis  Ileaven’s  decree  ! 

And  thou  with  me  this  niglit  must  go, 

And  give  me  to  the  gallows-tree  ! 

Ha  I — see — he  smiles — he  points  the  way  ! 

On,  William,  on  ! — no  more  delay  ! ” 

Now  Bill, — so  the  story,  as  told  to  me,  goes, 

And  who,  as  his  last  speech  sufficiently  shows, 

Was  a “ regular  trump,” — did  not  like  to  “ turn  Nose 
But  then  carne  a thunder-clap  louder  than  any 
Of  those  tbat  preceded,  tliough  they  were  so  many  ; 

And  hark ! — as  its  rumblings  subside  in  a hum, 

What  sound  mingles  too  ? — By  the  hokey — A Drum  ! ! 

******* 

I remember  I once  heard  my  Grandfather  say, 

Tbat  some  sixty  years  since  he  was  going  that  way, 

When  they  show’d  him  the  spot 
Where  the  gibbet — was  not — 

On  which  Matcham’s  corsé  liad  been  hung  up  to  rot ; 

Tt  had  fall’n  down — but  how  long  before,  he  ’d  forgot ; 

And  they  told  him,  I think,  at  the  Bear  ¡n  Devizes, 

Some  town  where  the  Sessions  are  held,  or  the  ’Sizes, 

That  Matcham  confess’d 
And  made  a clean  breast 

To  the  May’r  ; but  that,  after  he  ’d  had  a night’s  rest, 

And  the  storm  had  subsided,  he  “ pooh-pooh’d”  liis  fricnd, 
Swearing  all  was  a lie  from  beginning  to  end  ; 

Said  “ he  ’d  onty  been  drunk — 

Tbat  his  spirits  liad  sunk 

At  the  tbundcr — the  storm  put  him  into  a funk, — 

That,  in  fací,  he  had  nothing  at  all  on  his  conscience, 

And  found  out,  in  short,  he  ’d  been  talking  great  nonsense.” 

But  one  Mr.  Jones 
Comes  forth  and  depones 

That  fifteen  years  ago  he  liad  heard  certain  groans 
On  his  way  to  Stone  Henge,  (to  examine  the  stones 
Describcd  in  a work  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soancs,) 

That  he  ’d  folio wcd  the  moans, 

And,  led  by  their  tones, 

Found  a Itaven  a-picking  a Drummer-boy’s  bones  ! 

Then  the  Colonel  wrote  word 
From  the  King’s  forty-third, 

That  the  story  was  certainly  true  which  they  ’d  heard, 

For,  that  one  of  their  drummers,  and  one  Sergcant  Matcham, 
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liad  f‘  brushcd  with  the  dibs,”  and  thcy  never  could  catch  ’em. 
So  Justice  was  sure,  though  a long  time  $he  ’d  lagg’d, 

And  the  Sergeant,  in  spite  oí*  his  “ Gammon,”  got  “ scragg’d.” 
And  people  averr’d 
That  an  ugly  black  bird, 

The  same  Raven,  ’twas  hinted,  of  wliom  we  llave  heard, 

Though  the  story,  I ówn,  appears  ratlier  absurd, 

Was  seen  (Gervase  Matcham  not  being  interr’d,) 

To  roost  all  that  night  on  the  murderer’s  gibbet ; 

An  odd  thing,  if  so,  and  it  may  be  a fib — it, 

However,  's  a thing  Nature’s  laws  don’t  prohibit. 

Next  morning  they  add,  that  “ black  gentleman  ” ílies  out, 
llaving  picked  Match  ara’s  nose  off  and  gtibbled  his  eyes  out. 


MORAL. 


Avis  au  Voyageur . 


Imprimís . 

If  you  contémplate  walking  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
Cónsul t Mr.  Murphy,  or  Moore,  and  refrain 
From  selecting  a day  when  it  *s  likely  to  rain  ! 


When  you  Ve  trav’lling,  don’t  u flash  ” 

Your  notes  or  your  cash 
Beforé  other  people — it  *s  foolish  and  rash  I 

At  dlnner  be  cautious,  and  note  well  your  party  ; 

There  ’s  little  to  dread  where  the  appetite  's  hearty, — 

But.  mind  and  look  well  to  your  purse  and  your  throttle 
When  you  see  a man  shirking,  and  passing  his  bottle  ! 

4». 

If  you  chance  to  be  needy, 

Your  coat  and  hat  seedy, 

In  war-time  especially,  never  go  out 

When  you  ’ve  reason  to  think  there  Ts  a press-gang  about  l 

DonV  chatter,  ñor  tell  people  all  that  you  think, 

Ñor  blab  secrets,  especially  when  you  Ve  in  drink, 

But,  keep  your  own  counsel  in  all  that  you  do, 

Or  a Counsel  may,  some  day  or  other,  keep  you ! 

6o. 

Discard  superstition  ! and  don7t  take  a post, 

If  you  happen  to  see  one  at  night,  for  a Ghost  I 


Last  of  all,  if  by  choice  or  convenience  you  ’re  led 
To  cut  a man’s  throat,  or  demolish  his  liead, 

DonV  do  V in  a tlnindcr-storin — wait  for  the  summer, 

And  be  sure,  above  all  things,  the  Man  ’s  not  a Dkummkr  ! ! 

T.  I. 


Tappington  Everard, 
Jan.  24,  1042. 


THE  SULTAN  MAHMOUD  AND  THE  GEORGIAN  SLAVE. 


BY  ISAEELLA  F.  ROMER. 

On  tlie  western  sídc  of  tlie  harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn  at  Con- 
stantinoplc,  bcyond  the  district  called  Blacherne,  and  a little  removed 
frora  the  Mosque  of  Eyoub,  (where  the  Ottoman  Sultans  at  tlieir  ac- 
cession  to  the  throne  gird  on  the  sacred  sabré  of  Othman,)  is  situated 
tliat  beautiful  structure,  rich  in  all  the  fanciful  luxury  of  Oriental 
architecture,  known  as  Eyoub  Serai,  or  the  Palace  of  Eyoub,  which 
was  built  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  good  and  gen- 
tío Sultán  Selim  as  a residenee  for  his  only  sister,  and  bears  the  im- 
press  of  his  refined  and  elcgant  taste.  Thither  he  was  wont  occa- 
sionally  to  retire  from  the  cares  and  tumult  of  public  life,  to  seek 
amid  its  quiet  shade  snatches  of  that  repose  denied  to  him  in  the 
imperial  SalciamUhs  of  the  Seraglio,  to  cultívate  those  mental  ac- 
complishments  for  which  he  was  so  justly  celebrated,  and  to  mature 
those  plans  of  political  reform  to  which  he  ultimately  fell  a victim. 
In  later  years  Eyoub  Serai  became  the  residenee  of  the  Asmé  Sul- 
tana, the  sister  of  Selim’s  successor,  Sultán  Mahmoud,  by  wliom  it 
was  constantly  occupied  until  the  Sultán  presented  to  her  one  of  the 
innumerable  new  palaces  which  his  passion  for  building  induced  him 
to  construct  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ; and  then,  in  com- 
pliance  with  his  wish,  she  quitted  the  lovely  solitudes  of  Eyoub  Serai, 
and  never  again  made  it  her  permanent  abode. 

Everything  around  that  favoured  district  combines  to  render  it 
worthy  the  predilection  which  its  illustrious  occupants  long  manifested 
for  it.  The  palace  itself,  with  its  sumptuous  decorations,  its  gorgeous 
reception  hall,  profuse  of  gilding  and  elabórate  sculpture,  its  ceilings 
of  azurc  sprinkled  with  golden  stars,  its  marble  baths,  sparkling  foun- 
tains,  and  mystcrious  harem,  is  admirably  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  the  most  refined  female  taste.  The  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  holy  tomb  and  miraculous  well  of  Eyoub  imparts  a sacred  cha- 
racter  to  the  spot,  calculated  to  tinge  with  solemnity  the  feelings  of 
the  pious  Moslem,  ever  susceptible  to  the  exaltation  of  devotional  cn- 
thusiasm;  while  the  richness  of  the  alluvial  soil  produces  a luxuriance 
of  vegetation  unknown  in  other  distriets,  enbancing  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  scene.  During  the  summer  months,  when  the  sandy 
environs  of  Constan tinople  only  oííer  here  and  there  patches  of  stunted 
grass,  parchcd  by  the  ardour  of  an  eastern  sun  into  the  resemblance 
of  russet-coloured  moss,  the  cool  shades  of  Eyoub,  like  some  garden 
of  the  West,  cluster  in  all  the  grateful  freshness  of  their  exuherant 
verdure  over  turf  green,  and  hright  as  the  grassy  slopes  of  Windsor. 
No  where  else  do  the  fruits  of  the  earth  so  speedily  attain  to  the  same 
rich  maturity ; nowhere  do  its  flowers  exhale  so  delicious  a perfume, 
or  exhibit  lnies  more  varied  and  dazzling.  The  lofty  cyprcsses  of  the 
beautiful  ceinetery  of  Eyoub  are  more  luxuriant  in  their  funereal 
gloom,  more  aromatic  in  their  exhalations,  than  those  of  any  other 
receptacle  for  the  dead  around  the  city.  Their  dark  branches  are 
the  favourite  haunts  of  innumerable  nightingales  and  turtle  doves, 
whosc  clear  liquid  notes  and  cooing  murmurs,  blended  into  gentlcst 
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harmony,  dispose  the  mind  to  sootliing  mcditation  during  the  long 
still  evenings  of  summer,  or  cheat  it  into  the  fanciful  belief  that  the 
winged  minstrels  are  the  spirits  of  the  just  raade  blessed,  pouring 
forth  their  songs  of  triumph  over  the  perishing  dust  which  they  once 
animated. 

Still  farther  westward  of  Constantinople,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  is  a vallcy  tlirough  which  the  little  riverBabyses  winds, 
before  emptying  itsclf  into  the  harhour.  This  district,  in  Turkish 
called  Kiadhanéy  is  better  known  to  the  Frank  population  of  the  city 
as  “ the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe,”  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
Ginuk  Sucy , or  “ Sweet  waters  of  Asia,”  on  the  Bosphorus,)  and  is 
the  Sunday  resort  of  Grceks,  Armenians,  and  Perotis,  who  amuse 
themselves  during  the  fine  season  with  pic-nic  parties  beneath  its 
spreading  trees,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  ruminating  through 
the  livelong  day.  Wandering  bands  of  Wallachian  minstrels  tliere 
tempt  the  gay  Greek  girls  to  figure  in  the  mazes  of  the  graeeful 
Romaika  to  the  wild  notes  of  their  pan-pipes,  guitars,  and  hautboys ; 
and  here  and  tliere  a Bulgarian  peasant,  leading  a tame  bear,  amuses 
the  oíd  men  and  children  with  its  antics,  performed  in  cadenee  to  the 
rude  music  of  his  mountain  bagpipe. 

Tliere  is  an  imperial  summer  palace  and  garden  at  Kiadhané,  of 
small  dimensions,  but  tastefully  adorned  with  reservoirs  and  marble 
fountains  in  the  style  of  Versailles ; and  contiguous  to  it  is  a charming 
kiosk,  a chaste  and  elegant  specimen  of  Turkish  taste.  This  kiosk, 
circular  in  its  form,  contains  only  a single  apartment ; the  exterior, 
of  that  rieli  style  of  architectttre  peculiar  to  the  Orientáis,  is  of  white 
and  gold,  profuscly  ornamented  over  the  doors  and  Windows  with  com- 
partments  encircled  in  arabesques,  containing,  upon  a green  ground, 
verses  from  the  Koran,  executed  in  raised  characters  ofgold.  From 
the  tent-shapqd  roof  of  green,  with  its  crowning  crescent  and  elabó- 
rate gilt  eaves,  which  project  all  round  the  building  like  a vast  ve- 
randah,  descend  green  curtains,  reefed  up  like  the  sails  of  a sliip, 
and  which  can  be  unfurled  at  pleasure,  when  the  green  lattices  of 
the  apartment  do  not  sufiieicntly  exelude  from  it  the  fervid  beams 
of  the  noontide  sun.  The  interior,  like  all  Turkish  rooms,  contains 
nothing  but  sofas  and  piles  of  cushions,  but  they  are  of  the  most 
elegant  form,  and  covered  with  the  finest.  white  Indian  Cachemire, 
flowered  with  green  palms.  The  floor  of  inlaid  wood  is  overspread 
with  delicate  Egyptian  matting ; and  in  the  niclies  between  the 
windows  are  placed  low  tables,  beautifully  wrought  of  perfumed 
Mecca  wood,  inlaid  with  inother  of  pcarl,  for  which  the  bazaars 
of  Constantinople  are  famous.  The  kiosk  is  complctely  surrounded 
with  artificial  cascades,  descending  in  broad  sparkling  sheets  of 
water  over  steps  of  puré  white  marble,  tempering  the  air,  even  during 
the  sultry  lieats  of  summer,  into  a delicious  freshness,  which  renders 
less  oppressive  the  ricli  odours  of  the  flower-garden  that  surrounds 
the  palace.  Beyond  is  the  imperial  archery  ground, — the  scene  of 
Sultán  Mahmoud's  favouritc  recreation,  wherc  many  a marble  pillar, 
with  its  inscription  in  gold  letters,  perpetuates  the  spots  where  his 
arrows  fell,  and  the  almost  fabulous  dexterity  and  strength  with  which 
he  sped  them  to  such  incredible  distances.  Farther  on  are  the 
beautiful  meadows  where,  annually,  on  the  festival  of  St.  George,  the 
Sultanas  magnificent  stud  is  conductcd  in  State  by  his  Bulgarian 
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grooms,  and  turned  out  to  grass.  The  ceremonial  attending  tlie  re- 
moval  of  his  highness’s  horses  from  the  stables  of  the  seraglio  to  the 
pastures  of  Kiadhané  is  always  tlie  occasion  of  great.  rejoicings  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  who  throng  from  every  part  of  the  city 
in  multitudes  to  witness  the  procession. 

In  former  years  it  was  the  custom  of  Sultán  Mahmoud  to  repair  to 
his  pal  ace  of  Kiadhané,  on  the  festival  of  St.  George,  and  to  pass  the 
wliole  month  of  May  in  that  delicious  retreat,  accompanied  by  five 
ladies  of  his  harem.  But  that  custom  was  abandoned  by  hiiri  in 
conscquence  of  an  event  which  occurred  there,  and  embittered  uiany 
years  of  his  life.  A young  slave,  to  whom  he  was  so  passionatcly 
attached,  that  for  her  sake  he  had  withdrawn  his  smiles  from  every 
other  womau,  died  there,  in  the  flower  of  her  years ; and  the  affliction 
into  which  her  loss  plunged  her  imperial  master,  rendered  the  séjam 
of  Kiadhané  ever  afterwards  distasteful  to  him. 

Of  the  Asmé  Sultana  much  has  been  said  and  writtcn  by  European 
travellers,  and  but  little  really  known.  In  her  own  country  public 
rumour  and  prívate  scandal  have  been  busy  with  her  ñame ; and  that 
love  of  detraction  and  taste  for  the  marvellous,  which  flourishes  in  all 
lands  alike,  has  confounded  the  terrible  traditions  connected  with  the 
sister  of  Sultán  Selim  with  the  evcryda y aetions  of  the  sister  of 
Sultán  Mahmoud.  By  the  llayah  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  she 
has  been  accused  of  unbounded  gallantry ; by  the  Osmanlis  madness 
has  been  charitably  imputed  to  her  as  an  excuse  for  her  oceasional 
violation  of  Moslem  decorum.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  real 
State  of  the  case  is  that,  possessing,  as  she  is  known  to  have  done,  the 
same  free  unshackled  mind  and  prompt  decided  temper  that  charae- 
terised  her  brother,  she  was  too  much  given  to  act  upon  impulse ; and 
in  her  ardent.  thirstfor  knowledge  and  amusement,  (such  as  the  moral 
stagnation  of  the  harem  preeludes,)  she  was  too  prone  to  disregard  the 
prejudices  of  her  countrymen,  and  to  sin  against  the  code  of  isolation 
and  hauteur  which  eastern  pride  and  jealousy  have  preseribed  as  the 
only  safeguard  for  the  honour  of  their  w ornen.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Asmé  Sultana  was  accustomed,  in  her  drives  about  Constantinople,  to 
accost  strangers  of  both  sexes  whenever  they  carne  across  her  path ; 
it  was  her  pleasure  to  beckon  them  to  the  side  of  her  Araba,  ask 
them  questions  (and  embarrassing  and  unanswerable  are,  indeed, 
some  of  the  questions  which  Turkish  women,  in  their  naíveté , and 
ignorance  of  worldly  breeding,  address  to  their  interlocutors),  as- 
certain  their  place  of  abode,  &c.  Not  only  did  she  eontrive  that 
her  yasmak  should  display  more  of  her  face  than  ortliodox  Mus- 
sulman  principies  warrant,  but  she  also  permitted  that  thosc  of  her 
female  attendants  should  be  of  a texture  sufticiently  transparent  to 
allow  of  their  beauty  being  more  than  gue&sed  at.  It  is  but  charitable 
to  suppose  that  her  indiscretions  went  no  farther,  especially  as  she  is 
known  to  have  enjoyed  the  affection  and  respect  of  her  brother,  the 
haughty  Mahmoud,  whose  deference  for  her  led  him  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  wave  prerogatives,  and  to  yield  up  his  own  wishes 
to  her's  when  he  found  that  they  interfered  with  her  dignity  as  the 
“ head  of  a harem.” 

Among  the  numerous  female  attendants  that  composed  the  rctinuc 
of  the  Asmé  Sultana  while  she  yet  inhabited  Eyoub  Serai,  was  one 
superior  to  all  the  rest,  not  less  from  her  exqnisite  beauty  than  from 
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the  rare  skill  she  possesscd  in  music  and  dancing — the  only  cducation 
that  is  ever  bestowed  on  female  slaves  in  Turkey,  for  whom  tlie  cul- 
tivation  of  the  inind  is  corapletely  overlooked.  But  besides  these  ac- 
complishmunts,  Adilc,  the  young  Georgian  in  question,  possessed  a 
natural  gift,  as  rare  as  it  is  captivating ; she  was  a poetess  and  an  im- 
provisatrice ; and  the  grace  and  facility  witli  which  she  sung  or  re- 
cited  her  verses,  the  briiliant  imagination  which  she  displayed  in  the 
composition  of  her  tales  and  fables,  added  to  the  charming  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  the  inexhaustiblc  sweetncss  of  her  disposi- 
tion,  soon  raised  her  to  the  highcst  degrec  of  favour  with  her  imperial 
mistress.  It  was  from  the  hands  of  Adilé  that  the  Princess  chose 
always  to  receive  her  diamond-studded  chibouque  when  inclined  to 
smoke  ; Adilc  was  selected  to  fan  her  with  perfumed  white  heron 
plumes  during  the  languid  hours  of  noon  ; to  sit  next  to  her  upon  the 
cushions  of  her  Araba  when  she  drove  out ; to  lull  her  to  sleep  with 
some  plaintive  Turkish  love-song,  chanted  to  the  low  chords  of  her 
mandolino  ; and,  oh  I rare  privilege ! Adilé  was  permitted  to  oecupy 
a cushion  at  the  Sultana’s  feet  during  tliose  weary  hours  when  the 
other  slaves  were  obliged  to  remain  standing  barefoot  and  motionless 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment ; and  to  receive  that  greatest  of  all 
proofs  of  Turkish  courtesy  and  liospitality  from  her  mistress’s  hand 
while  attending  upon  her  during  her  rcpasts  — uamcly,  the  daintiest 
morsels  of  each  dish,  for  which  the  Princess  would  dive  with  her  own 
fingers  into  the  silver  bowls  that  contained  them. 

Such  extraordinary  preferences  manifested  for  one  individual  ovcr  a 
wliole  household  was  calculated  to  excite  jealousy  and  heart-burnings 
in  all  the  rest ; and  had  Adilé  in  any  degree  presumed  upon  her  good 
fortune,  and  indulged  in  the  airs  of  a favourite,  she  would  inevitably 
have  drawn  upon  lierself  the  “ envy,  hatred,  and  malice  ” of  every  fe- 
male in  the  harem.  But,  she  bore  her  lionours  so  meekly,  there  was 
so  mueh  sweetncss  and  kindness  in  her  disposition,  she  was  ever  so 
ready  to  find  excuses  for  the  faults  of  her  companions,  so  eager  to 
screen  them  from  detection  when  she  could>  and  when  that  kind  effort 
failed,  so  prompt  to  intercede  for  them  with  their  mistress  for  pardon ; 
above  all,  she  appeared  to  be  so  unconscious  of  her  superior  beauty, 
and  so  thoroughly  divested  of  vanity  on  the  score  of  her  talents  and 
accomplislnnents,  that  she  disarmed  envy  by  the  all-powerful  charm 
of  her  goodness  and  humility,  and  forced  those  who  would  llave  hated, 
to  love  and  admire  her.  She  was,  like  a sun-bcaui,  all  warrnth  and 
e íl’ul  gen  ce,  and  wherever  she  appeared  diflused  an  atmosphere  of 
brightness  and  joy  around  her ; but,  alas ! the  innate  charm  that  so 
magically  repelled  hatred  and  enmity,  but  too  surely  served  to  invite 
the  approaches  of  an  opposite  sentiment,  and  exposed  her  to  the  in- 
sidious  attacks  of  an  assailant  far  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  con- 
tend  with, — one  that  knocks  at  the  young  heart  in  the  harmless  guise 
of  a friend,  and  too  often  gains  admission  only  to  spread  ruin  and 
desolation  there  ! A cloud  gathered  upon  her  horizon  in  the  very 
noontide  of  her  years,  and  threatened  to  burst  into  storms  over  her 
devoted  head.  Adilé,  the  Mahometan  slave, — the  favourite  of  a Ma- 
hometan  Princess  — loved,  and  was  beloved  by,  a Giaour  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  penalties  awarded  to  the  indulgenee  of 
such  sentiments  in  Turkey,  notwithstanding  the  rigid  seclusion  to 
which  Mahometan  women  are  condemncd,  and  their  total  exclusión 
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from  the  society  of  men,  cven  of  their  own  persuasión  and  kindrcd, — 
yet  “ sucli  things  are,”  and  are  not  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Perhaps 
their  very  seclusion  renders  the  women  more  susceptible  to  the  first 
demonstrations  of  admiration  that  are  bestowed  upon  them  ; the  stag- 
nation  of  feeling  to  which  they  are  doomed  by  the  idle  monotony  of 
their  lives  makes  tliein  rush  headlong  towards  any  excitement  calcu- 
latcd  to  diversify  it  and  to  arouse  them  into  new  scnsations ; and  the 
lamentable  State  of  moral  debasement  in  which  they  are  brought  up, 
destined  not  to  be  man’s  companion  and  friend,  but  his  slave,  and  the 
mere  plaything  of  his  idle  hours,  deprives  them  of  the  self-rcspcct 
and  dignity  of  feeling  inseparable  from  a free,  trusted,  and  responsi- 
ble  being.  They  are  tlius  left  defenceless  against  the  encroachments  of 
inclinations  which  they  have  indeed  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  sin- 
ful and  forbidden,  but  which  they  have  not  been  taught  to  combat  by 
any  wholesome  habits  of  self-control,  any  fortifying  systcm  of  puré 
morality,  or  any  developement  of  reasoning  powers  or  mental  strength. 
Besides,  love  in  the  East  partakes  of  the  fiery  character  of  the  elime, 
— it  is  not  a sentiment,  but  a passion ; hearts  are  suddenly  ignited  by 
a flashing  eye-beam,  and  burst  forth  into  a blaze  before  reason 
can  quench  the  dame.  Let  not  Adilé  be  harshly  judged,  therefore, 
if  her  young  heart  acknowledged  that  mystcrious  power  that  tyran- 
nises  over  the  wise  as  well  as  the  weak — the  power  of  love, — and 
gave  itsclf  up  a willing  slave  to  the  captivations  of  one  of  whom  shc 
knew  nothing,  except  that  he  was  young,  beautiful,  and  an  infidel. 
The  doctrines  of  her  faith  taught  her  indeed  to  look  upon  love  for 
a Christian  as  the  deadliest  of  crimes ; but  the  belief  in  predestina- 
ron with  which  Islamism  is  so  strongly  imbued,  and  which  inculcates 
non-resistance  to  every  misfortune,  led  her  to  oppose  no  struggles 
to  the  passion  that  soon  absorbed  her.  Shc  believed  that  it  was  her 
kismet  ^fate)  to  love  a Giaour,  and  shc  reconcilcd  the  matter  to 
herself  m the  truc  oriental  spirit  of  submission  to  the  dccrcc.  “ Al - 
lah  kierim! — God  is  great!”  she  could  repeat  to  herself;  “ it  is  a 
misfortune,  but  it  is  my  destiny ! who  can  resist  their  fate  ? what 
more  can  I say — what  can  I do?"  And  she  did  nothing  but  con- 
tinué to  cherish  her  most  fatal  partiality. 

The  object  of  it  was  a young  Greek  from  Athens,  named  Spiridion 
Metaxa,  whose  singular  beauty  of  form  and  countenance,  set  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage  by  that  most  splcndid  and  pieturesque  of  all 
the  Eastern  costumes  — the  Greek  dress — had  attracted  the  Asme 
Sultanas  notice  in  one  of  her  excursions,  and  induced  her  to  aceost 
him.  In  the  course  of  the  colloquy,  the  glances  of  the  stranger  wan- 
dered  from  the  Princess  to  the  person  seated  next  to  her  in  the 
araba,  and  became  riveted  in  admiration  of  the  glimpses  of  beauty 
which  the  envious  folds  of  her  ya&mak  and  ferigee  but  partially  dis- 
closed.  ITer  lustrous  eyes,  however,  wcre  perfectly  developed,  and 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  vvondering  admiration, 
— and  such  eyes  ! “ half  languor  and  half  íire — all  love  !” — large,  and 
black  as  midnight,  w ith  the  “ lungo  sguardo ” that  penetrates  to  the 
soul,  their  snowy  lids  fringed  with  those  long,  thick,  black  lashes 
peculiar  to  the  Georgians,  and  surmounted  by  a pair  of  eyebrows, 
whose  natural  perfection  of  form  and  hue  defied  the  possibility  of 
iinprovement  from  any  of  those  artificial  aids  which  Eastern  women 
are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  that  feature.  The  disposition  of  her 
yasmak  permitted  a tress  of  light-brown  hair,  dashed  with  a golden 
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gleam,  to  be  visible  on  cach  temple,  and  revealed  just  sufficient  of 
her  cheeks  to  give  an  idea  of  tbe  purity  and  delicacy  of  her  com- 
plexión. The  remainder  of  her  face  was  shaded  by  folds  of  trans- 
parente muslin,  through  which  tbe  lower  features  could  only  be  dimly 
distinguished ; and  to  the  fanciful  imagination  of  Spiridion  suggested 
the  idea  of  a fair  opening  rose,  to  whose  fragrant  leaves  has  clung,  as 
though  enamoured  of  their  freshness,  one  ofthose  light  gossamers  thal 
float  through  the  air  just  after  sunrise,  veiling  but  not  concealing  the 
blushes  with  which  the  Garden  Qucen  greets  the  presence  of  the 
day-star. 

Enough,  liowcver,  liad  been  discovered  of  Adilé’s  beauty  to  pro- 
duce a deep  impression  upon  the  susceptible  feelings  of  the  young 
Greek;  and  during  that  sliort  interview  he  contrived  to  convey  to  her 
by  one  speaking  glance  the  extraordinary  admiration  she  liad  excitcd; 
and,  in  return,  received  from  those  lovely  eyes  a tacit  avowal  of  her 
participation  in  his  sentiments.  For  several  days  afterwards,  when- 
ever  the  Asmó  Sultana  appeared  in  public,  Spiridion  was  to  be  found 
hovering  near ; glimpses  of  liiru  were  seen  at  Kiadhané,  at  Guiuk 
Suez,  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  in  the  grove-like  ceme- 
teries,  that  are  the  favourite  promenades  of  the  Turkish  women.  He 
was  always  mixed  up,  however,  with  groups  of  his  own  countrymcn, 
and  apparently  so  occupied  with  them  as  to  afford  no  grounds  for 
suspicion  of  the  real  motive  that  intluenced  his  movements, — except, 
indeed,  to  her  who  was  the  magnet  that  alone  attracted  him,  and 
who  soon  divined  the  meaning  of  the  lightning  glance  that  each  time 
for  a moment  sought  hers,  and  was  then  as  quickly  withdrawn.  Fatal 
glance  ! that  too  truly  told  the  secret  of  his  heart,  and  suddenly 
initiating  Adile  into  the  mysterious  cloquencc  of  that  sentiment 
“ whose  best  interpreter  is  a sigh,”  enabled  her  to  read  and  cornpre- 
liend  the  strange  sensations  that  were  passing  within  her  own  bosoin  ; 
and  she  shuddered  as  the  conviction  flashed  upon  her  that  she  loved 
the  infidel. 

It  wras  in  this  early  stage  of  the  affair  that  the  Princess  was  attack- 
ed  by  an  indisposition,  which  for  somc  time  confined  her  to  her  apart- 
rnents.  The  constant  attentions  of  her  favourite  slave  were  now 
more  than  cver  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  her  mistress : on  no 
pretext  could  she  absent  herself  during  the  day-time,  even  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  in  the  palace  gardens ; and  thus  the  interviews  which 
had  of  late  imparted  such  a mysterious  charm  to  the  existence  of 
Adiló  were  suddenly  suspended.  Unused  to  this  conflict  of  feelings, 
she  drooped  and  sickened  under  the  unlooked-for  privation ; her  days 
becaine  restless,  her  niglits  sleepless,  her  appetite  failed  her,  her  spi- 
rits  were  now  raised  to  feverish  excitement,  and  now  sunk  into  the 
dcpths  of  gloomy  abstraction.  When  questioned,  she  protested  that 
nothing  ailed  her;  yet  daily  her  step  grew  more  languid,  and  the 
white  rose  usurped  the  place  of  the  red  on  her  soft  cheeks.  Many 
insisted  that  “ the  evil  eye  ” must  llave  shed  its  hlighting  influence 
upon  Adile ; and  an  oíd  Jewess,  named  Mariamne,  who  had  acquired 
an  extraordinary  reputation  for  her  sagacity  in  discovering  and  coun- 
teracting  such  sorceries,  as  well  as  her  skill  in  the  healing  art,  was 
called  in  and  consulted. 

What  passed  between  them  during  that  first  visit  never  -transpired, 
but  certain  it  is  that  Mariamne,  in  speaking  to  the  other  inmatcs  of 
the  harem,  appeared  to  favour  the  belief  that  to  the  influence  of  the 
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evil  et/e  might  be  attributed  thc  wastiog  languor  oí’  Adilé;  and,  after 
prcscribmg  certain  charms  and  amulets,  to  be  worn  by  the  patient, 
she  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  daily  air  and  exercise  for  her,  and 
specified  an  hour  to  be  passed  under  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the 
cemetery  of  Eyoub  each  forenoon,  before  the  mid-day  lieats  carne 
on.  The  very  first  time  that  the  Jewess’s  injunctions  were  put  into 
practice,  a beneficial  result  beeame  apparent  in  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  young  Georgian.  Like  a delicate  flower,  that  has  drooped  on, 
being  deprived  of  air  and  light,  and  which  suddenly  revives  when  re- 
visited  by  thc  zcphyr  and  the  sunbeam,  she  appearcd  to  have  reco- 
vered  m that  morning  walk  some  portion  of  her  former  animation. 
What  hadhappened  to  produce  this  rapid  amendment?  In  thc  morn- 
ing Adilé  had  secretly  received  from  the  hand  of  Mariamne  the  first 
charm  that  was  to  eífect  her  cure — a bouquet  composed  of  myrtle,  ane- 
mones, and  acacia  blossoms,*  bound  together  by  a long  tress  of  glossy 
dark  hair.  The  token-flowers  thus  mysteriously  conveyed,  were  trem- 
blingly  examined  by  her,  and  then  concealed  in  her  bosoin.  Afterwards 
she  had  gone,  accompanicd  by  some  of  the  women  of  the  Sultana’s 
household,  under  the  charge  of  a black  eunuchvto  pass  an  hour  in  the 
cemetery;  when,  tired  of  walking,  they  had  spread  their  carpets 
under  the  trees,  and  reposed  themselves  among  the  tombs.  A sougr.e 
(or  vender  of  ice-water)  soon  drew  near  : Adilé  complained  of  thirst, 
and,  beckoning  him  to  approach,  aróse  and  met  him  half  way.  As 
he  filled  out  for  her  a cup  of  water  ültered  tbrough  snow  from  Mount 
Olympus,  she  unfastened  the  lower  part  of  her  yasmcJt  to  enable  her 
to  drink,  and  in  so  doing  revealed  for  a moment  the  whole  of  her 
beautiful  countenance  to  him;  then  hastily  re-adjusting  her  veil,  she 
put  a few  paras  into  his  hand,  and  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  drop 
from  her  sleeve  a little  bouquet  of  green  leaves,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a Marguerite  blossom.t  The  sotigee  stooped  to  pick  it  up  ; but 
before  he  had  time  to  rise  Adilé  had  returned  to  her  companions,  and 
resumed  her  seat ; ñor  did  she,  while  the  other  women  severally  ap- 
plied  to  him  for  iced  water,  once  turn  her  eyes  in  that  direction. 
This,  then,  was  the  incident  that  had  sufliccd  to  restore  her  spirits  for 
the  whole  of  that  day.  Apparently  so  triíling  in  itsclf,  and  so  perfcctly 
natural  to  those  who  had  witnessed  the  occurrcnce,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less,  onc  of  vital  import  to  the  young  slave  herself — one  that  involved 
not  only  the  happiness  of  the  moment,  but  the  safety  of  her  life.  The 
pretended  sougee  was  no  other  than  Spiridion  Metaxa,  thus  disguised 
that  he  might  meet  her;  and  Adilé  had  that  day  entered  into  a secret 
correspondence  with  one  whose  love,  if  discovered,  would  lead  her,  as 
well  as  himself,  to  a dreadful  deatli.  Yet,  closing  her  eyes  to  the 
future,  and  living  only  in  the  present  and  its  precarious,  imperfect 
joys,  she  did  continué  that  correspondence,  and  allowed  her  whole 
soul  to  become  absorbed  in  the  passion  she  had  inspired.  Each  morn- 
ing, the  Howers  that  so  ingeniously  varied  the  avowal  of  that  tender 
fíame  were  mysteriously  conveyed  to  her  by  Mariamne.  Each  day 
the  sougee , with  his  water-jar  and  his  vase  of  snow,  wasseen  lingering 
beneath  the  cypresses  of  Eyoub ; and  each  day  his  unwearying  devo- 

• The  Orientáis  have  devised  a langnage  for  flowers,  which  enahles  them  to  ex- 
press,  through  the  médium  of  those  charming  interpreters,  every  sentiment  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible.  Throughout  the  East,  myrtle  signiiies  love ; 
anemone,  persevera  nce  ¡ and  acacia,  mystery. 

•f  A tuft  of  green  leaves  significa  hopc ; the  Marguerite  or  áster,  patience. 
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tion  was  rewardcd  by  a transient  glimpseof  tlie  glories  o f Adilé’s  face, 
— or  a low-breatbcd  word  of  tenderness  from  lips  that  rivalled  the 
fréshness  of  young  budding  roses, — or  a glance  whose  eloquence  ren- 
dcrcd  all  words  coid  and  powerless, — or  an  answering  flower  dropped 
at  his  feet ! Such  were  tbe  trilles  that  constituted  the  fclicity  of  these 
two  young  hcarts  for  a time ; trilles  to  the  ¡ndifferent — pricclcss  favours 
to  the  loving.  Oh,  beautiful  season  of  early  affection — spring-tirae  of 
the  heart,  as  fair  as  it  is  fleeting!  wlieu  cach  day  some  opening  leaf 
or  tender  büd  puts  fortli  luxuriant  prouiise  of  fruition  at  no  distant 
period, — when  everything  is  tinged  with  the  vernal  hues  of  hope  and 
expectation  ! Why  do  the  blight  and  the  canker-worm  lnrk  in  your 
undeveloped  blossoms? — why  must  your  fresh  verdure  be  ravagedby 
the  hail-storm, — your  limped  skies  be  darkened  by  the  thunder-cloud  ? 
Alas  I it  is  the  law  of  Nature  that  uall  that's  bright  must  fade ! ” 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a Friday  (the  Mahometan  sabbath)  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  that  Sultán  Mahmoud,  after  having  gono  to 
the  mosque  of  Anadoli  Hissar,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
repaired,  as  was  his  custom  whenever  he  performed  his  devotions 
there,  to  Guiuk  Suey  (the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia),  to  pass  the  after- 
noon in  his  favourite  amusements  of  archery,  or  shooting  with  a rifle. 
The  weather  was  delicious,  literally  such  as  the  poets  havc  lovcd  to 
describe  it  — serene,  balmy,  and  perfumcd,  — forming  a happy  mé- 
dium between  the  capricious  chills  of  early  spring,  and  the  scorching 
ardours  of  summer;  and  the  beauties  of  Guiuk  Suey  are  never  so  at- 
tractive  as  in  that  charming  season  of  the  year,  when  its  magnifi- 
cent  plane-trees  are  clotbed  in  their  fresh,  young  verdure,  and  the 
bright  turf  beneath  is  enamelled  with  Spring’s  fairest  flowers.  The 
intense  azure  of  the  skies  was  reflected  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, upon  w hose  placid  bosom  floated  inany  a light  caique,  bcaring 
towards  tirase  pleasant  sluides  innumerable  partios  of  Turks  from  the 
European  shore,  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Sultán  whenever  he 
passes  Friday  there.  Arabas  gaily  giit,  and  splendidly  appointed, 
drawn  by  beautiful  white  oxen,  wearing  mirrors  between  their  horns, 
and  escorted  by  black  eunuchs,  conveyed  many  a fair  inhabitant  of 
the  Asiatic  shore  towards  the  scene  of  amusement;  in  short,  the 
wliole  beau  monda  of  Constantinople  appeared  to  have  given  each 
other  rendezvous  at  Guiuk  Suey  on  that  day. 

The  raen  congrégate  at  one  side,  where,  having  spread  their  car- 
pets  under  the  trees,  tliey  sinoke,  pray,  ruminate,  or  takc  coífee 
and  other  rcfrcshmcnts,  according  to  their  scvcral  humours.  The 
women  assemble  at  the  other  side,  their  arabas  being  drawn  up  in 
a line,  just  as  our  carriages  are  at  a race-course:  sonie  of  them  re- 
main  in  their  equipages,  others  alight,  and,  causing  their  cushions 
to  be  placed  on  the  grass  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foun- 
tain,  repose  themselves  there  al  fresco . In  the  space  between 
are  stationed  the  various  venders  of  coíFce,  shcrbet,  iced  water, 
fruit,  yaoort , mahalabie*  and  the  cndless  variety  of  delicious  sweet- 
meats  for  which  Turkish  confectioners  are  famous,  who  gather  to- 
gether  there  every  Friday  with  a choice  collection ; such  light  re- 
freshments  being  in  grcat  request,  and  consumad  in  large  quantities 
on  these  occasions.  At  a short  distance  apart  from  the  spot  where 

• Yaoort  is  a preparation  of  sour  cream,  mucli  esteemed  by  the  Turks,  and  is 
very  cool  and  refreshing.  Mahalabie  is  a sort  of  jelly  made  of  ground  rice,  and  ¡s 
xerved  up  cut  ¡uto  squnre  picces,  powdured  with  sugar,  and  sprinkled  with  attar  of 
rosea. 
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tile  crowd  H.cre  i>  a pWi>,  «urraunde.l  like  o«  ■ ‘"£“"0 

finir  of  a Rufficiéntlv near  approach  toenable  tl.e  pubhc  to  see  all  that 

s}á=^i^:|a 

,,'  alí  the  freedoms  that  are  allowable  withm  the  prec.ncts  ot  the 

1Ul0n  the  dav  in  quesdon,  lite  Asmé  Sultana  was  conspicuous  among 
th^femaíe  vísitors  at  the  Sweet  Water,  of  A.ta i: : * *»  '£***£ 
th.,f  cito  Mrl  mneared  in  pubhc  since  lier  íllncs»,  and  she  nat  g 

^SSESftSSSSs 

=s^^=psii 

bent  of  her  incliuation,  wliether  it  led  to  w^dermg J^ne  unde  ¡ m 
trces;  to  dozing  upon  l.er  cusluons;  “ !¡^^i“g*of  m¡nd  in- 

duced  hcr  'H*  Trfd^ 

shc^new  — fi'r  among  The 'crowd  afSJiHi and  Uhcrbugccs  (vender* 

of  sherbet)  she  liad  caught  a distant  gliropse  of  his  J* 

„„,i  olfVinnfrh  she  dared  not  speak  to  hini,  lest  tne  pieruug  ) 
of  [he  Sultana  sliould  deteet,  under  the  disguise  ot  a common  water- 

i;  “T£r=“óto?,píu  ..™tocd .. » *■**«*; 

companions,  and  prepared  to  pour  »o Jh  ^uer  garmeni  having 
alone  in  a desert.  . 80litary  exploits,  and 
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against  a tree,  and  Holding  in  liis  breath,  lest  the  least  noise  should 
betray  his  presence,  he  remained  motionless  there,  gazing  upon  wlmt 
he  beheld  in  imite  admiration.  It  was  a young  girl  kneeling  upon  lier 
ferigee  under  a plane-tree,  unveiled,  and  so  absorbed  in  prayer  tliat 
she  was  unconscious  of  his  near  approach,  ñor  dreamed  that  the  eyes 
of  her  sovereign  were  then  contcmplating  her  witli  wonder  and  de- 
ligbt.  Her  little  white  Ininds,  rendered  still  fairer  by  the  contrast 
oí*  the  hernia,  witli  which  her  nails  and  palms  were  stained,  were 
spread  out  and  extended  before  her  in  the  direction  of  the  east ; her 
glorious  black  eyes,  half-veiled  by  their  dusky  lashes,  were  fixed 
and  abstracted  from  all  around ; while  her  lovely  lips  gently  mur- 
muring,  moved  like  rose-leaves  rustled  by  the  summer-breeze.  Never 
before  liad  a countenance  of  sueli  incomparable  beauty  met  the  eyes 
of  the  Sultán;  the  features  were  as  perfect  as  the  expression  was 
heavenly;  and  the  contrast  of  the  dark  eyes  and  raven  brows  witli 
the  puré  and  dazzling  complexión  and  liglit  auburn  liair  — that 
colour  so  prized  by  the  Turks, — which  fell  in  innumerable  tresses, 
braided  witli  pearls,  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  which  gleanicd 
like  gold  in  the  sun-light,  left  nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  this  rare 
combinatiou  of  loveliness.  She  wore  a short  vest  of  gold  stuff, 
fastened  witli  pearl  buttons,  which  fitted  cióse  to  her  shape,  and  dis- 
played  to  the  greatcst  advantage  the  symmetry  of  her  waist  and 
bosom ; over  it  was  an  auteree  of  sapphire-coloured  satín,  brocaded 
witli  gold  stars,  tl\p  long,  open  sleeves  of  which  falling  back,  reveal- 
ed  the  beauty  of  her  white  and  rounded  arms.  A chemise  of  trans- 
parent  white  gauze,  edged  witli  the  íinest  ncedlework  in  coloured 
silk  and  gold,  sliadcd,  without  concealing  her  fair  bosom,  and  was  fas- 
tened  at  the  tliroat  witli  a diamond  clasp.  Her  trousers  were  of 
white  and  gold  bronzed  damask ; her  slippers  of  purple  velvet,  em- 
broidered  witli  gold  and  pearls ; and  round  her  waist  was  wound  a 
costly  striped  Persian  shawl,  the  ends  of  which,  loosely  tied  together 
in  íront,  descended  to  her  knees.  The  sniall  Fez  cap  that  formed  her 
coiffuire  was  embroidered  witli  seed  pearls;  and  part  of  her  luxuriant 
tresses  were  bound  in  braided  fillets  around  it,  and  fastened  witli  dia- 
mond  pins,  thus  forming  a bcautiful  substituto  for  the  embroidered 
handkerchief  with  which  the  Turkish  women  generally  bind  on  their 
Fez  caps.  Ñor  liad  their  fa vourite  ornament  (natural  flowers,  which 
they  ever  mingle  with  their  jewellery,)  been  omitted;  a bouquet  of 
blue  hyacinths  was  nntwined  among  the  sunny  braids  of  her  liair,  and 
completed  the  cliaste  elegance  of  a costume  singularly  adapted  to 
harmonizo  with  a form  and  face  upon  which  Nature  liad  lavished  all 
her  treasures. 

The  Sultán  continued  gazing  upon  the  bcautiful  creature  before 
him  with  the  most  intense  admiration,  and  quite  unobserved  by  her, 
until,  liaving  performed  her  Iast  prostrations,  and  bent  her  forehead 
repeatedly  to  the  ground,  Adilé  prepared  to  rise.  Then  for  the  first 
time  she  became  aware  that  her  privacy  liad  been  invaded — that  witli- 
in  a few  paces  of  her  stood  a man  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
uncovered  face  ! A cry  of  terror  escaped  her,  and  blushing  with  re- 
sentment  at  his  audacity,  she  seized  her  yasmak,  hastily  threw  it 
over  her  head,  and  proceeded  to  adjust  it  as  quickly  as  her  tremhling 
fingers  would  permit;  then  rising,  that  she  might  Hy  from  the  spot 
wliere  sucli  an  indignity  had  been  offered  to  a Mahometan  woman, 
she  perceived  that  the  stranger  was  no  longer  there.  lie  had  moved 
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onwards  to  whcre  tlic  other  wotnen  were  assembled ; and  h¡s  statcly 
step  and  haughty  bearing  as  he  walked  among  tliem — their  low  obei- 
sances  at  bis  approach  — and  the  fact  of  his  being  there  alone,  wliere 
no  other  man  in  the  empire  would  daré  to  set  his  foot,  without  risk- 
ing  instant  death,  convinced  Adilé  that  it  was  the  Sultán  who  had 
surprised  her  — the  Sultán,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  privilege  of 
beholding  unveiled  the  faces  of  all  his  femóle  subjects.  She  saw  that 
he  drew  near  to  the  Asmé  Sultana,  and  after  conversing  with  her  for 
a few  moments,  passed  on,  and  quitted  the  place  without  vouehsafing 
a glance  to  any  of  the  other  women  present. 

After  the  first  moment  of  surprise  was  over,  Adilé  thoughtno  more 
of  this  inciden t ; it  never  occurred  to  her  that  admiration  of  her 
beauty  had  caused  her  sovereign  to  gaze  so  intently  upon  her ; she 
seemed  to  he  the  only  person  ignorant  of  the  fascination  which  her 
charms  exercised  over  eyery  one  who  carne  within  reach  of  their  in- 
fluence.  The  time  of  enlightenmcnt,  however,  was  not  distant. 

On  the  following  morning  all  was  bustlc  and  cxcitcment  at  Eyoub 
Serai.  A black  cunuch  had  arrived  from  the  palace  of  Kiadhané, 
whcre  the  Sultán  was  then  sojourning,  to  signify  to  the  Asmé  Sultana 
that  his  Highness  would  visit  her  that  afternoon.  líe  was  accompa- 
nied  by  two  slaves,  bearing  upon  their  heads  silver  trays,  covered 
with  scarlet  cachemire ; one  of  which  contained  a present  of  those 
costly  perfumes  which  are  reserved  for  the  especial  use  of  the  serag- 
lio,  to  be  distributed  among  the  Princess  s femaje  attendants ; the 
other,  a praying  carpet,  according  to  the  phrascology  of  the  sable 
ambassudor,  “ sent  by  the  Siiadow  of  God  upon  earth,*  him 

WHO  ADORNS  THE  TlIRONE  OF  ÍÍOYALTY  AND  WrIIO  EXALTS  THE 
SPLENDOUR  OF  THE  GaLIPIIATE,  TIIE  SULTAN  OF  OtTOMAN  SuL- 
tans,  to  the  slave,  Adilé,  whosc  i tead  has  touehed  the  sities  /”  It  was 
one  of  those  splendid  specimens  of  art  from  the  royal  manufactory 
of  Persia,  w hich  are  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  or 
as  presents  for  crowned  heads,  and  had  been  sent  by  the  Shah  to  the 
Sultán.  The  design  was  a collection  of  fíowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  delicate  colouring,  represen ted  with  a fidelity  to  Nature  truly 
surprising;  and  round  the  burder  was  woven,  in  gold  characters, 
some  verses  of  the  Pcrsian  poet,  Giami,  in  which,  under  a fanciful  al- 
lcgory,  and  in  the  glowing  language  of  profane  love,  he  has  depicted 
the  ardours  ofa  soul  inflamed  with  Divine  adoration,  aspiring  to  unite 
itself  to  the  Most  High.  More  than  one  of  the  fiow  ery  metaphors  it 
contained  was  applicable  to  the  declaration  which  the  Sultán  intend- 
ed to  convey  to  the  fair  slave;  íind,  had  not  herheart  been  pre-occu- 
pied,  she  must  have  felt  gratified  by  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
which  had  thus  led  him  to  envelope  the  avowal  of  the  sentiment  she 
had  inspired  in  the  mystical  language  of  sacred  poetry. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  reception  which 
awaited  the  Sultán  at  Eyoub  Serai.  Crimson  velvet  had  been  laid 
down  for  him  from  the  landing-place  where  he  disembarked,  to  the 
en  trance  of  the  palace.  Incense-bearers  preceded  him,  burning  per- 
fumes in  censers  formed  like  peacocks,  of  gold,  enamelled,  and  stud- 
ded  with  precious  stones.  All  the  apartments  through  which  he 
passed  were  lined  with  female  slaves,  attired  in  the  most  sumptuous 

* The  style  and  titles  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  to  which  are  added,  « most  Ulus- 
trious,  most  Powerful,  most  Glorious,  most  Majestic ; the  just  Pachishosh  ; the 
Serví tor  of  the  Two  Iloly  Cities  ; and  the  Master  of  the  Two  Lamls  and  the  Two 
Seas.” 
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nmnner ; in  the  corridor  leading  to  tlie  Iiall  of  audience  were  assem- 
bled  tile  Sultanas  chihouhge.cs  (pipe-bearers,)  cup-bcarers,  and  coftee- 
bearers;  but  the  principal  magnificencé  was  reserved  for  the  salaam- 
lihy  or  hall  of  audience,  whose  eeilings  and  walls,  exhibiting  one  gor- 
geous  mass  of  sculpture  and  gilding,  were  admirably  relieved  by  the 
azure  draperics  that  fell  beíore  the  doors,  and  the  palé  blue  velvet 
divans,  embroidered  with  gold  and  seed-pearls,  that  surrounded  three 
sides  of  tlie  room.  The  most  brilliant  Persian  carpets  overspréad  the 
íloor,  and  on  the  córner  of  the  divan  which  was  reserved  for  the  Sul- 
tán were  placed  cushions  of  cloth  of  gold,  enriched  with  the  imperial 
loograh  (cypher)  in  pearls  and  diamonds.  At  the  lowcr  end  of  the 
salaauilik  stood  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Asmé  Sultana's  slaves,  bare- 
foot.,  and  in  a triple  row,  the  singing  and  dancing-girls  occupying  the 
foremost  rank,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  favourite,  Adilé, 
lier  complexión  lieigh tened  by  the  emotions  that  agitated  her,  and 
lier  lovely  oyes  bent  to  the  ground  in  bashful  disorder.  At  the  door 
were  stationed  the  blaek  and  white  eunuchs,  and  the  mutes  of  the 
household,  ready  to  obey  the  behests  of  their  mistress. 

The  Sultán  took  his  place  in  the  córner  of  the  divan,  and  upon  a 
sign  from  him  — and  not  till  then  — his  sister  placed  herself  upon  a 
lower  cushion  at  his  feet.  Conversaron  forms  a very  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  ngrémens  of  Turkish  visits,  where  every  idea  appears  lite- 
rally  to  evaporate^n  smoké  J a few  questions,  and  their  succinct  an- 
swers,  and  all  is  said  ! On  tliis  oecasion,  wlien  refreshments  and  chi- 
bouques  liad  been  brought  in,  an  awful  silencc  prevailed,  which  was  not 
broken  until  the  Sultán  expressed  a desirc  to  be  entertained  with 
singing  and  dancing.  Then  the  Sultana  clapping  her  hands,  pro- 
nounced  aloud  the  ñame  of  Adilé,  and  the  young  slave  advancing, 
prostrated  herself  at  her  mistress’s  feet,  raised  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment  to  her  forehead,  and  then  took  possession  of  a low  cushion  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  where,  her  mandoline  having  been  brought  to 
her,  she  accompanied  herself  with  exquisito  skill  in  a Turkish  bailad, 
admirably  ndapted  to  the  quality  of  her  sweet  and  flexible  voice,  and 
the  words  of  which  turned  upon  that  beautiful  castern  compliment : 
“ The  moon  shines  upon  many  night-flowers,  yet  the  night-flower  sees 
only  one  moon.  To  you  there  are  many  like  me,  yet  to  me  there  is 
none  like  you  but  yourself.  Many  luminaries  are  awake  in  the  skies, 
but  which  of  them  can  be  compared  to  the  sun?  ” Adilé  thought  of 
Spiridion  as  she  sung,  and  these  words,  secretly  addressed  to  him, 
imparted  a tenderness  to  her  voice  and  countenance,  which  rendered 
her  beauty  still  more  irresistible.  The  Sultán  believed  that  they 
were  intended  for  himself;  and,  lost  in  delight,  with  his  eyes  flxed 
upon  the  lovely  songstress,  he  forgot  to  applaud  save  by  a deep-drawn 
sigh  ! 

Dancing  succeeded  to  the  song  of  the  young  Georgian  ; and  again 
were  her  talents  put  into  requisition.  Twelve  singing  girls,  seated 
upon  a divan,  commenced  a low  chant,  which  gradually  swelled  into  a 
loud  chorus,  as,  swerving  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  they  marked 
the  measurc  with  their  languorous  movements,  and  the  strokes  of  their 
tambourines.  Adilé,  vvlio  liad  disappeared  during  the  symphony,  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  exhibition  that  was  to  follow,  now  re-entered, 
attired  in  a short  vest,  and  trousers  of  silver  stuíf,  her  waist  confíned 
by  a earnation-coloured  shawl,  and  her  hair  unbraided,  floating  in 
luxuriant  disorder  over  her  shpulders,  and  nearly  desccnding  to  her 
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feet  likc  a golden  vcil.  Máhmoud  could  not  represa  an  exclamation 
oí’  deliglit  as  shc  glidcd  ¡nto  the  centre  of  tlie  hall,  and  spunded  her 
castanets  ; but  bis  admiration  kncw  no  bounds  whcn  thc  flexible  grace 
of  her  limbs,  and  all  the  poetry  of  movement  whicli  she  possessed  in 
such  rare  perfection  developed  theinselves  in  one  of  those  pantomimic 
dances  peculiar  to  the  Turkish  harems,  (and  so  nearly  approximating 
to  the  cachucha  and  fandango  as  to  lead  to  a belief  that  the  national 
dances  of  Spain  are  of  Eastern  origin,)  vvhich  the  dignity  and  modesty 
of  her  gestures,  and  the  purity  that  breathed  in  her  countenance,  re- 
deemed  from  even  a shadow  of  that  indelicacy  whicli  is  their  general 
charaeteristic. 

‘ ‘ Afcrhi — aferin  / (well  done,)”  repeatedly  burst  from  the  Sultán *s 
lips  as  he  followed  with  his  eyes  every  expressive  movement  of  the 
enchantress ; and  wlien  the  dance  was  over,  he  took  from  his  finger 
the  costly  diamond,  upon  which  was  engraven  his  toograh,  and  send- 
ing  it  to  Adilé,  said  aloud : “ Let  the  slave  Adilo  ask  of  the  Sultán 
what  boon  she  will,  it  shall  be  granted  to  her  upon  showinghim  that 
ring!”  Then  turning  to  his  sister,  “ By  theglory  of  Alluh  ! ” he  ex- 
elaimed, — “ by  the  soul  of  the  Prophct ! the  slave  inust  be  mine  I ” 

To  which  the  Sultana  replied,  ‘f  May  your  shadow  never  be  less 
upon  earth  ! the  slave  shall  be  yours — provided  she  be  willing  I ” 

But  she  was  not  willing.  Although  Sultán  Mnhmoud  was  at  that 
time  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  strikingly  handsome,*with  a form  full  of 
dignity,  and  a countenance  which,  albeit  naturally  austere  and  impe- 
rious  in  its  expression,  became  absolutely  dazzling  when  he  smilcd; 
although  he  was  yet  without  male  children,  and  that  royal  honours 
awaited  the  fortúnate  slave  who  should  give  him  a son  ; although  an 
elevation  to  the  seraglio  is  the  object  of  ambition  to  every  female  in 
the  Turkish  empire, — yet  Adilé  remained  unmoved.  In  her  yoting 
and  loving  heart  there  was  no  room  for  ambition  ; a counteracting 
¡nfluence  had  taken  possession  of  its  inmost  recesses,  and  directed  its 
every  pulsation.  The  brilliant  lot  that  courted  her  acceptance  was 
one  from  which  she  turned  witli  coid  distaste;  her  solé  ambition  was 
to  reign  paramount  in  the  aftections  of  the  man  she  loved, — the  only 
man,  she  felt,  that  she  could  ever  love, — and  that  man  was  not  the 
Sultán  I Although,  to  adopt  the  figurative  language  of  the  East, 
“ her  head  had  touched  the  skies,”  in  the  estimation  of  every  one, 
from  the  moment  in  which  the  sovereign’s  preference  for  her  had 
bcen  manifested,  her  heart  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despon- 
deney  and  disrnay  as  soou  as  the  trutli  was  pressed  upon  her  mvn 
conviction  ; and  when  the  Asmé  Sultana  eommunicated  to  her  the 
demand  which  the  Sultán  had  made  for  her  to  be  removed  to  his 
harem,  Adilé,  instead  of  hetraying  any  exultation,  cast  herself  at  her 
mistress's  feet  in  the  deepest  grief,  entreated  that  she  might  remain 
with  her,  supplieated  that  her  protection  might  shield  her  from  the 
Sultan's  love,  and,  with  tears  and  passionate  gestures,  expressed  her 
iuvmcible  repugnance  to  the  brilliant  prospeet  that  had  opened  to 
her.  “ What  means  this  passion  of  grief,  Adilé,  my  soul  ? ” ínquired 
the  astonished  Sultana. 

“ I cannot  love  the  Sultán ! ” replied  the  weeping  girl.  11  I am  un- 
worthy  of  the  high  destinies  he  offers  me — it  would  kill  me  to  accept 
them  ! Let  your  slave  remain  near  you — here  at  your  feet — the  only 
boon  she  craves — and  never  quit  you — never  ! — unless,”  she  added, 
tremulously,  “ it  be  to  hecome  the  wife  of  one  in  her  own  station.” 
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Too  liappy  to  retain  her  favourite  near  her,  the  Sultana  conimu- 
nicated’to  her  hrother  the  unqualified  repugnance  whiclr Adilé  liad 
objeeted  to  bis  wishes,  and  signified  her  own  determinalion  to  extern! 
to  her  that  protection  from  his  pursuit  for  wliich  she  had  so  earnest- 
ly  supplicated,  and  to  whicli  she  was  entitled,  as  belonging  to  a royal 
lmrem.  Mahmoud,  wounded  and  surprised  by  this  unlooked-for  re- 
jection,  refrained  from  euforcing  bis  wishes  ; but  his  passion  gathered 
violcnce  from  the  opposition  it  cncountered,  and,  so  far  from  rclin- 
cjuishing  the  ¡dea  of  possessing  Adilé,  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to 
her  heart  and  her  imagination,  by  bringing  into  play  all  those  accom- 
plishments  which  he  so  cminently  possessed,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
countless  splendours  that  surrounded  liim.  lie  resolved  to  enlist 
her  vanity  in  his  favour,  by  showing  her  the  liaughty  Mahmoud, 
the  Sultán  of  the  Qttoman  Sultans,  not  as  an  imperious  master,  but 
¡n  the  novel  light  of  an  humble  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  a slave  1 
He  swore  by  the  ashes  of  bis  father  that  he  would  win  her  into  a 
reciprocity  of  sentiment,  or  dazzle  her  into  a wiHinguess  to  accept 
the  honours  that  were  tendered  to  her. 

And  now  commenced  for  Adilé  a system  of  double  persecution, 
which  she  knew  not  how  to  evade,  and  could  not  put  an  end  to.  On 
the  one  hand  Spiridion,  whose  feelings  were  not  of  a nature  to  brook 
for  any  lengtli  of  time  the  restricted  intercourse  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  was  unceasing 
in  his  efforts  to  tempt  Adilé  into  some  imprudence.  He  urged  her 
to  trust  herself  to  Mariamne,  who  had  undertaken  to  convey  her,  dis- 
guised,  to  her  abode  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  where  tliey  rniglit  raeet 
without  fear  of  ínterruption.  He  was  even  anxious  to  attempt  an 
entry  into  the  harem  under  the  garb  of  a femalc  (twice  already  he 
had,  muffled  in  a feriyee  and  veil,  spoken  to  her  in  the  cemetery) ; 
but  from  thesc  mad  projects,  communicated  to  her  by  the  oíd  Jewess, 
the  puré  feelings  of  Adilé  recoiled  in  terror ; her  heart,  besides,  had 
fixed  itself  upon  another  dénouemenf  ; and  when  the  unjust  and  pas- 
sionate  reproaches  with  which  Spiridion  resented  her  timidity  were 
repeated  to  her,  she  calmly  replied,  “ Tell  him,  if  he  loves  me  that  he 
will  abjure  his  faith,  and  become  a true  believer ; tJien  he  may  ask 
me  in  marriage ; and  the  Sultana,  my  mistrcss,  loves  me  too  well  to 
refuse  her  consen t to  my  happiness.”  Spiridion,  however,  was  not 
prepared  to  give  such  a proof  of  his  devotion  for  Adilé  as  she,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  heart,  expected.  She  had  indeed  inspired  him  with 
a sudden  and  most  overwhelming  passion,  and  his  ardent  nature  led 
him  not  only  to  rusli  headlong  into  any  imprudence  that  was  likely 
to  insure  its  gratification,  but  also  to  overlook  the  probabilities  of 
detection,  These  rash  characters,  however,  are  rarely  capable  of  any 
important  or  sustaincd  sacrifico  ; and  the  one  for  which  Adilé  had  stipu- 
lated  in  volved  conscientious  ser  uples  which  Spiridion  could  not  over- 
eóme, partly  because  be  execrated  íslamism  with  all  tbe  intemperate 
liatred  of  a Greek,  and  partly  because  a marriage  bad  already  been 
arranged  for  him  in  bis  own  conntry.  But  these  objections  be  for- 
bore  to  communicate. 

On  tile  other  liand,  tbe  Sultán  frequently  visited  bis  sister,  that  be 
miglit  drink  delicious  poison  from  tbe  bright  oyes  of  Adilé.  Faitliful 
to  bis  project  of  captivating  her  by  a system  of  refined  gallantry  and 
magniíieenee,  lie  de v ised  a series  of  entertainments,  (ostensibly  for 
tbe  Asmé  Sultana,)  which  enabied  him  to  exhibit  to  the  astonished 
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view  of  the  young  slave  the  incalculable  riches  of  bis  various  palaces, 
and  tbe  fairy-splendour  wbicb  perpetually  surrounded  tbc  feiiiales  of 
bis  harem.  Delicious  pic-nic  partí  es,  too,  were  given  by  bim  in  tbe 
Seraglio  Gardens,  the  Sultan’s  Valley,  and  Guink  Sucy,  at  which  be 
always  appeared  in  State,  surrounded  by  ali  the  regal  pomp  and  im- 
posing  grandeur  so  well  calculáted  to  strike  upon  and  dazzle  tbe 
imagination.  But  the  most  charming  fete  of  all  was  given  at  Kiadliané. 
After  exbibiting  to  tbe  ladies  assembled  tbere  bis  skill  in  arcbery, 
and  tbe  grace  and  dextcrity  witb  wbicb  he  drove  four  horses  bar- 
nessed  to  a Europcan  carriage  through  tbe  nieadows,  tbe  Sultán 
caused  a sumptuous  rcpast  of  more  tban  a hundred  disbes  to  be 
served  up  in  bowls  of  Indian  china  and  umssive  gold  in  tbc  palace. 
Turkish  etiquette  forbids  that  tbe  sovereign  should  ever  eat  with  his 
women;  but  wisbing  to  mark  bis  condescension,  Mabmoud  walked 
tbrougb  the  room  wbile  they  were  at  dinner,  approached  tbe  table, 
and  dipping  bisfingers  into  several  of  tbe  disbes,  extracted  from  them 
sundry  delicate  morsels,  wbicb  be  bestowed  upon  bis  sister  and  hcr 
favourite  attendant.  After  sunset  tbe  gardens  were  beautifully  illu- 
minated  witb  coloured  lamps,  some  placed  in  tbe  grass  like  glow- 
worms,  otbers  forming  brilliant  arcados  and  pyramids,  wbose  Iris- 
tints  (reflected  in  the  sparkling  waters  of  tbe  innumerable  fountains, 
as  tbey  ascended  higb  into  tbe  air,  and  fell  dashing  into  their  marble 
basins,)  imparted  to  them  tbe  appearance  of  sbowers  of  precious 
stones  ; wbile  in  tbe  meadows  beyond  a magnificent  exhibition  of 
fire-works,  directed  by  Italian  artists,  filled  tbe  puré  skies  witb  their 
fantastic.  splendours.  Tbe  gilded  lattices  of  tbe  lovely  Kiosk,  before 
described,  were  tbrown  opon  ; and  wlien  tbe  Sovereign  and  bis  guests 
had  taken  tlieir  places  tbere,  a concert  of  instrumental  musie,  per- 
formed  by  invisible  musicians  among  tbe  trees,  mingled  its  strains 
bannoniously  with  tbe  measured  dashing  of  tbc  waterfalls.  Between 
eacb  piece  the  singing  and  dancing-girls  attacbed  to  tbe  royal  harem 
were  called  upon  to  exhibit  their  powers ; but  not  one  among  them 
eould  equal  Adilé.  At  last  tbe  Sultán,  wbose  talents  as  a poer. 
and  a musician  were  of  a very  high  order,  called  for  bis  mandoline, 
and  fixing  bis  oyes  upon  the  young  Georgian  witb  an  expression  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  struck  a few  light  cbords,  wbile  be  sung  one  of 
tbe  beautiful  songs  of  Hafiz,  wbicb  appeared  to  llave  been  purposcly 
written  to  convoy  to  tbe  insensible  fair  one  tbe  impassioned  senti- 
ments  of  her  illustrious  lover. 

“ Ob  ! gcntle  summer-wind  ! if  tbou  shouldst  pass  by  tbe  abode  of 
her  whom  my  heart  adores,  bear  upon  thy  wings  to  me  tbe  perfume 
of  her  musky  tresses. 

“ For  that  odour  sball  fill  my  soul  with  voluptuous  joy,  even  as 
though  it  conveyed  to  me  a message  from  tbe  beloved  one. 

“ But  if  tbou  art  too  feeble  to  sustain  so  precious  a burtben,  scatter 
atleast  upon  my  eyelids  thedust  that  tbou  gatberest  upon  tbe  thresh- 
old  of  her  door — tbe  dust  wbicb  her  feet  liave  pressed. 

“ My  heart,  once  lofty  and  unbending  as  tbe  pino  tree,  now  trern- 
bles  and  bends  like  the  willow,  subdued  by  tbe  ardent  leve  wbicb  her 
beauties  llave  inspired. 

“ Although  my  beloved  smiles  not  upon  me,  yet  does  she  know 
that  1 would  give  the  wbole  universe  in  exchange  for  one  tender 
glance  from  her  radian t eyes. 

“ How  would  I rcjoice  to  be  cmancipated  from  tbe  toils  and  cares 
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of  lite,  tliat  I raight  (levóte  myself  solely  to  her  to  wliom  my  lieart  is 
destined  to  be  the  vassal  and  slave.” 

The  song  over,  and  the  moment  of  departure  having  arrived,  six 
black  slaves  entered,  bearing  silver  baskets  piled  up  with  embroidered 
handkerchiefs,  Persian  stuffs,  perfumes,  jewellery,  &c.  which  the  Sultán 
distributed  amoug  the  ladies.  Adilé's  share  was  a passion-flower  in 
colourcd  stones.  She  could  not  mistake  the  allusion  it  was  intended 
to  convoy,  and  her  hcart  sickencd  as  she  placed  it  among  her  braided 
tresses. 

Poor  Adilé  ! these  proofs  of  love,  so  far  from  gratifying  her  feel- 
ings,  rendered  her  supremety  wretched.  She  felt  her  powers  of  en- 
durante fast  ebbing  away,  and,  to  spare  herself  farther  triáis  of  a 
similar  nature,  pleaded  illness,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  apartment ; 
when  the  attcndance  of  Mariamne  in  her  medical  capacity  at  last 
cnabled  the  young  slave  to  open  her  acliing  heart  to  her, — to  tell  her 
how  dearer  than  ever  Spiridion  was  to  her, — how  hateful  the  Sul- 
tan’s  visit, — and  how  utterly  impossible  that  she  could  ever  yield  to 
him. 

But  this  announcement  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  aftairs  in 
Mariamne’s  judgment,  and  suddcnly  cancelled  all  her  previous  opi- 
nions.  At  one  glance  she  saw  the  imprudence  of  promoting  an  in- 
trigue for  a female  on  whom  the  Sultán  had  placed  his  affections,  and 
the  immense  personal  consequence  that  she  herself  would  derive 
from  Adilé’s  elevation  to  his  harem,  in  becoming  the  confidente  of 
the  great  Padishah’s  favourite.  Visions  of  wealth  floated  before  her 
eyes,  and  dazzled  her  imagmation ; the  various  professions  of  nurse, 
doctress,  bone-setter,  and  buyer  and  retailer  of  the  cast-off  finery  of 
wealthy  harems,  which  she  followed  in  common  with  so  many  other 
oíd  Jewesses  in  Constantinople,  procured  her  but  a modérate  liveli- 
hood ; but  when  the  royal  harem  should  be  open  to  her  as  a field  for 
advanccment,  she  felt  assurcd  of  reaping  a golden  harvest. 

“ Ahi ! Adilé  gnzum  ! ” she  exclaimed,  “ are  you  mad  ? The  sun 
of  royalty  shines  upon  you,  and  you  would  lude  your  head  behind  a 
cloud  I What  do  I say  ? — a cloud  ! You  would  bury  yourself  in  the 
mire,  and  eat  dirt ! These  Greeks  are  swine — they  laugh  at  Maho- 
metan  women  I ” 

“ You  (lid  not  always  think  so,  Mariamne,”  returned  Adilé. 
u Oh  ! my  soul  ! what  can  I say  ? I was  mad  too — we  are  all  mad 
sometimos.  Bcsidc9,  the  Sultán  did  not  love  you  tlien.  He  indeed 
is  a man  I Look  at  his  beard  — look  at  his  eyes,  and  then  compare 
this  smooth-faced  boy,  this  sakalsiz  (no  beard)  with  him.” 

u No,  no  ! ” exclaimed  Adilé,  “ I cannot  forget  Spiridion.  Do  not 
abandon  me,  Mariamne,  my  soul ! Go  to  him  from  me,  and  tell  him, 
that  if  he  loves  me  he  will  become  an  Islamite,  and  then  he  can 
marry  me,  and  reseue  me  from  the  Sultan's  hateful  love.” 

“ Do  I look  like  a fool,  oh  woman?”  interrupted  the  oíd  crone, 
with  vivacity,  “ that  you  think  I will  set  myself  up  to  connive  against 
the  Sultán,  my  master?  Ahli  / his  eyes  are  everywhere — he  has  a 
thousand  ears,  and  they  are  all  open.  Ai,  ai?  I feel  the  bowstring 
already  round  my  throat ! ” she  continued,  shuddering.  4<  Forget  Spi- 
ridion as  fast  as  you  can,  my  Sultana,  and  you  will  soon  learn  how 
to  valué  a great  Padishah’s  favour.” 

Ñor  could  Adilé  move  the  crafty  oíd  woman  to  any  other  answer. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Sultán,  baílled  in  all  his  attcmpts  to  propitiate 
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tlie  tendcrness  of  Adilé,  at  last  suspccted  that  some  cause  more 
powerful  than  mere  indifierence  must  llave  produced  her  extraordi- 
nary  coldncss  to  his  suit.  Being  dctermined  to  sift  tlie  affair  to  t lie 
bottom,  he  privately  sent  for  the  Asme  Sultanu’s  cliief  euuuch,  and 
ordered  him  to  watch  narrowly.  over  the  slave  Adilé,  and  report  to 
him  whether  he  remarked  anything  extraordinary  ¡n  her  conduct. 
Almost  simultaneously  witli  this  command  Mariamne,  wlio,  after 
mature  deliberation,  liad  come  to  the  opinión,  that  if  Spiridion  could 
be  privately  got  out  of  the  way,  or  even  made  away  with,  and  all 
liope  thus  destroyed  in  the  lieart  of  Adilé,  she  would  soon  submit  to 
her  removal  to  the  Sultan’s  harem, — after  turning  in  her  liead  liovv 
sucli  an  evcnt  miglit  be  compassed,  carne  to  the  resolution  of  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultana’s  cliief  eunucli.  Sceking  her  op- 
portunity,  and  taking  him  aside,  she  said,  “ The  slave  Adilé  is  mad. 
She  is  sick  with  love  for  some  smooth-cheeked  Giaour,  and  she  will 
commit  a folly  if  she  be  not  watched/* 

“ Wallah  ! 99  ejaculated  the  eunuch  “ VVho  is  the  beardless  dog 
that  she  loves,  that  we  may  kill  him,  and  sell  his  mother  and  sisters  ?” 
“ How  do  I know?"  answered  Mariamne,  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation  compelí  i ng  her  to  feign  complete  ignorance  oí*  the  person  of 
Adilé’s  lover,  lest  the  part  she  had  taken  in  promoting  their  inter- 
course  should  come  to  light,  and  place  her  own  life  in  jeopardy. 
“ She  would  not  tell  me  who  he  is  when  she  found  that  1 would  not 
be  a go-between  for  them.  All  that  I know  is,  that  she  owns  her 
soul  to  be  sick  with  love  for  a Christian,  curses  light  upon  them  all  I 
— and  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  refused  going  to  the  Sultan’s 
harem.  She  told  me  that  she  would  give  her  eyes  to  speak  with  the 
boy.  And  so  I have  come,  my  aga,  to  put  you  on  the  watch.  If  you 
see  her  slip  out  and  speak  to  a man , tlien  be  sure  that  he  is  the  man% 
and  you  may  safely  kill  him  at  once/' 

“ Bismillah  ! 99  said  the  eunuch,  half  drawing  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard  ; u we  will  kill  the  animal  when  we  find  him  ! ” 

Rifaat  took  his  mensures  accordingly,  and  tying  up  his  ankle,  as  if 
lie  had  sprained  it,  delegated  another  of  the  eunuchs  to  take  his  place 
the  next  day  when  the  Asmé  Sultana  went  out,  and  stealing  into  the 
long  corridor  of  the  harem,  lay  perdu  behind  an  opon  door,  witliin 
sight  of  Adilé’s  chamber,  watch  ing  whether  she  would  leave  it  or  not. 
lie  soon  saw  her  venture  stealthily  fortli,  wrapped  in  her  ferigee  and 
yasmah , and  after  listening  for  a few  moments,  and  looking  carefully 
all  around  to  see  if  any  one  was  within  sight,  she  started  rapidly  for- 
ward,  threaded  the  various  passages  that  led  to  the  entrance  of  the 
palace,  and  then  gaining  the  open  air,  turned  immediately  into  the 
cemetcry  of  Eyoub.  Rifaat  followed  at  a distance,  just  keeping  her 
in  view,  and  saw  that  when  she  had  gained  the  shadiest  part  of  the 
cemetery  she  was  joined  by  a Turkish  woman,  with  wliom  she  con- 
versed  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  quitting  her,  returned 
alone  to  the  palace  in  the  same  hurried  manner.  For  two  successivc 
days,  exactly  the  same  conduct  was  observed ; on  the  third,  carly  in 
the  morning,  llifaat  reported  to  the  Sultán  what  he  had  remarked, 
and  also  the  intelligence  impartcd  to  him  by  Mariamne.  The  jcalous 
suspicions  of  Mahmoud  were  fired  by  this  communication,  and  laying 
his  commands  upon  Rifaat  to  be  secrct  as  the  grave  on  thesubject,  he 
told  him  that  he  should  now  take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and 
should  not  require  his  farther  assistance  in  investigating  it. 
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At  onc  o’clock  that  day,  the  Asmé  Sultana  and  her  suite  having 
gone  out  as  usual  in  arabas,  and  Rifaat  having  resumed  bis  attend- 
ance  upon  his  mistress,  Adilé  again  stole  forth,  and  wended  her  way 
to  the  cemetery,  where  the  veiled  female  awaited  her  coming.  They 
walked  about  beneath  the  thickest  shade  for  a short  time,  so  occupied 
with  each  other  as  not  to  have  perceived  that  tliree  men  were  stand- 
ing  at  some  distance  from  them  ; tlien  seating  tliemselves  under  the 
shadow  of  a high  tomb-stonc,  they  continued  their  conversation  with 
considerable  animation.  While  this  was  passing,  onc  of  the  men  cau- 
tiously  made  a circular  inove  in  the  direction  in  vvhich  the  two  women 
were  seated,  and  advanced  towards  the  back  of  the  tomb-stone 
against  which  they  were  leaning,  where,  taking  up  his  position  under 
cover  of  it,  he  could  unseen  overhear  all  they  said. 

“ 1 daré  not  come  again,  Spiridion,”  said  one  of  the  voices.  “ I shall 
be  discovered,  and  tlien  we  shall  both  be  lost.  I should  not  have  ven- 
tured  to-day,  liad  ¡t  not  been  for  the  Jast  time.” 

“ How,  for  the  last  time  1 ” returned  the  other  voice,  which  was 
cvidently  that  of  a man.  “ There  would  be  less  chance  of  discovery 
if  you  would  but  meet  me  at  the  Jewesss  house,  as  I have  long  so 
vainly  entreated  you.  You  do  not  love  me,  or  you  would  not  be  thus 
rigorous.” 

“ A llah  knows  how  I love  you!  ” returned  the  female  voice;  “and 
if  your  love  only  equals  mine,  you  will  consen t to  do  that  which  will 
unite  us  for  ever.  Bccorne  a Mussulman,  and  then  ask  me  in  mar- 
riage,  and  the  Sultana  my  mistress  will  give  me  to  you.  The  Sultán 
is  noble  and  generous:  he  will  soon  forget  that  1 have  for  a mornent 
pleased  his  eyes,  and  he  will  not  oppose  our  happiness.  This  is  what 
I carne  to  say  to  you  to-day.  You  must  choose  between  seeking  me 
for  a wife  or  seeing  me  no  more.  We  are  watched,  I know.  I can  no 
longer  endure  this  life  of  terror  and  deceit.” 

“ Adilé,  my  soul,  give  me  time  for  reflexión ; only  meet  me  once  at 
Mariamne's  house,  and  I will  then  give  you  a deeided  answer.” 

“ Never — never  I 1 am  mad  to  listen  to  you,”  replied  Adilé  ; “ I 
never  have,  and  never  will  meet  you  there.” 

“ Js  this  your  love?”  ¡nterrupted  the  male  voice,  in  an  accent  of 
bitterness.  “ What  have  you  done  to  prove  it  ? A few  flowers,  a 
lew  messages  sent  by  an  oíd  Jewess  ! — while  /adore  you  with  a 
passion  which  makes  me  ready  to  risk  my  life  ! Have  I not  suppli- 
catcd  that  you  would  admit  me  ¡uto  the  harem,  and  if  discovered 
there,  should  I not  be  killed  like  a dog?  But  you  would  not — you 
would  not.  You  know  not  what  it  is  to  love  I ” And  in  his  pensión- 
ate excitement  he  threw  his  five  Hngers  extended  ¡uto  the  air,  with 
that  gestare  of  unutterable  contempt  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  and 
which  serves  as  a note  of  admiration  to  their  intemperate  ontbursts. 

The  liand  was  seized  and  íirmly  grasped  by  some  one  from  behind, 
who  at  the  same  mornent  advancing,  laid  his  other  hand  upon  Spiri- 
dion’s  gamak  to  remove  it. 

“ L'orbear  ! ” said  the  young  Greek,  quickly  subduing  his  voice  to 
almost  feminine  softness.  “ 1 am  a Mahometan  woman  — you  daré 
not  uncover  my  lace  ! ” 

Adilé  lookcd  up  in  terror  at  the  intruder,  whose  dress  and  appear- 
ance  was  that  of  a merchant;  but  the  mornent  she  caught  a distinct 
view  of  his  countenance  she  uttered,  with  a cry  of  agony,  “The 
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Sultán  !”*  and  fallíng  upon  her  face,  remained  motionless  at  liis 
feet. 

“ The  Sultán  has  a right  to  behold  unveiled  the  face  of  cvcry  wo- 
man  in  his  empire,”  said  Mahmoud,  tearing  off  the  gcismak  of  the  pre- 
tended female,  and  discovering  the  handsome  features  of  Spiridion 
Metaxa  blanched  with  terror  and  surprise.  Tlien  beckoning  to  one 
of  the  attendants,  who  during  the  whole  transaction  liad  remained 
standing  in  the  same  spot  where  he  liad  left  tliem,  “ Take  liini  away,” 
said  the  Sultán,  “ and  let  hím  die  this  evening  at  sunset!  ” 

And  the  unfortunate  lover,  not  daring  to  resist  the  stern  mándate, 
was  immediately  removed. 

At  tliese  dreadful  words  Adilé  raised  lier  face  from  the  dust,  and 
clasping  her  hands  in  despair,  exclaimed,  “ Mercy  I mercy ! ” 

“ There  is  no  mercy  íor  his  crime,”  returned  the  Sultán,  with  a 
stern  inflexibility  in  his  voice  and  manncr,  which  caused  the  heart  of 
Adilé  to  die  away  witliin  her.  , “ A Giaour  who  seeks  for  intercourse 
with  a Mahometan  woman  incurs  death  for  himself  and  for  her.  Away 
with  him  ! — to-night  he  dies  ! ” 

“ We  are  innocent ! ” exclaimed  the  unhappy  slave,  gathering 
strength  from  despair,  and  fixing  her  tearless  eyes  upon  him  with 
soul-subduing  earnestness, — “ we  llave  never  met  elsewhere  but  here. 
Oh  ! mercy,  mercy,  dread  Sultán  ! The  great  Allah  is  merciful,  and 
are  you  not  his  sbadow  upon  earth  ? ” 

The  Sultán  was  softened,  spite  of  himself,  by  her  look.  Never 
liad  she  appcared  more  lovely  than  in  tliat  attitude  of  passionate  en- 
treaty.  Her  gasmak  liad  become  unfas tened  in  the  agitation  of  her 
disordered  movements,  and  left  exposed  to  his  gaze  the  wliole  of  her 
beautiful  countenance,  blanched  to  marble  whiteness  by  the  agony  of 
her  eniotions.  Adilé  perceived  the  impression  she  liad  made  upon 
him,  and  reiterated  her  supplication  in  heart-piercing  accents, — 
if  Mercy  for  Spiridion  ! — mercy  I ” 

Rut  tliat  ñame  reatvakened  all  the  jealous  rage  of  Mahmoud,  and 
stamping  with  fury,  he  exclaimed,  u He  has  seeit  t/our  face , and  there - 
fore  he  dies  t ” 

“No,  no! — you  are  too  just,  too  generous,  too  noble  to  spill  his 
blood  for  liaving  loved  me/'  continued  the  young  slave,  emboldened 
by  her  misery,  and  careless,  in  the  urgeney  of  her  fears  for  Spiridion, 
whether  she  exasperated  her  angry  sovereign  further  against  herself : 
“ lias  not  my  lord  the  Sultán  loved  his  slave  too  ? ” 

“ And  for  the  sake  of  that  infidel  you  scorned  my  love  ! ” exclaimed 
the  Sultán,  in  a bursL  of  passion.  “ Ye  símil  botli  die  ! ” 

“ I liad  seen  him  first,”  replicd  Adilé,  meekly,  “ and  it  was  my  his- 
met  (fate)  to  love  him.  Dared  I give  to  the  Sultán  a heart  darkened 
by  another’s  image  ? ” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  during  wliicli  the  young  Georgian 
remained  kneeling,  with  her  lovely  eyes  fixed  upon  the  angry  coun- 
tenance of  her  sovereign,  and  her  clasped  hands  raised  towards  him, 
when,  as  he  motioned  her  to  rise,  the  brilliant  rays  of  a diamond  011 
his  finger  fiashed  in  the  sun-light  with  intolerable  briglitness.  Adilé 
started,  as  if  a sudden  inspiration  liad  given  her  new  life,  and  uttering 
a smothered  cry,  thrust  her  hand  into  her  bosom,  and  drew  from 

Sultán  JUahmouiL  like  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  liad  a great  propensity 
for  periinihiilutiug  his  capital  in  disgnise,  wliicli  enahled  him  to  redresa  manygríev- 
ances,  which  would  llave  esenped  the  observation  of  the  sovereign  in  his  palace. 
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thence  a ring,  suspended  round  her  neck  b y a silken  eord,  wliicli  she 
held  up  to  thc  Suítan’s  view  with  trembling  eagerness. 

“ When  the  unworthy  slave  Adilé  first  found  favour  ¡n  the  Sultan’s 
sight,”  she  exclaimed,  “ he  sent  her  this  ring,  and  said,  < Let  the  slave 
Adilé  ask  of  thc  Sultán  what  boem.  she  will,  it  ¿hall  be.  granted  to  her  upan 
showing  him  that  ring  * The  great  Padíshah  will  not  retract  his  royal 
word.  The  hoon  for  which  his  slave  supplicates  is  the  life  of  Spiri- 
dion  Metaxa  ! ” 

Quite  unprepared  for  such  an  appeal,  and  in  no  dcgrcc  inelined  lo 
redeem  the  pledge  which  he  liad  so  lightly  given,  Mahmoud  re- 
mained  in  angry  irrcsolution  for  a moment,  looking  at  her  with  me- 
nace  in  his  eyes,  and  vengeance  stifling  every  nobler  feeling  in  his 
bosom.  At  last,  evading  the  question,  “ Have  yon  no  boon  to  ask  for 
yourself?”  he  said,  “and  do  you  know  the  fute  that  awaits  you? — 
the  bowstring  and  thc  saek  ? ” 

“ Your  slave  is  ready  to  die,”  she  replied. 

“ Is  the  Giaour  so  dear  to  you,  that  you  would  ask  his  life  in  pre- 
ference  to  your  own  ? ” continued  the  Sultán. 

“ Yes,”  replied  Adilé,  with  courage.  “Your  promise — your  pro- 
mise, dread  Sultán  I Grant  me  the' life  of  Spiridion — let  him  return 
to  his  own  country,  never  to  leave  it,  and  do  with  me  what  you  will ! 99 

“ Then,  by  the  soul  of  the  Prophet ! ” exclaimed  the  Sultán,  in  un- 
controllable  fury,  “ ye  sliall  both  die  ! If  he  liad  a thousand  lives,  he 

should  y ¡cid  tliem  all  up  for  being  so  well  loved  by  you  ! 1 spit  at 

my  promise,  and  throw  it  to  the  winds ! 99 

Then  beckoning  to  the  last  remaining  attendant,  a mute,  who  im- 
niedmtely  drew  near,  he  whispered  a few  words  in  his  ear,  and  turn- 
ing  to  Adilé,  commanded  her  to  follow  him. 

She  aróse  without  uttering  a word,  and  scarcely  ablc  lo  drag  her 
trembling  ümbs,  followed  the  mute  out  of  thc  cemetery  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where,  in  a little  ereek  not  far  from  the  palace,  were  moored 
several  caiques  for  hirc.  He  bcckoned  the  nearest  caichgce  to  ad- 
vance  his  boat,  and  placing  the  half-fainting  Adilé  in  it,  took  his  seat 
at  a respectful  distance  from  her,  and  signified  to  the  hoatmen  to 

row  to  Seraglio  Point.  Arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  palace  gar- 

dens,  he  caused  the  boat  to  pulí  up  cióse  to  a little  door  in  the  wall, 
(over  which  is  a small  projecting  wooden  bridge  with  a shelving  ap- 
pendage,  something  like  an  open  spout,  constructcd  purposely  for 
precipitating  into  the  Bosphorus  the  bodies  of  thc  women  who  are 
strangled  in  the  seraglio,)  and  disembarking,  conducted  Adilé  through 
the  fatal  door  into  a sort  of  pavilion,  or  kiosk,  cióse  to  it,  where  he 
left  her  alone,  carefully  locking  the  door  after  him. 

How  the  hours  passed  she  knew  not,  for  grief  and  terror  liad  tlirown 
her  into  a stupor  nearly  approaching  to  insensibility  ; but  as  the  last 
glorious  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  streamed  through  the  latticcs  of 
her  prison,  and  shed  a transicnt  glory  ncar  the  cushions  where  she  lay 
prostrate,  she  was  roused  into  an  agony  of  consciousness,  for  she  knew 
that  at  that  hour  Spiridion  was  to  die.  Presently  all  grew  dark  and 
indistinct — for  her  the  bitterness  of  deatli  liad  passed  in  that  brief 
moment  of  anguish  endured  for  him ; and  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  same  mute  appeared  with  a lantern,  and  beckoned  to  her  to  rise 
from  the  ground,  although  she  knew  that  her  hour  was  come,  she 
obeyed  him  unresistingly,  and  without  an  exclamation  or  sign  of 
terror.  He  threw  over  her  a thiek  covering  likc  a saek,  carefully 
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closing  thc  apertura  of  it,  and  raising  the  poor  victim  in  his  arms, 
carried  her  through  thc  little  door  by  which  thcy  liad  en  te  red  ¡n  thc 
morning,  and  laid  licr  in  the  bottom  of  a caique,  which  iinmediateJy 
pulled  off,  and  rowed  them  swiftly  away. 

Their  progress  continued  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  when  suddenly  the  boat  neared  the  land,  and  Adilé  felt  herself 
again  raised  in  the  mute*s  arms,  Jifted  out  of  the  caique,  and  borne  to 
a short  distance,  where  she  was  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  the 
fastenings  of  the  saek  that  enveloped  were  here  untied.  A liand  then 
raised  up  thc  covering,  and  Adilé,  believing  that  thc  last  dreudful 
. inoment  liad  arrived,  looked  around  her,  that  she  might  take  a last 
farewell  glance  of  the  earth  and  skies.  A blaze  of  light  flashed  upon 
her  eyes,  and,  after  the  darkness  in  which  she  liad  so  long  remained, 
nearly  dazzled  her  into  blindness  witli  its  effulgence.  ftegaining  in  a 
nioment  her  powers  of  visión,  she  saw  that  she  was  in  the  Kiask  of 
Kiadnané,  the  lattices  of  which  were  closed,  and  the  interior  illunii- 
nated.  Before  her  stood  the  Sultán,  witli  an  expressiun  in  bis  eyes 
very  diílerent  froni  the  ferocity  and  rage  which  liad  flashed  íroni  them 
in  their  last  dreadful  interview. 

“ Adilé,"  he  said,  in  a grave  tone,  “ your  prayer  has  prevailed,  and 
noy  royal  word  remains  unbroken.  The  Giaour  lives,  and  shall  return 
in  safety  to  bis  ovvn  country.  As  for  yourself,  you  llave  passed 
through  tlie  terrors  of  death,  but  your  life  too  is  spured.  I heard  ull 
that  passed  between  you  and  the  Greck  this  morning,  and  I know  that 
you  are  still  puré.  Live,  tlierefore,  Adilé,  and  remember  that  for  your 
suke  your  sovereign  has  sheathed  the  sword  of  justiee,  without  shed- 
ding  the  blood  of  the  guilty  I" 

“ Olí ! most  powerful,  most  merciful ! ” exclaimed  Adilé,  falling  at 
his  feet,  and  raising  to  her  forehead,  witli  a séntinient  of  mingled  ve- 
neration  and  entbusiasm,  the  edge  of  the  Sultan’s  robe,  “ Allah  wiil 
reward  the  goodness  and  magnanimity  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  his 
children  ! " 

“ And  llave  you  no  reward  for  me,  Adilé  ? **  inquired  Malnnoud, 
contemplating  her  witli  one  of  tliose  magic  smiles,  which  imparted  to 
his  dark  eountenunee  such  inexpressible  sweetness. 

And  Adilé,  buwing  her  head,  and  Crossing  her  liamls  upon  her  bo- 
som,  replicd  in  a low  voice,  “Let  your  slave’s  life  he  passed  at  the 
foot  of  her  lord  the  Sultán  ! " 

But  as  such  events  cannot  take  place  in  the  East  without  same  ex- 
penditure  of  life,  the  Jewess  Mariamne  was  selected  as  the  victim 
wliose  sacrifico  was  to  assuage  the  monarch’s  wrath.  She  was  lbund 
strangled  upon  the  threshold  of  her  door  the  following  morning,  and 
left  exposed  tliere  for  tliree  days ; and,  such  spectacles  being  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  Constantinople,  no  one  thought  of  inquiring 
for  wliat  crime  she  liad  suffered. 

Adilé,  thc  Georgian  slave,  whose  gentle  lieart  was  sensitivcly  alive 
to  cvcry  noble  and  generous  sentiment,  felt  as  it  mcrited  the  cle- 
meney  which  her  sovereign  liad  exercised  towards  her  young  lover 
and  herself.  She  attached  hersclf  warmly  and  sincerely  to  hím,  and 
the  extraordinary  influence  she  acquired  over  his  mind  was  never 
exercised  by  her  for  any  but  wise  and  noble  purposes.  The  Sultán 
gave  her  no  rival  in  his  affections,  no  sliarer  in  his  confidence ; and 
to  the  last  day  of  her  sliort  existence  she  occupied  the  distinguished 
position  of  fuvourite,  without  meeting  witli  a counteracting  influence. 
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Slic  dicd  at  Kiadhamé  in  tho  flower  of  her  years,  leaving  no  children; 
and  lier  royal  master,  inconsolable  for  lier  loss,  abandonad  for  evcr 
the  lovely  spot,  wliich  too  keenly  recalled  to  liim  tbe  felicity  lie  liad 
enjoyed  tliere  with  tbe  beautiful  and  gií’ted  young  Georgian. 

CíLike  tbe  elimos  that  ícnow  ñor  snow  ñor  hftil, 

Sbe  was  all  sumíher  : ligbtning  might  assail. 

And  sliiver  lier  to  aslies  ; but  to  trail 
A Iong  añil  snake-likc  liFe  of  dull  deeay 
Was  not  for  lier — slic  liad  too  littlc  clay.” 


BELSHAZZAR’S  FEAST. 

The  King  sat  in  bis  regal  pride, 

l’roud  nobles  throng’d  tbe  testal  board  ; 

Higlt  foanTd  tbe  wine,  wbosc  purplc  tide 
Was  from  God’s  sacred  vessels  pour’d. 

Music  and  minstrelsy  wcrc  tliere, 

Loud  ecboing  to  tlic  vaulted  roof ; 

And  qucenly  daincs,  wbose  jcwels  rare 
Blazed  in  tbe  toreb-ligbt  far  aloof. 

Witli  revelry  tbe  palace  rung  ; 

Yct  sudden  ’midst  tbe  banquet’s  ebeer 

Alarm  batli  husbed  cacb  tuneful  tonguc, 

And  cvcry  eye  glares  wild  witli  fear. 

Wby  start  the  proud  in  inutc  amaze  ? 

Wby  quail  tbe  migbty?  sliriek  tbe  fair? 

Wby  on  one  spot  in  horror  ga/.e, 

Witli  features  marblcd  by  despair? 

Wbat  liand  is  tlmt  wbose  fingers  raark 
Witli  awful  cbaracters  tbe  wall  ? 

Wbose  balden  ínysteries,  stern  and  dark, 

Can  e’en  Belslmzzur’s  soul  uppal  ? 

Stand  foitb,  Astrologers  ! and  read 

Tbat  scroll,  witli  dreadful  iinport  fraugbt  ; 

Wealtb,  fanie,  and  power  símil  be  bis  inecd 
By  wlioiu  tli*  interpretntion’s  tauglit. 

Wbat ! silent  all '{  And  is  títere  nono 
Tbat  fearful  secret  to  uufold  ! — 

“ Lo ! **  cried  tbe  secr,  “ tbe  Holv  One 
To  uie  its  mystcry  liutli  unroll  a. 

“ T remide,  proud  King!  tby  reign  is  o’er, — 
Tby  sceptie  símil  tbe  Median  sway, — 

Tb  v pomp  and  glory  are  no  mure, — 

Tby  kingdom,  it  batli  pussed  away. 

“ Tbou  hast  lift  up  tby  lmugbty  brow 
Agninst  tbe  TiOrd  of  eartli  and  heaven  : 

Tlmt  God,  O King!  hatli  weigbcd  tlioe  now, 
And  judgment  is  ngainst  tbec  given. 

u Hnrk  ! even  now  tbe  voice  of  war 
Is  tlnindering  at  tby  brazen  gates  ; 

I liear  tbe  battle-sbout  from  far — 

Destrnetion,  Monarcb,  on  tliee  waits.” 

Tbe  Propbet  ceascd. — Tlmt  very  nigbt 
Belslmzzur’s  power  and  Ufe  were  gonc, 

Aml  ere  tbe  morning  star  was  briglit, 

Darius  reigned  in  Babylpn. 
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JJY  FATHER  PROUT. 


a no/  /t¿*o  sparrows  sold  for  a farthing  ? yet  not  one  of  thcm  símil  fall  lo  lite 
ground  wilhout  your  Father” — St.  Matthew,  cap.  x*.  29. 

*<  Gallos  nl>  Aquitanifi  Gatutmna  llamen.” — Jut.tus  Oassar. 

“Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” — Siiakspere. 

a Genius,  left  to  shiver 
On  tbe  bunk,  ’tis  said, 

Died  of  that  coid  river.” — Tom  Mooke. 


River  tiíp  from 
Tkouiouse  lo 
Bourdeaax.  The»- 
uiometer  al  ‘0* 
Show  Tool 
deep.  Use  of 

WOlldell  hllOL'S 


Y*  Gnfcon 
fSim'cr  liietli  (o 
his  colla  ge,  and 
drinkctli  a Hag- 
gonne. 


He  wnrinrth  his 
co!d  shinn  at  a 
woodcn  fire. 

Good  b'yr  lo  hini. 


Ye  Fallicr 
etk  a strav  nc- 
quainlanci*  in  a 
amall  bird. 


l. 

On  ’twas  bitter  coid 
As  our  steam-boat  rolled 
Down  the  pathway  oíd 
Of  the  deep  G a ron  n k,  — 
And  the  peusant  lank, 

While  his  sabot  sank 
In  the  snow-clad  bank, 

Saw  it  roll  on,  on. 

II. 

And  he  hied  him  home 
To  his  toit  de  r.hnume ; 

And  for  those  who  roam 
On  the  broad  bleak  flood 
Cared  he  ? Not  a thought ; 
For  his  beldamc  broughl 
His  wine-flask  fraught 

With  the  grapc's  red  blood. 

m. 

And  the  wood-block  blazc 
Fcd  his  vacant  gaze 
As  we  trod  the  maze 
Of  the  river  down. 

Soon  we  left  beliind 
On  the  frozen  wind 
All  farther  mind 

Of  that  vacant  clown. 

TV. 

But  there  came  anón, 

As  we  jonrneyed  on 
Down  the  deep  Garonne, 

An  aequaintaney, 

Which  we  deemed,  I count, 
Of  more  liigh  amount, 

For  it  oped  the  fount 
Of  sweet  sympathy. 
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Not  y*  fatnous 
albatrois  of  ihal 
aincient  mariner 
ojde  Colerldgc, 
huta  poorc  robín. 

V. 

Twas  a stranger  drest 
In  a downy  vest, 

#TVas  a wee  Red-bkeast, 
(Not  an  “ Albalross”) 
But  a wanderer  meek, 
Who  fain  would  seek 
0*er  tlie  bosom  bleak 
Of  that  ílood  to  cross. 

Y«  spairow 
crosíiug  y*  river 
makcth  hys  balí- 
way  honse  of  the 
tire  shíp. 

VI. 

And  we  watched  him  oft 
As  lie  soared  aloft 
On  bis  pinions  soft, 

Poor  wee  wcak  thing, 
And  we  soon  could  mark 
That  he  sought  our  bark, 
As  a resting  ark 
For  his  weary  wing. 

Delusivo  hope. 
Y°  l'ire-shíp  run- 
neth  10  knots  an 
hour  : ’tis  no  go 
for  yc  aparrow. 

VII. 

But  the  bark  fire-fed, 

On  her  pathway  sped, 
And  shot  far  a-head 
Of  the  tiny  bird, 

And  quicker  in  the  van 
11er  swift  wlieels  ran, 

As  the  quickening  fan 
Of  his  winglets  stirred. 

Yc  byrdc  fi  Icd  a 
wilde  goosc  chace 
adown  y°  river. 

VIII. 

Vain,  vain  pursuit! 

Toil  without  fruit ! 

For  his  forked  foot 

Shall  not  anchor  there, 
Tho*  the  boat  meanwhile 
Down  the  streani  beguile 
For  a bootless  mile 
The  poor  child  of  air  I 

Symplomra  of 
fatigue.  ‘Tía  me- 
lanr.holie  to  fall 
bctwcen  2 stoola. 

IX. 

And  ’twas  plain  at  last 
lie  was  ílagging  fast, 
That  his  hour  liad  past 
Tn  that  effort  vain  : 
Far  from  either  bank, 
Sans  a saving  plank, 
Slow,  slow  he  sank, 

Ñor  uprose  again. 

Morí  of  yc  birde. 

X. 

And  the  clieerless  wave 
Just  onc  ripple  gave 
As  ¡t  oped  him  a grave 
In  its  bosom  coid, 

I, 


vor,.  xi. 
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Yc  oíd  man  ai  yc 
helm  wecpeth  for 
a sonne  lost  in  >c 
hay  of  Biscaye. 


Cuiululeauccofy6 
ladyes  ; eke  of  I 
chasseur  d'infnn 
i crie  leyere. 


Olde  Fallar 
Proutte  *adly  »»o* 
rali/.clli  anenl  yc 
birde. 


Ye  Stieame  of 
Lyfe.  A youuge 
man  of  fayre  pro- 
mise. 


Hys  «arlie  flyght 
aero**  y*  «treanic. 


And  he  sank  alone, 

With  a feeble  moan, 

In  that  deep  Garonne, 

And  then  all  was  told. 

XI. 

But  our  pilot  grey 
Wiped  a tear  away ; 

In  tíie  broad  Biscaye 
lie  had  lost  his  boy  ! 

And  that  sight  brought  back 
On  its  furrowed  track 
The  remembered  wreck 
Of  long  perished  joy  ! 

XII. 

And  the  tear  half  hid 
In  soft  Beauty’s  lid 
Stole  forth  unbid 

For  that  red-breast  bird  ; — 
And  the  feeling  crept,— 

For  a W arrio r wept; 

And  the  silence  kept 
Found  no  fitting  word. 

XIII. 

But  I mused  alone, 

For  I thought  of  one 
Whom  1 well  had  known 
In  my  earlier  days, 

Of  a gentle  mind, 

Of  a soul  refined, 

Of  deserts  designad 

For  the  Palm  of  Praisc. 

XIV. 

And  well  would  it  seem 
That  o’er  Life’s  dark  stream, 
Easy  task  for  Hini 
In  his  flight  of  Faino, 

Was  the  Skyward  Patii, 
O’er  the  billow’s  wrath, 

That  for  Genius  hath 
Ever  been  the  same. 


xv. 

And  I saw  him  soar 
From  the  morning  shore, 
While  his  fresh  wings  boro 
Ilim  athwart  the  tide, 
Soon  with  powers  unspent 
As  he  forward  went, 

His  wings  he  had  bent 
On  the  sought-lbr  side. 
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A ticwu  uüjccl 
callcth  liia  eye 
t'roin  yc  mame 
chanucc. 


InslahWilU'  oí 
purposc  a fatal! 
cvyl  iu  lyíc. 


Thi&  i&  y®  moral I 
of  Faltar  Proul*» 
humille  halladc, 


XVI. 

But  while  thus  he  flew, 

Lo  ! a visión  new 
Caught  his  wayward  view 
VVith  a semblance  fair, 
And  that  new-found  woer 
Could,  alas ! allure 
From  his  pathway  su  re, 

The  bright  child  of  air. 

XVII. 

For  he  turned  aside, 

And  adown  the  tide 
For  a brief  bour  plied 
His  yet  unspent  forcé, 
And  to  gain  that  goal 
Gave  the  powers  of  soul, 
Which,  unwasted,  whole, 
liad  achieved  his  course. 

XVIII. 

A bright  Spirit,  young, 
Unwept,  unsiing, 

Sank  thus  among 

The  drifts  of  the  stream  ; 
Not  a record  left, — 

Of  renown  bereft, 

By  tliy  cruel  thcíl, 

O DELUS1VE  DREAMÍ 


i/envoy 

TO  W.  II.  A1NSWORTH,  ESt¿. 

WHI LOME,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ADMIRABLÉ  “ CK1CHTON,' 
SÜBSEQUENT  C1IRONICLER  OF  “JACK  SHEPPAKD.” 

Thus  sadly  I thuught 
As  that  bird  unsought 
The  rcmembrance  brought 
Of  thy  bright  day ; 

And  1 penned  full  soon 
This  Di  roe,  while  the  moon 
On  the  broad  Garonne 
Shed  her  wintry  ray. 


which  lit*  wrotte 
hy  wn.xlii'ht  iu 
llu*  hosti'J  de  (lus 
coiffne  at  Bour 
flcaux,  (l  Jan. 
1811. 
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KDITED  AND  ILLUSTJRATJ3D  BY  ALPRE1)  CROWQUIL.L. 


u Si  quelque  jour  écant  ivre 
La  mort  arre  tai  t mes  pus, 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  revivre 
Aprés  un  si  (loux  trépas  : 

Je  m’en  irais  dans  1’ Averno 
Faire  enivrer  Alecton, 

Et  batir  une  taverne 
Dans  le  raanoir  de  Flufcon.” 

4t  Saufen  Bier  nnd  Brantewein, 

Schmeissen  alie  die  Fensteren  ein, 

Ich  bin  liederlich, 

Du  bist  liederlich, 

Sind  wir  niynt  liederlich  Lente — ah  í * 

44  I can  suinmon  ¿pirita  frora  the  vasty  deep.” 

u Vivo  bibere, 

Bibo  vivere  ! ,f 

41  A Immpcr  l'or  Sir  William,  the  friend  ol*  the  people.” 

cc  Wyn  ! o edele  wyn, 

Die  al  de  pyn 

En  zorg,  van  iny  terstond  verdwynen  doet, 

W at  geef  je  ray  een  hart  vol  moed  ! 

Een  stoop  twee,  drie, 

Maakt  dat  ik  geen  gevaar,  hoe  zwaar  het  is,  OliUie, 

Noch  vlié.” 

4 11’  1 had  a thousand  roiis,  the  first  human  principie  T would  teach  them  should 
— to  forbear  thin  potations,  and  addict  themselvcs  to  sack.” 
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BTJMPER  THE  FIRST. 


E shades  of  Anacreon,  Ho- 
rnee, and  Captain  Morris,  in- 
spire my  anserine  plume  ! 

Ye  shades  of  Sheridan, 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  and 
Toby  Pliilpott,  infuse  a spirit 
in  my  indelible  ink  ! 

Ye  shades  below  (London 
Bridge)  lend  me  a stave  from 
your  many  casks,  wherewith 
to  celébrate  the  virtues  of  the 
vine  ! 

Bacchus 

Gentle  reader,  if  elevated 
by  my  subject,  I run  on  in  a 
zig-zag  fashion,  and  multiply 
one  mile  by  three  in  my  pro- 
gress,  par  don  me  j fór  al- 
though,  like  a comet,  my 
course  may  be  eccentric,  it  is 
the  result  of  the  liberal  liba- 
tions  I have  poured  to  qualify 
me  for  the  onerous  task  í 
have  undertaken.  But  tlien, 
like  that  comet,  1 have  a tale, 
radiant  as  the  sun,  passed  through  a ^olander  in  bright  and  dazzling 
rays,  which  1 will  presently  unfold  with  all  the  proverbial  humility  of 
a peacock  ! 

Bacchus  first  introduced  the  vine  into  Italy,  and,  soon  afterwards 
entering  into  partnership  with  Apollo,  they  laid  their  sapient  heads 
together,  and  produced  a liquor  which  speedily  attracted  the  attention 
of  a “ discerning  public,”  and  ultimately  of  the  whole  world. 


The  birth  of  rosy  wine  was  hailed  with  the  most  enthnsiastic  de- 
light ; and  oíd  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  alike  saluted  the  ruby  lips  of 
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the  young  bantling  with  tlie  most  affectionate  ardour.  Care,  a wrinkled 
and  bilious-visaged  oíd  dame,  who  rocked  the  eradle,  fell  fast  asleep, 
— was  consequently  discharged,  and  never  again  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  darling. 

Like  Mrs.  Johnson’s  “ American  Soothing  Syrup,"  wine  proved  not 
only  <c  a real  blessing  to  motliers,”  but  their  numerous  ofFspring  im- 
bibed  the  fermented  and  exhilarating  juice  with  a gusto  that  was  sur- 
prising.  In  the  process  of  time  it  was  universally  called  the  cf  milk 
of  oíd  men.”  Bald-headed  philosopbers,  wliose  “ capillary  attractions” 
had  slipped,  like  an  avalanche  of  snow,  from  the  summit  of  their  erudite 
noddles,  and  now  adorned  their  cliins,  waxed  eloquent,  their  languid 
inuscles  being  duly  and  daily  lubricated  with  the  loquacious  liquor. 

Long  before  the  invention  of  spectacles,  these  far-seeing  moríais 
discovered  that  the  transfusión  of  a certain  quantum  of  the  “ blood  of 
the  grape  99  enabled  them  to  see — double  ! Here  was  nn  advantage  ! 
and  they  consequently  absorbed  large  quantities  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  men.  They  sincerely  believed  that  they  had  found  the  true 
“ pabulum  animi,”  and  boldly  became  bibulous  and — bottle-nosed. 

But  I fear  that  I am  growing  too  poetical. 

BU M PER  THE  SECOND. 

How  natural  is  the  simple  act — how  simple  the  natural  act — of 
drinking  ! 

Before  the  glorious  invention  of  wine,  that  one  dissyllable  alone  was 
suflicient  to  convey  the  meaning  of  imbibing  a certain  measure  of  milk 
or  a “ yard  of  pump-water  but  in  these  glorious  days  of  “ Hock  and 
soda-water/’ — Lafiitte,  Chateau  Margot,  Champagne  d’Ai,  Burgundy, 
&c.  &c. — the  very  vocabulary  is  enlarged  ; exempti  gratia : — 

DRINKING  ! 

that  is  the  root  (how  few  are  able  to  decline  it !) 


Boozing, 

Toping, 

Bibbing, 

Lushing, 

Euddling, 

Cracking  a bottle, 

Swilling, 

Sucking  the  inonkey, 

Guzzling, 

Tippling, 

Sluicing  the  Ívones,  &c. 

And  then,  again,  in  those  early  days  (so  remóte,  that  even  “ Early 
Purl  Houses  " were  unknown)  the  meanest  capacity  understood  that 
when  a man  had  drunk  liis  fill,  he  had  “ slaked  his  thirst,”  and  moist- 
ened  his  parched  lips ; there  was  then  (O  ye  teetotalers !)  no  inebria- 
tion.  Even  had  a man  had  the  “ fee  simple  ” of  a whoíc  pump,  he 
never  made  free  with  it,  or  was  found  lying  under  it,  or  attempting  to 
“ light  his  pipe  at  it.” 

Now,  in  this  age  of  rapid  progression  and  “ public  spirit,”  our  philo- 
logists  and  lexicographers  have  a most  enviable  opportunity  of  enricliing 
the  language,  by  tho  addition  of  many  words,  of  which  tlie  venerable 
“ DruiiK  99  is  the  patriarcli  and  legitímate  progenitor. 

As  thus  : Drunk — 

Bacctíi  plenus, 

Sacrificing  to  the  rosy  god. 
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N.B.  These  two  terms  are  generally  kept  stercotyped  by  the  printers 
of  the  morning  papers. 


F uddlcd, 

Muddled, 

EleVated, 

Merry, 

Sunny, 

Moony, 

Muudlin, 

Muzzy, 
Spoony, 


Funny,  Sewcd  uj)  like  n sand-bug, 

Tí  ... 


SnufFy, 

Overeóme, 

Top-heavy, 

Recling, 

Slewed, 

Wound  up, 

Half  seas  over, 

Three  sheets  in  the  wind, 
Groggy, 


Lipsy, 
Incbriatcd, 
Tosticated, 

Quccr, 

Ovcrtakcn, 


Losing  his  perpendicular, 

ílow  carne  you  so'¿ 
Not  able  to  sec  a hole  in  a ladder, 

Drunk  as  a fiddler’s  dog, 
Drunk  as  Davy’s  sow,  and 
Lusliy,  u The  worsc  for  liquor/* 


which  last  phrase  is  customarily  used  by  the  pólice,  when  they  acci- 
dentally  discover  a genteel,  well-dressed  medical  student,  or  a lawyer's 
articled  clerk, — both  “ honourable  men>"  — lying  quite  at  home  in  a 
gutter,  and  poking  his  latch-key  át  the  grating  of  the  gulley-hole,  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  “ let  himself  in.** 


BU M PER  THE  TH1UD. 

IIow  very  rational  and  manifold  are  the  reasons  for  drinking ! 

On  a wet  or  a foggy  morning  a goutte,  or  scknapps,  is  taken  inedi- 
cinally  to  keep  out  the  dam]>.  On  a sultry  day  in  sunimer,  a glass  of 
coid  brandy  and  water — is  essentially  necessary  to  supply  the  waste 
occasioned  by  evaporation,  and  give  a tone  to  the  relaxad  functions  of 
the  stomaeh.  Many  of  the  faculty  prescribe  it  (homceopatliically  !) 

And  tlien  who  would  be  sucli  a churlish  misanthrope,  siich  a milk- 
sop,  as  to  refuse  a “ social  glass/*  — or  to  <l  liob  and  nob  it  ” witb  a 
friend  ? 99  lf  low-spirited,  what  is  so  efticacious  as  a cheering  cup  ? 
If  elevated  by  the  success  of  some  enterprise  or  speculation,  to  ct  poiir 
a libation  ” may  be  heathenish  ; but  “ it  is  a poor  heart  that  never  re- 
joices,” — and,  as  the  gay  Frenchman  sings, 

<c  Le  bou  vi  n, 

Le  nrotiu, 

SorUuit  de  la  tonuc, 

Vaut  inicux  que  tout  le  Latín, 

Qu’on  cnseigne  en  Sorbonne ! ” 

When  excited  by  good  company  to  indulge  a little  too  freely,  and, 
practically  working  out  the  sage  maxims, — “ In  for  a penny,  in  for  a 
pound,”  and,  “ You  may  as  well  be  hung  for  a slieep  as  a lauib,” — you 
experience  the  dizzy,  disagreeable  sensation  of  being  te  neither  upon 
your  head  ñor  your  heels,” — on  the  following  morning,  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  brace  the  trembling  nerves,  and 
place  you  “ in  slaíu  quo ,”  than  a small,  a very,  very  small  dose  of 
" French  crearn/'  or  Cogniac,  in  your  íirst  cup  of  tea, — “ A hair  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you  ! ” You  must,  hówever,  be  particularly  cautious  in  the 
administration  of  the  specific,  or  a quatrain  of  Grimaldi’s  celebrated 
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ff  Tippety-witchet  ” may,  more  painfully  tlian  pleasantly,  recur  to  your 
memory  : 

“ Thia  morning  I rose  carly, 

My  malady  wos  such, 

Tn  my  tea  T took  brandy, 

And  took  a cup — too  much !” 

There  is  less  cause  for  the  limitation  of  the  licence  for  drinking  to 
bachelors  than  to  married  men,  who  should  invariably  be  inore  steady, 
and  the  more  especially  as  it  does  sometimos  occur  that  the  latter 
become  pugnacious  when  the  wine  is  in  the  ascendant.  Bacchus  then 
assumes  a front  that  is  very  disagreeable  to  viu’s  ! 


Poor  Tom  Dibdin,  a convivía!,  but  always  a sober  man,  gives  a deli- 
cate  allusion  to  this  propensity  in  the  following  toast : “ Alay  tlie  man 
who  has  a good  wife  never  be  addicted  to  liquor  ( lick  her ).” 

Wine,  mighty  wine  ! exhilarates  youth,  and  invigorates  oíd  age, 
thawing  the  life-current  which  the  icy  hand  of  Time  lmth  frozen, 
and  making  it  ondúlate  through  the  veins  as  pleasantly  as  the  mur- 
muring  rivulet  through  flowcry  banks,  dccked  by  the  delicate  fingers 
of  verdun t Spring  ! 


BUMPER  THE  FOURTH. 

O ye  pliilosophers  ! who  have  so  long  been  seeking  to  discover  and 
determine  whether  the  sun  or  the  earth  is  in  motion — drink  ! Corpo 
di  Bacco!  follow  my  ex  ampie.  When  I have  quaífed  twenty  glasses 
of  the  “molten  ruby,”  I can  dislinctly  see  the  earth  turn  round  ! 
What  costly  instruments  have  been  invented  to  measure  the  í4  thick 
rotundity  of  the  globe  ! ” — Drink  ! — In  vino  venias . How  simple  is 
my  computation  ! I (involuntarily)  stretch  myself  at  length  upon  the 
earth,  and  measure  it  without  compass,  chain,  or  theodolite. 

O ye  ambitious  men  ! what  is  the  use  of  all  your  vain  eíforts  to 
rise  above  your  sphere  ? Nay,  what  senseless  pride  in  the  endea- 
vour  ; for  the  cellar  is  not  above,  but  helow  ! Therefore,  descend  and 
drink  ! Remember  and  reflect  on  the  rusty  oíd  saw  : i(  When  the  wine 
is  in,  the  wit  is  out,” — which  indisputably  means,  that  when  you  have 
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taken  a few  Jeep  potations  tlie  wit  flows — comes  out — a deduction  as 
logical  and  “ plain  as  a pike-staíT.”  Then  drink,  and  be  wise ; abstain, 
and  be — otlienvise  ! 


BUMPEll  THE  FIFTH. 

Pirón,  the  celebrated  French  poet,  was  once  walking  in  the  streets 
of  París,  when  he  observed  a man  wlio  liad  lost  both  his  legs  (not  in 
the  Service  of  Mars,  bnt  Bacchus),  resting  his  back  against  the  wall  of 
a housc*  with  his  shoeless  feet  dabbling  in  the  kennel. 

“ Yotre  demeurc?  on  vous  y portcrait,” 

said  the  poet. 

“ Portez-moi  done  au  cabaret 

replied  the  drunkard,  making  a fhyming  couplet  of  the  question  and 
answer ; and,  in  truth,  the  “ cabaret  *’  ivas  the  place  wlierc  he  ordina- 
rily  lived.  Pirón  (himself  a votary  of  the  vine-crowned  god)  was  so 
pleased  with  his  apt  reply,  that  he  not  only  engaged  a stout  porter  to 
pilot  him  to  the  next  cabaret,  but  gave  him  an  écu  to  drink  his  health. 

A drunken  man  is,  however,  a rara  avis  in  the  gay  metrópolis  of 
Frailee;  in  England,  where  gin-sliops,  those 

M Bright  and  glittering  pa laces,  how  bcautiful ! ” 

with  their  brass,  and  glass,  and  gas,  allure  the  poor  and  miserable  tat- 
terdemalion  to  quaff  the  'Lethean  draught,  and  drown  his  cares,  they 
manage  tliese  things  diíferently.  The  delights  of  drinking  are  therein 
most  variously  illustrated.  How  joyous  is  the  twinkling  eye  of  that 
short-gaitered  dnstman,  with  his  flupped  hat,  and  flannel  jacket,  as 
with  a moistened  lip  he  discusses  a ^kevorten  an*  three  houts  **  with 
his  two  país. 
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They  forin  a perfect  picture,  worthy  of  tlic  trntli-delineating  pencil 
of  Ostade.  The  sensations  they  experience  over  their  standing  drink 
are  almost  racy  enongli  to  be  envied  by  the  bon  vivant , who,  with  bis 
rubicund  visage,  glances  witb  tbe  eye  of  a connoisseur  at  the  slender 
glass  of  iced  champagne  before  he  gnlps  tbe  mantling  juice,  bubbling 
and  creaming  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  With  what  a smack  bis  lips 
acknowledge  tbe  receipt ! 


Tbrice  happy  is  tbe  man  who  is  blest  witb  a good  cellar ; be  will 
never  want  a friend  while  be  lives  — in  tbat  style,  or  lias  a bottle  to 
give  him  ! Tbe  rosy  wine  is  as  nttractive  to  the  frieiids  of  tbis  sublu- 
nar^ world  as  flower-beds  to  tbe  little  busy  bees  ! In  fine,  ruine, 
as  Dermot  O'Donnell  says,  is  tbe  only  oil  wberewitb  to  trim  tbe  lamp 
of  life  to  make  it  bnrn  brightly  to  tbe  last. 

BUMPER  THE  SIXTH. 

A BACCIí  ANA  LIAN  JBOOZE. 

Pérsicos  odi,  puer,  ammratus  ; 

Displicent  ncxse  ])liil vrfi  corona! : 

Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  loeorum 
Sera  moretur. 

Siinpbci  myrto  nihil  ullabores, 

Scdulus  enríe  : ñeque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus,  ñeque  me  sub  arta 
Vite  bibentem. 


I tell  tbee,  boy,  tbat  I detest 
Tbe  ernmleur  of  a Persian  fenst, 

Ñor  for  me  tbe  lindónos  rind 
Sball  tlie  flowery  cbaplet  bind  : 

Tlien  search  not  wbere  the  cnriotis  rose 
Bcyond  bis  season  loitering  grows, 

But  beneath  the  mantling  vine, 

While  T quaff  the  tíowing  wine, 

The  myrtle’s  wreath  shall  crown  our  brows, 
While  yon  shall  wait,  and  1 carouae. 
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“ Sub  umbra  lusimus.” 

“ He  aecordingly  gol  úp,  and  going  nside  to  bis  horses,  soon  returned  with  a 
large  leatliem  bottle  uf  wine,  and  a nie  half  a yard  long : and  this  is  rcally  no 
exaggeration ; for  it  contaihed  a whote  fed  rabbit,  so  large,  tlmt  wlicn  Sancho 
felt  it,  he  took  it  for  a wholc  goat,  or  a large  kid,  at  least." 

Two  and  thirty  years  ago  (alas  1 'tis  so,)  as  the  few  straggling  grey 
liairs  on  my  polislied  noddle  do  too  fcruthfully  testify,  — two  and 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  — the  mellow  autumn, 
— that  ingenious  artist,  Pallet,  who  only  used  water  iu  the  admixture 
of  his  colours,  preferring  good  wine  as  a diluent  for  his  inward  man, 
invited  me  to  a day’s  jaunt  to  the  fair  park  of  Grcenwieb,  fauied  for 
deer,  chestnuts,  and  wooden-legged  warriors.  The  party  was  to  con- 
sist  of  the  mystical  number  of  three,  — Pallet,  myself,  and  Spondee,  a 
poet,  who  liad  written  awork  which  was  never'reviewed,  and  remained 
unsold,  — two  circumstances  which  were  attributed  by  the  author  and 
his  friends  to  the  decline  of  the  public  taste.  Whatever  the  true  cause 
miglit  be,  it  was  quite  evident  his  lines  were  not  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  for  he  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  a nibble ! That  he  was 
a scholar  is  certain  ; but  whether  lie  really  possessed  the  bump  of  con- 
structiveness  large  enough  to  build  a cot,  or  “ the  lofty  rkyme,"  I know 
not,  for  1 never  perused  his  lucuhrations. 

Ilaving  arranged  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  provided  a rah- 
bit-pie,  we  took  our  places  in  the  dickey  of  a four-horse  coacli,  (for  tlien, 

I need  hardly  say,  steam-hoats  and  railways  were  not,)  and  soon  ar- 
rived  safely  in  the  quiet  little  town.  It  was  on  a Saturday  — the  vi- 
siters  were  “ few  and  far  betwecn,”  and  the  park  was  a soíitude.  As 
we  sauntered  throueh  the  town,  Pallet  purchased  three  bottles  of 
sherry,  — a very  modérate  quantity  in  those  days,  when  three,  and 
even  your  six-bottle  men  were  in  vogue ; and  Hoek  and  Moselle,  and 
the  other  wishy-washy  Rhine  wines  were  unknown.  The  bottles  were 
duly  packed  for  the  pic-nic  al  fresco , when  Pallet,  espying  a fishmon- 
ger's,  suddenly  parted  company,  and,  without  saying  a word,  entered 
the  piscatory  emporium. 

“ By  Júpiter  Ammon  ! ” exclaimed  Spondee,  striking  a poet  i cal  at- 
titude,  “ our  dauber  of  eanvass  liath  conceived  a sudden  affection  for  a 
lohster.  For  my  part,  I líate  lobsters.” 

“ Envy,  sheer  envy,”  I replied. 

(<  Envy  ? n cried  he ; how  mean  you  ? 99 

“ Because  they  are  more  favoured  than  your  works — for  they  are  not 
only  red y but  devoured  with  avidity.” 

u Bah  ! I líate  a pun  ! *'  exclaimed  Spondee.  “ I shall  certainly  cut 
thee.” 

“ Then  shall  I deem  myself  more  fortúnate  than  your  poem  — for 
that  will  cver  remain  uncut  ” 

“ O thou  hydra-headed  monster ! ” said  Spondee,  c<  I *11  write  a 
satire  upon  thee." 

fC  I cry  you  rnerey  ! pray  do  not  so  unfriendly  an  act ; for,  being  fond 
of  liberty,  I tremble  at  the  certain  prospect  of  being  shclved,  and  lmv- 
ing  my  circulation  stopped.  Write  upon  sheepskin,  or  vellum,  or  any- 
tliing  but  me  ! 99 

Pallet  at  this  moment  rejoined  us,  and  stayed  the  current  of 
Spondee*s  eloquence. 
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“What  denizen  of  the  sea  have  you  been  catering  for,  Pallet  ?” 
asked  Spondee. 

cc  You  shall  see — you  símil  see,"  replied  Pallet ; “ such  an  unexpected 
treat!  A bright  idea  — a ray  of  sunshine  glanced  suddenly  across  the 
lundscape  of  my  mind,  which  is  worth  its  weiglit  in  gold.  Come 
along.” 

Having  entered  the  park,  we  trod  with  pleasure  on  the  velvet  green- 
sward  as  we  loitercd  slowly  beneath  the  protecting  arins  of  the  shady 
elms  and  chestnuts.  Spondee's  poetical,  and  Pallet’s  pictorial  rlmpso- 
dies  burst  spontaneously  forth,  and  botli  delighted  and  amused  me. 
Beneath  a wide-spreading  tree,  ia  the  most  retired  part  of  the  park, 
Pallet  halted. 

“ Here  let  us  pitch  our  tent,"  exclaimed  he. 

“ W e have  none,  good  Pallet/'  I replied.  “ Sherry  is  our  only 
beverage/' 

u Hear  him  ! **  cried  Spondee.  “ What  a malady  is  he  infected 
with ! would  that  he  liad  a neat's  tongue  in  bis  head,  that  we  inight 
cure  it." 

“ With  the  attic  salt  of  your  own  muse,  Spondee  ? *'  said  Pallet ; 
Ci  tlien  would  it  keep  for  ever." 

“ A fair  compliment,"  began  Spondee,  smiling. 

“ For,"  continued  Pallet,  “ no  one  would  touch  it." 

“Bahl"  cried  Spondee,  “ ye  are  truly  two  of  the  veriest  double- 
tougued  rogues  that  ever  spoiled  the  King's  English.  But,  what 
have  we  here  ? " demanded  he,  observinga  man  approaching  the  chosen 
sanctum.  “ Let  me  have  no  intruders  ; above  all,  keep " 

“ — Keep  quiet,M  interrupted  Pallet,  *'  or  you  *11  frighten  the  poor 
fellow  into  hysterics  with  your  histrionics.  It  's  the  fishmongeFs 
flunky.  Come  along,  my  man/* 

The  flannel-aproned  fellow,  with  bis  scaly  coat,  drawing  near,  we 
perceived  he  bore  a pail  in  his  liand. 

“ Strange  l **  said  Spondee ; “ I did  expect  Pisces,  and  beliold  Aqua- 
rius  comes ! ** 

Pallet  rubbed  his  bands  with  delight,  and  directed  the  man  to  de- 
posit  his  burthen  on  the  shady  side  of  the  tree.  The  luxurious  Pallet 
had  actually  purchased  a pail  of  ice  for  cooling  the  wine  ! " 

<cO!  tliou  Lucullus ! thou  Ileliogabalus !”  exclaimed  the  poet,  his 
eyes  at  the  same  time  sparkling  and  kindling  at  the  anticipation  of  the 
grateful  draught. 

The  bottles  were  carefully  deposited  by  the  practised  hand  of  the 
artist  in  the  frigorific  mixture  of  ice  and  water. 

“ Now,"  said  he,  “ while  I bouk  that  umbrageous  chestnut,  and 
that  pretty  little  bit  of  distance* " 

“ 'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view/'  interpolated  the 
poet,  sollo  voce . 

“ Go,  and  perambulate  the  Lili  and  dale  of  the  royal  demesne,  and 
catch  an  appetite." 

He  then  drew  out  his  sketch-book  and  pcncil,  and  Spondee  and  I 
roamed  about  for  half  an  hour.  On  our  return  he  had  completed  his 
studies  from  nature,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  attack  the  pie.  Wesoon 
unpacked,  and  spread  our  rural  table ; and  oh  ! what  a deliglitful  feast 
we  had  in  our  “ verdant  ccenaculum,"  as  Spondee  termed  our  retreat. 

The  first  bottle  — cool  as  the  cut  of  a rich  man  to  a poor  acquaint- 
ance,  but  much  more  palatable,  — the  íirst  bottle  was  discussed.  Pal- 
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let  became  alternately  moral,  metapliysical,  and  mirthful, — and  Spon- 
dee  epigrammatic,  joining  heartily  in  the  jokes  we  unsparingly  cut  at 
the  expense  of  his  neglected  muse. 

“ Come,  Spondee,”  said  Pallet,  tapping  tlie  second  bottle,  “let  us 
have  a song ; something  original." 

“ Shall  I wake  the  echoes  of  this  tranquil  scene?”  said  he;  and 
then,  taking  another  glass,  he  commenced  singing  the  following  com- 
position,  with  an  excellent  voice. 

SONG. 

A man  in  his  cups  is  a king, 

He  luughs  at  all  trouble  and  sorrow, 

The  suu  seems  no  shadow  to  fling, 

And  he  cares  not  a fig  for  to-morrow. 

Then  let  no  one  shrink, 

Hat  fill  up  the  wine-cup,  and  merrily  drink,  lia  ! ha! 

A king  in  his  cups  is  a man, 

Ñor  can  lie  taste  more  of  the  pleasure  ; 

His  will  may  replenish  the  can — 

He  cannot  drink  more  than  his  measure. 

Then  let  no  one  shrink, 

Rut  fill  up  the  wine-cup,  and  merrily  drink,  lia  ! ha  ! 

“ Bravo ! ” cried  Pallet. 

€t  I would  encore  it,"  said  I ; “ but,  really,  Spondee,  to  liear  tliat 
song  but  once  is  quite  sufficient  — to  attract  the  universal  anplause  of 
the  auditors ; there  ¡s  a twist — a certain  conceit  (in  the  words,  not  the 
singer),  and  a simplicity  (in  the  words,  not  the  singer,)  that  is  admi- 
rable." 

<e  The  praiseof  tlie  judicious,"  said  Spondee,  “is  always  as  welcome 
as  it  is  well-timed.  But,  come,  Pallet,  I cali  upon  you  ; for  you  can 
sing."  And  this  was  strictly  true,  for  he  not  only  possessed  a fine 
voice,  but  was  a good  musician. 

“ What  shall  it  be?  " said  Pallet ; “something  crotic  or  bacchana- 
lian  ? Let  me  sec ; 111  give  you  the  Latín  canticle  of  Walter  de 
Mapes — vinous  and  vigorous." 

Mihi  cst  propositum  in  tabernil  mori, 

Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori, 

Ut  dicunt  cum  vcncrint  angcloruni  cliori, 
u Dcus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori 

Poculus  accenditur  animi  lucerna. 

Cor  imhutum  nectare  volat  ad  superna, 

Mihi  sapit  duloius  vinum  in  tabernil 
Quam  quod  aquíi  miscuit  pnesulisjpincernu. 

Suuiii  cuiqüc  proprium  dat  natura  munus, 

E^o  nunquam  potui  seribere  jejunus  ; 

Me  jejunum  vincere  posset  juier  unus, 

Sitiui  et  jejunum  odi  t&nquam  funus. 

Tales  versus  lacio  quale  vinum  bibo  ; 

Nihil  possum  seribere  nisi  sampto  eibo, 

Niliil  valct  penitüs  quod  jejunus  seribo, 

Nasonem  post  cálices  carmine  pralibo. 
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Mihi  nunquam  spiritus  prophctiai  datur 
Nisi  tune  cum  fuerit  venter  bené  sattir  : 

Cum  in  arce  ccrebri  Bacchus  dominatur, 

In  me  Phoebus  irruí t ac  miranda  fatur. 

“ Excellent ! cried  Spondee ; " and  you  have  married  the  words  to 
a most  appropriate  air.  I kuow  tlie  verses  well,  and  llave  ‘ done  tliem 
iñto  English/  " 

“ Is  it  a literal  transí  ation,  or  a paraphrase  ? ” demanded  Palle t. 
u Almost  verbatim/’  replied  Spondee. 

“ Then,  of  eourse,”  said  I,  íf  you  begin  witli  ‘ My  eyc’?  " 

Spondee  laughed,  and  tuning,  with  another  buniper,  be  commenced, 

I ain  fiiTnly  resolved  in  a tavern  to  dic; 

Ply  ujy  lips,  wlieu  I ’m  dying,  with  gen’rous  wine, 

Tlrnt  the  ungels,  wlien  coming  arouiul  me,  muy  cry, 
i Great  Jove ! to  tliis  tippler  with  favour  incline.* 

The  wine-cup  enkindles  new  light  in  the  mind  ; 

With  néctar  imbued,  the  heart  henvenward  slioots  ; 

And  the  wine  of  the  tavern  is  far,  to  niv  mind, 

*Bove  that  which  the  Governor’s  butler  dilates. 

To  eaeh  man  bis  gift  Nature  kindly  decrees  : 

I never,  wliile  fasting,  can  eke  out  a stave ; 

Me,  fasting,  a boy  muy  e'en  vanquish  with  case  ; 

Thirst  and  fasting  are  hatefíil  to  me  as  the  grave. 

As  the  wine  is  I drink,  so  the  verse  1 indite ; 

Unless  I ’ve  fared  wcll,  1 can  notliing  compose, 

Notliing  worth  are  the  verses  which  fasting  1 write, 

But  after  a biunper  they  equal  Naso’s ! 

And  the  spirit  of  prophcey  I ne’er  uttuin 
Till  my  belly  with  feeding  is  satisfied  quite  ; 

But,  when  Bacchus  triuinplmntly  rcigns  in  my  brain, 

Then  Phoebus  sliines  fortli  witli  a woudcrful  light. 

W e now  began  to  wax  very  merry,  and  onr  interrogatorios  and  replies 
bccame  rather  conflicting,  observation  jostled  aguinst  remurk,  and  we 
made  the  place  ring  again  with  our  laughter. 

At  length,  Pallet  tapped  the  third  and  last  bnttle,  and  then  volunteer- 
ed  a song  of  his  own  composition  by  way  of  an  appropriate  finish,  for 
the  sun  was  fast  declining.  So,  witbout  farther  prelude,  lie  quatfed 
another  glass,  and  sang  the  follovving  words,  calling  tipon  us  to  join 
churus. 

The  lover  may  sigli  for  the  sinilcs  of  the  fair, 

The  warrior  burn  for  the  laurel  of  fume, 

But  there  breathes  not  the  beauty  my  lieart  can  cnsnare, — 

And  glory,  when  won,  is  a prontless  ñame. 

No  ; Venus  and  Mars  are  nngrateful  to  all 
VVho  foolishly  bend  at  their  dazzling  shrine  ; 

Deep  sighs  and  deep  scars  to  their  share  onlyfall, 

Whüe  Bacchus,  my  idol,  supplics  me  with  wine ! 

And  1 laugli, 

And  1 quaff, 

And  drown  all  my  cares  in  a goblet  of  wine ! 
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How  pallid  tlie  lover, — liow  reckless  his  air, 

If  ñckle  the  inaiden,  or  should  she  but  frown  ; 

And  the  soldier,  cut  off  in  his  brilliant  career, 

What  boots  it  to  him  that  he  lives  in  renown  ? 

No,  give  me  the  bloom  that  gay  Bacchus  bestows; 

A crown  of  vine-leavcs  round  my  temples  entwine  ; 
1 ’ll  yield  all  the  scars — evcn  Venus’»  rose — 

While  Bacchus,  my  idol,  supplies  me  with  wine  ; 
And  I ’ll  laugh, 

And  I ’ll  quaflf, 

And  drown  ull  my  cures  in  a goblct  of  wine  ! 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CLEOPATRA. 

iC  Brtng  fortli  my  richest  robes,  and  baste,  prepare 
The  choicest  ungüente;  deck  with  genis  my  nair  ; 

1 go  to  join  my  lord  : from  his  lovcd  sido 
Fute  shall  not  scver  me,  ñor  dcath  divide. 

By  his  own  hand  my  Antony  is  gone 
To  Pluto’s  gloomy  rcalms  ; shall  I live  on, 

To  grate  proud  Caesar’s  triumph,  and  be  borne 
To  Romo,  at  once  my  sex’s  pride  and  scorn  ? ” 
Tlius,  with  unshrinking  hcart  and  tranquil  mien, 
Resolved  to  dio,  spakc  Egypt’s  vanquished  quceu. 
Of  husband,  kingaom,  liberty  bcrcft  ; 

Of  all  shc  prized  most  dearly,  nouglit  is  left 
That  she  snould  live  for  : knecling  on  the  ground, 
Shc  kisses  with  palé  lips  the  gnping  wotmd 
Through  which  his  li/e-blood  wells,  and  to  her  heart 
Strains  that  coid  form,  as  though  no  more  to  part : 
Not  purted  long, — laid  on  her  throbbing  breast, 

The  poisonous  reptile  will  perform  the  rest : 

A gasp» — a start, — tlie  ivork  of  death  is  done, 

And  Clcopatra’s  earthly  course  is  run. 

The  guarcl  rusli  in, — too  late,  alas  ! to  save 
Her,  whose  fond  lo  ve  eudured  beyond  the  grave  ! 
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THE  FEBRUARY  SAINT. 
J9ot  £t.  étcpí)cu. 

BY  TIIE  DOCTOR. 


Sir  Roben  “ Ye  Knights  of  the  shire,  barons,  burgesses,  all — 
cali*  the  M.P.’s  of  all  classes,  attend  to  iny  summons ; 

Coiimions.  Come  from  manor  or  mili,  coiné  from  castle  or  hall, 

From  desk,  ledger,  or  counter,  come  crowd  to  the  Cominons.” 
Su  Sir  Robert’s  command 
Peéis  aluud  through  the  laúd, 

And  liigli  swell  the  liopes,  aml  tlie  hearts  of  his  band, 

But  let  oíd  St.  Stephen’s  be  ever  so  fine, 

He  is  nothing,  dear  dames,  to  your  ábt.  VaRntÚlC. 


f2ot  é>tr  Effcbtt. 

ShawLefevns  “ Pairings  off,”  which  last  seldoin  much  more  than  a night, 
puts  the  Are  mB¿e  not  as  matters  of  love  but  opposing  ; 

Question.  Qur  gajn^  jn  ]jjs  pairings  is  bent  to  unite 

In  alliancc  to  last  until  life-days  are  closing. 

And  all  the  year  through, 

’Mid  yon  quarrelsome  creed, 

On  " putting  the  question  ” debate  will  cnsuc  ; 

A system  far  different  to  yours,  girls,  and  mine. 

Say  u Yes”  to  the  question,  cries  *5b\.  ValCHtÚlC. 


ílot  ¿Saint  ¿rdjrobctíhc. 

Shrovetiilc  Herc  comes  up  bold  Shrovetidc,  all  rosy  and  fat, 
eat»  a pan  With  paneakc  and  fritters  his  jolly  pauncli  swelling. 
Battf'gras  is  his  charger  ; his  bowl  is  a vat ; 

In  cellar  and  larder  he  fixes  his  dwelling. 

But,  alas  ! for  his  Gracc, 

He  ’s  the  last  of  his  race  ; 

Next  day  hungry  Lcnt  shows  his  hangabonc  face. 

“ Wlien  to  make  people  fast  I should  choose  to  incline, 
’Tis  to  make  fast  m wedlock,”  quoth  IFalentiiie. 


í2ot  ani)  otíjer  éaínt  but  <0ucnt  Victoria!:,  arito  ¿s?t.  Vatru  tí  iu. 


God  save  the 
Quccn. 


Marricd 
Ijcap  Ycar. 
Marricd 
Fcb.  10. 


“ Be  the  Saint  of  the  montli  our  good  Bishop — so  thought 
Queen  Victoria  the  first  of  her  mime,  (May  God  bless  her !) 
When  lcap-ycar  the  privilege  gave  (as  it  ought), 

To  let  her  own  clioice  as  her  husoand  aduress  her  ; 

Count  over  days  four, 

Not  another  day  more — 

Comes  Her  Majesty’s  marnnge,  St.  Vally’s  before. 

And  liere  let  us  toast  in  this  goblct  of  wine, 

The  Princess  and  Princc  of  thul  J&t.  >7nleiltílie. 
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A DOMESTIC  SKETCH. 

BY  ALBANY  POYNTZ. 

The  Art  of  rising  in  the  world  has  becn  inculcated  by  numberless 
lessons  of  wisdom  pretending  to  the  minor  aim  of  polishing  the 
manners  and  enlightening  the  understanding.  But  it  is,  perYiaps, 
only  in  a single  instance  that  proficiency  tlierein  manifests  itself 
from  the  period  the  future  great  man  is  able  to  run  alone. — No 
one  foresaw  the  future  author  of  Macbeth  in  little  Will  in  his 
swaddling-clothes.  No  one  can  have  surmised  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  cunning  little  Isaac,  chary  of  his  tops  and  marbles.  But,  in  the 
great  lanky  footboy  of  twelve  shooting  up,  like  a bean-stalk  in  the 
fairy  tale,  in  spite  of  all  the  wants  and  miseries  that  ought  to  keep 
him  fíat  and  compact,  many  a starving  mother  of  the  lower  classes 
has  foreseen  the  Standard  Footman! 

The  standard  footman  is  the  man  of  genius  of  humble  life,  where 
the  only  esprit  recognised  is  Vesprit  du  corps.  The  standard  footman 
is  the  Lovelace  of  the  kennel,  — the  Rochester  of  the  area-gate.  If 
the  link-boy  oífer  a striking  burlesque  of  the  Page  of  chivalry,  the 
standard  footman  is  a moral  parody  upon  the  beau  of  oíd  comedy, 
the  Lord  Foppington  of  the  stage.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Marquis 
(as  a Marquis  was  painted  by  Moliere)  extant  in  Grcat  Britain.  The 
standard  footman  has  "a  liverymore  guarded  than  his  fellows.”  His 
wages,  which  he  calis  a salary,  douhle  theirs.  Yet  he  is  as  infalli- 
bly  in  debt  as  invariably  in  love  ; deep  in  the  books  of  his  laundress, 
— deep  in  the  aflections  of  the  linen-draper's  daughter,  who  would 
fain  disgrace  her  family,  and  descend  from  the  dignities  of  the 
counter,  to  become  his  wife.  u For,  bless  you  ! ” as  her  neighbours 
say,  “ what  can  she  be  a-thinking  on  ? — Richard  ben't  by  no  means 
a marrying  man  ! ” 

The  only  falling  off,  by  the  way,  in  the  vocation  of  the  standard 
footman,  is  this  same  Rieliardism.  In  France,  in  the  days  of  magni- 
ficence,  wlien  palaces  were  eonstructed  like  Versailles,  tragcdies  like 
those  of  Racine,  and  comedies  like  those  of  Moliere,  great  people  had 
ant-hills  of  lackeys  in  their  households,  who  clung  behind  their 
coache3  and  six,  on  gala  days,  and  ran  crrands  in  the  absence  of  that 
modern  locomotive  conveniency,  the  post.  But  in  those  grandiose 
times  aristocratic  mouths  disdained  to  pronounce  familiarly  the  vul- 
gar appellations  bestowed  by  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  the  bap- 
tismal  font. 


Wlien  a man's  ñame  was  John,  tliey  c&ll’d  him, 

not  "Richard,"  but  "Frontín."  Their  lackeys  were  slaves  of  their 
vassalry.  Their  lackeys,  who  were  of  the  earth,  earthy — a mere  part 
and  parcel  of  tlic  clay  of  their  estates,  were  called,  instead  of  Tom 
or  Harry,  " Champagne,"  " Lorrain,"  " Picard,"  according  to  their 
province;  or  Jasmin,  or  La  Fleur,  according  to  their  valet  de 
YOL.  XI.  M 
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chambrehood.  Therc  was  vast  magniloquence  in  this.  — “York, 
you’re  wanted  ! ” or,  “send  Gloucester  or  Dorset  to  me,”  would 
certainly  llave  a grander  sound  than  “ I rang  for  John.”  “ Cali 
Northumberland ! ” has  absolutcly  a Shakspearian  twang  with  it, 
and  never  more  so  than  if  applied  to  a stalwart,  well-drifled  stand- 
ard footman. 

Premising,  liowever,  that  for  the  present  these  esquí  res  oF  the 
aristocratic  body  are  still  called  Robert  or  Richard,  (“two  pretty 
raen,”)  it  may  be  observed  that  the  man  born  for  the  honours  of  a 
Marchionessorial  charíot  in  Grosvenor  Square,  is  fatcd  to  begin  a 
life  of  servitude  with  glooray  prospects.  The  standard  footman  is 
sure  to  have  been  in  his  time  an  overgrown,  lanky  boy, — a diminu- 
tive  sign-post  or  clothes  horse,  with  the  aetion  of  a telegraph,  or  an 
Irish  member.  No  chance  for  liim  of  the  boudoir  edu catión  of  page- 
liood.  At  fourteen,  he  is  a great  awkward  hulk,  with  uncoutli  limbs 
and  features,  whose  only  hope  of  preferment  is  by  enlisting  in  the 
household  brigade,  But  his  awkwardness  and  uncouthness  are  that 
of  a scaflfolding  promising  the  standard  footman  hereafter. 

Even  such  a scaffolding  was  Tom  Scroggs,  one  of  seven  sturdy 
little  savages  abiding  in  the  cottage  of  Tilomas  Scroggs  the  eider,  a 
locksman  on  the  Paddington  canal,  domiciled  in  one  of  the  squalid 
hovels  on  Boxmoor,  ere  Boxmoor  became  a land  of  railroads.  The 
niother  was  a straw-plaiter,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  county  of 
Ilerts;  and  lier  childrcn,  as  soon  as  their  little  fingers  could  move, 
were  taught  to  fidget  between  them  the  coarse  rushes  of  the  moor, 
as  a preliminary  to  the  fair  and  glossy  straws  which  at  somc  future 
time  were  to  be  enwoven  by  them  for  the  Dunstable  market.  All 
was  plaiting  in  the  hovel.  The  children  seemed  born  neat-fingered 
and  adroit.  As  the  spinners  of  Hindostán  possess  a peculiar  orga- 
nizaron of  the  finger  tips,  enabling  them  to  draw  out  the  filmy 
threads  that  eonstitute  the  beauty  of  India  muslins,  so  the  Ilertford- 
shire  children  possess  an  hereditary  instinct  for  the  manual  jerk 
which  accomplishes  a first-rate  straw-plaiter. 

Tom,  however,  the  second  boy,  was  an  exception.  Tom  rebellcd 
against  this  seden tary  employment.  Tom  had  a soul  above  straws. 
At  twelve  years  oíd,  ne  was  a Patagonian,  towering  above  his  bro- 
thers  and  sisters,  and  threatening  some  danger  to  the  bare  rafters  of 
his  low-browcd  dwelling  ; the  cobwebs  pendent  whereunto  were 
fanned  hither  and  thither  as  he  traversed  the  clay-floored  chamber, 
wdiich  “served  them  for  kitchen,  for  parlour,  and  all.”  It  is  a 
charining  tlienie  for  elcgiac  poets  to  versify  upon  the  unión  of  po- 
verty  and  content.  Let  them  only  try  it  for  a year  or  two ! Let 
them  observe  face  to  face  the  contentment  of  the  poor.  Sickness 
and  neediness  are  peevish  visitations;  and  Tilomas  Scroggs  and 
JMartha  Scroggs  were  accordingly  as  cross  a pair  of  parents  as  any 
Earl  or  Countess  in  Grosvenor  Square,  harassed  by  sons  who  choose 
to  marry  to  please  themsclvcs,  and  daughtcrs  who  do  not  picase  to 
marry  at  all.  The  mother  was  a scold,  the  father  abrute ; and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scroggs  cuffed  their  offspring  ad  libitum , whenever  tliey 
wanted  courage  to  scold  and  cuff  each  other,  or  perhaps  for  tlie  sake 
of  variety,  for  their  life  was  not  chequered  with  much  pastime: 
they  had  no  plays  or  operas  to  resort  to  for  diversión  ; and,  under 
such  circumstances,  a domestic  row  may  perhaps  eonstitute  an  agree- 
able  excitement. 
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Tom,  however,  was  of  a contrary  opinión  ; and  at  length  deter- 
mined  upon  deserting  altogether  the  hovel  whose  bread  was  at  once 
so  hard  and  so  scanty,  but  whose  words  and  blows,  though  equally 
hard,  were  superabundan t.  He  was  an  extrcmely  bad  straw-plaiter ; 
but  there  was  no  reason,  he  thought,  that  a írame  so  robust  as  his 
might  not  prove  expert  at  some  more  manly  calling.  The  Sunday- 
school  at  Two-Waters  had  made  a scholar  of  him  ; that  is,  lie  could 
write  his  own  ñame,  and  spell  other  people's  when  written,  without 
much  difficulty ; and  entertained  little  doubt  (at  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  does?)  of  being  able  to  make  his  independent  way  in  the 
world. 

Most  peoplc  have  a vein  of  poetry  in  their  souls,  if  they  only 
knew  where  to  find  it.  The  silver  thread  in  the  iron  or  brazen 
nature  of  Tom  Scroggs  was  a fond  aíTection  for  a little  sister  two 
years  younger  than  himself;  a blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired,  diminutive 
creature,  the  most  adroit  of  the  hereditary  race  of  straw-plaiters. 
To  quit  little  Mary  without  a word  of  farewell,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion  ; and  the  word  of  farewell,  the  firsthe  had  ever  had  occasion  to 
utter,  brought  a flood  of  tears.  Tears  purify  the  stubborn  heart,  as 
dew  freshens  the  flower,  and  even  the  weed ; and,  in  the  moment 
of  tenderness  íbllowing  this  expansión  of  spirit,  Tom  confided  all  to 
his  sister ! 

Now  Mary  was  a little  meek-spirited  coward,  and  trembled  for 
her  brother.  Stories  of  runaway  children  form  the  romance  of  the 
humble  hearth-side ; and  in  theagoriy  of  her  little  bursting  heart  she 
rose  betimes  from  the  straw-pallet  shared  with  their  younger  sisters, 
and  went  and  told  her  tale  to  her  parents,  that  they  might  interrupt 
the  escape  of  Master  Tilomas.  Of  course,  the  father’s  first  impulse 
was  to  inflict  such  chastisement  upon  the  boy  as  might  render  his 
distasteful  lióme  still  more  distasteful.  But,  after  the  severe  thrash- 
ing  whieh  he  knew  would  render  escape  impossible  for  a time, 
Scroggs  the  eider  made  proof  that  second  thonghts  are  best,  by 
proceeding  to  the  neighbouring  paper-mill,  and  obtaining  for  his 
uncouth  oírspriug  occupation  in  the  manufactory.  Beforc  the  day 
was  up,  the  gaunt  lad  was  established  as  an  extra  errand-boy,  — on 
the  ground,  perhaps,  of  having  for  his  years  the  longest  legs  in  the 
par  i sil. 

The  clumsy  dclinquent  was  by  degrees  promoted  to  the  honour  of 
blacking  shoes  and  cleaning  knives,  to  the  relief  of  the  parlour- 
maid,  who  waited  at  table  in  the  establishment, — though  too  great  a 
Yahoo  to  be  admitted  to  an  ostensible  share  of  her  labours.  Even 
the  manufactúrelas  wife,  though  far  from  a fine  lady,  saw  the  im- 
possibility  of  producing  before  company,  as  her  foot-page,  a Hotten- 
tot,  the  sleeves  of  whose  fustian  jacket,  and  the  legs  of  whose  fus- 
tian  trousers  were  always  a world  too  short  for  his  tremendous 
elongations.  At  sixteen,  Tom  was  still  an  unlicked  cub.  He  was 
the  odd  man,  that  is  the  odd  boy,  .of  the  household ; worked  in  the 
garden,  fed  rabbits,  split  wood,  went  on  errands,  no  matter  what ; but 
still  he  was  so  gigantic  for  his  years  that  tliese  puerile  occupations 
appeared  as  little  suitable  to  him  as  the  distaíT  of  Omphalc  to  the 
hands  of  the  great  club-man  of  the  antique  world.  He  was  evermore 
jeered  by  the  parlour-maid. 

Don  Juan  or  Byron  — for  Don  Juan  is  but  the  comic  mask  of  the 
noble  poet,  as  Childe  Harold  his  tragic  one, — assures  us  that 
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9 Ti 8 pleasant  to  be  school’d  in  a strtinge  tongue 
tíy  female  lips  and  eyes. 

In  humble  lite,  it  is  perhaps  equally  agreeable  to  be  instructed  in 
the  folding  of  table-cloths,  and  filling  of  salt-cellars,  by  female 
hands.  Tlie  severest  butler,  the  most  barbarous  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers,  would  not  have  inade  a thousandth  part  so  accomplished  a 
scholar  of  Scroggs  júnior,  as  the  burnished,  bustling,  little  damsel, 
whose  cherry-coloured  eheeks  vied  with  her  cherry-coloured  ri- 
bands,  and  wlio  oíliciated  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  pantry  of  the 
paper-mill.  MariS’s  chidings  were  so  much  like  praise!  Maria's 
chidings  of  the  errand-boy’s  awkwardness  being,  of  course,  just  as 
coquettisli  in  their  way,  as  the  agateries  of  a young  lady  in  her  third 
London  season,  of  the  little  faults  of  a raw  ensign  in  the  Guards, — 
that  is,  a raw  ensign  having  a handsome  face  or  handsome  fortune. 
Tlie  ensign  in  the  Guards  so  piquantly  cliided,  beconies  a dandy  ; 
the  cub  so  charmingly  cuffed,  becomes  an  accomplished  footman. 

Thus  pleasantly  passed  the  tenour  of  Tom  Scroggs's  days,  in- 
cluding  the  Sunuays  whicli,  by  permission  of  bis  Pharaoh  of  the 
mili,  were  usually  spent  in  wandering  about  the  green  lañes  by 
Gadesbridge,  or  Gaddesden,  with  bis  sisters  ; the  straw-bonnet  of  his 
darling  Mary  being  twisted  round  with  a garland  of  woodbine  or  wild 
clematis,  or  hazel-nuts,  pulled  for  her  by  his  high-reaching  hand  ; 
and  thus,  succeeding  years  might  have  worn  away  with  little  vicissi- 
tude,  save  those  of  summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  whicli 
changed  the  garlands  from  green  wheat-ears  to  y ello  w,  or  the  bou- 
quets  from  bundles  of  violets  to  bundles  of  cornflowers, — when,  lo! 
soine  malicious  influence  willed  that  the  gaunt  errand-boy  of  the 
paper-mill  should  be  despatched  with  a packet  of  stationery  to  the 
steward's  room,  or  office,  of  Ashridge  Castle — the  Windsor  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boxmoor. 

From  his  boyhood,  on  occasions  of  battues  in  the  woods,  Tom 
Scroggs  had  made  his  way  into  those  aristocratic  precincts ; liad 
penétrated  into  the  green  grassy  dells,  and  gazed  with  admiring 
eyes  upon  the  herded  deer  gathered  under  those  drooping  beech- 
trees,  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  he  had  never  approach- 
ed  the  house,  then  but  recently  completed.  To  him  it  was  as  a 
majestic  and  forbidden  palace  — magical  in  its  structure  as  that  of 
Aladdin,  — a thing  to  dream  of  in  awe  and  rap ture,  as  the  eternal 
palace  of  the  Unspeakable. 

But  upon  this  occasion,  he  was  privileged  to  “pass  the  guards, 
the  gates,  the  wall  — to  penétrate  the  courts  both  outer  and  inner, 
and  finally  make  way  into  the  domcstic  offices  of  the  potentate  so 
great  in  his  eyes,  to  whom  his  burthen  was  addressed,  as  <c  The 
Kight  Honourable  Earl  of  Bridgewater.” 

On  his  way,  the  eye  of  the  young  errand-man  caught  a glirapse  of 
a terrestrial  Paradise  beyond  all  his  former  imaginings ! — 

On  the  smooth  shaven  lawn,  before  the  long  Gothic  front  of  the  hall, 
the  white  freestone  of  whicli  was  carved  and  pierced  as  though  mina- 
rets  of  Brussels  lace  were  uplifted  in  the  air ; on  the  smooth-shaven 
lawn,  green  as  though  one  entire  and  perfect  emerald  lay  extended 
in  the  sunshine,  or  rather,  not  an  emerald,  but  a soft  expanse  of 
verdant  velvet,  worthy  the  foot  of  a queen,  and  the  tripsome  steps 
of  her  lovely  ladies  of  honour, — on  this  smooth-shaven  lawn,  was  a 
wicket  set  up  ; and,  lo  ! a group  of  well-made,  well-dressed  indi  vi- 
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duals,  in  nankeen  tights  and  silk  stockings,  and  shirts  of  respectable 
make  and  whiteness,  were  indulging  in  the  midsummer  pastime  oí* 
cricket ! 

For  a moment,  Tom  Scroggs  entertained  little  doubt  that  these  gen- 
tlemen,  whose  laughter  was  ringing  in  the  air,  while  their  balls  were 
bounding  along  the  green,  could  be  nune  other  than  the  goodly  sons 
of  the  Earl  (albeit  sons  he  had  none),  or  Members  of  Par!  i amen  t,  or 
great  lords,  or  perhaps  captains  of  the  armies  of  the  King.  But,  on 
comparing  the  nankeen  tights  and  woven  silk  enveloping  their  lower 
man,  witli  the  nankeen  tights  and  woven  silk  adorning  the  extremi- 
ties  of  certain  bystanders,  over  whose  shirts  were  still  buttoned  the 
livery  coats  of  the  house  of  Egerton,  Tom  Scroggs  perceived  that 
the  cricketers  were  none  other  than  the  lackeys  of  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  disporting  themselves  according  to  their  custom  of  an  after- 
noon,  and  the  benign  permission  of  the  venerable  Earl  andCountess. 
Wandering  towards  an  iron  garden-fence  hard  by,  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  coats  which  had  been  flung  aside  by  the  heroes  in  cuerpo, 
so  mueli  greater  men  ivithout  their  laced  jackets  than  with  thera. 
Spruce,  lustrous,  joyous,  weli  powdered  as  they  were,  they  were 
simply  footmen — not  angels,  but  footmen  ! 

From  that  moment,  Tom  dreamed  only  of  a livery.  From  that 
moment,  footmen  became  in  his  imagination 

Gay  creatures  of  the  clcments, 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  livc ; 

happy  individuáis  in  nankeen  tights  and  shirts  of  fine  Irish  ; whose 
chief  occupation  in  the  hoiisehold  of  an  Earl  is  to  play  cricket  on  a 
green  lawn,  altcrnated  with  shadc  and  sunshine  by  quivering  beech- 
trees.  Tom  had  never  seen  London, — never  heard 

The  rattle  of  strect-pacing  steeds, — 

ñor  the  rat-tat-too  of  a footman’s  tlnindering  rap.  Vigils,  cares, 
watchings,  waitings,  were  mysteries  to  him. 

Be  it  freely  admitted  that  Tom  Scroggs,  like  Caisar,  was  am- 
bitious.  lie  began  to  loathe  the  sight,  sound,  and  smell  of  the  mili, 
lie  despised  the  simple  suits  and  simpler  manners  of  the  workmen. 
Doubling  the  folly  of  Malvolio,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  lords 
and  ladies.  To  tread  evermore  upon  smooth  lawns  or  smoother 
carpets ; to  play  everlastingly  cricket  and  the  fool — oh  ! happy  fate  ! 
oh  ! thrice  happy  footmen  ! 

Tom,  though  a rebellious,  had  not  been  a bad  son.  From  the  pe- 
riod  of  his  having  wages  at  command,  they  had  been  transferred  to 
the  house  on  Boxmoor  ; and  sister  I\Iary  had  now  a handsome  shawl 
for  Sundays,  to  enhance  the  simplicities  of  her  straw-bonnet. 

But  he  was  now  generous  no  longer.  lie  was  become  an  egotist, 
— the  first  step  towards  becoming  a great  man.  As  a preliminary  to 
silk  hose,  he  made  a p urchase  of  cotton  ones  to  replace  on  Sundays 
his  coarse,  speckled,  worsted  stockings ; and  became,  by  one,  by  two, 
and  by  three,  a man  of  many  shirts.  By  degrees  his  wardrobe  grew 
and  grew ; and,  though  it  contained  nothing  which  the  gentleman  in 
nankeen  summer-tights  would  not  have  consigned  to  the  llames  or 
the  oíd  clothes  shop,  it  was  as  a dawning  of  dandyism  to  the  Ilert- 
fordshirc  clown. 
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An  ambitious  mind  is  not  disposed  to  let ie  I daré  not,  wait  upon  I 
would.”  Tom  was  well  aware  that  a livery  would  not  fall,  like  the 
prophet’s  mantle,  on  his  shoulders,  while  he  stood  gazing  afar  off  upon 
the  splendour  of  Ashridge  Castle ; and,  after  much  heart-aching  and 
head-aching,  yearning  and  spurring,  aspiring  and  desiring,  Tom 
Seroggs  gave  warning  at  the  mili,  and  carne  straight  to  town, 
where  his  handsome  person  and  a four  years’  character  procured 
him  a situation  as  second  footman  in  the  family  of  a wealthy  cit,  not 
too  choice  in  the  graces  of  his  lackeys.  A firm,  active,  good-hu- 
moured-looking  young  man,to  go  behind  Mrs.  Graham's  blue  coach, 
with  red  wheels,  in  a green  livery,  and  help  to  wait  at  table  at  his 
villa  at  Edinonton,  w as  all  he  wanted ; and  Scroggs  was  the  man  for 
his  money.  a Thomas  was  the  civilest  fellow  in  the  world.  Tilo- 
mas was  a tulip  ! ” 

All  this  was  miles  and  miles  distant  from  the  nankeen  tiglits  and 
the  greensward  at  Ashridge ; — and  the  soul  of  genius  was  burning 
within  the  body  of  Thomas,  and  consuming  it  away.  Nothing  like 
a secret  grief  for  refining  the  mind  and  manners.  In  the  pantry  of 
the  Grahams,  the  pensive  youth  sat  and  dreamed  of  the  West  End. 
No  boy-member,  conscious  of  the  inspirations  of  a Fox  or  a Burke, 
ever  sighed  more  wofully  after  distinction.  The  blue  coach  and 
its  modest  cipher  were  loathsome  in  his  sight.  He  wanted  coronets 
and  supporters.  lie  wanted  a simple  livery  in  place  of  the  spinach- 
coloured  coat  and  lace  wherewith  he  was  bedizened.  He  wanted 
levees, — he  wanted  drawing-rooms  at  which  to  display  his  noble 
proportions. 

There  does  not  exist  an  object  of  modern  art,  an  adjunct  of  mo- 
dero civilization,  more  exclusively  and  peculiarly  artificial,  than 
the  London  chariot  of  some  fashionable  English  duchess, — a bijou, 
in  all  but  its  dimensions : the  case  of  its  movements,  smooth  as  the 
addrcss  of  a ministerial  candidate,  — the  lustre  of  its  component 
parts,  polished  as  the  manners  of  a Lord  Chamberlain,  — the  pre- 
cisión, elegance,  symmetry,  and  proportion  of  its  distribution, — the 
blood  horses, — the  standard  footmen, — so  nicely  matched, — the  har- 
ness  so  light,  and  yet  so  heavy, — the  coachman  in  his  snow-wThite 
wig  and  cocked-hat,  so  ponderous,  yet  so  light  of  hand  ; the  elastic 
cushions,  with  their  palé  delieate  silk  lace,  the  polished  ivory 
handles,  the  fleecy  rug,  the  resplendent  panels, — the  varnish,  black 
as  jet, — all  these  are  glorious  adjunets  of  the  life  that  begins  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  ends  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  í 

The  best  part  of  the  town  chariot,  however,  decidedly  consists  in 
its  braco  of  standard  footmen.  A pair  of  any thing — saving  a matri- 
monial pair — is  sure  to  llave  an  harmonious  appearance.  A pair  of 
pictures,  a pair  of  statues,  a pair  of  vases,  a pair  of  consoles,  a pair 
of  shells,  sells  for  fourfold  the  money  of  the  same  objeets  single. 
There  is  something  in  the  words  “ a good  match ” agreeable  to  other 
ears  besides  the  mothers  of  many  daughters.  Most  things  in  na- 
ture  are  of  the  dual  number, — substance  bears  its  shadow, — sound 
its  echo ; — and  happiness  is  by  no  means  the  only  abstract  sentiment 
that  is  “ born  a twin." 

But  of  all  the  happy  pairs  in  creation,  few  are  more  agreeable  to 
tlie  eye  than  a pair  of  standard  footmen.  Sportsmen  accustomed 
to  tulk  of  partridges  and  Mantons,  usually  say  brace ; — but  pair 
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comes  more  glibly.  A pair  of  standard  footmen  seems  to  be  the 
real  pair  of  inexpresables.  For  mány  years,  it  was  the  custom  of 
every  servants’  hall  to  have  its  hiring-stand,  wliereby  the  altitude 
of  the  footmau  presenting  himself  for  an  engagement  was  decided. 
Mais  nona  avons  changó  toui  cela . Now-a-days,  a box  is  set  up,  com- 
paet  as  a coffin,  in  which  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  appendage 
to  the  town  chariot  are  minutely  verified ; — so  many  inches  across 
the  shoulders, — in  girth  so  inuch, — and  so  forth.  The  match  must 
be  as  exact  as  that  of  a pair  of  Shetland  ponies  intended  to  run  in  a 
royal  carriage.  Even  complexión  and  whiskers  come  into  the  ac- 
count ; and  last  season,  it  transpircd  that  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
fashionable  countesses  of  the  day  liad  sent  for  her  apothecary,  and 
placed  one  of  her  standard  footmen  under  as  severe  a course  of  me- 
dicine and  regimen  as  though  he  had  been  about  to  run  for  the 
Derby,  because  he  was  oiitgrowing  his  nieasure,  and  was  too  ac- 
complished  a fellow  to  be  dismisscd  froni  his  Service  for  obesity.  It 
was  an  easier  affair  to  star  ve  him  down  than  to  replace  him. 

Bitter  was  the  anguish  of  spirit  with  which  the  Thomas  of  the 
Barbecues  contemplated  these  aristocrats  of  the  shoulder-knot  as 
thev  flitted  past  him,  niounted  on  their  monkey-boards,  behind  the 
brilliant  equipages  of  the  season  ; yet  all  winter  he  stood  his  destiny 
manfully. 

It  is  a painful  task  to  dwell  upon  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Everybody  knows  who  looks  at  a balloon  that  it  is  destined  for  the 
skies ; and  everybody  knew  who  looked  at  Thomas  that  he  was  as- 
sur  ed  of  the  future  honours  of  the  standard.  But  the  air-balloon 
takes  a terrible  long  time  in  thefilling ; exposedto  endlessbumpings 
and  thumpings  in  the  contest  between  its  skyward  and  earthward 
tendency  ; and  equally  percussive  were  the  changes  of  Tora  Scroggs's 
fortunes,  while  vibrating  between  the  East  end  and  the  West. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  pantry,  suflice  it  for  posterity  that, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, — this  boy  premier,  this  Pitt  of 
the  shoulder-knot, — was  established  as  the  second  of  the  two  helots 
in  bluc  and  gold  of  the  fashionable  young  Countess  of  Frothington, 
in  Garitón  Gardens ; — the  most  accomplished  of  his  vocation, — the 
Trip  of  living  lite. 

Ncvcr  was  thcre  such  a Thomas  scen  as  our  Thomas; — 

A croata re 

Framcd  in  the  vcry  poctry  of  nature  ; 

a picture  of  a standard  footman  ; a man  who  might  have  preceded 
the  sedan  of  Lady  Teazle  or  the  beautiful  Lady  Coventry  ; or  deli- 
vered  in  the  ticket  of  the  fairest  of  duchesses  at  Hastings’s  trial. 
Where  had  lie  attained  all  these  accomplishments  ? Tlierc  is  a 
college  in  Normandy  for  the  education  of  learned  poodles,  where 
they  take  degrees  as  bachelors  of  the  arts  of  telling  fortunes  on  cards, 
or  becoine  Doctora  Bowwowring.  But  is  there — (perhaps  some  one 
of  the  two  hundred  thousand  readers  of  Bentley's  Miscellany  may 
be  able  to  inform  me) — is  there  within  the  bilis  of  mortality  a school 
for  the  perfecting  of  footmen  ? It  is  next  to  impossible  that  such 
airs  and  graces  can  come  by  nature.  A poet  is  born  a poet ; — a 
standard  footman  can  scarcely  be  born  a standard  footman  ; — or,  at 
all  events,  little  Tom  Scroggs  can  scarcely  have  been  born  the  une- 
qualled  Tilomas  of  Carlton  Gardens. 
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Imagine,  dear  two  hundred  thousand  readers,  imagine  the  marblc 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  mollified  b y a tepid  bath,  and  dressed  by 
Meyer  or  Curlewis  in  a suit  fitting  as  cióse  as  the  glove  of  an  élé- 
gajite  of  the  Chaussée  d’Antin,  or  the  calyx  of  a rose-bud ! — Imagine 
a head  powdered  and  perfumed  like  that  of  Fleury  in  the  part  of 
some  charming  Marquis ! — Imagine  a cocked-hat  with  its  silver- 
lace  and  tassels  so  nicely  balanced  over  the  well-powdered  head, 
that  if  “ zephyr  blowing  underneath  the  violet,  not  wagging  its 
sweet  head,”  had  ehosen  to  have  a blow  at  the  head  of  Tilomas,  it 
must  have  been  blown  o ver. 

No  need  to  dwell  upon  the  whiskers,  arranged  in  tiers  of  curls, 
fíve  tiers  in  the  right  whisker  and  four  in  the  leí!,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  most  memorable  coxcomb  of  the  day.  No  need  to 
enlarge  upon  a complexión  wliich  perhaps  owed  something  to  the 
Kalydor  and  Gowland,  said  by  Lord  Frotkington's  valet  de  chambre 
to  disappear  in  a most  mysterious  manner  from  his  lordship's  toilet- 
table,  with  his  orange-flowrer  pomatum  and  bouquet  de  vervcine.  No 
need  to  describe  the  fit  of  a varnished  shoe,  “ small  by  degrees,  and 
béautifully  less,”  at  the  extremity  of  amanly  leg,  vying  with  that  of 
Pam  on  a court  card.  For  the  distinctions  of  Tilomas  were  not 
solcly  physicaL — Tilomas  w'as  a Roehester  and  a Buckingham  in 
refinement  of  mind  as  well  as  body.  For  four  preceding  years,  Tho- 
mas  had  made  the  Morning  Post  his  daily  study,  and  the  Peerage 
and  Baronetage  liis  Sunday  reading.  Tilomas  knew  wliat  was  wliat, 
and  who  was  whom, — everybody  by  ñame  who  had  a ñame,  and  any- 
body  by  sight  worthy  to  meet  the  eyes  of  a standard  footman. 

W líate  ver  carriage  might  roll  to  the  door  in  Cari  ton  Gardens,  for 
its  footman  to  del  i ver  the  ñame  of  the  visiters  was  wholly  super- 
fluoiis ; — the  Ileralds'  office  united  could  not  have  produced  a more 
cunning  interpreter  of  arms  and  liveries  than  Thomas.  He  was 
moreover  a living  Court  Guide  and  ambulatory  Directory.  No 
sooner  had  two  syllables  of  the  ñame  of  the  person  she  intended  to 
visit  escaped  the  lips  of  the  young  Countess  of  Frothington,  than 
Thomas  wras  perched  behind  the  chariot  beside  Henry,  like  twin 
Mercuries  <fnew  lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hill,"  while  a distinct 
enunciation,  ff  clear  as  a trumpet  with  a sil  ver  sound,"  conveyed  in- 
structions  to  the  coachman; — and  off,  like  an  arrow  from  a bow, 
went  the  carriage ; obeying,  like  the  magic  horse  of  a fairy  tale,  the 
scarcely  expressed  wishes  of  its  lovely  mistress,  the  spell  being 
breathed  by  the  accomplished  lips  of  Thomas. 

It  has  been  hinted,  that  Lady  Frothington's  two  Trips  wTere  so 
Machiavelic  in  their  poliey,  so  perfect  in  their  tact,  as  to  know 
precisely  at  what  part  of  the  file  of  carriages  at  the  Opera,  Almack's, 
or  other  balls,  to  place  her  ladyship's  chariot,  so  as  to  be  within 
reach  at  the  precise  moment  they  wTere  likely  to  be  called  for.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  infer  to  a second  at  what  o’clock  the 
Countess  was  likely  to  be  bored,  according  to  the  carriages  and 
cabrioléis  in  waiting  ; or  the  likeliliood  of  a división  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  claims  of  a party  at  the  palace.  For  instanee,  on 
observing  the  pretty  Viscountess  alight  from  her  carriage,  attired  in 
her  chatelaine  of  diamonds,  when  his  own  lady  happened  to  wear 
only  fíowers  or  turquoises,  Thomas,  certain  that  the  Countess  would 
shrink  from  being  over-blazed,  hastened  to  bring  up  Lady  Frothing- 
ton’s  equipage  within  ready  reach,  and  kept  as  cióse  to  the  door  as 
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was  compatible  with  the  unsavoury  odours  of  the  linkmen  andother 
fractions  of  the  populace  who  congrégate  at  the  heels  of  the  pólice, 
wherever  lords  and  ladies  assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of  sit- 
ting  througli  a ball,  or  talking  through  a concert. 

The  raoment  a certain  cabriolet  was  seen  to  drive  up,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  deposit  one  of  the  most  popular  of  aristocratic  dandies, 
Thomas  would  intímate  to  the  coadunan  that  he  rnight  retire  to  the 
oppositc  side  of  the  square,  or  end  of  the  Street,  and  enjoy  his  two 
hours’  snooze,  unmolested  by  the  coughing  of  horses,  the  smashing 
of  panela,  or  the  snoring.of  his  brother  whips.  Exact  as  an  astro- 
nomer's  calculations  of  a planet's  rising  and  setting,  were  those  of  the 
standard  footman  touching  the  duration  of  the  ílirtations  of  her 
ladyship. 

In  former  times,  in  the  old-fashioned  halls  of  our  family  mansión s, 
the  domestica  of  visiters  were  allowed  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  their 
masters  and  mistresses ; inasmuch  as,  the  season  being  then  really 
winter,  the  footmen  would  have  run  some  chance  of  being  frozeu 
to  death  at  the  doors ; and  highly  offensive  were  the  results  of  a 
practice  which  compellcd  young  and  gcntle  ladies  to  confront  the 
ordeal  of  their  msolent  stare  and  vulgar  comments  on  their  way  to 
the  uncloaking  room.  Now,  it  is  con  si  dered  that  the  insolent  stare 
and  vulgar  comments  of  the  dandies  above  are  sufficient ; and  very 
few  and  very  quizzical  are  the  houses  where  the  livery  of  London  is 
admitted  beyond  the  threshold.  A modern  vestibule,  delicately  car- 
peted  and  filled  with  exotics,  is  a far  more  appropriate  pórtico  to  the 
temple  of  pleasure,  than  a hall  full  of  dusty  or  humid  livery-servants. 

Now  that  the  regulations  of  the  pólice  are  as  accurate  as  the 
scapements  of  clock-work, — now  that  the  London  season  commences 
with  the  strawberry  season,  and  ends  with  pheasant-shooting,  the 
appropriate  place  for  footmen  is  the  pavement,  whence  they  meet 
in  parliament  on  the  coach-box,  over  the  opposite  corners  of  whosc 
hammercloth  the  twin  Mercuries  swing  their  legs  and  canes,  on 
either  side  of  Coachee,  like  genii  perched  upon  the  marble  angles  of 
a monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

“ There  thcy  talle, — 

Ye  gods,  liow  thcy  do  talk  !” — 

of  the  state  of  the  nation, — the  state  of  their  lords  and  ladies, — the 
state  of  ladies  who  love  their  lords,  and  lords  who  love  their  ladies. 
They  know  everything, — they  say  everything.  With  them  no  deli- 
cate  hints, — no  sliglit  insinuations, — no  shirking  a question,  or  di- 
plomatising  an  answer.  They  are  in  cvcrybody's  secrets.  My  lady 
can  only  surmise  the  mysteries  of  my  lord,  or  my  lord  those  of  my 
lady.  Their  footmen  are  at  the  bottom  of  both.  Their  footmen 
llave  com pared  notes  with  the  footmen  who  brought  the  notes. 
Ilowever  cautiously  the  secret  may  have  been  worded  in  the  morn- 
ing,  it  is  sure  to  be  blurted  out  without  reserve,  at  night,  between 
the  accomplished  gentlemau  in  blue  and  gold  and  the  accomplished 
gentleman  in  sil  ver  and  white. 

At  the  gate  of  Kensington  Gardens,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens,  or 
déjeuners,  or  exhibitions,  day  after  day,  a meeting  assembles  like 
that  of  the  ¡Scientific  Association,  calen lated  to  bring  ull  things  to 
light.  The  gossip  of  one  fashionable  dinner-table  alone,  within  ear- 
shot  of  three  or  four  first-rate  Thomases,  is  sufficient  to  disperse 
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throughout  tlie  town  rumours  enougli  to  set  a hundred  famiües  of 
consideration  into  a ferment. 

Perhaps  the  most  fastidious  gentleman  now  extant  is  the  stand- 
ard footman.  The  style  in  which  he  surveys  a snobby  equipage, 
— or  answers  the  “Lady  Frotllington  at  lióme ?”of  some  stunted 
Richard  in  a quizzical  livery,  the  armorial  bearings  correspondent 
with  which  have  neither  place  ñor  station  in  Debrett  or  Lodge, 
might  form  a study  for  the  less  impertinent  scorners  of  Crock- 
ford's.  The  eye  of  half  vacant  wonder  with  which  he  contrives 
to  express  his  amazement  that  such  very  obscure  individuáis  should 
exist  in  the  world,  and  such  very  detestable  equipages  be  allowed 
to  go  about,  — the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  feature  whereby  he 
conveys  his  utter  alienation  and  estrangement  of  nature  from  the 
animal  who  affects  confraternization  with  him,  because  also  arrayed 
in  a parti-colourcd  coat,  is  beyond  all  praise.  Brummell  could  not 
have  done  it  better,  when  wreuking  his  dandifíed  contempts  upon 
his  “ fat  friend  ” George  the  Fourth. 

ín  this  superlative  exquisitism  of  the  shoulder-knot,  the  Tilomas 
of  Garitón  Gardens  exceded. 

“ Going  to  Willis’s  with  your  vouchers  ? Then  pray  change  ours 
for  me,”  said  a certain  James,  the  f€  standard  ” of  Lady  R.,  a banker's 
lady  of  Cavendish  Square,  on  meeting  Lady  Frothington's  “ stand- 
ard,” in  the  neighbourhood  of  King  Street,  one  Wednesday  morning. 

“ IV ee  Iveses  ? ” ejaculated  Thomas,  with  a countenance  calculated 
to  turn  sour  all  the  cream  in  Grange’s  sliop, — “of  wliat  are  you 
talking  ? IVIy  dear  fellow, — you  don't  suppose  ive  go  to  Almack’s  ? 
Iler  ladyship  refused  the  patroness-ship  last  season.  Almack's  is 
vastly  well  to  bring  out  squires*  daughters,  or  pusli  the  acquaintance 
of  bankers’  wives ; but  we  have  given  it  up  tliese  two  years.” 

Thomas  isan  epicure  as  well  as  a dandy.  Thomas  never  tastes  ice 
of  anything  but  fresh  strawberries,  after  March.  When  accompany- 
ing  other  Thomases  to  the  doors  of  “ dealers  in  British  compounds,” 
while  waiting  for  lier  ladyship  at  those  privileged  parties,  when  the 
carriuge  is  despatched  to  the  other  end  of  the  Street  or  side  of  the 
square,  Thomas  is  scrupulously  careful  to  qualF  in  a tumbler  the 
brown  stout  which  less  fastidious  flunkeys  are  quite  satisfied  to 
swallow  out  of  pewter  pots.  Thomas  would  not  derange  the  set  of 
his  well-starched  cravat  by  turning  round  to  look  at  the  prettiest 
nursery-maid  tripping  down  the  steps  of  Garitón  Gardens  into  the 
park ; the  plait  of  nis  shirt-frill  being  quite  as  much  an  object  to  him 
as  to  any  of  the  dear  creatures  who  have  given  to  the  fashionable 
clubs  the  aspect  of  milliners'  shops. 

Thomas  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  multitudinous  un- 
titled,  saving  as  “ the  populacc.”  He  talks  about  “the  people  ” as 
being  never  contented  ; and  wonders  what  all  this  rubbish  can  mean 
about  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  As  he  steps  jauntily  across  the 
kenncl,  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  his  thumb  jerked  negligently 
into  his  waistcoat,  on  his  way  to  deliver  a note  to  the  handsome 
young  Marquis,  Thomas  is  fifty  times  as  fine  a gentleman  as  any 
one  of  the  lieroes  of  the  nankeen  tights.  But  who  on  earth  would 
ever  detect  the  ragged  ureliin  of  Boxmoor  in  this  essenced  fop, — 
this  sunny  epicurean! — Who  would  ever  surmise  the  lanky  errand- 
boy  in  Lady  Frothington's  Standakd  Foot¿uan  ? 
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BY  PAUL  PINDAR. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

In  wliich  Joñas  ¡s  «liscovered  under  the  influence  of  the  green-eyed  monster. 

Lar’,  Molly  ! I thenks  on  'e  all  day  long, 
and  tiramos  un  ’e  o*  nights!  When  wool  *e 
zay  eez,  and  put  m’  out  o'  me  mizery,  Molly  ? 
Them  eyes  o*  yourn  be  as  black  as  slans,  and 
warn't  made  to  luk  zo  scarnvul.” 

This  tender  appeal  was  addressed  by  Joñas 
Grubb  to  his  master's  plump  rosy-cheeked  and 
black-eyed  maid-servant,  as  lie  carne  into  the 
kltcben  to  breakfast. 

Molly  appeared  to  be  too  much  engnged  in 
preparing  the  morning-meai  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion  to  lier  lover,  who  continued  to  picad  his 
cause. 

t(  Ah!  Molly,”  said  he,  “ ye  purtends  to  be  as  dandi  as  a bittle,  but 
I kneows  'e  hears  ev'ry  word  I zays.  How  can  'e  gwo  on  zo — it  's  ag- 
grivation,  I tell  ’e.” 

“Lar*  a massey  ! what  a caddle  til*  bist  a makin*,  Joñas,”  said  the 
damsel,  turning  sharply  round ; “ til'  bist  out  o’  thee  wits  ! ” 

“Ah!  to  be  zliure  I be;  and  who  made  m'  zo,  Molly?”  was 
Jonas’s  rejoinder. 

“Lar* ! Maester  Grubb,”  cried  the  girl ; “ how  sliould  1 kneow.” 

“ Why,  it*s  theezelf,  thee  ownzelf,  Molly,”  continued  her  lovcr. 
“ Do  *e  take  pity  on  m*,  and  let  *s  be  married  at  Whitzuntide.” 

“ He  ! he  ! he ! ” lauglied  Molly.  “ I ain’t  ¿hought  o*  zucli  a theng, 
Joñas.” 

“Coom,  coom,  then,  begin  to  tlienk  on*t,  Molly.” 

“Time  enuf  vor  tliat.  Joñas.” 

“ No,  there  ain’t." 

“ Eez,  there  be.’* 

“ No,  there  ain't,  I tell  *e ; dwon’t  tarinent  a body  zo.” 

“ 1 dwon’t  tarment  th\” 

“ Eez,  but  ’e  dwoes,  Molly,”  said  the  love-sick  clodpole,  taking  her 
by  the  liand ; “ thein  lips  o’  your’n  were  made  vor  kissin*.” 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  endeavoured  to  convince 
her  that  he  was  in  earnest ; her  cliubby  cheek  received  the  salute, 
while,  endeavouring  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp,  she  cried,  half- 
laughing,  lialf  angry, — 

“Ha*  done,  Joñas!  Dwon’t  *e  be  a cussnation  vool ! 1*11  cali 
missus ! ** 

“ Noa,  uoa,  I zliaVt:  1 dwon’t  mind  vor  nobody,”  continued  Jonas, 
still  struggling  with  the  coy  Abigail.  “ I won’t  ha*  done  vor  King 
Gearge  his  zelf.” 
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“ Leave  m*  Jone,  y*  great  gawney  ! ” cried  tbe  girl ; “here's  zome- 
body  comin.'  ” 

At  tliat  moment  a loud  “ Haw ! haw ! ” was  heard  outside,  and 
Joñas,  relinquishing  his  grasp,  turned,  and  saw  the  grinning  eountc- 
nance  of  his  fellow-servant,  George  Gabbett,  looking  in  at  the  case- 
nient,  his  eyes  dilated  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  his  enormous  mouth 
stretching  from  car  to  ear. 

“ What ! I Ve  cot  'e,  have  1 1 ” cried  George,  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen : “ pretty  gwoin’s  on,  I thenks  — what  '11  our  missus  zay 
to  hr 

Molly  liung  down  her  head,  and  Joñas,  affecting  indifference,  pre- 
tended to  be  amused  with  something  which  he  saw  from  the  winuow. 
Whcn,  however,  he  turned  his  head,  he  perccivcd  that  something  liad 
passed  between  George  and  Molly,  sotto  vocc,  for  the  girl  blushed 
scarlet,  and  George  began  to  whistle  a tune,  with  a view  to  lull  sus- 
picion. 

Joñas  felt  that  he  was  a miserable  clodpole,  and  that  his  worst  fears 
were  realised.  He  beheld  in  the  awkward,  goggle-eyed,  and  liuge- 
mouthed  George  Gabbett,  a rival,  — he  was  quite  sure  of  it,  and  his 
heart  sunk  witliin  him  at  tlie  tliought.  What  could  she  see  in  George 
to  prefer  before  him  ? lie  was  not  ill-looking,  while  his  fellow-ser- 
vant was  a perfect  fright. 

Certes,  there  was  nothing  prepossessing  in  the  luuks  of  George  Gab- 
bett; but,  like  many  other  ugly  fellows,  Nature  had  given  him  “ a 
tongue  that  rnight  wheedle  the  devil,”  and  he  had,  ere  the  morning  in 
question,  made  good  use  of  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  Joñas,  and  the  ad- 
vancement  of  his  own  suit. 

It  is  very  true  that  Molly  had  often  compared  the  looks  of  her  two 
swains,  and  had  really  tliought  Joñas  a good-looking  young  fellow,  and 
a good-natured  one  to  boot  ,*  but,  whenever  her  heart  was  inclined  to- 
wards  her  more  comely  lover,  the  eloquent  persuasión  of  George  Gab- 
bett put  him  entirely  out  of  her  head  for  a time. 

Joñas  felt  much  annoyed  at  the  rude  interruption  he  had  just  expe- 
rienced,  but  he  considered  it  politic  to  dissemble ; so,  having  niused 
awliile  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  he  turned,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  George,  who  had  already  laid  siege  to  the  bread  and 
bacon,  while  Molly  had  gone  to  fetch  a mug  of  beer. 

“ Bist  a gwoiii'  to  th'  vair  next  week,  Gearge  ? ” lie  inquired. 

“ Ah,  that  I be,”  said  the  rustic  Thersites,  with  a provoking  smile, 
which  distorted  his  liuge  mouth  amazingly ; “and  Molly  's  gwoin'  wi' 

“No,  I ’ll  be  drattlcd  if  her  is ! ” cried  Joñas  indignantly. 

“ Hollo ! what  ’st  thee  got  to  do  wi'  't  ? ” said  Gabbett : “ lier  won't 
ask  thy  leave,  I ’m  zhure.” 

“Eez,  her  wool.” 

“ Noa,  her  won't.” 

“ But  I kneows  her  won't  gwo  with  'e  ! ” cried  Joñas,  waxing 
warm. 

“ Well,  wayt  a bit,  and  zee  if  her  dwon't.” 

“I  shan't  wayt  vor  zuch  a vool  as  thee,”  said  Joñas,  losing  his 
temper. 

“ Plaw  ! haw  ! ” laughed  the  other.  “ He  's  the  vool  as  loses  / " 

This  provoking  reply  stung  Joñas  to  the  quick  : he  felt  as  if  he 
could  have  destroyed  his  rival  at  a single  blow. 
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“ *Od  drattle  thee  body  ! ''  he  cried,  bursting  with  rage ; “ dost  tliee 
suppwose  any  wench  '11  ever  luk  at  thy  ugly  veace?" 

George  Gabbett  laughed  at  this  demonstration  until  he  was  in  dan- 
ger  of  choking,  for  he  had  continued  to  demolish  the  bread  and  bacon, 
without  being  put  out  of  bis  way  by  Jonas's  jealous  fit.  But  wlien  he 
found  that  bis  fellow-servant  had  workédj  himself  up  into  a passion, 
he  lost  all  command  of  himself,  and  roared  like  a bull-calf  with  very 
glee. 

“ What  bist  a lafin'  at,  y*  ugly  wosbird ! ” said  Joñas,  trembling 
with  choler;  and,  striding  up  to  Gabbett,  he  knocked  the  íiugc  lumps 
of  bread  and  bacon  out  of  his  horny  fist  to  the  other  end  of  the 
kitchen. 

This  was  too  much.  Gabbett  jumped  up,  and,  with  an  oath,  threw 
himself  into  the  most  approved  boxing  attitude,  calling  upon  Joñas  to 
<c  Come  on,  and  vight  it  owt  like  a man but  the  cause  of  the  th reat- 
ened combat  now  re-entered  the  kitchen  with  the  mug  of  beer.  Step- 
ping  between  her  lovers,  she  entreated  them  to  desist. 

“ Do'e  zet  down,  Gearge  ! — zet  down.  Joñas/'  said  Molí  y,  alarmed 
at  the  fierce  looks  of  the  belligerents ; “ pray  do'e  leave  off  this,  or 
I '11  gwo  and  drow  m'zelf  in  th'  'os-pond  as  zhure  's  vate."  And  hav- 
ing  uttered  this  pathetic  appeal,  she  raised  the  córner  of  her  apron  to 
her  eyes. 

“ Dwon't  'e  fret,  Molly,"  said  Joñas,  sitting  down.  <(  I won't  touch 
un." 

a Thed  *st  better  not,"  observed  George  Gabbett  as  he  went  in  search 
of  his  stray  bread  and  bacon,  whicli,  however,  the  oíd  house-dog  had 
quietly  devoured  during  the  fray.  “ If  th'  put'st  a vinger  on  m',  I '11 
knock  thee  yead  oíf." 

“ Be  quiet,  Gearge — be  quiet,"  said  Molly.  “ If  'e  dwon't  be  quiet, 
I '11  gwo  and  pack  up  my  thengs,  and  leave  rfirectly." 

“ What  did  a knock  my  vittels  out  o'  m'  liand,  tíien,  vor?  " growled 
Gabbett,  taking  his  scat,  and  helping  himself  to  an  enormous  piece  of 
bread,  upon  which  he  placed  a thick  slice  of  bacon,  and  tlien  a smaller 
piece  of  the  former,  on  which  to  rest  his  thumb  while  lie  divided  the 
mass  with  his  clasp-knife. 

Joñas  also  began  to  help  himself,  though  his  appetite  had  been 
blunted  a little  by  what  had  passed,  and  tlieir  meaí  was  discussed  in 
silence,  with  an  occasional  interclmnge  of  black  looks,  for  neither  party 
appeared  desirous  of  renewing  the  conversation. 


CHAPTEU  THE  8ECOND. 

Which  shows  that  evren  personal  ugliness  mav  ho  occasionally  turned  to  some 

account. 

<e  II a w ! haw ! haw ! haw  ! " 

“ He  ! he!  he!  he!" 

“ Oh  Lar' ! only  luk  at  that  / Did  'e  ever  zee  zucli  a veace  in  all 
yer  life  ? " 

“ Lar'  a'  massey  ! I howpes  as  how  there  's  no  married  'ooman  here 
to-day  ! Haw  ! haw  ! haw ! I sliall  zartinly  die  o'  lafin*." 

Such  were  the  exclamations  which  carne  from  a crowd  of  men,  wo- 
men,  and  boys,  assembled  round  a stagc,  upon  which  two  rustios  were 
grinning  through  liorse-collars.  The  various  attractions  of  the  fair 
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were  neglected  for  a wliile,  and  even  the  grimaces  of ff  Joey  99  on  the 
adjoining  stage  gavc  place  to  the  wonderful  contortions  of  the  human 
face  divine  exhibited  by  the  two  clodpoles,  wlio  were  certainly  striving 
their  utmost  to  show  how  far  Nature's  liues  might  be  perverted. 

“ Grin  away,  Tom  1 " cried  a fellow  in.the  crowd.  “ Grin  away,  m' 
bwoy ! Thee  *lt  get  th*  liat,  I *m  zartin  zhure." 

“ Two  to  one  on  Jim/’  roared  auother  ; “ he  'd  grin  a hosse's  yead 
off" 

“ They  *re  a couple  o*  tli*  ugliest  wosbirds  in  the  vair,”  cried  a third ; 
Cc  'e  wunt  vind  zuch  a pair  as  they  in  a hurry,  I '11  be  bound.” 

Among  the  crowd  was  Joñas  Grubb,  and  his  fellow-servant,  George 
Gabbett,  who  had  adjusted  their  differences,  and  come  to  indulge  in 
the  humours  of  the  fair.  Gabbett  was  looking  earnestly  at  the  grin- 
ning  contest,  and,  having  observed  it  for  some  time  in  sileuce,  he 
turned  to  his  companion. 

c<  J onas/'  said  he,  Cc  I thenks  / could  do  that  as  well  as  they." 

“ Thee  bist  a queer  quist,"#  rcmarked  Joñas  sarcastically  ; “1  won- 
der  th’  doesn’t  try’t." 

<c  Dald  if  I dwon't,"  cried  Gabbett ; “ bidé  a bit  till  they  cliaps  ha* 
done.’* 

In  a few  minutes  the  umpires  decided  in  favour  of  one  of  the  grin- 
ners,  who  was  therefore  declared  the  victor,  if  no  other  competí tor 
appearcd ; but  he  enjoyed  his  honours  for  a sliort  time  only,  aud  when 
George  Gabbett  mounted  the  stage,  there  was  a sort  of  anticipatory 
laugh  ainong  the  crowd,  who  made  sure  that  he  would  bear  off  the 
prize. 

“What’st  thenk  ov  he,  naybour  ?”  cried  an  oíd  man,  pointing  to 
the  new  candidate.  “ What  \st  thenk  ov  thuck  ard’nary  wosbird  ? A *s 
enuf  to  vrighten  the  owld  un." 

“ I zhuodn't  like  to  vind  un  in  bacon  vor  a month,"  said  unotlicr. 
“ What  a month  a *s  got,  to  be  zhnre  ! 99 

“ What  a yead  ! 99  cried  a third. 

“ What  a knock-knced  zon  of  a ! 99  remarked  an  oíd  man.  “ I 

wonders  how  zucli  a pair  o*  legs  can  stand  under  zuch  a yead  and 
zhowlders  as  hisn." 

“ Howld  yer  tongues,”  cried  a woman  in  the  crowd ; “ you  *11  put 
tlie  young  man  out  o*  countenance,  if  ’e  gwocs  on  zo." 

All  these  remarks  were  very  gratifying  to  Joñas  Grubb,  who  wished 
that  Molly  had  been  there  to  hear  them. 

“ The  people  be  quite  right,"  thought  he ; a is  a ugly  twoad  as 
a body  may  zee  in  a day's  iourney." 

Meamvhile  Gabbett  had  taken  up  the  horse-collar,  and  thrust  his 
head  through  it.  The  cffect  was  irresistible ; nothiiig  was  ever  seen 
before  so  ludicrously  ugly.  The  men  roared  with  delight,  and  the 
women  laughed  till  they  lield  their  si  des,  while  the  boys,  an  octave  or 

■ u Thee  bist  a queer  quist,  or  quest.”  — Tliis  phraso,  so  common  in  the  nortli 
of  Wiltshire,  is  said  to  llave  liad  its  origin  in  the  following  story.  A simple,  half- 
witted  country  fellow,  once  went  a birds’-nesting,  and,  having  scrambled  to  the 
top  of  a pollard-oak,  in  the  hope  of  fínding  the  nest  of  a wood-pigeon,  or  wood- 
quest,  he  belield  therein  a nest  of  young  owls,  certainly  the  oddest-lookingcreatures 
of  the  feathered  tribe  when  young.  The  nestlings,  perceiving  the  large  goggle-eyes 
of  the  intruder  looking  down  upon  thera,  greeted  him  with  a simultaneou.s  hiss  of 
indignant  disapprobation,  whereupon  the  clown  drew  back,  and  exclaimed  as  lie 
looked  upon  the  foremost,  who  mauifested  a disposition  to  resent  this  invasión  of 
their  abode, — liThee  bist  a queer  que  si  ¿** 
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two  higher,  joined  in  tlie  general  chorns.  George  Gabbett  grinned 
with  exultation,  wliile  tbe  hitherto  'successful  candidate  looked  glum, 
and  seemed  lialf  inclined  to  abuse  hini  for  possessing  so  mucli  ugliness. 

“ Give  un  tbe  liat ! ” cried  a dozen  voices.  u Ye  ’ll  never  zee  bis 
fellow  if  we  stauds  liere  till  doomsday  1 ” 

Gabbett  bere  turned  and  made  bis  obeisanee  to  tbe  spectaturs  witli 
an  awkward  bow,  which  be  intended  to  be  as  niucb  as  possible  like 
tbat  of  tbe  favourite  candidate  at  tbe  late  election.  They  acknow- 
ledged  it  witli  sliouts  of  riotous  laugbter.  Joñas  wislied  bis  fellow- 
servant  at  Jericbo. 

Tbe  new  bat  was  now  taken  from  the  pole  on  which  it  was  set  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  stage  and  presented  to  Gabbett,  who  appeared  absolutely 
crazed  by  bis  success.  He  seized  tbe  prizc  witli  one  band,  and  witu 
tbe  other  tossed  bis  oíd  bat  aniong  tbe  crowd.  Wiser  beads  tban  his 
llave  rejected  tbe  maxim  of  tbe  Román  poet,  and  neglected  to  sborten 
sail  when  too  mucb  swelled  by  the  breeze  .of  prosperity.  As  be  de- 
scended tbe  stage,  a crowd  of  loose  fellows  pressed  around,  and  asked 
him  to  treat  them.  He  was  too  mucb  elated  to  heed  tbe  remon- 
strances  of  Joñas,  who  thereupon  left  him  to  bis  fate. 

Tbe  successful  grinner  was  liurried  to  an  alehouse  amid  ironical 
cries  of  triumph,  which  tbe  conceited  clown  cousidered  genuine  mani- 
festations  of  admiration. 

<c  Wby,  you  looks  as  vierce  as  Thomas  o*  Warminster/’*  said  a sinis- 
ter-visaged  fellow,  eyeing  bis  new  hat,  and  keeping  cióse  to  bis  side. 
“ We  must  liave  a quart  on  tbe  strengtb  on’t." 

“ Ah  ! tliat  us  woll — two  or  dree  quarts ! ” cried  tbe  elated  chop- 
stick.  " I Ve  got  a pound-bill,  and  I meawns  to  spend  un  afore  í 
gwoes  whoam  ! Here,  landlord  ! bring  us  a quart  o'  zixpenny  ! ” 


CHArTEIl  THE  THIRD. 

In  which  Thersites  ennets  Apollo,  and  in  which  one  of  the  lost  fables  of  >Esop  is 

discovered. 

George  Gabbett  found  no  diíliculty  in  obtaining  plenty  of  people 
to  drink  to  bis  success,  and  at  bis  expense.  The  “ pound-bill  ” had 
been  cbanged,  and  was  disappearing  as  fast  as  the  heer  it  purchased  ; 
for  tbe  working  classes  iii  town  and  country  are  wonderful  proficients 
in  such  feats  ; \ and  tliere  were  no  temperance  societies  and  no  Father 

* Poor  Thomas  o’  Warminster  was  another  half-witted  clodpole,  whobeing  at  a 
neighbouring  town,  purchuscd  u new  bat,  and  wus  so  delighted  with  his  acquisi- 
tion,  that  in  the  prideof  his  heart  he  resolved  to  treat  himself  with  an  extra  quart, 
which  had  the  effcct  of  adumbrating  the  little  sense  he  possessed.  His  road  hoinc 
at  niglit  lay  through  a wood,  in  which  he  soon  lost  himself,  when  he  began  to  bawl 
out  aloud  for  help,  crying  with  stentorian  lungs,  “ A man  lost ! a man  lost ! ” The 
owls  had  taken  up  their  evening  song,  and  between  the  pauses  of  the  rustic’s  shouts 
he  plainly  heurd  their  prolonged  “ who-o-o  ! ’’  — “ Poor  Thomas  o’  Warminster,'* 
replied  lie.  “ Who-o-o-o-o  ! " continued  the  owls,  while  he  of  Warminster  re- 
peated  his  answer  ; till  at  length  waxing  warm  with  the  stipposed  authors  of  the 
interrogatories,  who,  he  imagined  hy  the  provoking  iteration,  were  makingmerry  at 
his  expense,  he  wrathfully  roared  out,  “Poor  Tilomas  o'  Warminster , Itelhjey — and 
a vine  new  hat  /” 

-f-  A story  is  told  of  a couple  of  fellows  who  once  stole  a barrel  of  beer  from  a 
stage-waggon.  Having  got  it  lióme,  witli  the  usual  recklessness  of  the  dishonest, 
they  held  a council  with  otliers  of  the  same  stamp  how  they  niight  consume  it. 
First  one,  then  another  liard  drinker  was  nametl,  as  persona  likely  to  render  eíhcient 
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Mattliews  in  those  days.  The  human  sponges  stuck  to  their  enter- 
tainer,  and  appeared  willing  to  drink  as  long  as  he  paid ; wliile  Gab- 
bett  liimself,  wrapt  in  an  atmosphere  of  beer  and  tobáceo  smoke,  was 
the  presiding  deity  of  the  place.  Songs,  horse-laugliter,  and  coarse 
jests  resounded  from  upwards  of  a score  of  throats,  and  at  length  tbe 
bemused  clodpole  was  asked  to  favour  the  company  with  a stave. 

u Gen^elmen,”  said  he,  pressing  down  the  ashes  of  his  pipe,  and  spit- 
ting  through  his  teeth, — ■"  gen’elmen,  I bean’t  much  ov  a zenger ; but 
when  I ’m  in  company,  I allus  does  m*  best, — coz  a body  ough'n’t  to  ax 
other  people  to  do  that  as  they  dwon't  like  to  do  theirzelves” — 
(hiccup). 

“ Hurror ! ” cried  the  company,  hammering  the  tables  lustily,  and 
st&mpiñg  with  their  feet,  in  token  of  approval,  “ a zong ! a zong  ! ” 

“ Here  gwoes,  then,”  said  Gabbett,  and  forthwith  he  commenced 
singing,  in  a voice  which  might  have  been  lieard  all  over  the  fair : — 

TIIE  HARNET  AND  THE  BITTLE. 

A Haniet  zet  in  a hollow-trcc, — 

A proper  spiteful  twoad  was  he, — 

And  he  merrily  zung  wliile  he  did  zet, 

His  stinge  as  zlmrp  as  a baganct, 

“ Oh,  who  ’s  zo  bowld  and  vierce  as  I, 

I vears  not  bee,  ñor  wapse,  ñor  vly  ? ” 

Cliorus — Oh,  who  ’s  zo  bowld,  &C. 

A Bittle  up  thuck  trcc  did  clim’, 

And  scarnvully  did  luk  at  liini, 

Zays  he,  K Zur  Harnet,  who  giv’  thec 
A right  to  zet  in  thuek  diere  trec  ? 

Although  you  zengs  so  nation  vine, 

I tell  ’c  it  ’s  a house  o’  110110.” 

Cliorus — Although  you  zengs,  &c. 

The  Ilamet’s  consoience  velt  a twinge, 

But  growin’  bowld  wi’  his  long  stinge, 

Zays  he,  “ Possession  ’s  the  best  law, 

Zo  here  th’  shasn’t  put  a claw. 

Be  off,  and  leave  the  tree  to  me  : 

The  Mixcn’s  good  enough  vor  thee  ! ” 

Chorus—  Be  off,  and  leave,  &c. 

Jnst  tlien  a Yuccle  passin’  by, 

Was  axed  by  thcm  their  cause  to  try.  > 

“ Hu  ! luí ! it  ’s  very  plain,”  zays  lie, 

“ Thcv  11  makc  a vamous  nuneh  vor  me ! ” 

His  bilí  was  zliarp,  liis  stomock  leur, 

Zo  up  a snapped  tne  caddlin  pair. 

Chorus — His  bilí  was  sliarp,  &c. 

MORAL. 

All  you  as  be  to  law  inclined, 

This  leetlc  3tory  bear  in  mind  ; 

For  if  to  law  you  ever  gwo, 

You’ll  vind  tney’ll  allus  zarve  ’e  zo  ; 


Service  in  despatehing  tbe  contents  of  the  barrel,  which  was  tlien  to  be  burnt,  in 
order  that  the  robbery  might  not  be  traced.  u Let\s  ask  owld  Tom,”  said  one  of 
the  worthies.  “ Oh,  noa,”  cried  another  ; “it’s  o'  no  use  a vetchin’  he , — he  can’t 
drink  no  mwore  ñor  dree  gallons  wi’out  gettin’  drunk  ! 99 
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Yon  ’ll  meet  the  vate  o’  these  ’erc  two  : 

They  ’ll  take  your  owoat  and  careaos  too  ! 

Choras — Yon’II  meet  the  vate,  &c. 

Tliere  was  a tremendems  roar  of  approbation  at  tlie  conclusión  of  this 
elegant  ditty,  and  George  Gabbett  griuned  like  an  apc  witli  excess  of 
self-conceit.  The  liquor  was  begiuning  to  fuddle  both  him  and  tliose 
be  was  entertaining. 

Iu  the  mean  time  Joñas  liad  made  the  round  of  thefair,  and  seen  all 
that  was  worth  seeing,  including  giants  and  giantesses,  dwarfs,  fire- 
eaters  and  fire-vomiters,  with  a host  of  other  intellectual  sights,  too 
numerous  to  be  recorded  here.  Evening  was  now  coming  on,  and 
Joñas,  supposing  bis  fellow  servant  well  occnpied,  determined  to  steal 
borne  and  liave  a téte-á-túte  with  Molly.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
down  a by-street,  intending  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  when, 
lo  ! he  carne  plump  upon  George  Gabbett,  reeling  drunk,  between  two 
of  the  lowest  women  of  the  place.  His  hat,  the  new  hat,  which  he 
liad  so  auccessfully  griuned  for,  was  gone,  and  that  which  now  graced 
his  head  was  of  the  kind  whicli  modern  Oockneys  desígnate  " shocking 
bad.*'  No  doubt  some  of  the  worthies  he  liad  been  entertaining  liad 
lent  liiin  that  to  reel  about  in,  while  the  new  one  was  taken  care  of  till 
his  roturn ! 

“ Ha  ! Joñas  ! ''  stuttered  the  drunkard,  “glad  y'  've  coom,  m’bwoy  ! 
Wliat  '11  'e  lia'  to  drenk,  eh  ? " 

“ Nothin',"  replied  Joñas.  l<  I be  gwoin'  whoame." 

“ Well,  bidé  a bit,  and  ha'  a drap  o*  zummut." 

“ Noa,  I zhan't  ha'  no  niwore  to-day,  iv  I kneows  it.'' 

“ Od  drattle  th' ! " cried  Gabbett,  disengaging  himself  from  liis  com- 
panions,  and  putting  himself  in  a boxing  attitude,  “ if  ’e  won't  drenk, 
wull  'e  vight  ? '' 

u No,  I won't  do  that  nayther,"  said  Joñas,  trying  to  avoid  him, 
when  Gabbett  raised  his  hand  and  struck  a blow  at  him,  which  missed 
its  aim,  and  the  striker  overbalancing  himself,  fell  flat  on  his  face. 
Joñas  thought  this  a good  opportunity  to  beat  a retreat,  and  taking  to 
his  heels,  was  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  his  quarrelsome  fellow-servant. 

Having  reached  lioine,  he  found  out  Molly,  and  related  to  her  in 
glowing  colours  George  Gabbett's  adventures  at  the  fair,  and  the  reader 
may  be  sure  the  description  was  “ illustrated  with  cuts.''  The  efFect 
was  just  sucli  as  he  wislied  and  expected.  Alolly  determined  to  re- 
nonnee  her  prodígate  lover,  and  cleave  to  the  more  orderly  one ; — in  a 
word,  she  made  up  her  mind  from  that  hour  to  niarrv  Joñas. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

íí  Needles  aml  pin»,  ¡leedles  and  pins, 

When  a man  marries  his  trouble  begins." — Domeatic  Antholayy. 

About  a fortnight  nfter  the  scene  described  in  the  preceding  chnp- 
ter,  the  cúrate  at  Cricklade  announced  to  the  congregation  “ the  banns 
of  inarriage  between  Joñas  Grubb  and  Mary  Little,"  and  these  parties 
being  <c  out  axed,”  they  were  duly  made  man  and  wife,  to  the  great 
chagrín  of  Mr.  Gabbett,  who  wondered  what  Molly  could  see  in  such  a 
fellow  as  Joñas. 
vol.  xr. 
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Abont  nine  montbs  afterwards,  Joñas,  who  had  been  retained  on  tbe 
same  fann  as  an  out-(loor  servant,  was  one  mormng  missed  by  bis  fel- 
low  labourers,  wbo  observed  tbat  he  did  not  come  to  work  so  early  as 
usual.  Breakfast  time  arrived,  but  no  Joñas  ; and  they  liad  just  r‘nlshe 
iyia^I  \nd  wcre  preparing  to  return  to  work,  when  one  of  them 
discovered  bim  approícliing  with  an  unusual  air  of  dejection.  It  was 
n bittcr  coid  winter  moraing,  t.be  show  covered  the  «round,  and  poor 
Grubb  looked  like  a locomotive  icicle.  As  lie  approached,  various  con- 
ferí™hazarded  as  to  the  cause  of  bis  absence.  At  lengtb  be 
arrived  amone  them.  looking  care-worn  and  woe-begone. 

“ Ha  ! Joñas,"  cried  half  a dozen  voices,  “ wliat  s tbe  matter  ? W liat 

makes  ’e  zo  late  ? How’smissus?  „ T,  , . hetter 

To  tliis  string  of  interrogatones  Joñas  replied,  lio,  lier  bttter 

Better  1 Wliat,  is  lier  put  to  bed,  tben  ? ” was  tbe  rejoinder. 

(i  Eez/' 

« Ha  ! wbat  ’s  a got  ?— a bwoy  or  a girl  ? 

"Mpitlipr  ,r  i • » »» 

“ Ha  wlint ! — neitlier  a bwoy  ñor  a girl ! Has  a got  notlnn  . 

“ Oh,  eez,"  replied  Joñas,  with  a rueful  expression  of  countenance, 

“ a 'a  got  zummut  wi  a vengeance.  . T ^ » i > »» 

« Well,  what  **  it,  Joñas  ? — what  is  it,  Jonas  Grubb . 
f‘  Ttvins  /”  said  Jonas,  mournfully. 

S X ™ Ue».  “J  U,~S'' U *|,|,,rC"* 

to  their  work  They  hall  just  cleared  tbe  conrt-yard  when  Oebbett, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  Jonas,  wbo  had  remained  behmd,  roared 

°" “Áb,  Jonas!  it’s  a sharpish  winter  ibis;  but  it  zeems  it  ain’t  küled 
nll  the  Grvbbs  !” 


« Tliis  lovc  be  a curious  tlicng  ! '* 
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CIIAPTER  XVII. 

Richard  Savage  launches  into  lile,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  two  literary  cha. 
ractcrs.  He  is  introduced  to  a certain  player,  and  makes  bis  first  dramatic  ex- 
periment. 

Gkeaves  and  his  wife  officiated  as  mourners  with  me  at  thc  fune- 
ral of  Ludlow,  who  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church-yard.  Aftcr 
the  ceremony,  I was  laid  hold  upon  by  Lucas,  who  informed  me  that 
Lady  Masón  liad  died  on  that  morning.  I was  not  greatly  moved 
by  this  intelligence.  I could  have  forgiven  Lady  Masón  the  loss  of 
my  fortune,  which  she  liad  caused  ; but  I could  not  forgive  her  that 
she  liad  furnished  her  daughter  with  a pretext  for  her  liatred  of  me. 

After  defray  i ti  g the  expenses  of  Ludlow's  funeral,  I found  myself 
in  the  possession  of  something  less  than  twenty  guineas.  I had 
never  before  been  master  of  so  large  a sum,  and  I made  no  doubt 
that  long  before  it  was  exhausted  I should  be  supplied  with  more ; 
in  what  manner,  or  from  whence,  was  a consideration  to  be  entered 
upon  at  some  future  time.  Flushed  with  my  little  fortune,  T 
rejected  Mytc's  faintly-urged  oíFer  of  returning  to  him,  and  de- 
clined  a pressing  repetition  of  the  proposal  made  to  me  by  Bur- 
ridge,  that  I would  place  myself  under  bis  care,  to  be  sent  to 
collegc,  and  to  come  forth  a scliolar  and  a gentleman.  My  con- 
tumacy  offended  both  ; who,  widely  different  in  all  other  respects, 
were  alike,  — as,  indeed,  all  men  are  pretty  mueh  alike  — in  this, 
that  they  approvcd  their  own  way  so  much,  they  could  not  endure 
that  anybody  else  should  presume  to  have  a way  of  bis  own.  My 
inexperience  was  the  plea  upon  which  each  founded  his  right  to  díc- 
tate to  me ; but  wdien  I would  not  be  dictated  to,  eacli  resented  it 
as  though  my  experience  should  have  taught  me  more  wisdom. 

Upon  one  thing  I was  resolved ; that  I would  never  again  apply 
or  appeal  to  my  mother,  or  to  Colonel  Brett.  Who  I was,  however, 
and  how  I had  been  treated,  I determined  to  make  extensively 
known.  I was  perfectly  assured  that  my  story  would  meet  with  an 
easy  reception  from  the  world.  It  was  so  improbable  (thanks  to 
Ladv  Masón)  on  some  points,  that  no  one  would  believe  I could  llave 
invented  it ; and  Nattire  had  given  me  my  mother's  face  as  to  the 
fact,  and  my  mother’s  spirit  in  support  of  it.  As  my  money  melted 
under  my  fmgers,  I bethouglit  me  of  the  three  hundred  pounds 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  godmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd# 
With  some  difficulty  I discovered  who  this  lady  had  been,  where  she 
had  resided,  and  the  ñame  of  her  executor.  To  this  worthv  person 
1 betook  myself,  and  mentioning  who  I was,  and  the  reasoñs  wliich 
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had  so  long  prevented  me  from  putting  forward  my  claim,  I hinted 
significantly  tliat  I was  now  come  for  the  money,  whicli  I wished 
forthwith  should  be  placed  at  my  disposal.  The  incredulous  trustee 
laughed  in  my  face — which  was  my  best,  as  indeed,  it  was  the  only 
voucher  for  my  pretcnsions, — and  reminding  me  that  it  was  necessary 
I should  furnish  some  more  satisfactory  evidence  than  features  could 
establish,  opened  the  door,  and  hade  me  a very  good  day. 

In  the  mean  while,  Ihad  raade  the  acquaintance  of  a young  fellow 
who  had  formerly  occupied  my  lodgings,  and  who  oceasionally 
dropped  in  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greavesat  dinner  time,  with  a collec- 
tion  of  casualties  and  calamíties  which  he  transferred  from  his  own 
brain,  where  tliey  had  been  created,  to  the  sepulchr&l  bosoms  of  his 
excited  listeners.  In  a short  time,  Merchant — for  that  was  his  ñame 
— found  his  way  up  stairs  into  my  room,  and  made  overtures  of 
intimacy  with  me,  which  I gladly  encouraged.  His  advantage  over 
me  in  point  of  years,  his  fund  of  animal  spirits,  which  were  inex- 
haustible,  and  his  utter  and  openly-expressed  contempt  of  the  forms 
and  formalities  of  wealth  and  station,  made  him  perhaps  a danger- 
ous  companion  to  a youth,  thrown  loose  upon  the  world ; but  they 
rendered  him  a very  pleasing  one.  I soon  fell  in  with  his  humour, 
and  adopted  his  modes  of  thinking.  I began  to  look  down  with  great 
contempt  upon  those  solcmn  tc  puts," — for  so  he  called  them — who 
make  the  acquisition  of  money  the  solé  employment  of  their  lives ; 
and  he  soon  introduced  me  to  a knot  of  choice  spirits,  his  boon  com- 
panions,  who  held,  or  professed  to  hold,  in  equal  abhorrence  all  gro- 
vellers  of  whatever  description.  I believe  the  truth  tobe  that  many 
of  these  gentlemen  accommodated  their  sentiments  to  their  condition. 

“ Dick,"  said  he,  one  day,  for  we  were  now  grown  onterms  ofthe 
utmost  familiarity,  “ I wonder  a young  fellow  of  your  spirit  can  en- 
dure to  live  with  these  dreary  cannibals,  who  feed  upon  dead  bodies. 

I had  long  thought,  l tolcl  him,  of  changing  my  lodging — the  one 
X held  being  more  expensive  than  my  present  restricted  means  justi- 
fied  me  in  retaining. 

“ Then,  why  not  come  and  live  with  me  ? " he  rejoined.  “ I have 
but  one  room,  it  is  true;  but,  then,  it  is  extremely  light  and  airy, 
being  at  the  very  top  of  the  house — time  out  of  mind  the  rcsidenee 
oflofty  souls.  You  sliall  see  it.  What  is  the  present  State  of  your 
finances  ? " 

“ About  seven  guineas,*'  I replied,  “ when  I have  discharged  my 
lodging." 

“A  little  fortune,"  he  returned,  “and  will  be  enough  for  both  of 
us  till  T get  some  money,  for  which  I am  now  at  work.  What  do 
you  say  ? Shall  we  make  a stock  purse  between  us  ? " 

I told  him  that  my  purse  was  very  much  at  his  service,  provided 
I might  depend  upon  sharing  his  when  he  had  accomplished  the  ac- 
cession  to  it  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

“ A bargain  then,"  said  he ; “ and,  since  you  must,  I suppose,  stay 
here  another  week,  lend  me  a guinea  to  g o on  with,  for  the  devil  a 
farthing  has  had  a master  in  me  for  some  days." 

I handed  him  the  piece,  which  he  viewed  with  considerable  satis- 
faction,  presently  committing  it  to  his  pocket. 

“Now,”  said  he,  as  he  aróse  to  go,  “let  the  dismal  man  and  wo- 
man  instantly  know  your  intentions.  If  they  inquire  curiously  your 
reasons  for  leaving  them,  tell  them  without  ceremony  that  you  are 
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at  the  last  pecuniary  gasp.  If,  upon  that,  they  don’t  let  you  go, 
and  wish  yon  gone,  and  prophesy  yonr  death  and  burial  within  a 
month  after  your  departure,  they  are  as  merry  souls  as  Christians 
can  be,  and  1 'ni  as  sad  a body  as  a sinner  ought  to  be.  I ’m  oíf  to 
the  eating-house  ; for  f cupboard,  cupboard/  cries  within  me  plain- 
tively ; and  then  to  L’Estrange,  that  great  philosopher,  who  is  so 
profound  that  he  can  understand  his  own  writings.  My  employ- 
ment  is,  to  give  'em  such  a turn  that  nobody  else  shall  understand 
'em.  We  are  great,  both  of  us,  in  the  hopelessly  obscure.” 

“ L’Estrange  ! ” said  I.  “ What ! Mr.  L’Estrange  of  Bloomsbury 
Square?  ” 

“ You  know  him,  then,  do  you  ? ” cried  he,  holding  up  his  hands, 
and  bursting  into  a violent  fit  of  laughter.  “ Did  mortal  eye  ever 
light  upon  such  an  original  ? ‘ Si  monumentum  quceris / — if  you  seek 

for  the  monument,  and  ean’t  find  it  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  look  in 
Uloomsbury  Square,  and  behold  L’Estrange!  Yes,  I am,  at  his 
own  request,  infusing  Cimmerian  darkness  into  his  new  theory  of 
moral  obligations  ; ‘ for/  says  he,  f I want  only  the  learned  to  appre- 
hend  me : the  vulgar  might  construe  it  too  literally.’  I say,  Dick, 
when  pay-day  comes,  away  with  theory.  He  must  follow  the  oíd 
practice.” 

When  the  day  of  my  departure  arrived,  Mr.  Greaves  and  his  wife 
embraced  me  with  mournful  cordiality. 

I tore  myself  away  from  the  bosom-beating  couple,  and,  followed 
by  a porter  who  carried  my  trunk,  was  met  by  Mercliant  at  the 
córner  of  the  Street.  After  walking  a considerable  distance,  we  ar- 
rived at  Drury  Lañe. 

“ Ilere,  then,”  said  IMerchant,  halt.ing,  and  waving  his  hand,  “ in 
this  time-honoured  quarter  of  the  Babylonish  city  you  are  about  to 
dwell.  There — o ver  the  way — in  that  court,  at  the  very  extremity 
of  it,  snug  in  the  comer.  Come  along.” 

I walked  after  him  with  sume  misgivings.  “ Ilere  we  are,”  said 
he,  taking  out  a key,  and  opening  the  door.  “ The  man,  1 suspect, 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  your  box  to  our  room  with  it  upon  his 
head.  This  house  was  built  for  comfort, — no  wide,  lofty  passagcs 
and  staircases  to  pass  through,  which  give  a man  the  toothaehe:  a 
sensible  economy  of  bricks  and  mortar.” 

“ Good  heavens ! ” I exclaimed,  as  I plodded  up  several  narro w 
flights  of  worn-out  stairs,  “ what  a place  is  this  ! ” 

“ Isn’t  it  ? ” said  he,  complacently,  purposely  mistaking  my  ex- 
clamation  for  an  outbreak  of  rapture,  — “isn’t  it?  Who  would 
think  of  looking  after  a man  liere?  Who,  I say,  could  expect  to 
find  him  here? — a very  important  recommendation  of  it,  Savage,  as 
one  of  tliese  days  you  ’ll  acknowledge.  Now,  pay  the  man  his  hire, 
and  let  him  go.  We  ’ll  get  the  box  into  the  room.” 

I did  so. 

“ As  well,”  said  he,  winking  his  eye,  when  the  man  was  out  of 
earshot, — “ as  well  we  didn’t  give  him  a peep  of  the  place.  Now, 
then,  what  do  you  think  of  our  lotlging  ? ” ushering  me  into  it. 

" Why,  I can’t  say  that  it  commends  itself  to  one’s  liking  on  the 
instant.” 

“ lt  does  not,"  he  returned,  “ I grant  you  that.  I liad  my  preju- 
dices  against  it,  I can  tell  you,  when  I tirst  carne  to  it;  but  they 
wore  oíf.  Plenty  of  light,  you  ’ll  observe,  especially  just  under  the 
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window.  These  three  little  panes  musí  be  mended.  I raust  remind 
Mr s.  Skeggs  of  them  once  more.  Why,  on  a fine  day,  you  can  see 
tlie  bedstead  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.'' 

u Iiulccd  ! " said  I,  approaching  that  ancient  picce  of  furniture. 
“ Methinks  the  sun  should  have  worthier  objects  to  shine  upon. 
But  with  what,  in  the  ñame  of  Morpheus,  whose  ñame,  1 fear,  1 am 
taking  in  vain,  is  this  bcd  stuflcd?  " 

" £ JDown,  busy  devil,  down/  as  the  fellow  says  in  the  play,"  he 
answered,  laughing  heartily.  “ But  that  *s  a wretched  clinch,  too. 
Mr.  Richard/'  he  added,  gravely,  “ from  certain  evidence  that  pro- 
trudes  from  one  end  of  the  tick,  I pronounce  it  stuffed  with  wool, 
list,  dust,  wisps  of  hay.  What  matter?  These  chairs  also  — there 
are  two — have  becn  sat  upon — there  is  no  denying  it.  Wlien  they 
do  let  you  down,  it  is  easily,  like  cainels,  those  patient  beasts.  This 
way,  my  friend : a little  practico  will  enable  you  to  poke  the  fire 
without  scattering  the  burning  cinders  about  the  room.  Fenders 
are  of  no  real  Service.  And  when  the  sraoke  won't  go  up  the  chim- 
ney,  it  goes  out  at  the  window.  Your  eyes  soon  become  accustomed 
to  it.  Oh  ! it  's  a sweet  place ! — that  is/*  he  said,  after  a pause, 
bursting  mto  a fit  of  laughter,  “ when  you  're  once  used  to  it,"  stalk- 
ing  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  throwing  up  his  arms. 

I was  fain  to  reconcile  mvself  to  this  wretched  accommodation, 
wliich,  after  all,  was  not  quite  so  vile  as  Mercliant  liad  portrayed 
it.  I remembered  the  garret  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  in  Chancery  Lañe, 
and  the  miserable  truckle  by  the  side  of  Joseph  Carnaby. 

"And,  now  that  we  have  got  you  here,"  said  he,  "what  do  you 
propuse  to  do?  You  will  not  endeavour  to  make  terms  with  your 
m other  ? " 

u I will  not,"  said  I,  resol utely. 

“ She  would  thank  you  for  that.  We  will,  then,  let  her  be  for  the 
present.  You  wish  to  make  your  way  in  the  world?  " 

" J do ; but  how  ? " 

“ How  ! ay,  I thought  ‘ how  ' wras  coming/*  críed  Merchant.  “ A 
peremptory  little  dog,  Master  How ; and  yet  he  seldom  gets  a satis- 
lactory  answer.  You  have  no  particular  Jiking  or  genius  for  trade 
or  business  ? ** 

" I líate  both  most  eordially." 

" Hate  both  ! I thought  so.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you,  Sa- 
vage,  in  what  direction  your  genius  lies?" 

The  question  posed  me.  “ Why — hem  ! *’  I began, — " as  to  that — " 

t(  You  don't  kuow  ? Just  my  case.  I 've  been  so  long  as  to  that, 
as  to  this,  and  as  to  t' other,  that  as  to  the  thing — the  rem — the  mo- 
ney — I am  tarther  off  than  ever.  Have  you  an  addietion  to  let- 
ters?"  • 

I brightened  at  the  question.  " Merchant/*  said  I,  “ of  all  the 
pursuits,  the  professions  in  the  world,  that  of  an  autlior  is  the  one  for 
which  I feel  that  I am  destined.  I am  young,  to  be  sure ; but  I 
have  already  amused  myself  with  the  composition  of  several  sliglit 
performances.  Permit  me — " I aróse,  and  made  towards  my  trunk. 
" The  interest  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  me,"  I resumed,  plunging 
the  key  into  the  lock,  “ delights  me.  You  shall  see — " 

What ! going  to  get  me  to  read  them  ? " cried  Merchant.  “ Prosc 
or  verse  ? ** 

iC  Chiefly  the  latter,”  í replied,  producing  a packet. 
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He  hekl  up  bis  hands,  and  turned  up  bis  eyes,  and  groaned  deeply. 
“ I couldn't  read  ‘em  for  the  world.  I couldn't,  I protest.  Besides, 
I 've  read  'cm  bcforc." 
ff  Merchant ! " 

“ All  before,"  be  repeated.  “ Corydon/ — ‘ Phillis/ — ‘ rustic  crook,' 
— ‘ purling  streiim,'  — ‘verdaut  glade/ — ‘fanning  zcphyr.'  Then 
‘ Philomel,' — c cooing  turtle/ — f enamotired  swain/ — c bashful  fair,' — 
‘ frisking,'  sometimes  it  is  c skipping  lamb,' — ‘feathered  songster/— 
‘ tuneful  choir.'  For  all  under  the  * íleecy  clouds ' or  the  ‘ azure  vault  ’ 
I couldn't  llave  'em  over  again." 

I forced  a laugh,  but  was  not  a little  mortified  to  find  that  he  had 
anticipated  several  of  my.  poetical  graces. 

“ Come,  come,"  said  he,  observirig  my  confusión,  ff  let  me  look  over 
them.  You  are  a son  of  Adam : it  is  not  your  original  sin.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  the  fruit  was  not  so  tempting  at  first  kand.” 

I handed  the  packet  to  bim  witb  some  hesitation.  lie  ran  them 
over  hastily,  and  then  tying  them  together,  tossed  them  to  me. 

“ Better  than  I cxpected,  a great  (leal  better,"  said  he ; “ but  you 
must  commit  no  more  at  present.  You  have  read  Mr.  Pope — I see 
you  have.  When  you  are  as  oíd  as  he — he  is  still  very  young — you 
may  do  like  him.  Do  like  him  ? — yes;  write  good  verses,  which  the 
public  will  read,  if  you  can  prevail  upon  a certain  number  of  lords 
and  gentlemen  to  assure  the  public  tliey  are  good.” 

“ But  surely  Mr.  Pope,  without  such  patronage " 

“ Would  be  Mr.  Pope,  without  such  a public,"  interrupted  Mer- 
chant.  “ No,  no  ; Pope  is  wise  in  bis  generation  : a wiser  man,  as 
to  tlie  world,  than  Pope  does  not  live  in  it.  No  man  flatters  lords 
more,  or  tells  lords  more  truth  than  Pope.  He  flatters  individual 
lords,  and  speaks  the  truth  of  lords  in  the  mass.  The  consequence 
is,  the  individual  lords  lielieve  he  does  not  fiatter  them,  because  he 
sets  them  above  their  fellows  ; and  the  public  think  him  an  honest 
and  independent  man,  because  he  decries  rank.  That  man  will  be 
worth  money.  A glorious  genius — for  jiolitics ! " 

i(  I have  heard,  indeed,"  said  I,  “ that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  court 
to  a person  of  honour,  as  he  is  ealled,  and  to  crave  his  permission  to 
dedícate  your  work  to  him  ; but  it  is  a lowness  to  which  í could  not 
descend.  If  I am  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public,  it  shall 
be  by  my  own  inerit  alone.  For  my  part,  I can  s cárcel  y conceive  an 
object  more  despi cable  than  a mere  man  of  rank.” 

cc  You  must  forgive  me,"  returned  Merchant,  “ if  I presume  to 
hold  the  stirrup  while  you  alight  safely  from  that  hobby  of  yours, 
which  you  cannot  riele  gracefully,  and  which,  should  it  begin  to 
prance,  will  throw  you.  Amere  man  of  rank!  What  is  he?  I 
suppose  he  is  as  good  as  a inere  man  without  rank.  His  rank  is  no 
disqualification,  I kope.  Now,  I '11  tell  you  who  is  more  dcspicable, 
— a mere  man  of  letters.  Don't  frown ; for  I want  you  to  open  your 
eyes.  You  never  saw — but  I have  seen — an  author  in  the  first  flush  of 
public  favour.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  "and  he  laughed  with  a deep-toned 
and  boisterous  energy.  “ What  a disgusting  animal ! What  an  in- 
solen t,  what  an  exacting,  what  an  unconseionable  coxcomb  ! líe  is 
not  for  this  world  — not  he.  lie  is  all  for  posterity,  if  it  w ill  have 
him.  Of  course — of  course  posterity  will  be  too  glad  of  him.  There 
will  be  nobody  else  to  have.  Author  no  more,  lie  is  the  choice  spirit 
of  the  age;  and  there  are  none  whom  he  ridiculos,  and  would  wrong. 
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aml  aílects  to  despise,  so  much  as  his  poorer  brethren  ; and  all  this 
because  he  has  done  what  thousands  might  llave  done  better,  thou- 
sands  have  done  as  well,  thousands  have  refrained  from  doing,  and 
thousands  despise  w'hen  it  is  done.” 

i(  Well,”  said  I,  (( this  is  all  very  good,  and  perhups  it  may  be  all 
very  true ; but  it  is  nothing  to  our,  I should  rather  say  my,  present 
purpose.  What  am  I to  do  now  ? ” 

“ You  must  put  away  y our  verses,  Savage.  You  must  not  at- 
tempt  to  write  poetry  before  you  can  think.  No  man  can  write  fine 
poetry,  unless  he  possess  more  sense — common  sense — than  others. 
Take  that  for  granted.  You  must  waddle  before  yon  walk  ; run  in 
a go-cart  before  you  fly  in  thc  elouds.  Write  a play,” 

“ A tragedy  ! ” I exclaimed,  “if  I believed  — if  you  thought  I 
should  succeed. — Oh,  no  ! ” 

“ Oh,  no ! indeed.  I neither  think,  ñor  do  you,  I hope,  believe 
that  you  could  do  any  such  thing.  Your  dagger  would  be  pointless, 
and  your  bowl  cracked.  The  buskin  is  too  large  for  your  foot  at 
present.  .You  must  try  on  a very  little  sock — a faree.” 

“ A farce  ! J\Iy  genius  does  not  lie  in  that  direetion,  Mr.  Mer- 
cliant.” 

“ And  why  not  ? ” said  he.  “ How  do  you  know  in  what,  or 
where,  it  lies  ? I wonder  what  genius  is,  that  it  can  only  lie  in  one 
place.  Not  much  like  its  masters,  I imagine,  who  are  too  often 
eonipelled  to  lie  where  tliey  can.  Come,  \ve  must  try  a little  cu- 
ín edy.” 

tc  Are  yon  serious?  ” 

11 1 am  w hat  I hope  the  comedy  is  not  to  be,”  he  returned.  “ We 
have  all  been  present  at  plays,  ‘ when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  raen/ 
We  must  have  none  of  that.  Why,  I have  known  a tragedy  damned 
because  the  uproarous  slanghter  in  the  last  scene  awakened  the 
audience.  No,  no;  a little  thing;  found  it  on  a Spanish  plot.  Give 
us  a spice  of  intrigue,  with  a valet  w ho  knows  more  and  talks  better 
than  his  master,  and  who  has  a purpose  of  his  own  to  serve.  My 
frieiul  Lovell  will  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  players.  lie 
knows  theni  all.” 

“ But  X fear  I should  make  a poor  hand  of  it,”  said  I. 

“ Try,”  said  he.  “ Do  you  remember  what  Dryden  says  some- 
w here  ? — 

< The  standard  of  thy  stylc  lct  Ethcrege  l>o, 

For  >vit,  the  immortal  spring  of  Wyclierley/ 

Nowr,  you  have  only  to  give  us  a little  of  Wvcherley’s  wit,  in  sorac- 
thing  of  the  sfyle  of  Etherege,  and  give  your  piece  a good  ñame, 
(without  which  dogs  are  not  safe,)  and  your  business  is  done.” 

“ How  strange  it  is,”  1 replied,  laying  my  hand  confidentially  upon 
his  arm,  “ that  I have  lately  been  reading  a story,  that  can  be  easily 
transferred  to  Spain,  which  I thought  of  turning  into  a Jilay,  only 
that  I was  of  opinión  such  work  was  beneath  me.” 

“ Beneath  you  ! ” cried  Merchant,  in  amazement.  “ I have  known 
many  a gay  young  fellotv  who  híis  found  such  wrork  very  much 
above  him.” 

“ As  to  the  ñame,  Merchant,  nothing  can  be  better ; the  very 
title  of  the  story, — ‘ Womau  *s  a Iiiddle/  ” 

“ f W ornan  *s  a riddle !’  Excellent ! Poor  I/Estrange’s  wife  is  most 
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particularly  a ritldle.  She*sa  puzzle  to  herself.  Time  has  stood 
still  with  her  these  forty  years.  She's  like  a dock  never  wound  up. 
She  tells  half-past  five  on  the  face,  while  it  is  three  quarters  past 
ten  by  the  other  dials.” 

Thus  encouraged,  I proceeded  diligently  with  my  little  work, 
which  i corapleted  in  less  than  a month.  From  a remembrance  of 
what  it  was,  or  rather  from  a conviction  of  wliat  it  must  have  been, 
1 shall  not  be  wrong,  I think,  if  I assign  a very  small  degree  of  merit 
to  it.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  itdrew  many  encomiums  from  Mer- 
chant. 

“ Come,  tliis  will  do/*  said  he,  “ this  will  do.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
equal  to  Congreve  or  Vanbrugh  ; but  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day. 
That  Vanbrugh  could  have  told  you,  witty  dog  ! who  contri  ved  to 
make  people  laugh  at  his  architecture  as  heartily  as  at  his  comedies. 
’Faith,  Dick,  we  must  get  Greaves  and  his  wife  to  attend  the  first 
performance.  I took  them  once  to  see  the  ‘ Oíd  Bachelor.’  Oh ! 
tlieir  labial  immobility  ! Oh  ! the  forlornness  of  their  faces  ! They 
thought  Fondlewife  puré  tragedy.  But  now  for  Lovell : the  iron  *s 
hot,  let  us  strike  at  once.  This  is  just  the  time  to  see  him  ; though, 
by  the  way,  he  's  always  to  be  found  at  the  same  house.  He  *s  so  in 
with  mine  host,  that  the  latter  daren’t  refuse  to  let  him  go  on.  The 
coid  vi ct u ais,  humble  porter,  and  a pipe, are  always  at  his  command. 
Once  it  was,  * Where  do  you  prefer  it,  Mr.  Lovell  ? * and  ‘ Is  the 
punch  to  your  liking,  sir ? My  wife  knows  your  palate/  .Ha!  ha! 
she  does  indeed/' 

lie  amused  me  with  other  particulars  of  this  person  as  we  walked 
down  Drury  Lañe.  Lovell  had  entered  lifc,  it  seemed,  with  good 
prospeets ; but  having  run  through  a small  patrimony,  had  turned 
author,  and  was  now  a hackney  writer  for  booksellers, — that  is  to 
say,  when  any  one  of  them  would  employ  him.  He  had  acquired, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a very  indifferent  character  amongst  them, 
leisure  being  more  congenial  to  him  than  labour,  and  his  attachment 
to  drinking  partaking  of  a constancy,  which  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  extend  to  his  love  of  literature. 

“ I am  sure/*  he  used  to  say,  “ the  Czar  of  Muscovy  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  me.  Here  have  I taken  money  for  his  lite 
these  six  montlis,  and  yet  have  I spared  him.  Does  any  gentleman 
know  anything  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  good  or  liarm  ? I do  not, 
I protest.  Here  ’s  his  health,  and  a long  life  to  him,  and  may  I live 
till  I write  it/* 

Merchant  halted  at  the  door  of  a dingy  geneva  shop,  which  was 
dignified  with  the  ñame  of  a tavern.  <c  Follow  me  up  stairs/*  he 
said ; “ the  club  is  held  there.” 

On  entering  the  room,  we  discovered  dimly  through  a haze  of 
tobáceo  smoke,  about  a score  of  the  strangest-looking  beings  that 
were  ever,  perhaps,  congregated  together,  seated  round  a table. 
Such  a variety  of  features  and  expression,  with  so  little  pretensión 
to  regularity  of  contour  or  sobriety  of  aspect,  was  never  seen  ex- 
cept  amongst  authors.  Merchant  directed  my  attention  to  Lovell, 
who  was  seated  majestically  in  an  elevated  chair.  He  was  a stout, 
it  is  more  proper  to  say,  a swollen  man,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
with  a face,  except  the  nose,  which  was  purple,  not  so  much  of  a 
red  as  of  a brick-dust  colour.  There  was  a comical  solemnity  about 
his  eyes,  hcightened  by  the  position  of  his  wig,  which  he  had  clawed 
to  one  side  of  his  head. 
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It  was  with  some  diíFiculty  that  we  made  our  way  to  this  poten- 
tate,  who  was  Holding  forth  witli  no  ordinary  vehemence  of  voice 
and  gesture.  Too  intent  upon  his  arguraent  to  break  off  in  the 
midst,  or,  indeed,  to  suífer  interruption,  he  greeted  Merchant  with 
a sidelong  extensión  of  liis  hand,  Holding  the  fingers  of  his  friend 
till  He  had  concluded,  when  He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  in 
triumph. 

“ Not  a word  more — that  decides  it ! ''  lie  exclaimed,  “ I won't 
Hear  another  word  ” — to  a little  sharp-faced  man  who  Had  deter- 
minad to  secure  the  best  chance  of  the  next  speech,  by  keeping  his 
mouth  ready  open  for  utte ranee.  “ Well,  Merchant,  we  see  yon  at 
last.  / thought  you  were  dead;  but  they  talked  of  catchpoles." 

“Permit  me  to  introduce  a young  gentleman, — Mr.  Richard  Sa- 
vage, — who  is  particularly  anxious  for  the  honour  of  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Lovell 

“ Very  happy  indeed  to  see  Mr.  Richard  Savage/'  returned  Lo- 
vell,  rising,  and,  with  liis  hand  extended  on  his  breast,  bowing  pro- 
foundly.  “You  rogue/'  to  Merchant,  u Mr.  Savage,  1 hope,  is 
anxious  for  more  honour  than  he  can  derive  from  an  introduction  to 
Jack  Lovell.” 

“ If  we  might  request  the  favour  of  y our  joining  us  in  a bowl  of 
punch/'  suggested  Merchant,  with  a persuasive  softness,  “ over  here, 
at  the  side-table.” 

Lovell  licked  his  lips  with  evident  satisfaction.  “ A bowl  of 
punch  ! Why — ah  ! — yes.  We  '11  leave  the  commonalty,  and  ad- 
journ." 

When  the  punch  had  gone  round,  Merchant  in  few  words  opened 
our  business  to  him. 

“ What ! " cried  Lovell,  “ one  of  us,  is  he  ? Mr.  Savage,  give  me 
your  hand.  I wish  you  well — I wish  you  happy — I wish  you  pro- 
sperous,  and  therefore  perhaps  I ought  to  say,  1 wish  you  would  run 
away  from  authorship  as  fast  as  your  good  sense  will  carry  you. 
And  so  you  have  written  a play — a little  comedy — mirth-inspiring 
comedy  ! Bless  the  ingenious  young  rogue  ! " turning  to  Merchant, 
“ what  a set  of  teeth  he  shows  ! I hope  lie '11  always  find  employ- 
ment  for  'ein."  He  regarded  me  attentively  for  some  moments. 
u He  'II  do — he '11  do,"  he  exclaimed  ; “ I see  it  in  every  lineament. 
And  you  think  Jack  Lovell  can  be  of  Service  to  you  ? Jack  Lovell 
imbibes  new  life  from  the  flattering  compliment.  What  he  can  do, 
that  will  he  do.  Can  he  say  more  ? Even  as  I empty  this  glass," 
drinking  it  off,  u so  empty  my  heart  of  all  its  friendship,  and  make 
use  of  it." 

<c  Why,"  cried  Merchant,  “ your  acquaintance  with  the  players — " 

“I  know  ’em  all,”  returned  Lovell,  “all:  not  a man  Jack,  but 
Jack  knows  the  man." 

“Do  you  think/'  observed  Merchant,  “that  Wilks  or  Cibber 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  look  at  it?  " 

“ Uní,"  said  Lovell,  shaking  his  head,  “ ah  ! Wilks  and  Cibber  are 
great  men  now,  and  I'm  a little  man  now  : time  was,  I was  a great 
man  then,  and  they  were  little  men  tiren.  ‘ Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel/ 
as  oíd  Kent  says ; but  she  has  turned  it,  and  it  went  over  me  long 
ago.  I knew  tliern  all — Betterton,  majestic  Betterton, — and  Powel, 
who  loved  a bowl  of  punch  better  — no,  as  well  as  I do.  I 'II  tell 
you  what/'  he  added,  after  a pause,  “ there  's  Bullock — I daré  say 
you  have  a part  will  suit  him.  I '11  write  to  him." 
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“ A capital  coraic  actor,  Bullock,”  said  Merchant.  “ López  >vill 
fit  him  to  a mi  ráele." 

“ Then  to  Bullock — innocent  beast ! — I knew  him  when  he  was  a 
steer — to  him  will  I write,”  cried  Lovell.  “ Fetcli  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.” 

Merchant  hastened  down  stairs  to  procure  them. 

“ A very  good  fellow,  Merchant/*  said  Lovell,  when  he  was  gone ; 
lf  but  he  ’ll  never  make  anything.  He  wants  perseverance,  applica- 
tion,  without  which  nothing  ever  was  done,  and  therefore,  I suppose, 
nothing  can  be  done.  Ah  ! 

c Video  meliora,  proboque 

Deteriora  sequor  / 

that  is  to  say,  I can  see  his  mote  in  spite  of  my  own  beam.  There 
is  no  helj)  for  it  but  this/*  applying  to  the  bowl. 

“Mr.  Suva ge/'  he  resumed,  setting  down  his  glass, and  squeezing 
my  hand,  “you  will  make  a more  graceful  figure  with  the  town 
than  I have  done  ; I know  it.  We  must  be  friends.  In  your  suc- 
cess  I shall  behold  my  own.  Yes,  yes  ; I *11  say  to  you  in  the  words 
of  Dryden, 

< Unprofitably  kept  at  Heavcn’s  expense, 

1 live  a rent-cliarge  on  His  providence  ; 

But  you,  wliom  every  grnce  and  muse  adora, 

Wliom  I foresee  to  better  fortune  born, 

Bu  kind  to  my  remains,  and  oh  ! defend, 

Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend. 

Let  not  the  insulting  foc  my — ' 

Pshaw ! *'  and  he  brushed  away  some  maudlin  tears  that  liad  ga- 
t he  red  in  his  eyes,  “ T was  going  too  far.  I was  about  to  say  * lame;* 
but  that  won*t  do  ; for  I never  liad,  and  never  shall  have,  any.  But, 
never  mind.  1 hope  you  '11  be  as  far  above  Congreve,  to  whom  the 
lines  were  addressed,  as  I am  beneath  Dryden,  who  wrote  them. 

4 Guard  those  laurcls — wliieli  descend  to  you/ — 

to  you — to  him  who  wrote  The  Mourning  Bride — all  blood  and 
blunder  — strenuous  fustian,  ohs!  and  ahs  ! Here  comes  Merchant. 
Can  we  manage  another  bowl  ? '* 

I declared  my  willingness  to  pay  for  a second,  albeit  our  stock- 
pnrse  was  at  a very  low  ebb.  Merchant,  however,  was  drawing  to 
the  conclusión  of  his  labours  for  L’Estrange,  when  we  should  have 
a fresh  supply. 

“ I '11  write  the  letter  while  the  punch  is  mixing,"  said  Lovell ; 
and  he  sat  down  and  scrawled  an  epistle,  which,  stained  with  punch, 
and  begrimed  with  pipe-ashes,  was  placed  in  my  hands. 

On  the  following  morning,  big  with  hope  and  expectation,  I has- 
tened to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Bullock,  whom  I found  at  home.  It 
was  said  of  Bullock,  that  on  the  stage  he  “ liad  a particular  talent 
for  looking  like  a fool.  I lis  eulogists  were  probubly  unaware  that 
this  was  a talent  which  nature  had  enjoined  him  to  exercisc  every- 
where.  He  received  me  with  an  obsequious  smirk,  revolving  his 
hands  one  o ver  the  other,  with,  tC  May  I crave  your  business  with 
me,  young  gentleman  ? What  can  I do  for  you  ? " 

I presented  my  letter,  which  he  deciphered  with  some  diíficulty. 
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“ Poor  Mr.  Lovell,”  he  said,  i n a tone  of  compassion,  €t  I have  not 
seen  him  this  long  while.  I believe  he  is  not  so  well  o(T  as  his  best 
friends  could  desire.  Some  would  say  it  serves  him  right ; but  I 
ara  far  from  sayiiig  so.  I know  what  youth  is.  I was  g ay  myself 
once.  He  tells  rae  you  have  written  a play,  and  that  you  wisn  rae 
to  read  it.  I am  sure  I shall  do  so  with  a very  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure.  Have  you  brought  it  with  you  ? " 

I produced  it. 

“Ah!"  said  he,  with  the  same  eternal  smirk;  “a  little  thing,  I 
perceive.  Very  well.  I will  look  over  it;  and  if  you  will  do  rae 
the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  me  again  this  day  week,  I will  tell  you 
more.” 

I was  punctual  to  my  appointment.  “ Mr.  Sava ge,”  said  he, 
taking  rae  by  both  hands,  “ pray  sit  down.  You  are  a very  ingenious 
young  gentleman.  I have  read  your  trille,  and  it  is  pleasant,  very 
pleasant  indeed.  And  yet,"  he  added,  with  something  intended  for 
a sigh,  “ I fear  we  shall  make  nothing  of  it — I do  indeed.  What  we 
shall  do  with  it  I ara  sure  I don’t  know." 

I was  confounded  at  this.  Poor  wretch  ! I had  counted  upon  its 
acceptance  by  the  theatre.  Merchant  had  told  me  I might  make 
myself  easy  on  that  score  ; and  I had  done  so  even  before'lie  told  me. 

ff  I am  extreraely  sorry,  sir,"  said  I,  “ that  1 have  given  you  the 
trouble  of  reading  my  performance ; and  you  will  readily  believe 
that  I ara  much  mortihed  to  learn  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  repre- 
sentation.” 

“ Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Savagé,"  he  replied  ; íC  I did  not  say  that. 
Youth  is  so  hasty — so  very  hasty.  I said,  I feared ; but  we  intend 
to  try.  I have  made  some  considerable  alterations  in  the  plot  and 
dialogue." 

“ Indeed ! " I returned,  by  no  raeans  pleased  that  he  shoukl  pre- 
sume to  do  anything  of  the  kind  without  my  concurrence.  “ Will 
you  give  me  lcavc  to  ask  what  these  alterations  are,  that  I may  judge 
whether — " 

“Judge  whether  !"  he  repeated,  with  happy  mimiery.  <(  How 
can  an  author  possibly,  I say  possibly,  be  a judge  of  the  merit,  as  an 
aeting  play,  of  his  performance  ? Indeed,  after  many  years  and  much 
practice,  he  may,  perhaps,  acquire  some  slight  insight  into  the  tiste 
of  the  town  ; but  it  rarely  happens  that  he  does  so.  No,  Mr.  Sa- 
vage  ; actors  are  the  only  judges  of  a piece  before  its  representa- 
tion." 

“ And  yet,"  said  I,  “ pieces  are  produced  every  week,  and  are 
damned ; and  many  plays  llave  been  rejected,  wliicli  llave  after- 
wards  met  with  extraordinary  success." 

“ That  is  because  the  taste  changes,"  he  replied ; “ it  is  always 
changing.  But  for  Mr.  Cibber,  some  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  had  been 
lost  to  us.  You  will  be  grateful  after wards  that  I have  taken  such 
pains  with  your  little  comedy.  1 have  really  bestowed  my  best 
labour  upon  it.  I think  we  may  now  venture  to  hope  that,  when  it 
comes  to  be  played,  it  may  prove  successful." 

“ Comes  to  be  played,  sir ! " I replied,  in  overjoyed  amazement. 
“ I thought  you  said  you  didn’t  know — ” 

When  it  is  to  be  played  ; ñor  do  1,  to  the  very  day.  Within  a 
fortnight,  I daré  say.  I thought  I shoukl  surprise  you." 

I was  little  disposed  at  this  moment  to  cavil  at  his  alterations.  All 
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tremulous  with  gratitude,  I seized  his  hand,  and  poured  fovth  my 
acknowledgments,  whick  lie  vouchsafed  to  receive  with  smirks  innu- 
merable. 

The  eventful  evening  arrived  on  which  the  fate  of  this  mymaiden 
effort  was  to  be  decided.  Merchant,  two  days  before,  liad  succeeded 
in  coming  to  an  angry  settlement  with  L’Estrange. — tliat  philoso- 
pher  insistirig  that  his  secretary  and  associate  was  bound  by  every 
tie  promulgated  in  the  new  theory  to  be  contented  with  half  the 
sum  agreed  to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance. 

At  length  “ Womaii  's  a Riddle 99  carne  on  for  a first  hearing.  As  it 
proeeeded,  I discovered  that  Mr.  Bullock's  alterations  were  neither 
many  ñor  important;  and  it  may  be  forgiven  to  a sanguine  and, 
perhaps,  a conceitcd  youtli,  to  confess  that  I considered  thern  (and 
really  I believed  they  were)  as  blemishes  upon  my  production. 
However,  the  piece  was  well  received ; the  curtain  fell  amidst  con- 
siderable applause;  and  Merchant  and  I marched  out  of  the  play- 
house,  he  protesting  that  I was  likely  to  become  a shining  ornanient 
of  the  Britisli  stage,  and  I perfectly  assured  that  I liad  already  done 
enough  to  prove  that  I should  be  so.  The  ecstasy  of  that  niglit ! 

Merchant  proposed  that  we  should  adjoum  to  the  Cocoa  Nut,  his 
common  tavern  of  resort,  that  we  niiglit  sanctify  our  triumph  in  a 
flowing  bowl.  I suggested,  however,  that  we  should  ratlier  adjoum 
to  Lovell,  who  liad  taken  much  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  to  whom 
I was  in  a sense  indebted  for  my  good  fortune. 

lt  Hang  it,  no,”  said  he,  drawing  me  away  ; “the  company  there 
is  not  high  enough  for  the  prcsent  pitch  of  our  spirits  — olcí  worn- 
out  carking  souís,  who  will  rather  envy  than  sympathise  with  our 
success.  The  day  after  a debauch  is  the  time  for  them,  when  a 
man  *s  lieavy,  and  stupid,  and  congenial.” 

We  drank  deeply  at  the  Cocoa  Nut ; but  I was  no  match  for  Mer- 
chant;  I liad  not  yet  taken  my  degrees.  I proposed  that  we  should 
return  lióme.  The  company  were  too  noisy  ; and  I wished  to  brood 
over  my  happy  fortune — to  hug  it,  as  it  were,  to  my  bosom.  lie 
peremptorily  refu  sed  to  budge  an  inch,  and  bade  me  sneak  lióme  by 
myselr,  if  I were  so  minded  ; for  his  part,  he  meant  to  make  a night 
of  it.  Finding  that  he  was  obstínate,  I took  him  at  his  word,  upon 
his  promise  to  follow  me  within  three  liours.  He  was  too  fuddled, 
he  said,  to  trust  his  feet  in  the  dark : Aurora  must  show  him  a 
liglit. 

CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

1 ii  which  the  hopos  of  Richard  Savage  meet  a severo  rebníF,  which,  nevertheless, 
does  not  detcr  liira  from  trying  his  fortune  a second  time. 

When  I awoke  the  next.  morning,  great  was  my  surprisc  at  dis- 
covering  that  my  friend  Merchant  liad  not  found  his  way  home ; 
but,  concluding  that  he  had  been  provided  with  a bed  at  the  Cocoa- 
Nut,  I made  niyself  easy  respecting  him,  and  prepared  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Bullock. 

He  received  me  very  courteously. 

e<  Well,  here  yon  are,”  said  he  with  his  aecustomed  grin.  “I  fully 
expected  to  see  you.  So  we  brought  you  through  pretty  well,  I 
tliink.  Iiow  did  you  like  the  acting?  ” 

“ Most  excellent,  indeed,  sir.  The  success  of  my  little  piece  alto- 
gether  exceeds  my  expectations.” 
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“ It  was  vcry  fair,  I grant  you,”  he  returned  ; “ but  you  mustnot 
be  misled  by  tlie  favour  shown  on  a first  night.  We  shall,  however, 
proceed  with  it.  Of  course,  you  mean  to  try  your  fortune  a secón d 
time  ? ” 

I replied  that  I was  resolved  upon  doing  so. 

“ I would,”  8aid  he;  “you  have  a pretty  talent  that  way,  and  may 
one  of  these  days  make  it  answer  your  purpose.” 

One  of  these  days! — I hardly  liked  the  phrase.  Mr.  Bullock, 
however,  began  to  talk  volubly  on  indifferent  topics,  and  at  length, 
taking  out  his  watcli,  regarded  it  for  a time  with  attention,  tíien 
placed  it  to  his  ear,  and  then  stared  me  in  the  face.  The  hint  was 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

Unwilling  as  at  all  times  I was  (sonie  of  my  friends  will  say 
“No,”)  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  money  matters,  yet  I was 
considerably  more  so  in  my  younger  days.  But  Mr.  Bullock  left 
me  no  alternative.  I looked  foolish,  coughed,  and  at  last  brought 
out, — 

“ I do  not  expect,  sir,  that  the  profits  upon  my  play  will  be  very 
large, — but ” 

“ Lurge  ! ” cried  he ; “ a very  little  is  given  now-a-days  for  such 
things,  and  that  is  contingent  upon  their  continued  success.  For 
my  part,  I hardly  expect  to  get  a farthing  from  it.” 

“Indeed!  ” said  I,  grcatlv  chap-fallen, — “surely,  ]\Ir.  Bullock — ” 
“Surely  what,  Mr.  Savage?  ” he  interrupted,  writh  a smile  of  be- 
nevolence, — “what  is  the  young  gentleman  driving  at?  ” 

“Why,  sir,”  I replied,  “my  drift  is  tliis.  Whatcver  thcy  be, 
small  or  large,  my  necessities  compel  me  to  hope  that  it  w ill  not  be 
long  before  my  half-share  will  be  í’orthcoming.” 

I only  do  justice  to  Mr.  Bullock’s  abilities  as  an  actor  while  I 
acknowledge  that  the  face  he  presented  when  I left  off  speaking  was 
an  incomparable  specimen  of  the  tragi-comical.  He  presently  fell 
back  in  his  chair,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

“ Half-share  ! ” he  exclaimed  at  length,  in  a loud  whispcr  ; “ there 
must  be  some  mistake  here.  Ha  ! ha  ! 1 see — you  are  a wicked  wrag. 
You  have  been  putting  off  one  of  our  friend  Lovell's  jests  upon  me. 
Half-share  ! — so  like  him  !”  And  here  he  huggcd  himself  togcther, 
and  shook  his  head,  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  most  ecstatic  drol- 
leries  in  lile. 

I did  not  particípate  in  his  gaiety. 

“ There  is  no  mistake,”  said  I ; “ or,  if  there  is,  it  is  one  into 
w'hich  you  yourself  have  fallen.  It  is  no  jest  of  Mr.  Lovell,  but  a 
serious  affair  of  my  own.  I hope,  Mr.  Bullock,  you  will  suffer  us 
to  understand  eacli  other  as  quickly  as  may  be.” 

“ There  was  no  agreement,”  said  he,  hastily,  — “ no  agreement,” 
holding  out  his  spread  hands  appealingly  ; “ don't  you  observe  ? I 
wonder  Lovell  should  have  led  you  to  expect  anything  from  a first 
attempt.  When  I consent  to  alter  and  adapt  a play  for  the  theatre, 
the  profits,  if  any,  belong  solely  to  me.  You  ouglit  to  thank  me  for 
having  secured  a footing  for  you.” 

The  cool  impudence  of  the  man  amazed  and  enraged  me. 

“ And  what  have  you  done,  sir,  to  my  play,”  I exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  “ that  can  entitle  you  to  the  wnole  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived  from  its  representation  ? ” 

“ What  have  I done  ? " he  replied.  “ I wish  I had  had  nothingto 
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do  with  it,  for  rny  part.  Why,  sir,  I trimmed  the  colt;  young  man, 
I triinmed  the  colt,  and  a rough  one  it  was  when  it  first  carne  under 
my  hands.” 

“ And  you  *ve  sold  it  to  pay  the  expenses,  it  seems,  Mr.  Bullock. 
Decluct  your  eharge  for  the  trimming,  and  hand  me  over  the  balance 
of  the  animal.  Come,  don’t  colt  me,  sir.” 

“ V ery  good,  indeed  ; very  good,”  he  cried,  “ you  have  a happy 
vcin  for  comedy.  No,  no,  young  gentleman,’*  approaching  me,  and 
making  for  my  hand,  which  I withdrew:  “ inquire,  and  you  will 
find  I am  correct.  It  is  Rever  done  in  these  cases,  I assure  you.  I 
wish  you  well,  and  1 am  sure  you  deserve  my  good  wishes.  Yours 
is  a very  pretty  geni u 8 for  comedy,  believe  me." 

At  this  moment  I would  willingly  have  aíTorded  him  a proof  of 
my  tragic  powers  by  flying  upon  him,  and  pounding  his  wretched 
carcass.  Ilis  inquisitive-looking  nose  stood  forth,  and  seemed  to  in- 
vite me  to  screw  it  off.  With  some  difficulty  I mastered  my  rage. 

“ I shall  make  no  secret  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated 
me,”  said  I ; “ and  I wish  you  a very  good  morning.” 

He  bustled  before  me  to  the  (loor,  which  he  opened  with  mueh 
complaisance. 

“ Vrou  will  think  better  of  it,  I know  you  will,”  he  said.  tf  But, 
you  must  try  your  hand  again  : we  can't  afford  to  lose  you,  indeed 
we  can't.  If  I can  be  of  the  slightest  Service  to  you,  command 
me.” 

I burst  from  him,  almost  choking  with  rage  and  mortification.  A 
moment  longer,  and  the  fellowr  had  seen  the  tears  rush  out  of  my 
eyes,  and  if  he  had,  it  might  have  been  the  w’orse  for  him.  . 

When  Ircachcd  homo,  Merchant,  I lcarned,  had  notbeen  there.  I 
was  vexed  with  him  that  he  should  have  deserted  me  at  such  a time. 
It  was  he  who  had  advised  so  early  an  application  to  Bullock,  al- 
thougli  neither  of  us  expeeted  that  immediate  money  would  be 
fortheoming.  lie  knew  that  I was  utterly  without  cash,  and  the 
cupboard  being  empty,  I had  gone  without  my  breakfast.  Some- 
what  disposed  to  form  a disparaging  estímate  of  mankind  in  general, 
I hastened  down  Drury  Lañe,  thinking  that  I might,  perchanee, 
find  him  with  his  friencl  Mr.  Lovell. 

I discovered  that  gentleman  in  earnest  and  angry  parley  with  a 
stranger — a grave  and  business-like  man,  about  the  muidle  age. 

“Then  I am  not  to  look  for  it  from  you?”  said  the  stranger. 
“ This  is  very  seandalous  conduct,  let  me  tell  you,  sir.” 

“Cali  itwhat  you  please, — tell  me  whatyou  like^  Stephens,”  cried 
Lovell,  — “I  say  no,  you  are  not  to  look  for  it,  unless  you  advance 
more  mineral  substance.” 

“ Mineral  substance  ! ” cried  the  other ; “ have  I not  already  ad- 
vanced  you  every  iarthing  of  the  sum  you  engaged  to  do  it  for?  ” 

“ That  avails  not,”  said  Lovell.  “ Ha  ! my  friend  ! ” to  me, — 
“Stephens,  look  at  that  morning-star  of  letters,  — crowned  with 
bays,  he  comes.  Well,  you  have  settled  with  Bullock  ? Stephens, 
attencl ; hear  how  genius  is  sometimos  rewarded.” 

I returned  a ghastly  crin,  and  in  few  words  made  him  acquaintecl 
with  the  treatment  I had  experienced. 

Lovell  smote  the  table  violently  with  his  fist. 

“And  Bullock  has  served  you  thus?  Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
honesty,  the  smallest  piece  of  it,  is  to  be  found  ? I don’t  know,  but 
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my  strong  impression  is  that,  if  anywhere,  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Newgate.  Tliey  must  hang  tlie  honest  raen/* 

“ Pardon  me,  young  man/’  said  Mr.  Stephens,  “ I was  not  smiling 
at  your  distress.  Far  from  it.  T feel  for  you,  and  despise  the  man 
who  has  treated  you  so.  I was  smiling  at  Mr.  Lovell,  who  vents  so 
mucli  indignation  against  otliers  that  he  lias  none  left  for  himself. 
Tell  me  whieh  is  worse,  the  man  who  takes  your  work,  and  won’t 
give  yon  the  money  for  it,  or  the  man  who  takes  my  money,  and 
won’t  give  me  his  work  ? Ha ! Mr.  Lovell ! I have  you  there. 
Come,  Lovell,  I don’t  wish  to  make  you  angry  ; but  isn’t  it  too  bad  ? 
Really,  sir — ’* 

“ Really,  sir,”  began  Lovell ; but  he  could  not  proceed.  His  con- 
fusión was  distressing.  I aróse  to  leave.  He  followed  me  to  the 
door. 

“ Have  you  seen  Merchant  to-day  ? **  I inquired. 

“ I have  not,  Mr.  Savage,”  said  he,  nudging  me,  and  attempting  a 
look  of  unconcern.  “ He  had  me  there,  as  he  says  : fairly  caught. 
by  G — . Why,  he  has  plenty  of  money,  that  Stephens,  and  all 

scooped  out  of  authors’  heads.” 

The  absence  of  Merchant  now  began  to  look  suspicious.  I wan- 
dered  about  the  streets  for  some  hours  in  a state  of  desponding  per- 
plexity,  and  at  length  returned  lióme  faint,  tired,  and  disgusted. 
1 found  Merchant  stretched  upon  the  bed.  lie  started  up  as  I ap- 
proached.  His  looks  were  haggard,  and  his  dress  was  in  the  utraost 
disorder. 

“You  see  before  you  just  such  a monstrous  fool,  Savage/*  said 
he,  “as  people  write  about  in  little  books  for  little  children,  to 
make  the  moral  the  stronger : I *m  a fellow  for  boys  to  make  mouths 
at.  A mad  dog  is  a sage  to  me.  A baby  *s  rattle  to  my  brains 
would  be  laying  fearfiil  odds.” 

“ A truce  to  this/*  said  I.  “ What  do  you  mean  ? Where  have 
you  been  ? What  *s  the  matter  ? ** 

“Ilalf  drunk  still/*  he  muttered.  “I  wish  this  confounded  head- 
ach  were  the  worst  of  it.  First  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with 
Bullock/* 

I entered  upon  that  story,  whieh  I took  care  should  not  lose 
its  full  effect.  When  I had  concluded,  Merchant  struck  his  fore- 
head  writh  his  fist. 

“ Savage/'  he  said,  springing  up,  “ have  you  a mind  to  do  an  act 
at  once  of  justice  and  of  mercy  ? If  you  have,  take  up  that  poker, 
and  knock  me  on  the  head  with  it.  Why  did  you  leave  me  last 
night?  I’ve  been  bubbled  by  two  sharpers  out  of  every  farthing 
we  had  in  the  world/' 

“ We  had  better  part.  I will  repay  you  what  I owe  on  the  first 
opportunity.  We  snall  both  of  us  do  better  apart.’* 

“Of  that  we  will  talk  another  time/*  I replied ; “at  presen t I 
wrant  to  knowf  where  I can  get  a dinner.  I have  not  broken  my  fast 
to-day/* 

His  eye  wandered  towards  my  trunk,  and  rested  on  it.  He  sigh- 
ed,  as  he  said, — <e  You  have  some  wrearing-apparel  there,  for  whieh 
you  have  no  immediate  occasion.  The  pawnbroker  will  lend  you 
a iair  sura  upon  it/* 

I availed  myself  of  the  hint  without  ceremony,  and  selecting  some 
of  my  least  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  carried  them  away  forth- 
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with  to  a pawnbroker,  who  advanced  threc  ^guineas  upon  them. 
Merchante  spirits  were  greatly  revi  ved  by  the  sight  oí’  tbe  moncy, 
not  a fartliing  of  which,  however,  would  he  touch. 

“ Yon  must  get  away  henee  without  delay,”  said  he,  “or  I will 
not  answer  for  your  remaining  goods  and  chattels.  I promised 
Gammer  Skeggs  her  arrears  of  rent  to-night — oh  ! that  I had  dis- 
eharged  tliem  on  the  instant! — and  the  oíd  witch  will  be  standing  in 
the  passage  to-morrow  morning,  broom  in  paw,  to  intercept  me/’ 

As  I coitld  by  no  means  clearly  distinguí sh  the  moral  propriety, 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Skegg,  of  laying  her  hands  on  my  property,  in 
satisfaction  of  a debt  ineurred  by  another,  I snatched  a hasty  meal, 
and  engaged  a miserable  ledging  in  Shoe  Lañe,  whither,  by  small 
portions  at  a time,  1 conveyed  my  clothes. 

I met  Merchant,  by  appointment,  on  the  following  morning.  He 
laughed  heartily  as  he  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

“ So,  then,  you  have  eluded  your  tormén t ? " said  I ; “ or  has  she 
lent  ear  to  your  excuses  once  more  ? " 

“ I lay  at  my  sister’s  in  Westminster  last  niglit,”  he  replied  coolly. 
11  Don't  stare/'  and  lie  took  me  by  the  arra,  and  led  me  away  with 
him.  “ Sir  llobert  Walpole's  friends,  who  are  determined  to  make  a 
miracle  of  him,  or  who  attempt  to  make  t^e  world  believe  that  he 
is  one,  say  that  he  has  au  innato  talent — a genius  for  finance.  They 
assert  that  he  lias  a mode  of  managing  his  accounts  which  is  quite 
mysterious.  My  genius  that  way  is  at  least  equal  to  Walpole’s/* 

“ What ! you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  left  your  lodcinír 
without  notice?  ** 

“The  venerable  Skeggs  stands  at  this  moment  transfixed — your 
trunk  agape  before  her/’  he  replied.  “ Poor  oíd  girl ! I see  her  now 
in  my  mind’s  eye  distinctly,  and  mean  really  to  see  her  shortly,  when 
I get  some  money.” 

“ But  not  to  have  told  her — Oh,  Merchant ! I am  very  sorry  you 
have  done  this.” 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  child.  Your  moráis  are  very  good,  I daré  say  ; 
bftt  they  are  not  yet  seasoned.  I have  taken  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing  payment  to  her.  Don't  you  know  that  some  people  will 
have  the  valué  of  your  debt  out  of  you — eitlier  from  your  purse  or 
your  feelings?  If  I eharged  her  a fair  way-of-the-world  price  for 
lier  insults,  we  should  be  about  even.  But  I scorn  that.  She  shall 
be  paid.  llave  you  remarked  her  nails  latterly  ? She  cuts  ’em 
when  you  pay  your  rent,  and  lets  ’em  grow  as  it  augments.  Pre- 
serve rae  from  her  present  talons  I The  worst  of  it.  is,  her  wretched 
spouse  will  have  to  undergo  her  horny  vengeance  ! ” 

Without  a friend  in  the  world  except  Burridge,  whom  my  obsti- 
nacy  had,  as  I believed,  alienated, — and  Myte,  (if  he  ought  to  be 
called  a friend,)  who  had  been  too  glad,  when  I declined  his  offer, 
to  take  me  at  my  word, — is  it  wonderful  that  I should  have  attaehed 
myself  to  such  associates  as  chance  had  thrown  in  my  way,  even 
though  they  were  not  such  as  the  worldly  wise  or  the  wisely  virtuous 
would  have  approved?  It  must  be  remembered  that  I then  was 
young. 

From  these  worthies,  to  wit,  Merchant,  Lovell,  and  their  compa- 
nions,  1 received  such  encouragement  to  venturo  a sccond  time  into 
the^dramatic  field,  as  is  to  be  extracted  from  slaps  on  the  shoulder, 
vol.  xi.  o 
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hyperbolical  praises  of  my  talents,  and  scornful  depreciaron  of  the 
talents  of  others.  Irí  the  mean  time,  although  tliese  inciteraents  had 
their  eílect  upon  me,  I was  daily  becoming  less  able  to  respond  to 
them.  I had  pawned  nearly  all  my  clothes,  — the  money  1 had 
raised  upon  them  was  gone, — and  one  niglit  Ludlow's  silver  buckles, 
the  last  articles  of  the  slightest  valué  I possessed,  were  in  my  liand, 
awaiting  the  decisión  of  this  qnestion — were  they  also  to  go?  Ne- 
cessity — the  Lord  Keeper  of  too  many  a man's  conscience,  pro- 
nounced  swift  judgment.  They  followed  the  rest. 

But  I did  not  part  with  them  so  lightly  as  the  rest.  On  the  con- 
trary,  I began  to  reflect,  and  with  no  great  satisfaction,  upon  the 
course  of  life  I liad  been  pursuing,  or  rather  following  lately,  and  I 
resolved  that  the  poor  sum  I had  obtained  upon  these  solé  me- 
mentos of  my  friend  must  not  be  squandered  upon  Lovell,  or  wasted 
with  Merchant.  I must  make  it  liold  out  as  long  as  possible. 

And  now  1 bethought  me  of  Martin  and  his  wife  at  Wapping. 
They  would  probably  permit  me  to  occupy  a room  in  their  house 
till  my  second  play,  in  wliieh  I had  made  some  small  progress,  was 
compíeted. 

In  due  time  I found  myself  at  Martin's  door,  at  which,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  I Jínocked.  It  was  opened  by  his  wife.  At 
first  she  did  not  know  me ; but,  upon  hcaring  my  voice,  she  set  up  a 
loud  ejaculation,  and  pulling  me  into  the  passage,  threw  her  arms 
about  me,  and  kissed  me. 

€i  He  's  come  at  last ! " she  exclaimed.  “ Here ! Martin — Mr.  Sa- 
vage  is  come  at  last.  Now,  I know  you  won't  be  oíTended  with  a 
poor  silly  woman  for  taking  such  a liberty ; but  I couldn’t  help  it — 
indeed  now.  Deary  me  ! well,  I am  so  glad.  Where  *s  that  man  of 
mine?  But  walk  in/' 

Martin  had  been  asleep,  but,  as  we  entered,  wfas  rising  from  his 
chair,  rubbing  his  eyes.  He  greeted  me  with  a grave  smile  and  an 
honest  shake  of  the  hand.  “ And  you  llave  come  to  see  us  at  last, 
Mr.  Savage,"  he  said.  “ W e thought  you  had  forgotten  us." 

fc  He  ! " cried  Mrs.  Martin,  u he  's  not  the  young  gentleman  to  tío 
that.  D’  ye  suppose  he  ’s  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  think  of  us 
folks.  But  he  looks  ill,  doesn't  he,  poor  dear  I And  wliat  has  lie 
got  under  his  ann  ? A bundle,  I declare.  Give  it  me,  and  sit  down, 
do..  1 '11  get  out  the  supper." 

I inquired  after  my  friend  Simón. 

“ Ah  ! " cried  Mrs.  Martin  from  the  cupboard,  with  a deep  sigh, 
“ he  's  left  us,  Mr.  Savage — left  his  parents,  he  has — ’listed  in  the 
Coldstreams,  his  father’s  regiment.  He  wouldn’t  be  said  nay  to  ; 
and  wTe  expect  him  to  be  sent  abroad  in  a few  weeks." 

“ He  '11  make  his  way,  I daré  say,"  said  Martin. 

u Make  his  way!  yes,  John,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I liope  he 
may ; but  we  must  llave  our  feelings.  lie  wras  always  talking  of 
you.  You  were  a great  favourite  of  his,  I promise  you  that.  In- 
deed  you  was.  Honest  good  youth  is  Simón,  as  ever  broke  bread." 

I now  explained  the  purpose  of  my  coming,  telling  them  that  I 
was  not  without  money,  and  assuring  them  that  so  soon  as  I got 
more  I would  satisfy  them  for  my  lodging. 

Ci  Simon's  room  will  just  do,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  rising.  “ I '11  put 
the  slieets  to  the  ñre,  and  inake  it  comfortable  in  no  time." 
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fí  We  make  no  use  of  it,”  said  her  husband ; “it  stands  empty. 
You  may  stay  as  long  as  you  like ; but,  Mr.  Savage,  I hope  you 
won't  speak  of  payment  again.  When  you  can  afTord  it,  I '11  take 
your  moncy  readily  euough,  and  release  you  from  what  you  consider 
as  an  obligad  on.” 

Having  taken  possession  of  my  apartment,  I laboured  at  my  play 
diligently,  and  fed  my  imagination  with  hopes  of  praise  and  profit, 
which  yielded  me  more  pleasure  than  tbeir  fruition  could  have  be- 
stowed.  Ñor  was  the  reflection  far  short  of  ecstasy  that  my  success 
would  fill  my  motlier  with  tornienting  rage. 

One  day  í was  returning  home  empty  and  discon solate,  when  1 
was  stopped  on  Tower-hill  by  a young  gentleman,  who,  placing  bis 
hands  upon  my  shoulders,  gazed  earnestly  in  my  face,  exclaiming, 
“ Dick  Freeman,  as  I hope  to  be  saved  ! What ! don’t  you  know 
me  ? Have  you  forgottca  Tom  Gregory  ? ” 

Ilejoiced  as  1 was  to  see  my  oíd  friend  and  sehoolfellow,  I re- 
turned  bis  cordial  hug  in  some  embarrassment.  The  meanness  of 
my  apparel  was  the  more  noticeable,  wlien  contrasted  with  the 
splendour  of  bis.  lie  did  not  appear,  however,  to  observe  it,  but 
insisted  that  I should  diñe  with  bim  at  a neighbouring  tavern,  whi- 
tber  we  adjourned.  Gregory  was  the  frapk,  manly,  open-hearted 
fellow  of  former  days.  I had  not  been  five  minutes  in  his  company 
before  I felt  myself  perfectly  at  ease.  He  told  me  that  his  father 
had  recently  obtained  for  bim  a lucrativo  post  in  the  Customs,  and 
remarking  that  fortune  did  not  appear  to  have  treated  me  quite  so 
well  as  the  baggage  ought  to  have  done,  and,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
do,  be  drew  fortli  his  purse,  and  called  upon  me  to  help  myself  with- 
out  reserve  to  as  mu  en  as  I pleased. 

“ And  now,”  said  he,  (having  forced  two  pieces  upon  me,  for  more 
no  persuasión  could  induce  me  to  accept,  and  having  compelled  me 
to  promise  that  when  I required  a fresh  supply  I would  make  no 
ceremony  of  having  recourse  to  bim,) — “ and  now  let  me  hear  the 
strange  eventful  history,  which  I could  not  prevail  upon  Burridge  to 
disclose.” 

I satisfied  his  curiosity  by  relating  every  particular  of  my  fortune 
since  I left  school,  except  the  short  episode,  which  T could  by  no 
means  bring  myself  to  recount,  and  communicated  to  him  the  plan 
1 had  formed,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  1 had  made  consider- 
able progress,  of  placing  myself  in  more  comfortable  circumstances. 
He  warmly  applauded  my  perseverance,  and  lent  a ready  ear  to  my 
sanguine  anticipations  of  a golden  harvest;  and  telling  me  that  he 
would  make  it  his  particular  business  to  leai^  the  best  channel  of 
introduction  for  my  piece,  he  took  my  direction,  and  promised  to 
Cali  upon  me  in  a very  few  days. 

From  tliis  tíme  forth  Gregory  and  I were  almost  inseparable 
during  his  liours  of  leisure.  IVIy  play  was  at  length  finished,  and 
called  “Love  in  a Veil,”  and,  accompanied  by  a respeetful  letter, 
despatched  to  Mr.  Wilks,  a player,  as  all  the  world  knew,  of  no 
small  celebrity  at  that  period,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  patentees  of 
Drury  Lañe  theatre. 
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[WITH  ILLUSTR ATIONS  BY  LKECII,  KNGRAVED  BY  CBUIKSHANK  THE  YOUNOER.  J 

to  thf,  Editor  op  bentley's  miscellany. 

Sm, — In  offeriug  you  tlic  accorapunyi ng  epistle,  addressed  to  me  by  a country 
friend,  who  happened  at  the  time  of  Lis  writing  it  to  be  in  town  lipón  matters  of 
busiiiess,  T coinmit,  it  is  true,  a flagran t breach  of  confidence  ; but  thut,  however, 
is  nothinp;to  you,  ñor  is  it  the  occasion  of  any  qualms  of  conscience  to  myself,  for 
the  writer,  whose  reading  is  exclusively  ofa  grave  clmracter,  will  be  sure  never  to 
behold  these  pages.  I have,  &c. 

Jan.  24, 1S42.  Quiz. 

Dear  , 

Last  niglit  I went  to  see  Uliss  Adcluide  Kemble  as  “ Norma.”  I had 
lieard  so  mucli  of  lier  and  of  her  family,  that  I was  determined,  though  I 
care  little  about  theatricals  in  general,  not  to  leave  town  without  hav- 
ing  had  a sight  of  lier.  At  the  same  time  I tliought  tliat  I should 
liave  the  advantage  of  seeing  Covent  Garden  as  well ; for  you  know 
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tliat  tlie  only  London  tlieatre  to  which  I liad  ever  been  before  was  tlic 
Italian  Opera  House,  wliere  1 went  last  year  with  you.  Well ; so  I 
called  yesterday  morning  on  your  fnend  Selwyn,  (who  is  an  exceed- 
ingly  grave,  sensible  young  man,  and  wliose  extraordinary  aneedotes 
are  very  interesting,)  and  informed  liim  of  my  intention.  lie  very 
obligingly  oftered  to  accompany  me:  I therefore  invited  him  to  diñe 
with  me  at  the  Sussex,  whicli  he  did.  It  was  a wet  evening,  and  he 
proposed  tliat  we  sliould  ride  to  the  tlieatre. 

Covent  Garden  is  a smaller  place  than  I thought  to  find  it.  I am 
not  speaking  of  the  outside — (for  we  entered,  as  Selwyn  said,  by  a 
baek  way — I think,  from  the  Strand) — but  of  the  interior.  Ilowever, 
in  all  human  tliings  anticipation  exceeds  reality. 

The  house  was,  as  I expected,  very  full,  and  it  was  with  some  diíli- 
culty  that  we  obtained  a place.  The  tide  of  public  enthusiasm  evi- 
dently  ran  liigh,  as  the  wliistling,  and  the  eager  calis  for  music,  whicli 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  but  particular! y from  the  gal- 
ler y,  proved. 

I was  all  impatience,  as  you  may  suppose,  till  the  heroine  appeared. 
I liad  been  given  to  understand  that  I sliould  behold  in  her  a finé  wo- 
man  ; and  indeed,  1 little  thought  to  see  one  so  very  fine.  Trnly,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  witticism,  she  must  be  a gr caler  actress  than  Mrs. 
Siudons  was.  I had  also  heard  that  she  possessed,  in  a remarkable 
degree,  the  “Kemble  east  of  countennnce.”  This,  I apprehended, 
must  be  of  a slightly  masculine  character,  as  I must  confess  the  fair 
performer's  features  partook  thereof  not  slightly. 

From  what  I had  been  told  respecting  the  “ Kemble  Scliod/'  I was 
prepared  for  the  display,  on  thepart  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble,  of  great 
taste  in  point  of  costume.  Here  I was  a little  disappointed  ; but  pro- 
bably  any  other  dress  than  that  which  she  wore  would  have  been  in- 
appropriate.  She  was,  perhaps,  attired  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
manners  of  the  time.  And  vet  I had  always  thought  that  the  brows 
of  a Druidical  priestess  were  garnished  with  oak  and  mistletoe  ; instead 
of  which  she  wore  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a wreath  of  carrots  and 
turnips,  the  former  of  which  vegetables  are  certainly  very  unbecoming 
to  a lady’s  head,  while  neither  tliey  ñor  the  latter  (as  far,  at  least,  as  I 
have  ever  read)  were  employed  by  the  Ancient  Britons  in  their  sacred 
rites. 

My  anticipation  that  the  young  lady's  style  of  acting  would  be 
marked  with  great  study  was  veritied.  The  mode  in  which  she  ex- 
tended her  right  foot,  and  placed  it  on  the  pedestal  of  the  altar,  exem- 
plified  the  family  peculiarity — for  sucli  I have  heard  that  it  is ; but  it 
was  more  remarkably  apparent  in  the  mode  of  gesticulation  which  she 
adopted  wlien  working  up  lier  courage  to  strike  the  fatal  gong.  The 
hesitation  evinced  in  the  thrice  repeated  swing  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  energy  tlirown  into  the  decisive  blow  were  perfect. 

Iier  elocution  is  very  measured  and  delibérate  ; tliis  also  is  just  what 
I fancied  that  it  would  be.  It  is  likewise  somewhat  tinged  with  a 
foreign  accent,  a circumstance  which  her  long  residence  in  Italy  sufli- 
ciently  accounts  for.  I noticed  this  point  particularly  in  her  pronnn- 
ciation  of  the  word  “ crummy,”  when,  heart-broken  and  bewildered, 
she  exclaims, — 

<e  He  says  1 ’rn  c-r-r-r-r-iimmy  ! ” 

the  reason  assigned  by  the  faitliless  Pollio  for  deserting  her.  I allude 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  rolls  the  letter  r . Can  yóu  tell  me,  by  the 
the  by,  who  it  was  that  tvanslated  the  übretto ? “ Crummy  ” is  a very 
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strange  sort  of  word ; the  corresponding  expression  in  the  original  text 
must,  I should  think,  have  been  rather  more  refined.  The  recom- 
méndation,  “ Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it/'  oífered  by  the  incon- 
stant  one  to  tlie  forsaken  fair,  is  open  to  a similar  objection.  I should 
like  to  see  what  the  Italian  plirase  is ; no  donbt  it  is  one  calculated  to 
add  insnlt  to  injnry ; and  is,  perliaps,  idiomatie  also.  The  taking  of 
such  liberties  as  these  is  like  a scape-grace  of  a school-boy's  translation 
of  “ Animam  efllavit  ” into  “He  kicked  the  bucket/'  or  of  “Proh 
Júpiter ! ” into  “ Crikey  ! " 

I am  no  great  judge  of  music ; but  I thought  the  singing  of  our 
English  syren  miich  better  than  that  I heard  with  you  at  the  Opera  ; 
and  now  that  we  have  native  talent,  I hope  we  shall  know  how  to  valué 
it,  and  not  tlirow  more  of  our  money  away  upon  a parecí  of  screaming 
foreigners.  wShe  seems  to  feel  every  note  that  she  utters  ; and  I was 
much  struck  by  the  way  in  which,  when  singing  a duet  with  Adalgisa, 
(a  part  sustained  by  a lady  of  much  elegance,)  she  swung  the  hunda 
of  her  sister  actress  backwards  and  forwards  in  time  to  the  tune.  Tliis 
duet  was  very  deservedly  encored. 

In  the  sceue  where  she  was  about  to  immolate  her  sleeping  babes, 
she  was  sublime.  So  was  she,  likewise,  when  surrendering  herself  to 
the  superstitious  vengeance  of  the  priests,  she  divested  herself  of  the 
wreath  that  surrounded  her  brow.  But  what  a pity  it  is  that  it  is 
necessary,  as  a matter  of  costume,  (for  I suppose  it  is  so,)  that  she 
should  have  a cropped  head  ! Dishevelled  tresses  would  surely  have 
had  a better  effect. 

Oh  the  whole,  1 was  much  pleased  with  her.  I have  no  doubt  that 
she  will  earn  a cbaplet  of  unfading  laurels,  a thing  which,  I must  say, 
will  more  tend  to  enhance  her  charms  than  that  which  she  wears  now. 
Well:  I can  now  say  that  I have  seen  a Kemble,  and  one  who,  I am 
convinced,  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  that  gifted  family. 

I must  mention  one  or  two  things  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
performance  beforc  I conclude.  The  wretched  appearance  of  the  two 
children  who  are  introduced,  is  intended,  1 presume,  to  excite  commise- 
ration.  I cannot  but  think,  however,  that  they  are  a little  ovcrdonc 
in  that  respect.  Really  they  are  almost  what  lauies  cali  objccts.  The 
said  babes,  too,  would  be  rather  more  interesting  if  they  were  not  to 
imitate  sleep  quite  so  naturally  : I allude  to  their  snoring.  I object, 
too,  to  the  introduction  of  the  moon.  There  is  classical  authority,  I 
know,  for  the  pretence  of  witches  to  draw  that  planet  downfrom  her 
spheTe;  and  they  possibly  succeeded,  in  former  times,  in  imposing 
upon  ignorant  people  by  ineans  of  some  illusion,  and  persuading  them 
that  they  actually  did  so.  But,  to  suppose  that  even  the  gullible 
Britons  could  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  Queen  of  Night  was 
actually  made  to  descend  and  eat  vegetables,  is  an  outrage  to  common 
sense.  One  might  as  well  expect  the  sun  to  “ prove  a micher,  and  eat 
blackberries/*  as  FalstafF  says. 

Pollio’s  acting  and  singing  I thought  were  good  ; but,  though  it  may 
be  riglit  to  makc  him  an  Adonis,  why  should  he  be  a pocket  one  ? And 
what  Román  warrior  ever  wore  such  delicate  buskins,  or  ambled  with 
such  a mincinggait?  It  was  like  that  of  a dancing-girl. 

One  word  about  the  young  lady  who  played  Adalgisa.  I wonder 
that  so  little  stir  is  made  about  her.  Iler  delicacy,  grace,  and  modesty, 
are  quite  remarkable,  and  her  vocal  powers  by  no  means  small.  I 
may  not  be  a judge ; but  I should  say  that  of  the  two  she  is  rather 
better  looking  than  the  prima  donna  herself. 
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I was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  circumstance  tliat  tbe  performance 
was  continually  interrupted  throughout  by  roars  of  laughtcr,  for  whicli 
I could  not  at  íirst  account,  since,  although  tbe  idea  of  singing  a play 
is  absurd  enough,  I did  not  see  anything  (bating  the  introduction  of 
the  moon  above-mentioned)  more  ridiculous  ¡n  tliis  piecc  tlian  1 did 
in  that  vvhich  we  lieard ; — was  it  not  La  Somnámbula  ? However,  I 
suppose  that  a Covent  Garden  audience,  being  less  aristocratic  than 
Opera  folks,  gives  way  more  readily  to  its  feelings. 

The  above  is  all  the  news  that  I liave  to  tell  you  ; perhaps  you 
will  tliink  that  you  have  had  enough  of  it.  You  know,  I suppose,  that 
Professor  Lobb’s  work  on  <(  Fluxions"  is  just  out, — you  are  a punster, 
I know : I do  not  mean  that  it  is  iitcorrect. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  dear Yours  truly, 

Solo»ion  Swift. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — It  is  evident  that  our  artist  has  an  advan- 
tage  over  our  friend  íc  Solomon,”  in  having  obviously  been 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  e<  THE  CASALE/*  c<  TIIE  RAZED  HOU8E,”  &C. 

[WITII  AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  E.  V.  RIPPINGILT.E,] 

*Twas  a busy  and  a beautiftd  scene  that : thc  sun  shone,  as  it 
shines  in  Italy,  fierce  and  bright ; but  at  this  height,  on  thc  side  oí' 
tlie  mountain,  free  and  open,  thc  fresh  breeze  carne  sweeping  from 
the  wide  extended  mountains  around  and  thc  iinmense  plain  below, 
fanning  and  tempering  the  air,  and  stirríng  with  gentle  touch  the 
tender  green  leaf  of  the  vine  and  the  long  slender  twig  ot'  the  olive. 

ít  was  the  first  gathering  oí’  thc  fruit  of  that  invaluable  and  pro- 
lifie  tree,  of  which  it  is  said  that  a full  crop  once  in  ten  years  repays 
the  cultivator  for  thc  little  carc  and  pains  bestowed  upon  it.  Several 
women,  young  girls,  and  children  were  as  busily  employed,  as  Ita- 
lians  ever  are,  in  collecting  the  fruit,  or  as  rauch  of  it  as  was  deemed 
sufficiently  vipe  to  be  sent  to  the  oil-mill.  The  trees  were  nurae- 
rous,  and  well  laden  with  the  green  fruit,  although  not  many  weeks 
liad  passed  since  the  new  foliage  liad  pushed  the  oíd  leaves  from 
their  slender  hold,  and  left  them  lying  on  the  grass  withered  and 
dead.  Upon  some  branehes  liere  and  tliere  were  still  to  be  found 
lingering  a few  of  the  fruit  of  the  past  year,  in  the  State  in  which 
they  yield  the  purest  oil,  and  are  raost  esteemed  for  eating  by  the 
Italians.  They  had  become  perfectly  black.  This  olive  plantation 
extended  in  a long  stripc  from  about  the  raiddlc  of  the  inountain 
tipwards  ; and  as  its  slanting  position  left  the  earth  liable  to  slip,  low 
walls  ofloose  stoneswere  piled  up  to  hold  it  firm,  forminga  mnnber 
of  horizontal  fíats,  or  shelves,  on  which  thc  trees  grew,  and  upon 
which  many  brightly-coloured  groups  of  the  peasantry  were  oceu- 
pied  or  idling. 

Along  a narrow  path  or  sheep-track  which  wound  down  the  moun- 
tain,  and  which  was  broken  with  fragnientsof  rock  and  wild  slirubs, 
a short  stout  man  carne  tripping  with  a light  and  busy  step,  sup- 
porting  himself  in  his  descent  with  a long  stick.  He  had  not  en- 
tirely  the  character  of  a farmer,  ñor  a beast  dealer,  ñor  a 7icgoci- 
fítite  (merchant),  as  thosc  pcople  are  called  who  traflic  in  the  sraall 
ovares  usually  sold  to  the  peasants  and  shepherds ; yet  tliere  was 
a business-like  air  about  him.  He  was  evidently  not  one  of  the 
townspeople,  and  yet  he  did  not  look  like  a stranger.  Instead  of 
the  usual  scioci,  lie  wore  a sort  of  stout  buskin,  or  gaiter,  of  black 
leather,  with  a top,  something  like  our  topped-boots,  sewn  upon  it; 
the  sides  were  fastened  with  buckles,  and  the  front  carne  peaking 
over  a strong  stout  shoc  of  Kussia  leather,  with  a broad  tongue  of 
a dark  brown  eolour.  His  small  clothes  were  black,  and  unbuttoned 
at  the  knees,  of  course,  wliere  the  white  mutande , or  drawers,  ap- 
peared.  His  waist  was  cncircled  with  a green  silk  sash ; his  waist- 
eoat  was  a faded  red,  with  sleeves  of  a similar  eolour,  patched 
and  soiled ; and  his  jacket,  which  was  swung  over  his  left  shoulder, 
was  also  red,  but  of  a darker  eolour.  His  hat,  which  was  of  the 
shape  worn  by  the  peasantry  and  the  brigands,  had  no  other  orna- 
meut  tlian  a band  of  horse-hair  and  pigs’  bristles.  Tliere  was,  how- 
ever,  a flower  stuck  into  it,  and  it  sat  a little  on  one  side,  with  ra- 
ther  a jaunty  air, — rather,  it  would  appear,  from  the  shape  of  the 
head  within  it,  tlian  any  intention  of  the  wearer.  It  was  pnlled  a 
little  over  the  eyes ; but  under  it  tliere  appeared  a face  as  jolly, 
happy,  good-tempered,  and  even  honest,  as  any  one  you  will  see  in 
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a thousand.  His  mouth  exhibited  a good  set  of  teeth,  and  a smile 
played  about  it  so  pleasing  and  natural,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
suspect  it.  There  was,  however,  a twinkle  in  the  expression  of  his 
Jight  grey  cyc,  which  did  not  exactly  speak  out,  but  appeared  to  re- 
serve something  to  itself.  It  did  not*inspire  you  with  confidcncc  at 
once  ; but,  on  looking  again,  you  saw  no  startling  reasons  for  dis- 
trust or  dislike.  On  the  wholóLit  was  the  aspect  of  a plain,  simple, 
respectable,  and  an  honest  man : — it  belonged  to  one  of  the  greatest 
rogues  in  all  Italy  ! 

In  his  own  little  way,  Pietro  Ciconi  was  almost  without  an  equal. 
No  man  ñor  woman,  oíd  or  young,  was  a match  for  him  in  making 
a bargain  in  the  peculiar  trade  he  followed.  In  every  transacción  of 
barter  or  exchange,  he  not  only  plundered  his  victim  most  outrage- 
ously,  but  he  succeeded  in  inaking  his  dupe  believe  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  the  especial  object  of  his  liberality.  The  strengtli  of 
Pietro's  character  appeared  to  lay  in  a peculiarity  which  all  the 
world  were  disposed  to  regard  as  a weakness,  — a kind  of  childish 
simplieity  and  good-n ature,  which  every  one  thought  he  could  turn 
to  his  ownaccount:  this  sat  so  easy  upon  him,  that  nobody  suspected 
that  so  harmless  a weapon  could  be  turned  against  himself.  It  is  said 
of  a liar,  that  he  tells  lies  until  he  believes  his  own  storics  to  be  true. 
Pietro  certainly  cheated  with  such  a show  of  fair  dealing,  that  lie 
might  have  believed  himself  the  most  honest  man  alive.  If  so,  it 
was  an  opinión  peculiarly  his  own  ; for  everybody  said  there  was 
not  such  a lf  biruonc  infame  ” in  the  Papal  States — and,  as  if  de- 
sirous  to  prove  it,  -they  went  directly  and  dealt  with  him.  Pietro 
Ciconi  was  what  the  Italians  cali  a “ manden  gola”  — Anglicé , a 
fcnce , — that  is,  a dealer  in  and  a receiver  of  stolen  goods.  But 
his  oecupation  was  of  a bolder  and  far  more  perilous  charactcr 
than  that  of  his  brothers  in  England.  Instead  of  living  in  some 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty  comer,  like  a spider  in  a hole,  ready 
to  pop  upon  whatever  might  be  thrown  into  his  net,  Ciconi  was 
always  to  be  seen  abroad,  alive  and  active.  lie  ranged  the  moun- 
tains,  and  visited  the  small  towns  freely ; and  this  perhaps  ac- 
counted  for  the  air  of  health  and  cheerfulness  spread  over  his 
face.  He  appeared  always  to  have  a great  deal  to  do,  and  no- 
thing  to  conceal.  He  liad,  nevertheless,  a very  ditficult  game  to 
play,  particularly  at  the  moment  which  introduces  this  narrative. 
He  had  two  sets  of  masters  to  serve,  whosc  public  ftmetions  were 
very  strongly  opposed  to  each  other : — these  were  the  brigands 
on  the  mountains,  and  the  pólice  in  the  towns  and  villages.  But 
Ciconi  contri  ved  in  some  way  or  other  to  stand  well  with  botli ; and, 
as  in  all  his  other  transactions,  both  fancied  they  owed  him  obliga- 
tions.  But  his  vodltion  liad  been  lately  beset  with  extra  annoyances. 
The  enormities  and  cruelties  of  the  greatly-increased  bands  of  bri- 
gands called  loudly  upon  the  authorities  to  bestir  themselves.  It 
was  well-known  that  these  “ malvivcnti  ” (profligates)  could  not  exist 
and  carry  on  tlieir  trade  in  those  wild  retreats  without  food,  guns, 
knives,  bullets,  and  so  on  ; and  it  was  just  as  well  known  that  these 
were  supplied  by  certain  persons,  who  made  a trade  of  it ; and  it 
was  cqually  well  established  that  M áster  Pietro  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  persevering.  He  was  consequently  often  called  before 
the  chiefs  of  pólice,  and  asked  questions,  all  tending  to  establish  his 
perfect  innocence,  and  ignorance  of  every thing  wrong.  His  person 
was  frequently  searched,  in  liopes  of  fniding  some  prohibited  articles 
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of  traffic ; but  nothing  was  ever  fouml  upon  him.  Once,  it  is  saitl, 
when  suspicions  were  very  strong  agafnst  him,  he  subraitted  to 
rather  a rigid  examination.  He  had  a good  many  pockets  about  him, 
so  that  it  proved  rather  a troublesomc  matter  to  empty  them : and 
when,  after  having  got  over  the  difficulties  oí*  two  in  his  jacket,  two 
in  his  waistcoat,  and  one  in  his  smalls,  they  carne  to  the  last,  and  a 
couple  of  small  medallions,  apparcnljy  in  gold,  with  the  Pope  s head 
on  one  sidc  and  his  arms  on  the  other,  made  their  appearance,  the 
officer  appeared  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  Pietro  made  him 
a present  of  them,  rciuarking  in  a careless  way,  that  they  were  pretty 
meiallini  or  papcttini,  at  the  same  time  invoking  a blessing  upon  the 
head  of  his  Holiness,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  to  all  appear- 
ance. The  oíd  red  jacket  hung  across  his  shoulder  in  the  usual  way  ; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  sleeves  contained  some  trifling 
matter  or  other,  as  well  as  that  they  were  carefully  tied  at  the 
wrists  with  a green  twig ; but,  as  these  are  the  usual  receptarles 
with  every  countryman  for  bread  and  cheese,  a few  onions,  a lump  of 
riculto,  or  a slice  of  presciutto,  they  were  of  course  not  thought  worth 
the  search.  Ciconi  was  not  unfrequently  consulted,  and  his  advice 
asked  as  to  the  existence  of  persons,  the  situation  of  places,  and  so 
on  ; points  of  information  he  could  hardly  liclp  possessing.  No  one 
ever  suspeeted  that  so  simple  a person  could  make  any  improper 
use  of  certain  Communications  made  to  him,  although  it  did  some- 
times  happen  that  certain  sage  measures,  long  talked  of,  and  at  last 
executed  with  Italian  promptness,  proved  uttcrly  abortive  by  being 
already  foreseen  and  provided  against. 

Whatever  some  might  think,  and  others  know,  Ciconi  continued 
his  trade  uninterruptcd,  and  cven  respected.  He  had  a partner  in 
tlie  concern,  the  very  counterpart  of  himself,  but  of  rather  a severer 
cast, — this  was  his  wife ; and  they  had  a daughter,  too,  whom  I 
wish  the  reader  could  have  seen,  as  I did,  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
capona , or  hut,  with  lier  mothcr,  attending  a little  floek  of  sheep. 
As  we  llave  said,  Ciconi  carne  tripping  along  the  path,  which  did  nal 
lead  directly  to  the  olive-ground  in  question,  as  if  some  business  had 
led  him  in  that  direction.  He  appeared  to  be  going  beyond  it ; 
and  then, as  if  he  did. not  like  to  pass  on  without  a gossip,  he  left 
the  path,  and  cut  across  toward  a group  of  womén,  whose  attention 
and  remarks  were  evidently  directed  towards  their  visiter. 

Before  he  <#rives  there  is  time  enough  to  tell  the  reader  something 
of  what  might  be  his  motive  upon  this  occasion,  and  what  was  the 
usual  mode  of  operation  pursued  by  the  character  we  have  before 
us.  As  the  jackal  of  those  lions  of  the  mountains,  the  brigands,  the 
manetengulo,  in  serving  his  masters,  took  especial  care  to  serve  him- 
self;  and,  just  in  proportion  as  dangers  and  difficulties  fell  upon 
him,  expenses  increased  and  fell  heavier  upon  his  employers.  Im- 
mediately  after  any  terrible  exploit  of  these  terrible  men  had  become 
known,  an  imraediate  stir  was  made  by  the  pólice ; the  shop  of  every 
dealer  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  in  bread  more  particularly,  was 
W’atched,  and  every  stranger  who  appeared  as  a purchaser  was 
watched ; but  oíd  Ciconi  was  no  stranger,  and  there  were  more  ways 
of  obtaining  bread  than  that  of  buying  it  at  the  shop  of  the  baker. 
However,  the  difficulties  were  hereby  considerably  increased,  and  at 
such  times  the  paniotlo,  or  penny  loaf,  rose  from  half  a paúl  to  a whole 
one,  íivc-pence ; and  upon  some  occasions  a roll  has  been  made  to 
cost  a sendo,  four  shillings  and  two-pence,  English ; a few  charges 
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of  bad  powder,  and  a bullet  or  two,  as  much ; an  oíd  musket,  fifty 
and  one  hundred  scudi ; and  every  other  necessary  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.  At  these  times  Master  Ciconi,  like  others  of  hisicalling,  was 
obliged  to  use  much  caution  in  conveying  the  articles  in  which  he 
dealt  to  those  wlio  bought  and  cmployed  them.  Instead  of  carrying 
the  usual  half-dozen  of  the  long  knives,  which  even  the  bravefeared, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  or  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  he  was  obliged 
to  use  the  caution  of  putting  them  in  a bundle  of  dry  faggots,  and 
go  toiling  with  them  over  the  mountains  to  some  place  where  his 
wife  had  fixed  her  cayana  conveniently  for  the  purpose,  as  if  lie  were 
simply  employed  in  colleeting  fuel  for  cooking,  making  giuncketla 
or  ricoltu . Sometimes  he  was  to  be  seen  with  two  or  more  large 
water-melón s or  gourds,  making  his  way  towards  his  mountain 
lióme,  carrying  la  buona  mogtia  these  dainties,  to  diversify  a little 
the  common  fare  of  milk,  onions,  and  cheese ; which,  when  open- 
ed,  were  found  to  contain  cartridgcs  and  bullets  in  lieu  of  the  seeds 
provided  by  nature.  In  this  way  supplies  were  smuggled  to  the 
mountains.  These  things  yielded  Master  Ciconi  a good  profit;  but 
there  were  others,  for  which  he  was  al  way  s on  the  look-out,  which 
afforded  a far  greater  source  of  gain — jewellery,  trinkets,  watches, 
and  other  little  matters,  which  were  taken  from  unfortunate  travel- 
lers  who  fell  in  the  way,  not  of  the  regular  brigands,  who,  as  will 
hereafter  be  illustrated,  did  not  often  desccnd  to  such  petty  tliefts ; 
but  such  as  were  taken  from  carriages  stopped  on  the  highways  by 
certain  bands  of  amateurs,  made  up  of  shepherds  and  peasants,  who 
caught  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  enterprise  by  associating  with 
the  brigands,  thcir  masters.  At  the  little  town  in  which  the  scene 
of  this  narrative  was  laid  it  was  difficult  to  find  a person  who  had 
not  fatlier,  brother,  son,  únele,  nephew,  cousin,  sweetheart,  or  other 
connexion,  concerned  in  the  terrible  t(  brigán  da ggio”  then  raging  in 
all  the  mountains  around.  Whatever  spoils  were  taken  by  the  bri- 
gands were  useless  until  converted  into  money,  and  even  that  would 
not  always  purchase  them  comforts  or  necessaries ; for  this  purpose 
they  were  sent  to  their  friends  to  find  a market  for  them.  It  was  not 
an  every-day  occurrence  ; but  a dark-eyed  peasant  girl  has  been  seen 
working  in  the  fields  with  a brilliant  ring  upon  her  sunburnt  hand, 
which  had  previously  adorned  the  delicate  finger  of  some  fair  ill-fated 
stranger ; or  a wrinkled  oíd  hag  has  sported  the  ear-rings  or  the 
gold-chain  which  once  decked  out  a very  different  sort  of  person. 

Ciconi  now  approachcd  a group  occupicd  upon  one  of  the  highest 
flats  ; and,  showing  a set  of  teeth  as  white  as  those  in  the  mouth 
of  a young  dog,  surrounded  by  the  pleasantest  smile  that  ever  teeth 
stood  in  the  inidst  of,  he  prepared  to  give  the  “ buon  giorno^  (good 
day,)  in  a voice  and  manner  that  flever  failed  to  cali  forth  a response. 

A couple  of  oíd  crones,  who  watched  his  approach,  observed  one 
to  the  other,  “ Is  not  this  oíd  Ciconi  who  is  Corning  this  way  ? ** 

“ Certainly,”  was  the  reply ; “ who  else  should  it  be?  Uirbonafcio , 

€ Where  game  abounds, 

The  sportsman  starts  his  hoimds  ; 

Where  the  waters  are  deep, 

Fishes  slcep/  &c. 

When  was  there  a poor  girl  who  was  compelled  to  convert  her  ear- 
rings  or  wedding-ring  into  money  to  pay  tax  or  rent,  that  was  not 
helped  by  that  oíd  cheat ! ” 
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“ Helped  ! ” said  the  othcr  ; “ truly,  per  Dio , on  the  road  to  ruin, 
but  in  no  othcr  way  that  ever  T heard  o f ; but  I am  thinking  he  '11 
hardly  find4ns  visit  here  to-day  worth  his  trouble.” 

“ Faith,  neighbour,”  replied  the  first  crone  who  spoke,  "Iwish  I 
had  something  to  convcrt  into  eoin ; but  the  trade  in  the  mountains 
is  now  spoiled,  and  we  get  nothin^  as  we  used  to  do.** 

Befbre  this  was  well  said,  Cicom  hadarrived  at  the  low  wall  which 
bounded  the  plantation,  and  with  the  lightness  of  a boy  had  leaped 
over,  and  stood  in  the  shade  oían  olive,  with  that  smiling  expréssion 
of  face  which  made  him  friends  everywhere. 

Carissime,”  lie  said,  " dearest  friends,  Jiow  gocs  it  ? what  a beau- 
tiful  day.  Margarita,  Mencuccia,  (the  ñames  of  the  two  beldams  lie 
addressed,)  my  beauties,  how  does  the  world  use  you  ? B y St.  An- 
tonio ! you  grow  younger  every  day/' 

“ Eh  ! exclaimed  the  two  oíd  hags,  tossing  their  arms  in  the  air, 
"bufler,  a lie  won*t  choke  you,  that's  quite  certain  ! ” and  here  all 
three  burst  into  a loud  laugh. 

In  the  mean  time  Ciconi  had  seated  himself  on  a pieee  of  rock,  and 
had  taken  oíT  liis  hat.  Wiping  his  forehead,  lie  said,  in  rather  a 
eareless  way,  " Well,  neighbours  and  friends,  what  news  is  tliere?  ” 
“ What!"  said  the  oíd  woman,  "how  are  a set  of  poor  creatures 
like  us  to  know  what  is  aíloat  in  the  world,  who  never  leave  our 
homes,  and  can  hardly  venture  into  the  mountains  without  the 
cliance  of  losing  what  we  take  with  us  ? — of  being  robbed  by  the  idle 
vagabonds  who  have  deserted  their  families,  or— — ” 

Ciconi,  who  saw  the  iré  of  the  oíd  woman  rising  as  her  thoughts 
turned  to  some  very  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  brigands  which 
had  lately  taken  place,  here  presented  his  snuíf-box,  with  the  good- 
natured  smile  which  had  never  failed  to  disarm  anger  or  suspicion. 
The  two  oíd  dames  having  put  in  their  dark  bony  fingers,  Ciconi 
resumed  his  seat  on  the  bit  of  rock,  and  one  of  the  w órnen  took  her 
seat  by  his  side;  the  other  joined  two  or  three  young  girls,  who 
had  just.  come  up  from  some  of  the  lower  terraces  for  a gossip. 
The  manden  gofo  entered  into  conversation  with  the  oíd  woman  in  a 
whispering  tone,  while  certain  recognitions  passed  in  smiles,  and 
by  bending  the  fingers  in  the  peculiar  way  of  the  Italians,  betwecn 
him  ancl  the  younger  part  of  the  group,  as  they  fell  one  by  one 
under  his  notice. 

“For  my  part/*  said  one  of  the  yonng  girls,  “I  have  never  had 
the  valué  of  that,"  snapping  her  fingers,  "for  the  last  two  months 
past.  I heard  that  the  wife  of  the  cook  at  Signor  Menucci’s  had  a 
gold  watch  from  her  brother  only  a week  ago,  but  that.  she  has  dis- 
posed  of;  and  since  the  affair  of  Kinaldi,  and  even  before  it,  since 
the  death  of  the  Capo  di  Paese , little  indeed  have  we  been  the  better 
for  all  the  wealth  carried  into  the  mountains/* 

“ Eli  ! Madonna  mia  ! **  said  the  oíd  dame ; " what  is  got  over  the 
devil's  back  is  spent  you  know  where.  The  fools  in  the  motintains 
gamble  and  throw  away  their  money,  so  that  their  relatives  and 
friends  are  little  the  better  for  it.  Little,  indeed,  will  be  the  gains 
of  oíd  Ciconi  to-day,  I think.  I don*t  believe  any  one  has  a buiucco's 
worth  of  anything  to  dispose  of/' 

“Unless/*  said  the  girl  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "it  is  Anua  di 
Santis/’ — " Aibo  ” returned  the  other ; “ she  has  nothing/* 

“ And  yet/*  said  the  first,  "I  have  seen  her,  when  she  thought  no 
one  was  nigh,  take  sometliing  from  her  bosom,  look  at  it,  and,  after 
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putting  it  back  again,  look  round  as  if  she  concealed  something  she 
did  not  likc  should  be  known.  Her  brother  is  now  second  in  the 
band ; and,  if  he  has  not  many  friends  among  the  shepherds,  no 
small  number  fear  him." 

Ciconi  had  continued  his  gossip  apparently  without  at  all  noticing 
the  conversation  of  the  other  woman ; but  now  rising  rather  sud- 
denly,  and  saluting  the  two  girls  who  had  been  speaking,  he  com- 
plimented  them  on  their  looks,  and  asked  them  if  he  could  buy 
them  anything  at  Piperno,  whither  he  was  going.  “ I must  go," 
said  he,  u first  into  the  village  at  the  fout  of  the  mountain  and 
then  in  a careless  way,  he  asked  who  were  at  work  lower  down  in 
the  plantation.  Several  women  and  girls  were  mentí  oned,  and  among 
them  Anna  di  Santis.  The  manetcngolo  expressed  some  interest  for 
her,  and  asked  about  the  State  of  her  health.  The  girls  shook  their 
heads,  and  replied  that  she  was  tkiimer  and  palcr  than  ever ; in  short, 
little  else  than  a shadow. 

Poor  girl,"  said  Ciconi,  as  he  turned  to  depart.  Then,  picking 
the  most  convenient  parts  to  deseend,  lie  ran  his  quick  grey  eyes 
along  each  fíat,  until  he  perceived  the  slender  figure  of  Anna  di 
Santis,  who  was  employed  near  the  end  of  one  of  the  lowest.  The 
oíd  fellow  inade  his  way  towards  her,  and,  with  the  stealthy  light 
step  which  characterised  liim,  arrived  witliin  a fcw  paces  without 
being  perceived.  lie  was  evicíently  struck  with  the  altered  aspect 
of  the  poor  girl,  whom  he  knew.  He  did  not  address  her,  but 
stood  leaning  upon  his  long  stick,  and  looking  at  lier  with  an  ex- 
pression  which  few  indced  liad  ever  seen  upon  his  face,  and  with 
feelings  none  would  ha  ve  given  him  credit  for. 

Anna  was  employed  in  picking  the  green  olives  which  had  fallen 
round  the  tree,  selocting  and  dropping  them  into  the  elegantly-shaped 
basket  at  her  side.  As  she  bent  her  tall  figure,  and  moved  a little 
from  side  to  side,  although  her  back  was  turned,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive  the  dreadful  ravages  sorrow  had  wrought  upon  her.  Her 
sleek  palé  cheek  was  sunk  and  attenuated ; the  square  angle  of  the 
jaw,  so  strongly  characteristic  of  tlie  Italian,  was  painfully  markcd, 
tlie  cheek  projccted  above,  and  her  raven-black  hair,  now  neglected, 
fell  into  the  hollow  of  the  temple  ; the  delicutely  shaped  car  was 
thin  and  transparent,  and  the  small  slender  neck  was  strongly  lined, 
and  appeared  overstraincd  with  the  weiglit  of  the  head.  From  time 
to  time  she  pressed  her  left  hand  to  her  side,  as  if  she  felt  pain,  or 
sought  to  support  herself  by  its  aid.  Her  movements  were  languid 
and  slow,  and  she  continued  her  occupation  in  a kind  of  measurcd 
manner,  which  gavc  the  idea  of  its  being  performed  mechan ically, 
and  without  consciousness.  Presently  the  oíd  man  addressed  her  in 
a soft  voice,  when  slightly  starting,  she  turned  towards  him,  still 
bending,  and  liftcd  lier  languid  eyes  to  his  face.  He  had  com- 
menced,  “My  child,  how  goes  it?"  and  was  proceeding,  but  as  her 
full  aspect  met  his  eye,  lie  faltered  and  the  words  he  intended  to 
speak  rcfused  to  come  forth.  Hrawing  his  hand  across  his  face,  and 
altering  his  position  a little,  although  looking  still  with  that  sort  of 
look  people  assume  in  coming  into  the  presence  of  a corpse,  he  ex- 
claimed  in  acccnts  of  real  pity, 

" Dear  me  ! how  much  1 regret  to  see  you  look  so  ill,  Anna  1 ” 

He  was  continuing  his  regrets,  lint  Anna  checked  him  by  asking, 
in  rather  a firm  tone  of  voice  and  earnest  manner, <c  Ciconi,  can  you 
tell  me  where  Peppuccio,  iny  brother,  muy  be  found  ? ” — “ Cara 
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mia,  it  is  many  weeks  since  I have  seen  him  ; and,  when  I last 
heard  of  him  he  was  in  the  Abruzzi." 

“Then  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  him  ! " 

“ No,  cara,  not  impossible ; but  several  days  must  pass  first.  I 
will  inquire  about  him ; and,  if  I can  serve  you,  Anua " 

“ No/'  said  Anna,  despondingly ; “it  is  past — it  is  too  late/' 

Here,  musing,  as  if  some  thought  liad  struck  her,  she  stood  fixed, 
with  her  head  bowed,  and  her  eyes  cast  down,  while  Ciconi  con- 
tinued,  in  his  gossiping  way,  “ No,  Alina,. I have  uot  seen  Peppuccio 
since  his  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  pólice,  when  they  were  conduct- 
ing  him  to  Frosenone." 

Anua  started,  and  said,  “ Ñame  it  not.  But  tliat  is  past,  as  all 
soon  will  be.  Ciconi/'  said  she  rather  suddenly,  “ can  I ask  you  to 
do  me  a favour?  " — “ Certainly,  my  dear." 

“ But  may  I trust  you  ? You  promise  you  will  not  deceive  me  ? " 

“What!  Anna,  whom  have  I ever  deceived?  When  has  Pietro 
Ciconi  failed  in  his  word,  or  run  from  his  bargains  ? to  whom  ¿loes 
he  owe  a shilling?  " 

“ I know  not,"  said  Anna ; “ but  it  would  be  hard  to  deceive  one 
so  wretched  as  I am,  or  to  refuse  a request  made  with  the  dying 
breath  of  a poor  broken-hearted  girl." 

“ Say  not  so,  Annuecia,"  said  the  oíd  man,  evidently  touched.  “ I 
promise  you  I will  faithfully  perform  whatever  you  may  ask  of  me, 
if  it  be  possible." 

“ It  is  not  difficult,  Ciconi.  I have  worn  in  my  bosom  for  many 
weary  months  what  does  not  belong  to  me.  I have  waited  and  sought 
an  occasion  to  return  it  to  its  owner,  but  hitlierto  I have  not  found 
him.  If  you  will  undertake  the  task  for  me,  I will  tliank  you,— 
warmly  thank  you.  I have  nothing  else  to  give.” 

“ Dear  girl ! 1 want  nothing — 1 want  no  reward  ; but " and  here 

he  hesitated,  and  assuming  a little  of  the’old  trading  smile,  he  said  ,* 
“ but  you  are  not  so  poor,  Anna?  " 

This  reuiark  was  unheard  or  unheeded  by  the  poor  girl,  who, 
taking  a small  packet  from  her  bosom,  said,  “This  it  is,  Ciconi,  that 
I would  ask  you  to  be  the  bearer  of.  You  know  the  factor  of  Signor 
Martini ; take  that  to  him — it  is  his." 

“Ah!  observed  the  oíd  man,  in  the  cajoling  voice  and  manner 
usual  with  him,  “it  is  heavy — what  is  it,  Anna? — is  it  gold  ! — is  it 
money ! — faith  ! gold  or  silvcr,  it  must  be  a good  sutil." 

“It  was  obtained  for  a good  purpose,  although  it  failed  ; say  that 
if  you  like,  and  ask  no  further  questions  about  it**'  Thcn,  with  an 
altered  expression  of  voice  and  manner,  she  said,  “ It  is  aceursed  ! — 
therefore  keep  it  no  longer  about  you  than  is  necessary,  but  deliver 
it  out  of  your  hands  as  speedily  as  you  can." 

The  oíd  man  stood  weigliing  the  little  packet  in  his  hand,  and 
smiling,  as  if  loath  to.lose  so  pleasant  a sight.  At  last  he  putitaway 
into  one  of  the  many  pockets  of  his  dress,  with  a promise  that  it 
should  be  delivered  in  the  morning.  The  poor  girl  again  expressed 
her  thanks,  and  with  a subdued  and  rather  a vacant  look,  recom- 
menced  her  employment.  Ciconi  did  not  observe  it,  but  a person 
less  occupied  with  hÍ9  own  affairs  might  have  seen  that  her  long,  thin 
and  emaciated  hand  very  often  passed  from  the  earth  to  her  basket 
empty,  or  was  withdrawn  without  depositing  the  fruit  it  held.  For 
a moment  she  eeased  to  inove,  as  if  all  her  íaculties  were  absorbed, 
and  then,  as  if  suddenly  roused  to  conseiousness,  she  resumed  her 
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occupation.  Ciconi,  whose  good  feelings  were  easily  mastered  by  his 
rapacious  desires,  and  the  habits  of  liis  life  and  calling,  still  lingered, 
and  in  his  silence  betrayed  a respect  for  sorrow  which  he  found  it 
diíficult  to  break  through.  He  had  observed,  with  the  keen  eye  of 
thrift,  that,  attached  to  a narrow  band  of  silk  or  hair  which  Anna 
wore  round  her  neek,  there  was  some  thing  more  weighty  and  sin- 
gular than  was  customary.  Every  Italian,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
commonly  wears  from  baptism  to  the  grave,  one,  two,  three,  and 
sometimos  half-a-dozen  small  amulets,  or  bags,  containing  relies  or 
scraps  of  some  kind  or  other  as  safeguards  against  evil.  There  was 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  thing  itself  to  excite  attention ; but  Ciconi 
stood  fascinated  by  one  of  tliesc,  which  he  was  certain  contained 
something  unusual.  Perhaps,  when  the  packet  was  taken  from  the 
bosom  of  the  unhappy  girl  this  cscaped  by  accident ; and  as  the  poor 
creature  stooped  and  moved  in  a State  of  mind  w hich  rendered  her 
uneonscious  of  every  thing  about  her,  this  little  bag,  with  its  weighty 
congpnts,  had  passed  out  from  below  the  handkerchief,  and  hung 
unnoticedby  her,  danglingin  the  sinister,  rapacious  eye  of  the  mane - 
téngalo.  Approaching  her  by  little  and  little,  and  assuming  his  trade 
smile,  he  said, 

“ Ebbene , Anna,  I shall  see  you  to-morrow,  and  then  you  símil 
know  what  the  factor  says.  But  Anna,  tell  me — I know  you  are 
not  so  poor  as  you  said  you  were  just  now.” 

ec  Indeed,”  said  the  poor  girl,  “ if  I had  money,  Ciconi,  I would 
pay  you  for  your  trouble ; but  I llave  none.” 

“ No,  no,  Anna,  I would  not  take  a baiocco  of  you.  It  is  not  that 
altogether  I should  like  — that  is  — llave  you  nothing  to  dispose  of, 
Anna?  Huvc  you  no  trinkets,  ñor  rings,  ñor  any  — Per  Bacco,  I 
remember,  Anna,  ivhen  your  fingers  were  covered.” 

“ Alas  ! ” said  the  poor  girl,  u I have  none and  then  regarding 
her  wasted  hand,  she  addcd,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  “ I had  one  I 
wore  till  it  dropped  off  : it  would  not  stay  upon  fingers  like  these. 
No,  Ciconi,  I am  sorry  I cannot  recompense  you  for  your  trouble. 
I have  nothing,  and  for  niyself  I want  nothing.” 

Finding  he  did  not  advance  so  rapidly  towards  his  object  as  he 
wislied,  the  munelengolo  had  recourse  to  his  oíd  trick  of  fiattery  and 
smooth  words. 

“ Come,  come,  Anna,”  he  said,  simpering,  " you  don't  look  so  very 
ill  after  all ; and  wfhen  you  were  in  health,  nobody  looked  so  wTell  as 
yourself  in  those  things.  You  ought  to  be  a'lady,  a Signora  Conlessa , 
and  be  covered  with  gold  and  diamonds.  I have  seen  you  on  a Jesta, 
Anna ; and,  if  you  were  to  search  your  pocket  or  your  bosom,  I daré 
say  you  could  finel  some  little  thing,  for  which  I would  give  you  more 
than  I would  give  another.” 

“ Cease,”  said  the  offended  girl,  with  a look  of  mixed  suffering  and 
disdain ; but  the  dealer,  having  warmed  himself  into  his  long- 
practised  cupidity,  either  did  not  hear  or  disregarded  her,  and  put- 
ting  forth  his  hand,  ventured  to  seize  upon  the  object  which  had 
so  long  taken  up  his  attention. 

“What  is  this  Anna?  ” he  said.  “'Tis  heavy.  What  is” 

Roused  and  insulted,  the  poor  girl  pushed  her  hand  w’ith  some 
forcé  against  the  shoulder  of  the  oíd  man,  who  slippcd,  and  lell 
backwards  lightly  upon  the  ground. 

A loud  laugh  now  burst  from  some  oíd  women  and  girls,  who 
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luid  been  for  the  last  few  minutes  watching  the  scene.  “ Ah  ! ” said 
one,  “ the  oíd  rogue  lias  missed  his  footing  for  once.’*  Here  they 
luuglied  and  screamed,  and  as  he  mude  eíForts  to  get  up  they  bawled 
out,  “ Sir  Pietro,  don't  inconvenience  yourself ; keep  your  seat. 
Bravo,  Anna  ! bravo  ! ” and,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  scene  more  fully, 
the  young  girls  first,  and  the  oíd  women  after,  carne  jumping  down, 
and  surrounded  tlieir  victim.  Each  commiserated  him,  mocking, 
laughing,  and  making  a thousand  odd  starts  and  gestares. 

Ciconi,  too  much  of  a philosopher  to  be  disconeerted  by  much 
worse  aecidents,  and  being  a really  good-tcmpercd  fellow,  joined 
heartily  in  the  laugh,  and  then  looking  about  him,  asked, 

“ But  where  is  Anna?  Per  Bacco  ! she  has  run  away.  A jade! 
— but  I should  like  to  speak  to  her  before  I go.” 

“Ugh  ! ” said  an  oíd  dame,  with  a severe  expression  of  face,  “ that 
yon  wón’t  do,  I can  tell  yon  ; for  I saw  her  pass  along  by  the  lower 
wall  a minute  ago.  You  won't  see  her  again,  Ciconi,  and  none  of 
us  will  see  her  long.”  % 

“ No,”  responded  one  of  the  others,  their  faces  all  subsiding  into 
a look  of  sedateness  and  even  sympathy  ; “ poor  Anna  is  not  long 
for  this  world.  She  has  had  her  share  of  suffering  in  it.” 

“ I have  known  her,”  said  the  oíd  woman,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  a levatrice  (midwife),  “ from  the  hour  she  was  born.  I at- 
tended  her  motlier  ; I brought  her  into  the  world,  and  nursed  her 
afterwards,  and  I always  knew  there  was  sorrow  in  her  path.” 

“ She  was  very  silly,”  said  a young  one,  “ to  devote  herself  to  that 
birbone , Rinaldi.  She  was  far  too  good  for  him.” 

« He  never  loved  her,”  said  another  ; “ and  so  I don't  see  why  she 
should  have  grieved  for  him  as  she  has.” 

“ Ugh  ! ” said  the  oíd  midwife,  who  knew  more  of  Anna  than  any 
one  else,  “poor  silly  creatures  ! Children,  ye  know  little  of  her,  or 
of  yourselves.  The  mountains  are  high,  and  the  sea  is  deep,  but  a 
woman’s  love — vgh  ! ” 

“ Poor  thing ! she  has  had  good  reasons,”  replied  another ; “ but 
T think  she  grieved  too  much  about  her  brother.  There  are  many 
as  good  as  him  in  the  mountains.”  To  this  they  all  assented. 

“ He  is  not  the  first  who  has  spilled  the  blood  of  an  oíd  tyrant  1 ” 
said  another. 

“ Birbone  infame , I should  have  laughed,”  said  a short  dark  young 
girl,  “ if  my  lover  had  done  it.” 

“ Poor  Anna  ! ” responded  Ciconi. 

“ T.h  / cosa  voletes  signori  miel an  expression  always  used  by  the 
Italians  to  mark  the  fatality  of  things.  “ What  will  you  have,  sirs  ? 
The  smoke  rises,  and  the  tree  falls,  and  when  it  falls  — ugh  1 But 
it  is  near  at  an  end.  Madonna  make  the  pass  easy,  poor  girl  ! ” 

“ They  say,”  said  a young  girl,  looking  with  some  alarm,  “ that 
the  signs  are  out ; that  ever  since  Rinaldi’s  death  botli  the  ruins  of  the 
Casa  di  Santis  and  the  rock  of  the  ravine  have  been  troubled.  1 
know  I never  pass  that  way  after  the  Ave.  Many  people  have 
been  terrified,  and  are  sure  they  saw  something.  ’Gnoru  sposaf  said 
the  girl,  addressing  the  levatrice,  “ don’t  you  tliink  that  tlie  spirit  of 
the  doomed  is  often  seen  before  death  ? ” 

“Mucli  do  I know,”  was  her  reply,— an  answer  usually  given 
when  an  unreasonable  question  is  asked.  “Why  should  they  not? 
Some  are  so  badly  lodgcd,  they  may  well  be  glad  to  escape.” 

“ Cos¿  sia ,”  responded  Ciconi,  who  had  listened  with  much  atten- 
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tion.  Then  turning  sliarp  round,  in  his  usual  easy  and  pleasant  way,” 
he  observed.  “ Come,  girls,  this  won’t  take  the  olives  to  the  mili. 
The  tactor  will  be  here  before  the  Ave.” 

“ E/i  ! ” screamed  eaeli  of  the  idlers,  tossing  their  arms  in  the  air, 
and  changing  from  seriousness  to  mirth,  with  true  Italian  abruptness, 
and  away  they  flew.  The  oíd  dame  stood  still,  and  looking  at  Ciconi, 

said,  “ What  is  it  you  wisli  to  ask  me?  " “ Oh  ! I did  not  say  I 

wished  to  ask  you  anything.” 

“ No,  but  í see  yon  do.” 

“Well,”  said  the  oíd  man,  “to  tell  the  truth,  I should  like  to 
ask  something  about  Alina  di  Santis,  and — I have  some  particular 
reasons  ; but  I ought  to  be  on  my  road  to  Piperno.  Per  Buceo ! I 
have  always  my  own  aflairs  to  look  after,  and  little  do  I think  or 
care  for  those  of  others.” 

“ Unless,”  continued  the  oíd  w ornan,  “ it  is  your  interest  to  do 

so.” “ You  say  truly,”  smiled  and  responded  the  manden  gola . 

“ Well,  sit  down  here/’  said  the  levatnce,  seating  herself,  and  the 
oíd  man  took  his  place  beside  her. 

“ You  remember  the  death  of  the  oíd  Capo  di  Paese  by  the  hand 
of  Peppuccio  di  Santis?  You  know  that,  in  company  with  Antonio 
Casperone  and  Innocenzo  Rinaldi,  he  fled  to  the  mountains  and 
joined  the  bands,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  pólice,  for  the  crime 

of  singing  under  the  window  of  his  sweetheart?  ” * “ Certainly.” 

“ Well,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Capo,  the  sleepy  forcé  \vere 
spurred  into  a short-lived  activity.  Parties  were  sent  out  in  diíferent 
directions,  spies  were  paid,  and  three  unhappy  men  were  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  wanted  the  cunning  and  the  courage  to 

catcli  them.” “ Uinph,”  said  Pietro,  “ I know  it.  Well,  and  then — ” 

“ And  then,”  said  the  levatricc,  “carne  the  blow — the  death-blow 

to  poor  Anna.” “ How  ? ” said  Ciconi. 

Peppuccio  was  carried  to  Piperno,  imprisoned,  and  strongly 
guarded.  All  the  world  knew  him  as  the  murderer  of  the  oíd  Cae- 
ciatore  il  Capo  ; and  althongh  many  praised,  and  some  pitied  him, 
the  Government  resolved  to  make  an  imraediate  and  terrible  ex- 
ample  of  him.  Many  cruel  modes  of  punishment  and  death  were 
talked  of,  which  liad  the  effect  of  stirring  sympathy  in  his  favour, 
ospecially  as  the  provocation  he  liad  received  was  generally  known. 
His  guards  were  doubled,  and  the  prisoner  himself  was  heavily  ironed. 
But  just  in  proportion  as  the  watch  over  him  was  strict  and  unre- 
mitting,  his  two  eompanions  were  unattended  to,  and  allowed  every 
indulgence.  They  liad  money,  but  Di  Santis  hacl  none  ! They  were 
allowed  to  spend  freely  ; wine  and  food  were  hrought  in  in  abun- 
dance,  and  all  partook  of  it  but  Peppuccio.  A number  of  the  idle 
and  curious  townfolks  assembled  round  the  grated  window  of  the 
prison,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  youth  who  liad  rid  the  country  of 
a tyrant,  as  they  considerad  the  oíd  Capo  ; but  the  youth  refused  to 
make  his  appearance.  The  two  other  bandits,  however,  laughed, 
joked,  and  drank  through  the  bars,  recognised,  shook  hands,  ancl 
kissed  certain  countrymen  and  shepherds  of  their  acquaintance,  with 
wliom  they  talked  or  whispered  as  they  liked.  This  scene  was 
continued  until  one  by  one  the  idlers  dropped  off,  and  the  sol- 
diers  of  the  pólice  fell  asleep  from  wine  and  weariness.  The  twobri- 
gands  slept  also,  like  innocent  children  : Peppuccio  alone  kept  awake. 
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Jn  the  morning  a heavy  sort  of  cairo , or  cart,  was  brought,  with 
some  straw  in  it,  and  Peppuccio  and  bis  two  companions  were  put 
into  it ; and,  attended  by  a great  number  of  soldiers,  they  departed 
for  Frosenonc,  tbc  bead  of  the  commune.  The  two  brigands  had 
money  still,  so  that  they  stopped  at  every  wine-house  on  tbe  road, 
and  eat  and  drank  witb  tbe  soldiers.  They  tben  got  into  the  cart, 
and  sat  down  in  tbc  straw,  singing  and  tossing  it  about  in  sport. 
From  time  to  time  they  tried  to  cheer  tbe  drooping  spirits  of  their 
corarade,  who  was  taciturn,  and  bad  never  moved  from  his  place.  At 
last,  when  they  arrived  at  a very  secludcd  j)art,  he  requésted  to  be 
allowed  to  descend.  Tbis  was  directly  complied  with  ; but  in  a mo- 
ni en  t,  to  tbe  great  surprise  of  tbe  troops,  their  prisoner  was  seen 
lialf  wayup  some  rising  ground,  flying  with  tbe  speed  of  a wildgoat. 
II ís  two  comrades  set  up  a shout  and  a loud  laugh  ; and  tbe  soldiers 
disebarged  their  guns,  but  witbout  eflfect.  To  follow  the  fugitive 
appeared  so  ridiculous.  that  tbev  did  not  even  make  tbe  attempt. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Di  Santis  became  known  at 
bis  native  town,  many  pitied,  and  some  flew  to  consolé  bis  mother  and 
sister,  who  now  regarded  biiu  as  utterly  lost.  On  tbe  evening  of 
tbe  day  in  which  he  was  taken  from  tbe  mountains,  Rinaldi  made  a 
visit  to  tbe  melancboly  dwelling  of  Anna  and  her  mother.  lie 
found  tbem  in  tears,  for  the  news  bad  already  reached  tliem.  He 
could  oííer  tbem  but  little  comfort ; and  bis  sympathy  with  tbe  fate 
of  Peppuccio  showed  itself  in  oaths,  imprecations,  and  curses,  dis- 
tressing  to  tbe  poor  girl.  But  ber  tears  never  failed  to  move  him  ; 
and,  after  begging  repeatedly  that  sbe  would  dry  tbem  and  listen  to 
him,  be  proposed  an  expedient  for  the  liberation  of  ber  brotber. 

c<  Well,  well,  Anna/'  said  lie;  “ it  is  of  no  use  to  grieve  over  it ; 
let  us  bestir  ourselves,  for  soinething  may  yet  be  done.  Tbe  case  is 
not  so  desperate  after  al  i.” 

Making  an  effort  to  snppress  ber  sorrowr,  tbe  poor  girl  looked  up 
and  said.  “ How,  Rinaldi  ? pray  tell  us  wbat  can  be  done/' 
ff  Money  will  do  it/'  said  he,  " if  we  can  get  enough  of  it/' 

“ Alas  ! Rinaldi,  we  have  none,  orvery  little/'  Tben,  speaking  to 
ber  mother,  who,  absorbed  and  buried  in  ber  griefs,  sat  stupified,  sbe 
said,  “ Mother  — dear  mother  ! liear  wbat  be  says : money  will  free 
Peppuccio  from  prison.  Tbink,  mother — think  of  the  late  of  your 
son,  and  let  us  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to  raise  a sufticient  sum  for 

the  purpose.” “ We  have  none,  my  cbild,"  replied  her  motlier. 

“ No,  mother ; but  wTe  can  sell  tbe  few  gold  ornaments  we  have, 
and  perhaps  borrow  a small  sum  from  some  of  our  friends  or  neigh- 

bours." “ As  you  like,  my  cbild,"  replied  tbe  unhappy  mother. 

" Rinaldi,"  said  Anna,  (í  pray  advise  us ; tell  us  how  much  we  stand 
in  need  of.  Oh,  Heavens  ! llave  we  no  friend — no  help?  " 

“ I llave  been  tbinking,"  continued  the  man,  “ wbether  I could  not 
get  it  for  you  to-night." 

<c  How  Rinaldi  ? ” asked  Anna,  with  a look  of  some  alarm. 

“ How  ? " said  tbe  man  : “ wbat  does  it  matter  how.  so  that  we 
get  it?  I missed  the  best  chance  as  I carne  along  ; but  I took  a lew 
things,  some  rings  and  a necklace  or  two,  from  some  country  women 
as  I carne  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountain."  Tbese  he  drew  from  tbe 
bosom  of  his  sbirt,  saying,  “ I thougbt  tliey  migbt  serve, — take  tbem, 
Anna" 

“ No,  no,  Rinaldi,  my  own  and  my  motber’s,  I hope,  will  serve.,, 
“ Well,  as  you  like.  I have  no  money,  or  you  should  llave  it.  I 
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lost  fifty  se ud i yesterday  with  that  fool  Mineo ; but  it's  only  lent.  I 
am  sorry  I cannot  assist  yon  ; I don’t  want  the  will." 

“ I know  it,  Rinaldi,  and  thank  you  kiiully.  Would  a hundred 
scudi  suffice,  do  you  think?  " 

“Certainly;  but  where  will  $bu  get  it?  " 

“ There  is  my  father's  brother  at  the  mili  in  the  hollow,  who,  if  he 
has  it,  I know  will  give  it  me  to  save  my  brother.  I will  take  all 
the  little  ornaments  we  have,  and  g o and  ask  him  to  lend  me  what  is 
wanted." 

“ Well  thouglit  of,  Anna,"  said  Rinaldi,  “ but  you  must  be  quick  ; 
the  money  must  be  there  to-night.  If  you  get  it,  however,  I will 
see  to  that.  Now  tell  me,  where  shall  we  meet?  If  you  return  lióme 
ogain,  we  shall  lose  time.  Come  up  by  the  Adder  Path,  and  meet  me 
near  the  new  cross  they  have  put  up  there." 

“ Madonna  mia  ! that  is  the  spot  where  Peppuccio " 

II ere  Anna  hesitated,  and  Rinaldi  fínished  the  sentenee, — “ Yes, 
yes,  where  Peppuccio  killed  the  oíd  Capo:  what  does  it  matter  ? 
Well,  go  round  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  meet  me  near  the 
oratorio  of  St.  Francesco.  You  are  so  timid,  Anna ; but  don’t  fear  ; 
I will  be  there  long  before  you  can  arrive.  Thatpoint  overlooks  the 
road,  and  if  any  one  interrupts  you,  cali  upon  me,  and,  whoever  it 
may  be,  he  shall  repent  of  bis  temerity." 

“ Oh,  no,  Rinaldi,"  replied  Anna ; <c  no  one  will  hurt  me ; I have  no 
fear.  Go,  and  in  an  hour  and  a half  you  shall  find  me  at  the  place 
you  have  named." 

Rinaldi  now  flung  his  jacket  with  acareless  air  across  his  shoulder, 
and  stood  upon  his  feet,  ready  to  depart.  “ Iddifí,  ‘gnora  sjyosa,”  said 
lie  to  the  mother  as  he  passed  her,  to  go  out  at  the  front  door,  but 
his  salutation  met  with  no  reply. 

“ She  does  not  hear  you/'  said  Anna,  wishing  to  excuse  her  mother : 
“ sorrow  has  wearied  her  out,  and  I think  she  sleeps." 

Ah  ! " ejaculuted  the  inan,  “ I know  why  she  does  not  hear  me, 
but  I deserve  it.  Ilowever,  let  it  pass.  You  have  not  a cup  of  wine, 
have  you,  Anna?  I am  thirsty  to-night,  and  out  of  spirits.  I know 
not  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I feel — bah  ! no  matter,  Anna," 
and  he  turned  towards  the  outlet  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
Anna  urged  him  to  take,  to  avoid  being  seen. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  door  he  still  lingered,  holding  the  hand 
of  Anna  in  his  own,  and  pressing  it  with  unusual  emotion  : “I  know 
not,"  said  he,  “ Anna,  what  is  the  reason,  but  a thought  crosses  me 
that  I shall  never  enter  this  liouse  again.  I know  it  is  folly,  but  I 
cannot  help  it ; and  last  night  I dreamt  that  my  mother  carne  to 
me — my  father  I never  saw — and  I felt,  as  she  leant  over  me,  her 
tears  drop  hot  upon  my  cheek.  It  is  strange  that  I,  who  never  knew 
a mother's  care,  and  who  for  years  have  attempted  in  vain  to  recal 
her  image,  remembered  and  knew  her  in  a moment ; and  now  I 
shall  never  forget  her  again." 

The  poor  girl  was  moved,  and  was  attempting  to  speak,  when  he 

said,  “ I know,  Anna,  I know  it  is  a weakness,  but" and  here  he 

hesitated, — “ tell  me,  Anna,"  said  he,  u if  I were  to  give  up  this 
cursed  life, — tell  me,  could  you  love  me,  and  would  you  be " 

“ Heavens!  Rinaldi,"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  “ what  is  there  on 
earth  I would  not  sacrifice  to  bring  you  back  an  honest " 

“ Well,  well,  Anna,  you  have  often  said  so,  and  I believe  you  ; 
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but  — but  now  we  cannot  talk  about  it  — we  llave  not  a muinent  to 
lose  ; farewell,  and  Heaven  bless  you  ! ” 

The  next  moment  lie  had  leaped  the  wall‘,  and  Alina  stood  listen- 
ing  to  bis  quick,  light  step  with  ernotions  of  a very  unusual  charac- 
ter.  Roused,  however,  by  the  urgejpy  of  the  business  she  was  en- 
gaged  iuf  and  the  threatened  danger  of  her  brother,  she  prepared  to 
depart  for  the  house  of  her  relative,  who  lived  at  some  distance. 
She  collected  in  baste  the  few  rings  and  trinkets  she  meant  to  offer 
and  leave  as  a security  for  the  sum  she  wished  to  borrow,  reflecting 
at  the  same  time  in  what  other  way  she  should  dispose  of  tliem,  or 
sacrifice  them,  in  case  the  friend  she  was  going  to  could  not  assist 
her.  To  obtain  the  money  she  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary ; and 
explaining  the  object  to  her  mother,  and  invoking  the  Madonna  to 
protect  and  prosper  her,  Annadeparted  with  speed  upon  her  raission. 
She  left  the  town  by  the  shortcst  route  ; ancl  rapidly  descending  a 
steep  pathway  that  joined  the  high  road  at  the  little  churcli  of  St. 
Giovanni,  she  passed  the  Convent  of  St.  Francesco,  continuing  on  the 
beautiful  road  that  leads  to  Piperno,  and  in  lialf  an  hour  afterwards 
arrived  at  the  mili  in  the  hollow.  She  was  quickly  admitted,  and 
inade  her  errand  known  : but,  alas  ! no  help  was  to  be  obtained. 
Her  relativo  expressed  bis  sorrow  botli  for  the  situation  of  Peppuccio, 
as  well  as  for  bis  own  inability  to  assist  in  obtaining  bis  liberation. 
The  affliction  and  disappointment  of  the  poor  girl  were  severe  in 
the  extreme.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  ingenious  devices  niade  use  of 
in  the  world  for  refusing  the  assistance  that  humiliated  necessity 
implores,  she  implicitly  believed  the  story  told  her,  and  felt  her  case 
hopeless.  Her  relative  tokl  her  that  not  ten  minutes  before  her  ar- 
rival he  had  paid  the  last  paúl  he  possessed  to  the  factor  of  Signor 
Martini  for  the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  mili,  and  regretted  she  had 
not  come  to  him  earlier.  Gathering  together  the  few  ornamenta  she 
had  brought  with  her,  she  begged  a druught  of  water,  and  pre- 
pared to  depart.  The  miller  ivas  deeply  touched,  and  asked  her  to 
stay  and  repose  herself,  or,  if  she  would  return,  to  take  one  of  the 
lads  with  her  as  a protector,  asserting  wliat  was  too  truc,  that  the  road 
she  had  to  walk  was  far  from  bcing  safe  at  that  time  of  the  evening. 

Anua  refused  all,  appearing  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  reason- 
able  alarm,  or  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  regret,  of  her  rela- 
tive. Hurrying  fortb,  she  gained  the  main  road,  but  then  liesi- 
tated,  as  if  undetermined  in  her  purpose.  At  last  she  struck  across 
some  uninclosed  olive-grounds,  and  having  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  began  tile  aseent,  as  if  she  had  taken  a sudden  resolution. 
The  whole  of  the  country  hereabouts,  and  the  spot  appointed  by 
Rinaldi,  were  perfectly  w'ell  known  to  Amia ; but,  having  taken  one 
path,  in  which  she  continued  for  some  paces,  she  returned  and  took 
another,  and  then  again  hesitated,  as  if  uncertain  of  her  way.  At 
last,  with  rather  a faltering  step,  she  continued  to  ascend,  but  ap- 
parently  witliout  confidencc,  and  after  a few  seconds  she  left  the 
path  and  kept  ascending  the  bare  side  of  the  mountain,  going 
towards  the  point  of  her  destination.  Presently  she  carne  upon 
another  narro w path,  or  sheep* track,  where  a low  walk  presented 
itself,  inclosing  a tliick  grove  of  olives.  Taking  the  upward  path  that 
oftered  itself,  she  carne  suddenly  upon  a new  wooden  cross,  which 
liad  been  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  blood  hadbeen  spilt.  Here 
stopping  and  Crossing  herself  in  the  usual  way,  a sudden  and  unac- 
countable  terror  scized  her,  and  the  convictión  carne  upon  her  with 
terrible  forcé,  that  this  was  the  spot  in  which  the  oíd  Capo  di  Paese 
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met  his  death  by  the  hand  of  her  brother.  She  shuddered,  and  Iiesi- 
tated  to  proceed  or  return  ; but  her  good  sense  after  a momcnt  pre- 
vaiied,  and  after  offering  a short  praycr  lor  the  soul  of  the  unhappy 
man,  and  praying  the  Madonna  to  seek  pardori  for  her  brother  and 
protect  herself,  with  trembling  foot  she  continued  her  walk  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Arrived  at  the  spot  at  which  she  expected 
to  meet  Rinaldi,  she  stopped,  and  looking  round,  her  eye  fell  on  the 
soft  and  wide-spread  landscape,  and  the  distant  sea  tliat  lav  sleeping 
below  in  the  subdued  and  quiet  starlight:  but  slie  s^w  it  not.  She 
gazed  around,  and  some  sliglit  feitrs  assailed  her ; she  listened,  but 
Jieard  only  the  beating  of  her  own  heart.  She  felt  a conviction  that 
Kinaldi  would  not  even  have  suffered  her  to  take  tliis  little  journey 
alone  if  he  liad  not  been  certain  of  her  safety.  The  little  chapel,  or 
oratorio,  he  liad  named  was  but  a short  distance,  a little  lower  on  the 
opposite  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  thither  the  anxious  and  lonely 
girl  bent  her  steps.  As  she  proceeded  she  mused  on  the  words  Ri- 
naldi  liad  dropped  at  parting.  He  liad  often  spoken  of  abandoning 
his  desperate  life,  but  not  in  a way  which  left  a reasonable  hope  of  its 
execution  in  the  mind  of  Anna.  If  for  a moment,  however,  she  en- 
tertained  so  pleasing  a thought,  the  next  snatched  it  from  her,  and 
she  saw  in  her  lover  a reckless  and  innate  love  of  wild  and  despe- 
rnte  pursuits.  But  tlicrc  was  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  he  liad  addressed  her  tliis  evening.  She 
liad  often  seen  liirn  affected  whenever  his  parentless  condition  was 
referréd  to,  but  to-night  the  fierce  and  bitter  denunciation  of  his  lot 
liad  been  c.hanged  into  a touching  melancholy,  which  could  not  fail 
to  réach  the  heart  that  pitied  and  abundantly  loved  him.  It  was  not 
the  moment,  however,  forthesé  thoughts — but  they  carne,  and  would 
be  attended  to.  Kinaldi  had  shown  great  zenl  and  sympathy,  in  his 
rougli  way,  in  the  fate  of  Peppnccio,  and  Anna  had  no  doubt  that 
would  exert  hiinself  to  the  utmost  to  save  him.  Her  heart  rose  in 
gratitude  as  she  regarded  him  as  the  friend  of  her  brother  , but  it  fell 
again  in  the  thought  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  leading  that 
brother  from  his  honest  calling  to  his  now  desperate  profession — 
from  being  the  protector  of  his  helpless  mother  and  sister,  to  becom- 
ing  the  destróyer  of  their  respectability,  their  peace,  and  happiness. 
But  a woman's  love,  which  is  equal  to  all  Uiings,  lifted  his  image 
again,  and  placed  it  as  a sacrifiee  upon  the  altar  of  her  affections. 

Having  approached  the  little  chapel,  Anna  paused ; and  looking 
in  i n ten  ti  y,  she  saw  a man  on  his  knees  at  the  grated  window,  ap- 
parently  engaged  in  the  mo9t  earnest  devotions ; his  hat,  decorated 
in  the  mode  of  the  brigands,  lay  at  his  side,  with  his  cloak  wrapped 
round  the  long  gun,  as  it  had  been  carried  in  thul  way,  upon  the 
shonlder.  líe  did  not  appear  conscious  of  her  presence ; but  bent  his 
hcad,  pressing  his  liands  upon  his  forehead,  and  moaned  and  sighed 
heavily.  Anna  looked  again,  and  saw  it  was  Rinaldi.  For  a moment 
she  stood  without  motion ; and  then  dropping  upon  her  knees  by  the 
side  of  him,  and  placing  both  her  liands  upon  his  shoulder,  burst  into 
a ffood  of  tears.  The  unhappy  man  was  roused,  and  appeared  deeply 
affected  ; he  crossed  himself,  took  one  of  Anna's  hands,  put  his  arm 
round  her,  and  attempted  to  lift  her  from  her  position,  standing  up 
himself.  Brushing  his  long  dark  liair  aside,  and  taking  his  hat,  he 
said,  in  a subdued  tone  of  voice,  tC  Now,  Anna,  what  have  you 
done?*’  but  the  poor  girl  was  too  much  affected  to  reply  at  once. 
While  lie  still  pressed  her  hand  warmly  between  both  his,  he  said, 
“ Aíinuccia  tula,  tears  are  useless,  and  1 caniiot  bear  to  see " 
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His  voice  faltered,  and  he  turnee!  away  his  head.  Rousing  herself. 
Anua  replied,  “ Alas  ! Rinaldi,  I have  done  nothing.” 

An  oath  was  on  his  lips,  but  be  suppressed  it,  exclaiming,  “ Why, 
Anna,  why  ? " “ W e are  un  fortúnate.  í arrived  only  a few  mi- 

nutes after  a sum  of  money  had  been  paid  to  the  factor  of  II  Signor 
Martini.” 

Taking  her  up  sharply,  “How,  Anna/’  said  he,  “are  you  sure  of 

what  yon  say  ? ” íf  Yes,  Rinaldi ; my  únele  told  me  that  the 

factor,  attended  by  a little  boy,  had  gonc  lióme,  and  had  not  left  his 
house  five  minutes.” 

“ Is  he  on  horseback,”  said  the  man. “ He  is,”  replied  Anna. 

“ Then  I know  the  road  he  must  take.  Secure  yourself  in  the 
chapel,  Anna : the  door  is  not  fastened.  Enter  and  wait  there  till 
I return.”  Anna  was  on  the  point  of  remonstrating,  but  the  brigand 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  had  fled,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

“ You  know  the  rugged  path  which  goes  down  into  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  casino  of  Signor  Martini  ? ” said  the  crone. 

“ Certaiuly,”  said  oíd  Ciconi, “ the  road  from  the  mili  winds  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  is  a good  five  miles  long ; the  path 
from  the  chapel  is  scarcely  more  than  a quarter  of  that  distance.  Oh, 
I know/*  said  he ; “ a cripple  might  hop  the  one,  whilst  a haré 
could  not  run  the  other.” 

“ Well,"  said  the  oíd  woman,  “ descending  this  path  till  he  reached 
the  road  that  he  knew  the  factor  must  pass,  Rinaldi  listened  for  the 
foot  of  the  horse,  and  soon  hcard  it,  altnough  still  distant.  Half  an 
hour  elapsed;  and  every  now  and  then,  and  as  the  road  showed  it- 
self  zigzag  to  the  point  where  Rinaldi  stood,  two  figures  might  be 
seen  descending.  At  last  the  factor  and  a boy  at  his  side,  who  car- 
ried  a gun,  carne  into  the  road,  and  were  proeeeding,  when  Ri- 
naldi started  from  behind  a projecting  bit  of  rock,  seized  the  bridle 
of  the  horse,  and  demanded  the  money  of  the  rider.  The  terrified 
man  inade  no  resistance,  but,  begging  that  the  brigand  would  spare 
his  life,  tendered  him  a heavy  purse. 

Rinaldi  took  it — **  It  is  enough,”  said  he.  “ Now  g o back  the  way 
you  carne,  and  come  not  again  upon  this  road  until  the  morning. 
There  are  some  waiting  for  you  farther  on,  who  will  not  treat  you  so 
tenderly  as  I have  done.  Go,  and  say  nothing.”  Saying  this,  the 
brigand  pnshed  the  head  of  the  horse  backwards,  and  the  factor 
turned  round.  The  neck  and  head  of  the  animal  had  covered  the 
brigand  while  he  held  the  bridle,  and  stood  speaking  to  the  rider  ; 
but  as  the  horse  moved  backwards,  he  stood  exposed,  and  at  that 
moment  a shot  was  fired  from  out  some  brushwood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  directly  oppositc.  The  boy  escaped,  dashing  re- 
solutely  down  the  steep  road,  and  Rinaldi  found  himself  wounded. 
The  factor  followed  the  boy  at  a full  gallop,  glad  to  escape,  and  not 
knowing,  from  any  sign  given  by  the  brigand,  whether  or  not  the 
shot  had  taken  effect. 

Holding  the  purse  in  his  hand,  and  without  a groan  or  a word,  Ri- 
naldi commenced  climbing  the  steep  mountain  near  the  path  by  which 
he  had  descended.  He  mounted  slowly  and  steadily  for  some  time,  and 
then  flung  himself  down  on  a convenient  spot  for  resting.  Presently 
he  renewed  his  toil,  and  made  about  half  the  distance,  when  he 
rested  again.  The  third  time  when  he  rose  he  staggered,  put  his 
hand  to  his  head  for  a moment,  and  then  pressed  resolutely  forward, 
until  he  again  stopped,  and  sat  down,  as  if  from  exhaustion.  He  re- 
mained  here  several  minutes,  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  he  sat: 
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at  length,  with  a sound  as  if  clearing  his  throat,  he  began  again 
to  climb,  panting  audibly,  and  assisting  himself  by  such  br anches 
and  roots  of  shrubs  and  bushes  as  he  could  lay  hold  of.  Presen tly 
he  fell  cm  his  face  with  a groan  ; but  after  many  attempts  he  strug- 
gled,  righted  himself,  and  with  great  diffieulty  again  sat  up. 

Anna  had  heard  the  report  of  a gun,  and  fearing  that  llinaldi  had 
made  an  attack  on  some  unfortunate  wayfarer,  left  her  retreat  in  the 
chapel,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  gun  and  the  cloak  lying  as 
her  lover  had  left  it.  Still  shc  had  just  reason  for  alarm,  and  couicí  not 
return  to  her  place  of  concealment.  She  waited  and  listened,  and 
at  last  made  her  way  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  over  wliich  she 
had  seen  Rinaldi  vanish.  J ust  as  she  had  reached  it,  the  unhappy 
man  rose  staggerine  from  some  of  the  uppermost  bushes.  and  made 
towards  her. 

“ Heavens  ! ” said  the  poor  girl,  “ Rinaldi,  what  has  happened  ? " 
u Take — take  this,"  he  said,  putting  the  purse  into  her  hand, “ and 
help  me  if  you  can,  Anna.  I am  hurt." 

" Where,  where,  Rinaldi  ? L)ear  Rinaldi,  lean  on  me.  Canr.ot  I 
go  for  the  surgeon,  or  find  some  one  who  will  ? Madonna  mia  ! what 
is  to  be  done  1 " 

“ Nothing,”  whispered  the  wounded  man.  a Ilelp  me  on  to  the 
other  side  near  the  water-course ; there  I can  drink  and  die,  and 
some  of  the  band  will  find  me.** 

“ O Henven  !”  ejaculated  the  poor  girl,  “ pity  and  save  him ! ” 
With  much  diíliculty,  and  while  the  poor  wretch  was  sinking  fast, 
they  reached  the  top  of  a long  gulley,  whicli  descended  in  rough 
and  broken  steps  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  On  both  sides  of  it 
olive-grounds  extended  for  some  distunee.  Down  these  it  was  not 
difficult  to  pass ; but  with  great  labour,  and  by  an  exertion  of 
strength  by  which  the  wounded  man  was  almost  exhausted,  a conve- 
nient  spot  was  reached,  where  water  was  to  be  found.  Scarcely  had  he 
been  placed  leaning  with  his  back  against  one  of  the  many  projecting 
blocks  of  broken  rock  before  the  refVeshing  draught  was  at  his  lij)s. 

ct  The  Mother  of  Ileaven  reward  you,  Anna ! ” exelaimed  the 
man,  revivinga  little  from  the  death-swoon  coming  over  him. 

“ Where  are  you  wounded  ? ” said  Anna. 

“ TIere ! hereH'said  he,  putting  l)is  haud  on  his  right  breast  a 
little  below  the  shoulder.  His  shirt  was  opon  at  the  neck,  and 
pulling  itaside,  Anna  saw  a small  red  spot. 

“ Dcar  Rinaldi,”  said  the  girl  ; " I see  no  blood.” 

“ So  much  the  worse,”  was  the  reply.  “ It  bleeds  imvardly.” 

4Í  Ileaven  ! can  nothing  be  done  for  yon  ? ” 

Nothing,  Anna — it  is — too  late,”  and  liere  his  head  fell  over 
lipón  the  shoulder  of  his  uíTectionate  attendant. 

et  Rinaldi  1 "said  she,  while  her  tears  gushed  forth  in  torrents,  “ Oh  ! 
for  Iieáyen’s  sake,  speak  to  me ! ” 

He  pressed  her  hand  faintly,  and  in  a broken  sentence,  exclnimed, 
"Anna,  I must  die.  Poor  Peppuccio!  Take  the  mon — ” and  he 
struggled  to  speak,  but  the  gripe  of  death  was  on  his  throat,  and  no 
sound  carne. 

Anna  wept  with  her  whole  heart  in  every  gush  of  sorrow  that 
filled  her  eyes,  and  ran  over  upon  the  object  of  her  ill-placed  love. 
She  held  him  in  her  arma,  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  ; and,  as  her 
scalding  tears  fell  upon  the  coid  cheek  of  the  brigand,  he  said,  in  a 
tone  scarcely  audible,  tc  Anna,  addio  ! — mother — ” and  died. 

At  day-break  two  shepherds,  who  were  passing  near  the  spot;- 
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stopped  suddenly  on  hearing  the  violent  barking  of  their  doga,  and, 
going  to  see  what  occasioned  it,  were  not  a little  alarmad  at  finding 
the  dead  body  of  the  brigand  leaning  still  against  the  bit  of  rock, 
and  the  body  of  Anua  lying  insensible  at  his  side.  Scarcely  know- 
ing  whether  to  fly,  or  to  try  and  render  assistance,  the  men  stood 
for  a minute  or  two  gazing,  and  irresoluto. 

At  last  one  of  thcm  stooped,  and  took  her  hand,  and  fancying  he 
should  be  treating  her  in  the  right  way,  with  rough  kindness  lifted 
her  up  upon  her  feet.  She  stood  like  a corpse,  still  keeping  the 
position  in  which  she  had  been  lying.  They  spoke  to  her ; but  her 
voice  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  were  still  closed.  The  rude,  welh 
meaning  raen  were  perplexed ; so  they  carried  her  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  placing  her  in  a convenient  posture,  one  of  them  ran 
directly  to  the  town,  which  was  but  a sliort  distance,  to  fetch  the 
doctor.  A very  short  time  elapsed  before  he  carne,  attended  by  seve- 
ral  neighbours  and  gossips,  and  the  poor  girl  was  lifted  in  their  arras 
still  insensible.  In  that  State  she  was  conveyed  to  her  lióme,  where 
her  mother  still  watched  for  her,  and  was  put  into  bed. 

Many  weeks  passed  over : but  no  one  of  the  neighbours  during 
that  time  ever  saw  Alina.  Her  mother,  when  asked  about  her,  said 
she  was  better,  but  did  not  apparently  wisli  to  speak  about  her. 
When  she  appeared,  she  was  so  inuch  changed  that  no  one  knew  her, 
and  from  that  liour  to  the  present  she  has  never  smiled,  or  lookecl 
up,  but  has  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  earfcli,  as  if  looking  for  a place  to 
make  her  grave ! 

Poor  girl ! poor  girl  ! ” ejaculated  the  oíd  manctengolo . “ But, 

tell  me,”  said  lie'to  the  ohl  woman  in  an  under-tone,  “ what  became 
of  the  trinkets  and  rings  that  Anua  took  to  her  relations  ? ” 

You  vile  rogue  I ” said  the  oíd  woman,  rising  from  her  seat  in 
disgust. 

“ But,  neighbour  mine,”  rejoined  the  man.  u Indeed,  neighbour, 
I pity  Anna  very  much ; but  it's  a pity  if  the  things  were  lost.” 

“ I know  nothing  about  them,”  reiterated  the  oíd  woman. 

“ But  what,  neighbour  mine,”  said  the  wheedling  oíd  man,  “ what 
it  is  that  Anna  wears  about  her  neek  ? 'tis  heavy.” 

“ Brute ! once  more  I tell  you,  I know  nothing  about  it.” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  man,  assuming  his  usual  smile,  “ there  is  no 

harm  in  asking.” “ Perhaps  there  is,  perhaps  not.” 

“ Well,”  observed  Cieoni,  u I shall  do  Alinas  bidding,  and  shall 
be  back  this  way  in  the  morning.” 

The  oíd  woman  stood  steadily  looking  after  Ciconi  as  he  tripped 
away  wilh  his  usual  quick  step ; then  speaking  to  herself  she  mut- 
tered,  ec  What  a beast  does  the  Jove  of  gain  make  of  a man  ! Bocks 
are  hard,  but  human  sympathies  — ugh  ! That  oíd  wreteh  had  a 
heart  given  him  by  nature,  but  he  has  made  it  the  store-house  of  his 
cupidity  : the  goodly  treasures  that  it  once  contained  llave  left  it, 
and  are  scattered  forth  like  vagrants  without  a parent  or  a hoine, 
which,  when  they  claim  kindred,  are  looked  on  shyly,  and  are 
half  disowned.  Ugh ! the  world’s  idol  is  God’s  curse  and  the 
soul’s  bañe ! But  the  adder  makes  its  poison  in  the  dew  that  nou- 
rishes  the  flower,  and  revives  the  grass  on  which  the  lamb  and  the 
kid  feed.  Dio  buono — the  heavens  are  lifted  far  above  us,  and  the 
earth  goes  deeper  than  men’s  thoughts  ! — but,  anón,  anón  ! ” Here 
rousing  herself  from  her  reverie,  the  oíd  dame,  put  her  hands 
together,  exclaiming  in  a tone  of  the  deepest  intensity  and  feeling, 

“ Poor  Anna! — poor  child  of  sorrow  ! daughter  of  the  human  kind. 
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and  victim  of  the  human  lot  — woman  ! soon  shalt  thou  fincl  thy 
place  of  rest ! Kven  now  they  llave  spread  the  low  couch  at  the  foot 
of*  the  altar — have  strcwed  the  flowers,  pinched  the  ribamls,  placed 
the  fillets,  and  set  the  wax-lights  around  the  bier.  Poor  girl ! — for 
tliee  sorrow  has  done  its  worst,  and  the  priest  and  beccamorti  soon 
will  do  the  rest ! But  I inust  search  for  thy  sad  retreat,  poor  girl ! 
I have  watched  thee,  and  I know  thy  fate  is  not  far  distant,  not 
many  days — perhaps  not  many  hours  ! M and  the  oíd  woman  moved 
slowly  and  pensively  away  in  the  direction  whence  she  had  last  seen 
Anna.  The  morning  broke  with  a face  smiling  and  bright  as  if  it  had 
never  looked  on  sorrow,  or  tliat  it  brought  another  day  to  lengthen 
out  the  term  of  human  endurance.  Anna's  had  ceased  ! 

Ciconi  was  now  seen  returning.  The  oíd  woman  stood  on  a promi- 
nent  part  of  the  mountain,  her  tall  lean  figure  strongly  relieved  by 
the  bright  dawn  behind  her.  A group  of  peasants  had  gathered  round 
the  stone  on  which  the  brigand  had  died,  and  there,  looking  as  if  she 
slept,  with  her  coid  palé  cheek  pressing  against  the  rock, — and,  like 
it,  coid  and  senseless,  her  hands  clasped  and  resting  in  her  lap,  lay 
the  still  beautiful  faded  form  of  the  unfortunate  Anna  di  Santis! 

Whatever  it  was  tluit  she  had  worn  and  preserved  with  such  eare 
in  her  bosom  was  still  a secret,  for  the  little  bag  which  contained  it 
had  been  opened,  and  its  contents  were  gone.  The  oíd  crone  was 
often  questioned  by  those  who  were  curious  to  know.  It  was  sup- 
posed,  whether  upon  good  grounds  or  otherwise,  that  it  was  the 
bullet  which  had  killed  her  lover.  The  little  packet  intrusted  to 
the  manetengulu,  who  faithfully  delivered  it,  proved  to  be  the  sum 
takcn  from  the  factor,  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  had  been  received. 


PHIL  ELANNIGAN'S  ADVENTURES. 

BY  J.  8TERLING  COYNE. 

A sharp  sleet  was  rattling  against  the  Windows,  and  a slirill  wintry 
wind  whistling  down  the  chimney  of  Phil  Flannigan's  snug,  well- 
thatehcd  dwelliiig,  which  stood  within  a“short  rnile  ” of  the  little  vil- 
iage  of  Ballyscolgan.  But  the  music  of  the  storm  without  was  un- 
heeded  by  the  joyous  party  assembled  nnder  Phil's  hospitable  roof-tree, 
or  was  o¿ly  alluded  to  oecasionally  for  the  purposc  of  giving  a riclier 
zest  to  the  mirth,  or  a deeper  inspiration  to  the  draughts  of  hot  ale  and 
whisky-punch  that  passed  in  foaming  jugs  from  hand  to  hand. 

It  was  Christuias  night ; and  Phil  Flaimigan,  who  was  roputed 
amongst  liis  neighbours  a “ st.rong  farmer/*  and  well-tn-do  in  the 
world,  had,  according  to  his  annual  custom,  invited  a party  of  his 
friends  and  relativos  “to  take  a dlirop  Üf  comfort  with  him,  in  honour 
of  the  night  that  was  in  it.’*  On  such  a piensan t oecasion  there  were 
lew  alísenteos, — oíd  gossips  and  yuung  lovers  hustcncd  to  the  scene  of 
festivity, — and  many  a 

Cousin  Judy  with  her  Cousin  Hurry, 

Aiul  Cousin  Peggy  with  her  Cousin  Larry, 

carne  in  loving  couplés  to  join  the  merry  throng. 

The  beaUlinne  log — ahugebloek  of  wood,  that  extended  quite  ncross 
the  ampie  hearth  at  the  hack  of  the  tire,— erackled  cheerfully,  and  shot 
forth  a bright  and  social  llame ; the  painted  Christmas  candios  were 
lighted  in  ])olished  candlesticks  upon  the  wcll-scoured  deul  table,  and 
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around  the  apartment  liung  branches  of  liolly  and  ivy,  with  red  berries 
and  black,  shining  in  rich  clustcrs  aniidst  tlieir  dark-green  leaves. 

“ Ilealtlis  a-piece  to  you,  friends  and  neighbours  all,  and  many  a 
merry  Christmas  may  you  li ve  to  sec  ! " cricd  Phil>  nodding  round  with 
asmile  upon  his  guests,  and  then  applying  the  reeking  punch-can  to 
his  lips,  he  hid  the  upper  part  of  his  features  in  the  capacious  vessel, 
and  indulged  himself  in  a prolongad  invcstigation  of  its  contenta. 
“ Sowl ! " he  cxclaimed,  drawing  his  breath,  and  smacking  his  lips 
with  indescribable  relish,  as  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  along  the 
brim  of  the  can,  and  hauded  it  to  his  nciglibour,  Jim  Costigan, — 
“ sowl ! but  that  ’s  the  rale  stuff  to  raise  the  cockles  of  a man*s  heart. 
I '11  be  on  my  afiidavy  that  a drop  of  such  beautifnl  punch  never  went 
inside  my  teeth  all  the  time  I ivas  in  England** 

This  allusion  to  “the  time  he  was  in  England'*  invariablv  preceded 
the  recital  of  a famous  adventure  which  liad  happened  to  Phil  in  his 
younger  days.  This  story  lie  liad  been  in  the  liabit  of  relating  upon 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  his  friends  for  the  last  thirty  years, — 
but  with  such  considerable  variations  that  it  possessed  all  the  charm  of 
novelty  at  every  fresli  recital. 

“ Well,"  said  Phil,  after  a short  pause,  “ I '11  tell  you  something  that 
will  divart  you,  if  I can  ; but  what  is  it  to  be?  Did  any  of  yees  ever 
liear  of  my  thravels  to  Liverpool  ? '* 

“ No,  Phil,  sorra  one  of  us  ever  heerd  that  from  you  yet.  Tell  us  a 
piece  of  your  thravels,  and  more  power  to  you,"  was  the  general  reply- 
“ You  must  know,  then,  that  it's  now  near  two-and-thirty  years  siuce 
the  notion  of  thravelling  carne  first  into  my  head.  I was  then  a smart 
and  active  young  fellow,  with  a leg  like  a parish  priest’s,  and  a fist — 
och  ! by  the  powers  of  turf!  that  was  a fist  togo  coort  with  ! ‘ Well,' 

says  I to  myself  one  fine  morning,  while  I was  trenching  the  young 
pyatees  in  my  mother's  garden,  ‘ what  's  the  use,’  says  I,  ‘ of  nathural 
jan  i us,  if  a man  lets  it  get  mowldy?  It's  an  oíd  and  a true  saying, 
if  you  want  to  sell  your  pig,  you  must  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  fair. 
So,  bedad  1 * hit  or  miss,'  as  the  blind  man  said  when  he  beat  his  wife, 
I *11  be  otf  to  England : that  's  the  place  for  a man  to  make  his  for- 
tune ; and,  if  i m pidence  can  do  it,  1 won’t  be  behind-harid.* 

“ The  next  morning  saw  me  with  a short  stick  in  my  fist,  and  ten 
hogs  in  my  pocket,  on  the  road  to  Dublin,  whistling  ‘The  Rakes  of 
Mallow,'  to  keep  awav  the  lowness  of  sperrits  that  was  Corning  over 
me,  when  I thought  of  my  poor  mother  that  I liad  left  without  so  much 
as  a word  at  parting.  ‘ But,'  says  I,  ‘ I *11  make  her  amends  when  I 
come  back  to  her  in  my  coacli  and  six,  with  my  servants  in  tlieir  cock- 
ed  hats  and  silk  stockings,  and  myself  covered  over  with  goold  and 
di’monds  enongh  to  take  the  siglit  out  of  her  eyes  ; and  a beautifnl 
young  crather  of  a wife  walking  by  my  side,  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins,  and  an  illigant  long  white  veil  trailing  alón"  after  her  on  the 
ground,  for  she  *11  be  too  proud  to  lift  it  out  of  the  dirt  herself.' 

“ I needn*t  take  up  your  time  telling  you  how  I got  to  Dublin,  and 
how  I bargained  with  the  captain  of  a sailing-vessel  — the  steamers 
warn’t  in  fashion  at  that  time — tocarry  me  to  Liverpool  for  seven  hogs. 

“‘Well/  says  I,  ‘ herc  I am  in  England,  and  now  for  the  fortune.' 
But  the  divil  a taste  of  a fortune  could  I see  lying  about  anywhere  : 
the  houses  looked  as  black  and  as  hard  as  stone  and  mortar  could  make 
them ; and  the  people  looked  quite  as  black  and  as  hard  as  the  houses. 

1 Many  a bad  beginning  makes  a fair  ending/  thinks  I.  ‘ May  be  this 
isn’t  the  place  where  my  luck  *s  to  commence.'  So,  gripping  my  shil- 
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lelah  tighter  in  tny  fist,  I marched  right  into  the  town,  up  une  Street, 
and  down  another,  looking  into  the  shop-windows  as  1 passed,  and 
wondhering  at  all  the  grandeur  I saw.  After  trapesing  the  town  for 
four  hours,  I found  myself  ngain  on  the  spot  where  I had  started  from. 
f What  's  to  be  done  next?  * says  I.  At  last  a bright  tliought  struck 
me : c I ’Jl  inquire  of  everybody  I meet  the  shortest  and  asiest  way  of 
making  a fortune.  Somebody,  surely,  will  be  able  to  put  me  on  the 
right  track  of  it/ 

“ But  I was  wrong ; everybody  I asked  laughed  at  and  jeered  me : 
one  chap  told  me  the  sure  way  of  rising  in  the  world  was  up  a ladder, 
with  a hod  of  mortar  on  my  shouldcr;  and  another  assured  me  that  1 
could  not  fail  of  making  a great  impression  on  the  public,  if  I joined 
the  labours  of  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,  who  were  knocking  dacency 
into  the  paving-stones  with  big  wooden  inallets.  ’Twas  lucky  for  the 
spalpeen  he  didn't  wait  for  my  answer,  or  I 'd  have  ieft  him  as  nate  an 
impression  of  my  little  sapling  on  Lis  skull  as  would  sarve  to  keep  me 
in  bis  mind  for  inany  a day.  Night  was  now  coming  on  ; and  without 
as  much  as  would  puy  turnpike  for  a walking-stick  in  my  pocket,  I 
was  beginning  to  think  that  I should  have  the  wide  world  for  a feather- 
bed,  and  the  beautiful  sky  for  a hlanket  that  night,  when  1 saw  a smart, 
well-dressed  young  woman,  standing  at  a hall-door. 

“‘Who's  afraid?'$ays  I to  myself.  fI'll  put  my  commcdhcr  on 
the  darling;  and,  if  her  heart  ’s  made  of  the  usual  faymale  materials, 
she  '11  take  pity  on  my  dissolute  situation.' 

With  that  I walks  up  to  the  door,  and  making  a bow  to  her,  in  the 
niost  engaging  manner  1 could  consave,  I began  telling  her  my  story  ; 
but  before  I conld  get  two  words  out,  she  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  giving  me  a kiss  that  nearly  took  away  my  breath. 

Ah  ! then,  dear,  is  it  yourself  that's  liere?  ' says  she. 

‘ Divil  a doubt  of  it,  ma’am,'  says  I,  making  answer,  and  looking 
very  liard  at  the  young  lady. 

“ ' And  what  on  airth  brouglit  you  to  these  parts  ? ’ says  she. 

“ * Bad  luck,  I h’lieve,’  says  I,  * if  I ’m  to  get  no  better  tratement 
here  than  I Ve  met  already.' 

(í  ‘ But  come  in.  The  masther  and  misthress  are  out  taking  tay ; and 
there  ’s  nobody  at  borne  but  the  masther's  ould  aunt,  and  she  's  in  bed 
these  two  hours.  So  come  down  to  the  kitcheu,  and  we  '11  have  a little 
quiet  talk  of  ould  times.  God  help  you  for  a poor  gomoliagh  ! But, 
you  must  be  kilt  with  hunger,  acushla  ! Stop  a hit,  and  I '11  get  you 
something  for  your  supper.  There  's  a piece  of  cowld  beef  in  the  1 arder.* 

“ Well,  in  less  time  than  I could  tell  you,  Peggy  had  luid  a beautiful 
dish  of  beef  on  tlie  table  before  me.  The  sight  of  it  made  my  teeth 
water;  and  1 was  preparing  for  a graiul  attack  upon  it,  when  — bang! 
— there  carne  a tundhering  double  knock  at  the  hall-door,  that  sliook 
the  house  to  the  foundations. 

c<  ‘ Oh  1 mother  o'  Aloses  ! that's  the  masther's  knock  ! ' says  Peggy, 
turning  as  white  as  a turnip ; 14 1 *m  murthered  and  ruined  for  ever." 

"'Tare  an'  agersl  dou't  say  so,  Peggy,’  cries  I;  “ can’t  you  liide 
me  any  where  ? ' 

“ ‘ Baug-dang-der-rang-dang ! t-rrr-r-r-r  rat-tat-tatt-tr-r-r-r-r-rat 
tat-tat-trat-tat-tatt !'  went  the  knocker  again. 

" ‘ There,  — lie  '11  break  the  door  down  if  he  's  kept  waiting/  says 
she,  trembling  from  the  bow  in  her  cap  down  to  her  slioe-strings. 

t€  € I 'H  crup  into  au  auger-hole,  Peggy.' 

“ 4 Stop  1 ’ says  she  ; “ there  's  an  oíd  íumber-room  that  vou  can  liide 
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in.  Hcre,  up  tliese  back  stairs  witli  yon.  At  tlie  top  of  the  secón d 
landing,  turn  to  the  right,  and  tbe  first  (loor  un  your  left  is  the  one. 
Make  no  noixe  now/ 

“ f Nabocklish  ! ’ says  I,  and  I began  to  mount  the  stairs  as  softly  as 
a fly  upon  butter;  but,  wlien  I carne  to  tbe  second  landing,  I could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  the  right-hand  turn  and  the  left-hand  door,  or 
left-lmnd  door  and  the  right-hand  turn,  I was  told  to  take.  I was 
fairly  bothered  between  tliein  ; and  there  I stood  in  the  dark,  ti  11  at 
last  I took  the  left-hand  turn  for  luck,  and  coniing  to  a door  on  ni  y 
right  hand,  T opened  it  quite  aisy,  and  walked  in. 

<c  1 All  *s  right ! * thinks  I,  and  I began  to  grope  about  for  a sate  of 
some  kind,  when  I bobbed  my  head  again'  a bed-post. 

Small  thanks  to  you  for  that,’  says  I,  and,  stretching  out  my 
liand,  I laid  it  plump  upon  the  nose  of  soinebody  in  the  bed. 

“ Who's  there  ?'  cried  a voice  that  sounded  like  a craeked  fiddle 
u nder  a blanket. 

“ 1 Dished  again,  by  the  powers ! I Ve  got  into  the  atint’s  room  as 
sure  as  there 's  turf  in  Athlone  ! 9 says  I. 

“ ‘ Thieves ! — murdher  ! — robbery  1 — fire  ! — murdher  ! * bawled  the 
ould  body  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice  ; and  tumbling  out  on  the  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  she  rusbed  out  of  the  room,  screeching 
all  sorts  of  murdher  as  she  ran  down  stairs. 

<€t  What  's  to  be  done  now  ? * says  I ; ‘ I '11  be  either  Iianged  or  shot 
as  a robber  if  I don't  get  out  of  tliis/  And  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
for  I h'ard  the  masther  callingfor  his  blundherbush  and  pistola,  and  in 
another  minute  I might  llave  more  slugs  in  my  body  than  ever  was  secn 
in  a head  of  spring-cabbage.  1 looked  out  of  the  window, — it  was  four 
stories  from  the  ground ; the  sight  of  tliem  mude  my  head  turn.  I 
looked  up  the  chimney ; it  was  as  black  and  narrow  as  a dog’s  throat. 
However  it  was  no  time  to  stand  on  thrides  ; so,  getting  into  the  chim- 
ney, by  dint  of  squeezingand  scrouging  I managed  at  last  to  get  totlie 
top.  What  to  do  next  I didn't  know  ; so,  letting  myself  slip  gradually 
down  again  till  I was  over  the  fire-place,  I listened,  and  listenea, 
but  not  a word  or  a sound  could  I hear  from  the  room  below. 

f All  ’s  quiet  there : I Ve  put  tliem  on  a wrong  scent/  thinks  I to 
myself ; and  witli  that  I let  myself  sliddher  down  into  the  grate,  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  heartli,  and  found  myself  iu  an  illigant  littie 
room,  with  a lamp  lighted  upon  a table  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  walls 
were  all  hung  round  witli  curtains  of  rale  silk,  and  lovely  pictures,  and 
littie  images  of  white  marvel  were  stuck  here  and  there  about  the 
room.  There  was  a beautiful  carpet,  too,  on  the  door,  that  it  went 
again’  my  conscience  to  treud  upon ; and  a small  sopliy  beside  tbe 
table,  with  chairs  and  stools,  and  everything  cúmplate  but  tbe  bed, — 
that  liad  vanisbed,  I couldn't  tell  how.  I rubbed  my  forehead,  and 
there  sure  enough  was  the  lump,  near  as  big  as  a duck  egg,  that  I got 
wlien  I ran  my  head  against  the  bed-post  in  the  dark, — there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  that . So  I began  to  pondher  and  tliink,  and  at  last 
it  struck  me  that  in  coming  down  tlie  chimney  I liad  got  into  a wrong 
flue,  and  1 was  now  in  another  house. 

“ 1 Well/  thinks  I,  4 maybe  'tis  all  for  good  luck,  as  the  mouse  said 
when  he  fell  into  the  xnale-tub/ 

“ At  that  moment  I heard  a key  turning  in  the  lock  of  the  door  ; 
but,  as  I liad  no  wish  to  meet  any  of  the  family  at  that  time,  I slipped 
behind  one  of  the  window-ciirtains  just  as  a fine,  comfort  able,  red-faced 
lady  walked  in,  followed  by  a tall,  lank-sided,  p r cucher- lóoki u g fellow. 
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d ressed  all  in  black,  who  sat  himself  down  beside  lier  on  the  sophy, 
and  put  bis  arm  around  ber  waist  as  impident  as  yon  piase. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Twang/  says  tbe  lady,  f tbis  is  a very  wicked  world — a sad 
wicked  world  ! Jleigho ! — we  must  subdue  our  appetites,  to  make  us 
wortby  of  entering  tbe  tabernacle  of  tbe  elect.’ 

“ f Divinely  spokeu/  says  tbe  black  cbap,  ‘divinely  spoken,  inadam. 
Nevertbeless  the  sweet  savour  of  eartbly  viands  is  pleasing  unto  the 
pal  ates  of  the  babes  of  grace/ 

€€  ‘ I bave  ordered  a stewed  cbicken  and  some  other  trilles  for  supper, 
Mr.  Twang/  observed  the  lady. 

“ ' Chickens  ! — beavenly  birds  1 — celestial  fowl ! — angelic  widow  ! — 
charmiug  Mrs.  Tufton  ! * cried  Twang,  laying  a smack  upon  ber  lips 
that  sounded  like  a pistol-sbot. 

(í  ‘ Wlioo  ! Ballyscoglan  for  ever  ! ' sbouted  I,  forgetting  wh'ere  I 
was.  Tlie  lady  gave  a scream,  and  fell  back  on  tbe  sophy. 

i(  f Mi llia  murdher  ! ’ says  myself,  running  out,  and  íifting  up  tbe 
lady  as  tindberly  as  I could.  ‘ Don't  be  afeard,  ma’am  ; I 'm  a dacent 
Irisb  bov,  tbat  wouldn't  liurt  a bair  of  y our  head  for  all  tbe  goold  in 
the  world/ 

“ ‘ Doi/t  believe  him  ! He  ’s  tbe  devil ! — be  ’s  tbe  devil ! — be  *s  tbe 
unclean  spirit ! * cries  tbe  preaching  cbap  from  a córner. 

“ € Wbo  do  you  cali  un  unclane  sperrit,  you  thieving  vagabond?  I *11 
soon  larn  you  tbat  (barrin*  the  taste  of  sut  I got  in  tbe  chimbley,)  I ’m 
a claner  and  a better  sperrit  thau  ever  stood  in  your  shoes/  says  I, 
making  over  to'ards  liini. 

“ < Qh  ! — don't  hurt  him  ! * cries  tbe  lady  catching  hoult  of  me. 
ttf  Anything  to  oblige  a lady/  says  I,  making  my  best  bow ; e but 
don’t  let  me  catch  tbat  ugly  tliicf  at  Bullyscolban  fuir, — tbat  's  all  ! * 

“ < In  Ileaven’s  ñame,  bow  carne  you  here  ? * says  tbe  widow. 

" ‘ There  you  puzzle  me,  ma’am  ; for  I may  say  I carne  in  rather  a 
promiscuous  sort  of  way.  But  if  my  compuny  be  inconvaynient,  I '11 
be  ofF  in  a jiffy  again/  says  I,  moving  to  tbe  door. 

“ ( Stop,  stop  ! ' says  she,  ‘ not  tbat  way.  What  would  tbe  servants 
tbink  ? My  cbaracter  would  be  destroyed/ 

* And  mine/  groaned  tbe  preacher,  wbo  liad  got  cióse  bebind  ber. 

“ f There  is  but  one  way/  says  tbe  lady  to  me,  after  a paiise. 
' Yon  must  leave  tliis  house  instan tly,  and  secretly,  as  you  carne/ 

(t  ( Througb  tbe  chimney  ? No ; I bar  tbat,  my  lady/ 

“ < Well,  by  yonder  window.  Beneath  it  is  a sculptor's  marble-yard, 
from  wbence  you  may  easily  get  into  tbe  Street/ 

“ 1 Whew ! — necks,  my  lady,  ain't  put  in  danger  for  nothing/ 

“ understand  you/  says  sbe,  putting  ber  liand  in  ber  pocket,  and 
taking  out  a green  net  purse,  in  whicb  a nestof  goldfincbes  were  chirp- 
ing  most  beautifullv.  * Plere  are  twenty  guineas/  says  she.  f Promise 
to  keep  our  secret,  and  tbey  are  yours/ 

4<  Of  coorse  I mude  all  the  promises  sbe  wanted,  and  then,  by  tbe 
lielp  of  the  bcll-cords,  tbe  widow,  and  tbe  preacher,  I was  lowered 
down  from  tbe  window  into  the  marble-yard. 

“ Well,  there  I was,  among  all  tbe  haythen  gods  and  goddesses,  cut 
out  of  stone,  and  ranged  under  slieds,  and  tbe  devil  a way  of  getting 
out  of  their  company ; for  the  walls  were  too  high  to  climb,  and  tbe 
gate  was  locked  as  fast  as  a miser's  fist. 

“ e There  ’s  no  lielp  for  misfortunes/  says  I.  1 1 *11  try  and  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  I can  till  morning,  when  I '11  slip  out  un- 
knownst  to  any  one. 
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e<  So  I rummaged  about  until  I stumbled  upon  a large  dale  box. 
Lifting  the  lid,  whicli  was  loose,  I saw  a white  marble  iniage  of  an 
ugly  ould  thief,  with  a beard  like  a billy-goat,  lying  at  bis  ase  in  a 
mosfc  illigant  bed  of  straw  and  shavings. 

“ c More  grandeur  to  you,  my  ould  trout ! * says  I.  ‘ It  ’s  snug  and 
comfortable  you  look  there  in  your  nice  warm  bed ; but  fair  play  's  a 

jewel.  It  's  my  turn  now  to  take  a snooze.  So,  by  your  lave' 

With  that  I tumbled  out  my  bould  haro,  rowled  him  into  a córner 
of  the  yard,  and  touk  his  place  among  the  shavings.  I then  drew  the 
cover  on  the  box  to  keep  out  the  niglit  air,  and  bcfore  many  minutes  I 
was  as  fast  as  the  rock  of  Cashel.  I don't  know  how  long  I slept ; but 
the  first  thing  I felt  wlien  I awoke  was  somebody  hammering  like  fury 
on  the  top  of  the  box. 

“ ‘ Oh  ! tundher  and  turf!  what ’s  tliis  at  all?'  thinks  I.  Then  I 
listened,  and  I heard  a man's  voice  sav, 

Mnke  liaste,  Jim,  or  wc  shall  be  late.' 

“ 1 Pillalieu,  murdher ! What's  going  to  liappen  to  me  next?* 
says  I to  myself ; for  I was  afeard  to  make  the  least  noise,  lest  tliey 
should  discover  me.  So  I kept  as  quiet  as  a mouse,  and  immaydi- 
ately  the  box  was  laid  upon  a cart,  and  away  I was  carried  fair  and 
aisy.  After  a wliile  the  cart  stopped,  and  I could  hear  men  swearing 
and  talking ; and  then  thcre  was  a drawing  of  ropes,  a rattling  of 
chains,  and  a creaking  of  wheels,  and  I felt,  by  the  way  that  the  box 
went  swinging  and  swaying  about,  that  I liad*  been  lioisted  into  the 
air.  Dharra  dlde  ! the  thoughts  of  it  makes  me  thrimble  to  tliis  day. 
I couldn’t  shout  if  I was  to  get  the  world  for  it ; for  my  tongue  was 
stuck  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  the  big  drops  of  perspiration  was 
streaming  down  my  cheeks  with  the  fright. 

<<e  I lea  ve  oh — yol'  sliouts  the  sailors,  giving  the  box  a great  rowl 
and  a heave. 

“ I felt  tliev  had  got  it  upon  the  side  of  a sliip.  The  liair  of 
my  liead  stood  out  as  straight  as  the  bristies  of  a sweeaing  brasil, 
and  my  heart  grew  as  small  as  a pin's  head,  when  by  good  luck  I got 
my  face  clear  of  the  shavings  that  were  sinothering  me,  and  I gave  a 
shout  that  made  the  sailors  drop  the  box  like  a liot  p'tatee  upon  the  deck. 

“ 1 Tare  an*  ounties  ! — don’t  tlirow  me  into  the  say  ! ' I bawls  out. 

“ ( The  devil  's  in  the  box  ! ' says  one  of  the  sailors. 

Cf  * Murdher  ! — liclp  ! — murdher  ! ' roars  myself. 

“ 1 What  ’s  the  matter  ? ’ asks  the  captain. 

“ 1 Davy  Jones  has  got  into  this  'ere  case,  sir,  and  we're  a going  to 
shove  him  into  his  own  locker,'  answers  the  mate. 

“ 1 Stop,'  says  the  captain  ; 4 I ’d  like  to  see  the  gentleman  first.’ 

“ With  that  he  gave  the  box  a tip  with  a handspike,  that  made  the 
cover  fly  oíF  in  smithereeus,  and  behould  you,  thcre  was  my  beautiful 
self  to  the  fore  ! 

“ * Hollo  ! ' says  the  captain,  as  soon  as  I shoolt  myself  out  of  the 
shavings ; ‘ how  did  you  come  here,  my  good  fellow  ? * 

“ ‘ That  ’s  the  very  question  I was  going  to  make  bould  to  ax  your 
honour/  says  I,  taking  oíF  my  caubeen,  and  making  my  manners. 

“ I sot  down  near  the  end  of  the  sliip  with  the  captain,  and  tould 
him  every  word  of  all  that  happened  to  me,  just  as  I tould  it  now 
to  you.  Of  coorse  he  laughed  heartily,  and  gave  me  half  a crown  to 
drink  his  healtli  ; which  I undoubtedly  did  in  a gauliogue  of  the  rale 
cordial  at  Mrs.  Houlaghan's  five  minnits  afther  I set  my  ten  toes  upon 
the  Quay  of  Dublin." 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

Stanley,  who  had  been  throughout  the  day  anxiously  expecting 
Sir  William,  in  the  evening  despatchcd  a messenger  with  the  folio  w- 
ing  note: — " Dear  Amelia,  — Why  do  you  not  either  come  or  send 
to  me?  Wormwell,  who  has,  of  course,  explained  all,  has  not  been 
near  me  the  whole  of  the  day.  Send  a note  by  the  bearer.  All  will 
soon  be  well ; but  do  not  neglect  Your  own  Stanley.” 

This  note  Amelia  read  again  and  again  without  being  able  to  un- 
der stand  what  it  meant.  Certainly,  Sir  William  had  stated  that  lie 
kncw  where  Stanley  was,  but  then  he  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  belief  that  he  was  in  disreputable  society,  and  yet  Stanley  him- 
self  evidently  thought  it  strange  that  she  had  neither  gone  ñor  sent 
to  him.  While  dwelling  upon  these  conflieting  features  of  the  mys- 
tery,  and  before  she  had  had  time  to  sol  ve  any  one  of  theui,  Albert 
returned,  with  a smile  of  triumph,  and  having  kissed  her  with  un- 
usual  warmth,  the  note  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

“ There  has  been,**  said  he,  having  read  it,  “ sorne  treachery 
here.” — “ But  where  is  he?  " 

“ Oh,  that  we  can  soon  ascertain  from  the  fellow  below.  I '11  in- 
quire." 

lie  did  so ; and  011  being  informed,  sent  his  card  back  by  the 
messenger,  and  desired  him  to  tell  Stanley  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately  be  with  him. 

He  then  started  oíT,  and  on  reaching  the  house,  threw  Stanley 
into  a State  of  the  most  intense  astonishment,  by  relating  to  him  all 
that  had  occurred. 

“ Now,  I ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  oíd  fellow/'  said  Albert,  “ I ’d 
better  g o at  once  to  the  Governor." 

fc  Not  for  the  world  ! " exclaimed  Stanley..  “I  would  not  let  him 
know  of  it  for  twenty  times  the  amount." 

“Well,  what  do  you  think,  then,  of  the  oíd  General.  44  lie  knows 
a trick  or  two.  Shall  I go  and  tell  him  ? " 

44  No,  that  will  not  do ; the  rest  would  know  of  it  immediately." 

44  Well,  then,  shall  I go  and  explain  it  to  your  mother  ? " 

44  What  could  she  do  in  the  matter  ? " 

44  Well,  something  must  be  done." 

44  Will  you  cali  upon  this  attorney  ? " 

44  I ’ll  tqll  you  what,  oíd  fellow,  I 'd  bet  a million  I should  only 
do  yóu  inore  barra  than  good.  What  eould  I say  to  him  ? " 

“ You  could  ask  him,  at  all  events,  what  he  means  to  do." 

44  So  I can ; but  just  look  at  the  result.  I go,  and  I say  to  him, 
4 Now,  oíd  fellow,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  in  this  business?  ' His 
answer  will  be,  f I mean  to  keep  him  in  custody,  of  course,  until  the 
amount  claimed  be  paid.' — ‘ But  it  ’s  a swindle.* — c I know  nothing 
about  that:  I am  employed  to  get  the  money,  and  themoney  I must 
have.' — * But  we’ll  bring  it  to  trial.' — 4 You  can't:  you  llave  already 
suffered  judgment  by  default.*  — 4 Then  I '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  oíd 
fellow,  we  '11  indict  the  whole  gang  for  conspiracy.'  His  reply 
would  be,  ‘ Do  so  ; but  let  me  strongly  recommend  you,  in  the  first 
place,  to  find  out  the  men.'  / should  never  be  able  to  get  over  sucli 
a fellow  as  that.  However,  as  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  matter  to- 
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night,  let  us  dream  about  it.  Sometliing  wil'l  suggest  itself.  You  ’ll 
be  at  lióme  when  I cali,  I suppose?” 

Stanley  smiled. 

“ Well,  come,  oíd  folio w,  give  us  a glass  of  wine,  and  JL'll  be  off.” 
Stanley  rang  the  bel!,  and  in  due  time  an  attendant  appeared. 
tf  I say,  oíd  boy,”  said  Albert,  “give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Moses — ” 

“ Isaacs,”  said  Stanley, — “ Isaacs.” 

“ Oh,  Isaacs  isit  ? Well,  it's  all  the  same.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs. 
Isaacs,  and  tell  her  to  send  up  a bottle  of  her  xnost  superb  port.” 

The  attendant  vanishcd ; and  when  the  wine  liad  been  produced, 
Albert  took  a couple  of  glasses,  and,  having  promised  to  be  with 
Stanley  very  early  in  the  morning,  left  with  a strong  recommenda- 
tion  which  touehed  immediately  upon  the  wisdorn  of  a man  keeping 
up  his  spirits.  On  his  return  to  Amelia,  Albert  explained  to  her  all 
that  he  imagined  a woman  ought,  under  the  eircumstances,  to  know. 

“ Well,  oíd  girl,”  he  bogan,  “ seen  liiin — sends  his  love,  and  so  on 
— right  as  a rook — happy — comfortable — slap  rooms — wine — every- 
thing  regular — soon  be  home — little  mess — settled  in  no  time.  Rut,” 
he  addea,  “ as  I sliall  sleep  here  to-night,  let  *s  talk  about  business. 
We  want  some  experienced  oíd  file  just  to  take  this  little  matter  in 
hand.  Who  can  we  get?  ” 

“ Why,  I should  say,”  replied  Amelia,  “ that  papa  would  be  the 
person  to  apply  to.” 

“But  Stanley  won’t  have  it.  ITe  wants  it  to  be  kept  dark  at 
home.  Do  you  think,  now,  his  mother  knows  any  oíd  boy  ? ” — “ I 
should  say  so.” 

“ Well,  then,  suppose  we  go  to  her  at  once.”  — “ Would  Stanley 
approve  of  it  ? ” 

“ Oh,  we  mustn’t  be  too  squeamish.  He  has  got  himself  into  a 
mess,  and  we  raust  now  get  him  out  of  it.  Go  and  put  on  your 
things.  Yon  can  explain  it  to  her.  I can  put  in  a word  or  two,  you 
know,  here  and  tliere.” 

Although  apprehensive  that  Stanley  would  be  displeased,  Amelia 
followed  Albert’s  instruc.tions,  and  they  started.  Finding,  on  their 
arrival,  that0the  widow  liad  not  retired,  they  sent  the  servant  up  to 
announce them. 

“ Gracious ! ” she  exclaimed  as  she  met  them  at  the  drawing- 
room  door.  “ What  has  happened  ? Is  there  anything  the  matter?” 
Amelia  proceeded  to  relate  what  liad  occurred ; but  when  the 
perfidy  of  Sir  William  had  been  duly  explained,  the  widow  becanic 
so  bewildered,  that  she  confessed  that  she  really  didn't  know  ex- 
actly  whether  she  was  asleep  or  awake. 

“ Man,  man  ! ” she  exclaimed:  <{  the)^  are  all  alike  — all  ! But  I 
eould  not  have  believed  it  of  him.  But  what  are  we  to  do  for  poor 
Stanley  ? What  can  be  done  ? ” 

“ Albert,”  said  Amelia,  4Íyou  have  something  to  suggest.” 

Why,  yes,”  returned  Albert,  I was  thinking  that  as  Stanley 
objeets  to  the  interference  of  the  Governor,  you  miglit  know  some 
experienced  individual,  who  wouldn't  mind  taking  the  matter  in 
hand.  Do  you  know  such  a one?” — a Why — let  me  see,”  replied 
the  widow,  considering.  u I do  know  a gentlcman — a perfect  man 
of  business — ” 

“ The  very  tliing  ! — just  the  very  fellow  we  want.” — But,”con- 
tinued  the  widow,  “ I don't  see  — really  — how  I can  — now — with 
any  degree  of  propriety — send  to  him.” 
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“ Does  he  know  Stanley  ? " — “ Olí  yes,  perfectly ; he  has  known 
him  from  childhood." 

“ Then  he  'd  do  it ! Shall  I go  and  see  him  ? What  's  his  ñame  ? " 
— “ Why,  his  ñame/*  veplied  the  widpw,  “ is  Ripstone."  And,  as 
she  pronouneed  that  ñame  she  slightly  bluslied. 

“ Kipstone;  ah!  well,"  saicl  Albert ; “where  does  he  live?  I *d 
better  cali  upon  him  the  first  thing  in  the  morning."  — “ Why,  I *m 
thinking  of  its  propriety  ! And  yet — I don't  know — Stanley,  it  is 
true,  might  not  like  it.  Well  — I don’t  know  — perhaps  it  is  very 
ridiculous  for  me  to  hesitate.  I think  that  I might.'* — “ Oh,  yes ! — 
do  it  at  once.'* 

At  length  she  gave  Albert  the  address,  with  a variety  of  instruc- 
tions,  when  he  and  Amelia  left  lier,  to  collcct  her  faculties,  which 
liad  been  so  completely  upset.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  Al- 
bert waited  upon  Mr.  Ripstone,  who  assured  him  that  Mrs.  Thorn 
was  a lady  whom  he  liighly  esteemed,  and  that  there  was  no  soul 
on  eartli  whom  it  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  to  serve. 

Albert  then  explained  all  that  liad  immediate  reference  to  Stanley, 
and  having  finislied,  J\Ir.  Ripstone  accompanied  him  to  the  residenee 
of  the  widow. 

“My  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Ripstone,  as  he  entered,  “ I am 
happy,  most  happy  to  see  you  looking  so  well.** 

The  widow  smiled,  and  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compli- 
ment. 

“Relieve  me,'*  pursued  Mr.  Ripstone,  “nothing  ever  gave  me 
more  real  pleasure  than  this  opportunity  of  serving  one  from  whom 
I have  experienced  sucb  high  eonsideration." 

The  widow  blushed  deeply;  and  when  Ripstone  had  explained 
that  he  should  do  himself  the  honour  of  calling,  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  report  progress,  he  pressed  her  liand,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion  of  profound  respect,  left  her  inspired  with  some  of  the  oddest 
feelings  that  were  ever  experienced  by  a lady  in  either  ancient  or 
modem  times.  Ilaving  obtained  from  Stanley  all  the  Information 
he  had  the  power  to  impart,  Ripstone  set  to  wrork,  and  succeeded 
in  thrce  days  in  buying  up  the  whole  of  the  bilis,  and*thus  setting 
Stanley  free.  From  that  auspicious  period  Mr.  Ripstone  was  se- 
curely  reinstated  in  the  widow's  ardent  heart ; indeed,  scarcely  a day 
passed  on  which  she  was  not  visited  by  him.  And  thus  things  w'ent 
on  for  a month,  during  which  the  widow  frequently  felt  that  he 
might  as  w'ell  come  to  the  point  at  once  ; but  although  he  had  per- 
fectly made  up  his  mind,  he  had  never  been  able  to  screw  his  courage 
sufficiently  up.  Oneevening,  however,  when  he  and  the  widow  had 
been  sitting  for  some  time  in  silence,  he  gave  a most  resolute  sigh. 

“ Well,’*  thought  the  widow,  “it  ’s  coming  at  last."  A pause  en- 
sued,  during  which  Ripstone  zealously  twirled  his  bunch  of  seáis  at 
the  rate  of  three  thousand  turns  per  minute,  while  the  wddow  was 
apparently  lost  in  admiration  of  the  pattern  of  the  lace  with  which 
her  handkerchief  was  bordered. 

At  length  Ripstone  spoke : “ I recollect,  my  dear  madam,"  said  he, 
“that  when  I wfas  comparatively  poor,  a certain  lady  w'hom  I held, 
and  still  liold  in  high  esteem,  on  one  occasion  solicited  my  advice 
on  a certain — delicate — subject.” — “ I see,  I see,”  thought  the  w idow, 
“ I see.** 

“ Nowr,"  pursued  Mr.  Ripstone,  “ now,  as  that  lady — that  is  to  say 
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as  the  question — I mean  the  subject  — or  rather  the  advice  which 
that  lady  solicited  was  somewliat  — at  least  she  eonsidered  it  to  be 
somewhat — delieate,  do  you  think — I merely  put  it  to  you,  whether 
yon  think  — that  I could,  without  any  impropriety,  solicit  the  ad- 
viee  of  that  lady  on  a subject,  perhaps,  equally  delieate  ? ” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  you  funny  man?” — I *11  tell  you/*  cried 
Ripstone,  with  desperate  nerve, — “ I ’ll  tell  you  at  once:  I want  to 
marry  ; I want  to  marry  a lady — a certain  lady  ! Very  well.  Now 
I want  to  know  how  I *m  to  go  to  work.” 

“ Well,  then,  all  you  have  to  do  is  — but  you  know  much  better 
than  I can .”  “Well,  I can  only  say  what  I should  do  if  I were  in 

your  situation.” — “ Exactly — yes — that’s  the  very  point.” 

“ Well,  I 'd  go  to  her  and  say  < I have  been  thinking  that  mar- 
riage  is  a state  from  which  springs  evevy  species  of  social  felicity. 

I have  also  been  thinking  that,  if  we  were  to  marry,  our  happiness 
would  be  increased/  ” — “ Well,  my  dear  madam — and  then  ? ” 

“ Why,  then  you  would  have  but  to  say,  c In  a word,  will  you 
have  me?’  ” — “ Very  good — and  then  her  answer  ? ” 
cc  Oh,  I cannot  tell  what  that  would  be.” 

“ Can  you  not  tell  what  your  answer  would  be  ? ” — “Mine  ! — Un- 
der  the  same  circumstances  ? ” 

“ Precisely.  Now,  what  would  be  your  answer  ? Nay,  what  is 
your  answer  ? Will  you  have  me  ? ” 

The  widow  blushed — that  she  felt  herself  bound  to  do,  of  course 
— and  was  silent ; but  Ripstone,  as  she  prudently  fíxed  her  eyes 
upon  the  carpet,  seized  her  unresisting  harnl,  and  having  kissed  it 
very  correctly,  pressed  it  to  liis  heart,  exclaiming,  “Yes! — I will 
answer  for  you — Yes ! — You  will  be  mine.” — <(  You  are  a kind,  good 
creature,”  said  the  widow,  having  suíliciently  paused,  “ one  whom  I 
would  not  for  the  world  deceive.” 

The  compact  was  then  in  the  usual  manner  sealed — iiulecd,  thcy 
sealed  it  in  the  usual  manner  many  times  in  the  course  of  that  truly 
happy  evening — and  so  fully  did  they  enter  into  each  other’s  views, 
that  within  a week  they  stood  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  cheering 
presencc  of  tlieir  most  highly  valued  friends — were  united. 

By  the  generosity  ofMr.  Ripstone,  Stanley’s  income  was  raised  to  a 
thousand  a vear  ; and  having  by  this  time  purchased  sufficient  experi- 
encenot  only  toguard  him  against  the  designs  ofdashing  knaves,  but 
to  inspire  him  with  an  utter  contempt  for  those  fashionable  follies,  in 
w'hich  there  is  neither  manliness,  justice,  ñor  reason,  he  resolved  to 
enjoy  those  substantial  delights  of  which  honour  and  love  are  the 
gemís.  Had  he  previously  to  his  marriage  secn  more  of  what  is  de- 
nominated  “life,”  before  he  undertook  the  duties  of  a liusband, 
his  heart,  which  was  of  a manly,  generous  caste,  would  never  have 
permitted  him  to  treat  with  neglect  one  so  amiable,  so  gen  ti  e as 
Amelia.  He  now,  however,  saw  how  umvorthily  he  had  acted,  and 
becaine  one  of  the  most  attentive  and  considérate  husbands  that 
ever  charmed  a gentlc  spirit  with  joy.  Then  indeed  did  Amelia 
deem  herself  blessed.  lie  appreciated  fully  her  innumerable  virtues, 
and  that  appreciation  alone  was  the  source  of  puré  happiness  to  both. 

Sir  William  he  never  again  met  by  any  accident ; a dissolution  of 
Parliament  having  occurred,  Sir  William  lost  his  seat,  to  which  he 
was  not  re-elected ; his  creditors  pounced  upon  and  forced  him  into 
the  Bcnch,  within  the  rules  of  which  he  lived  and  died.  Ñor  did 
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Stanley  ever  again  meet  “ Captain  ” Filcher ; but,  passing  on  one 
occasion  with  Amelia  through  Burlington  Arcade,  he  stopped  with 
her  at  one  of  the  Windows  to  admire  a box  of  extremely  delicate 
French  gloves,  and,  being  desirous  of  making  a purchase,  entered 
tlie  shop.  The  very  m ornen t,  however,  Stanley  entered,  the  young 
person  in  attendance  sighed  deeply,  and  almost  fainted. 

“ My  precious  ! ” exclaimed  a more  elderly  person,  rushing  for- 
ward  at  the  moment, — “ my  precious  ! " and  turning  round,  she  al- 
most  fainted  too,  as  Stanley  recognised  in  them  the  “ Countess  ” and 
her  mamma.  Amelia  looked  somewhat  seriously  at  Stanley.  “ Do 
you  know  these  persons?  ” she  inquired. 

Stanley  privately  explained  who  tliey  were,  when,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Gills,  he  observed  that  he  was  happy  to  see  her  in  a position  of  so 
mucli  comfort.  Mrs.  Gills  then  related  all  that  liad  occurred  since  the 
elopement,  of  which  the  substance  was,  that  on  her  arrival  at  Calais, 
Filcher  explained  to  the  “ Countess  ” the  real  nature  of  her  social 
position — that  he  promised  to  marry  her  himself — that  he  never  per- 
fornied  that  promise  — that  in  three  months  from  the  time  it  was 
made  he  deserted  her  — and  that  in  less  than  a month  after  that  he 
was  duly  apprehended  for  swindling,  and  liad  been  in  a French  pri- 
son  ever  since  — that  on  the  return  of  the  “Countess”  to  England, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Earl,  an  expos¿  was  threatened,  and 
that  eventually,  in  order  to  avoid  that,  he  consented  to  pay  a eertain 
sum  down  to  enable  lier  to  get  into  business. 

As  that  venerable  gentleman — “Venerable  Joe”  — has  been  fre- 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  progress  of  this  history,  it  will  not  per- 
haps  be  uninteresting  to  State,  that  he  faithfully  married  the  gentle 
Joanna  — that  she  wore  what  he  termed  the  “ oh-no-we-never- 
mentionables  ” strictly — that  she  naturally  considered  them  to  be 
an  excellent  fit,  and  very  comfortable  things  too  she  found  them, 
— that  he  went  to  smoke  his  pipe  every  evening  at  the  sign  of  the 
“Cut  and  Constitution,” — a house  kept  by  his  valued  friend  Bob,  to 
whom  Stanley  lent  nominally,  but  actually  gave,  a suíücicnt  sum  of 
money  to  take  it;  and  that  the  venerable  gentleman  was  the  oracle 
of  the  parlour,  the  frequenters  of  which  were  at  all  times  delighted 
with  his  profoundly  philosophical  dissertations. 

But  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  he  certainly  was  very 
prosperous,  Bob  never  ceased  to  look  upon  Stanley  as  the  best 
friend  he  had.  Indeed,  Stauley  became  an  universal  favourite.  The 
General  prided  himself  upon  having  laid  the  first  stone  of  that 
w hich  he  eautiously  termed  his  reformation  ; and  while  the  Captain, 
in  common  with  the  wliole  of  his  friends,  liighly  admired  his  cha- 
racter,  it  scarcely  need  be  added  that  Amelia  was  proud  of  liim  as 
a liusband,  and  that  the  ci-devanl  wridow,  wTho  had  settled  down 
with  Ripstone  to  the  tranquil  enjoyraent  of  life,  was  beyond  all 
expression  proud  of  him  as  a son. 
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Argent,  a toast- rack  proper  ; on  a chief  pules,  tbree  cups  and  saucers  argent. 
Crest,  a tea-kettle  sable. 

Supporters,  two  Chinamen,  habited  proper . 
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Confucius,  Opera  Omitía , tom.  ccccxxxvii. 

Malacui  Meagrim  was  a clerk  in  a banking-house  in  the  City. 
Though  his  salary  was  never  considerable,  he  was  an  admirer  of  good 
living,  and  would  go  a long  way  to  diñe  witli  any  friend  who  liappened 
to  be  the  possessor  of  sume  delicacy.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Malaclii 
never  improved  in  appcarance,  but  remained  attenuated  in  frame,  and 
palé  of  visage,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Gentlest  reader  of  periodicals,  we  will  not  bore  you  by  desean t i ng 
at  length  on  the  personnel  of  Mr.  Meagrim,  seeing  tliat  we  have  at- 
tempted  with  our  feeble  pencil  to  represent  him,  as  he  was,  in  the 
sketches  accompanying  this  fragment. 

Mr.  Meagrim  was  wont  to  indulge  liimself  with  a glass  or  two  after 
supper ; and,  when  he  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  tifty-six,  he  discover- 
ed,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  that  “ he  couldn't  do  without  it.”  In  winter  it 
sent  him  to  bed  warm,  and  caused  him  pleasant  dreams ; and  in  the 
summer  it  was  a panacea  for  cholera  morbus:  so  Mr.  Meagrim  recon- 
ciled  himself  to  the  habit,  and  it  stuck  to  him  as  liabits  generally  stick 
to  us  all.  It  liappened,  however,  that  a dangerous  tit  of  illness  nearly 
bróhght  Meagrim  to  death's  door,  and  then  his  “ medical  adviser  " dis- 
covered  that  he  had  indulged  too  much  inhis  favourite  habit.  Brandy 
and  water  in  ever  so  smalla  quantity  was  therefore  sternly  interdicted. 
Strange  to  say,  Meagrim  found  himself  much  better  without  it ; and 
when  he  recovered  his  strength,  he  discovered  also  that  his  hand  did 
not  slrnke  as  it  was  wont  in  the  morning,  and  his  nose  was  not  of  quite 
so  deep  a hue  at  the  tip.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Meagrim  forswore  brandy 
and  water,  and  became  a teatotaler  ! Not  so,  Mrs.  Meagrim ; ff  she 
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couldn’t  abide  the  teatotalers.  Tea  was  very  good  in  its  way,  but  tliere 
wasn’t  nothin’  strengthenin*  in  it  so  when  her  lord  and  master  went 
to  a tea-party,  she  mixed  for  herself,  andsippcd  in  silence  and  solitude 
at  home. 

One  night  Mr.  Meagrim  attended  a tea-party  in  that  favoured  local- 
ity,  the  Hile  End  Road,  where,  beguiled  by  the  Chínese  nymph 
of  tears,”  he  remained  sipping  and  cliatting  till  a late  hour.  Ás  he 
walked  home  he  found  his  spirits  very  low,  and  the  drizzling  rain 
which  was  falling  did  not  in  the  least  tend  to  improve  theni.  He  had 
on  his  light  slioes ; he  was  destitute  of  umbrella,  and  as  a very  natural 
conseqnence,  the  omnibuses  were  all  crammed  full ; he  hailed  them  as 
they  passed  him,  but  the  cads  grinned  impudently  when  he  held  up  his 
liand.  Thougli  the  noise  preven ted  his  hearing  them,  he  knew  by  the 
movement  of  tlieir  lips  that  the  only  recognition  was  “ No  go,  oíd 
buífer ! " So  Mr.  Meagrim  trudged  home  on  foot. 

When  he  reached  his  domicile  he  found  a miserable  cat  sitting  in 
the  door  way,  mewing  piteously ; and  when  he  attempted  to  drive  it 
away,  it  spat  at  him  ficrcely.  Then  he  knocked,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  servant-girl,  vvho  seemed  half  asleep.  Mr.  Meagrim 
thought  she  looked  very  palé,  and  that  the  candle  she  held  in  her  hand 
burnt  very  blue. 

“ Missus  is  gone  to  bed,  sir,  — can  I get  yer  anytliink  ? ” said  the 
domestic. 

Mr.  Meagrim  shook  his  liead,  asked  for  his  slippers,  and  proceeded 
to  his  chamber,  where  he  found  his  faithful  partner  asleep  and  snoring. 
Having  carefully  pressed  the  extinguisher  upon  the  candle  — for  he 
had  always  a fear  of  fire, — he  endeavoured  to  compose  hiinself  to  sleep  ; 
but  this  was  not  an  easy  matter.  He  felt  nervous  and  restless,  and 
began  to  think  he  had  taken  too  much  tea,  having  reckoned  that  he 
had  swallowed  no  less  than  tliirteen  cups ! 

While  he  lay  tossing  and  turning,  his  eye  wandcred  froin  comer  to 
córner  of  the  chamber  ; and  fancy  began  to  exaggerate  the  sliadows  of 
several  objects  indistinctly  seen  through  the  gloom.  Among  other 
things,  Mrs.  Meagrim's  sillc  gown,  hung  up  behind  the  door,  looked 
very  black  and  dismal,  and  at  times  seemed  to  dilate  and  assume  the 
form  and  semblan  ce  of  a huge  negro.  Suddenly  a lambent  dame  from 
his  chamber  candlestick  shot  upwards,  the  extinguisher  was  detached, 
and  Mr.  Meagrim  saw  a pair  of  legs  grow  out  from  beneath  it ! The 
candlestick  and  snuffers  quickly  assurned  the  saíne  appendages,  and, 
slipping  down  on  the  íioor  without  noise,  commenced  a pas  de  trois. 
Mr.  Meagrim  was  struck  dumb  by  the  strange  sight ; he  nudged  his 
sleeping  partner,  but  the  only  reply  was  an  indignant  “Lie  still, 
Meagrim  !*'  Tliough  alarm- 
ed  at  the  spectacle,  Mr. 

Meagrim  could  not  help 
looking  at  it.  The  candle- 
stick whirled  itself  round 
and  round,  like  Jaclc  in 
the  Oreen  on  the  tirst  of 
May ; the  extinguisher 
frisked  like  a cricket  ; 
while  the  snuffers,  witli 
the  adagio  inovement  of  a 
“lean  and  slippcred  pan- 

taloon,”  appeared  to  consider  that  “ true  dignity  is  slow  paced/* 
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Wliile  these  objects  were  giving  proof  of  their  not  being  objects  of 
“ still  life/1  Mr.  Meagrim  rubbed  his  eyes,  aml,  like  anotlier  Richard, 
sighed,  Ah,  soft ! ’tis  but  a dream but  as  he  uttered  this,  the 
supernatural  daueers  shuffled  up  to  his  bedside  ! This  was  too  mucli ; 
and  Mr.  Meagrim  hid  his  head  beneath  the  bed-clothes. 

He  remained  thus  shroudcd  for  some  time.  At  length  he  ventured 
to  take  a peep,  wlien,  lo  1 an  invisible  hand  seemed  to  raise  him  from 
his  bed,  and  bear  him  with  the  speed  of  a “ mail-train  ” through  the  air  ! 

Mr.  Meagrim  closed  his  cyes,  and  resigncd  himself  to  his  fate,  ex- 
pectingevery  uioment  to  find  himself  falling  to  earth  again  like  a spent 
rocket ; but  no  such  thing,  he  was  soon  set  down  as  quietly  as  if  he  had 
been  riding  in  a sedan-chair,  and  then  he  ventured  to  open  his  eyes. 

Wonderful  was  the  sight  whicli 
now  met  the  gaze  of  the  astonished 
Meagrim.  lie  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  alarge  square,  inthe  centre 
of  which  was  a statue  of  colossal  di- 
mensions,  formed,  as  it  appeared, 
of  dark  green  stone,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  one  of  those  u anthropophagi,  or 
men  whose  heads  doe  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders,”  discoursed  of  bv 
oíd  writers.  Its  huge  head  was  on 
its  breast,  and  its  two  arms  were 
stretched  out  liorizontally,  while 
from  each  clawed  hand  depended 
a vase,  which  to  the  eyes  of  Meagrim  appeared  like  a tea-kettle. 
Its  feet  and  legs  seemeí  to  have  grown  together,  like  those  of  the 
early  Asiatic  deities,  and  the  whole  figure  of  the  gigantic  idol  re- 
sembled  in  shape  the  letter  T.  The  pedestal  which  supported  it  was 
inscribed  with  characters  similar  to  those  which  he  had  observed  on  the 
tea-chests  at  the  grocers*  doors.  Loud  shouts  rent  the  air  from  the  as- 
sembled  multitudes,  who  were  on  their  knees  before  the  Deity.  “ Twan- 
kay  ! — Twankay  ! ” resounded  from  ten  thousand  throats,  and  the  place 
was  perfumed  -with  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  u finest  teas/'  which  the 
people  were  oífering  as  libations  to  their  tutelar  deity.  The  sun  was 
descending  in  all  its  glory  behind  the  statue,  whose  dark  figure  was 
thus  shown  in  fine  relief  as  it  stood  boldly  out  against  the  clear  sky. 

Mr.  Meagrim  was  determined  to  knovv  something  of  the  ceremony 
he  was  witnessing,  and  tapping  the  shoulder  of  an  elderly  person 
standing  next  him,  whose  finger-nails  and  pig-tail  were  of  inordinate 
length,  he  respectfully  asked  what  it  all  ineant. 

u Hi  yaw  ! ” cried  the  personage  addressed,  turning  sharply  round, 
when  he  perceived  at  a glance  that  his  interrogator  was  a foreigner — 
a barbarían ! In  an  instant  all  was  confusión,  and  loud  cries  of  ven- 
geance  resounded  from  every  quarter.  Mr.  Meagrim’s  heart  sunk 
within  him  as  several  men  in  military  costume,  with  mustaches  as 
long  as  the  lash  of  a wliip,  rushed  forward  flourishing  their  swords. 
But  here  his  good  genius  was  by  his  side,  and  Mr.  Meagrim  found 
himself  suddenly  seized  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  borne  up  in  the 
air,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  inultitude  below,  whose  shouts  pierced 
his  car  as  he  soared  above  tliem. 

Again  the  teatotaler  found  himself  cleaving  the  air  with  great  velo- 
city.  The  earth  was  soon  lost  to  his  view,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
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lie  was  borne  through  space  deprived  him  for  a second  time  of  his 
senses.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  in  contact  with  mother  eartli,  and 
on  his  legs.  He  had  heen  left  in  a garden,  the  flowers  of  which  far 
surpassed  in  size  anything  of  the  kind  lie  had  ever  witnessed.  There 
were  roses  much  larger  than  a cabbage,  and  every  other  object  on  the 
same  scale  of  grandeur.  But  there  was  another  tliing  not  quite  so 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Meagrim,  namely,  the  inagnitude  of  the  bees,  which 
were  buzzing  about  in  great  numbers, — they  were  as  large  as  spar- 
rows ; and  the  teatotaler,  avoiding  the  flower-beds  over  which  they  were 
disporting,  turned  down  a sliady  walk. 

While  Mr.  Meagrim  was  musing  on  what  he  had  already  witnessed, 
the  sound  of  many  voices  struck  on  his  ear.  He  listened,  and  lieard  a 
dialogue  in  a language  which  appeared  to  be  coinposed  solely  of  mono- 
syllables.  It  seemed  as  if  the  parties  were  using  speaking-trumpets, 
their  voices  were  so  loud.  All  at  once  three  figures  carne  in  sight,  and 
one  glance  at  them  cansed  Mr.  Meagrim’s  heart  to  flutter ; for  they 
were  fellows  of  Brobdignagian  proportions.  They  were  dressed  in 
Chínese  costume,  and  their  pig-tails  were  as  large  as  a cable.  Tliough 
Mr.  Meagrim  was  sadly  in  want  of  an  interpreter,  he  listened  with 
great  attention,  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  “ Chang,”  <f  Ching,” 
and  “ Cheng,”  he  concluded  that  they  were  three  brothers  thus  named. 

Cautiously  creeping  under  a small  shrub,  Mr.  Meagrim  determined 
to  watch  their  movements,  when,  unfortunately,  the  noise  he  made 
caused  Cliang  to  look  in  that  dircction.  In  an  instant,  as  quickly  as  a 
cat  pounces  npon  a mouse,  Chang's  hand  was  upon  him. 

Stru^gling  and  kicking  were  of  little  avail  in  the  grasp  of  such  a 
hand  ; indeed,  Mr.  Meagrim  quickly  discovered  that  his  only  chance  of 
safety  was  in  remaining  perfectly  quiet ; for  the  giant's  fingers  pressed 
his  ribs  rather  tightly,  while  his  long  finger-nails  threatened  his  eyes. 

Chang  held  the  pigmy  betweeu  his  thumband  fore-finger,  andcalled 
to  his  brethren  to  come  and  look  at  the  creature  he  had  cauglit.  Then 
conunenced  a chattering  and  grimacing,  which  would  have  been  very 
amusing  to  Mr.  JMeagrim  under  other  circumstances ; but  liere,  alas ! 
it  filled  him  with  appreliension.  Perhaps  thcse  liuge  fellows  were 
cannibals,  and  were  discussing  the  best  means  of  cooking  him  for  sup- 
per.  Perhaps  they  contemplated  running  a pin  through  him,  and 
causing  him  to  spin  like  a cockchafer ; or,  horrible  tliought ! they  might 
consider  him  a tid-bit  fit  for  their  cat,  or  some  other  domestic  animal. 
Mr.  Meagrim  thus  tormented  by  grim  doubts,  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion.  His  mind  was  a little  reíieved,  however,  when  Chang  placed 
him  gently  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  smiled  benignantly. 

Having  gratified  their  curiosity 
sufficiently,  the  giants  took  their 
little  prisoner  into  the  liouse,  and 
placed  him  under  a large  glass,  re- 
sembling  an  English  tumbler  in 
shape. 

They  were  much  amused  to  see 
him  shake  himself,  and  adjust  his 
cravat  and  collar,  after  the  luind- 
ling  he  had  expericnced  ; and  hav- 
ing satislied  themselves  that  he  was 
perfectly  safe,  they  left  him  to  his  meditations. 

“ Alas ! alas  ! **  siglied  the  poor  teatotaler,  4Í  what  will  be  the  end 
of  this  ? Where  átn  I ? and  what  will  be  my  fate  ? I shall  lose  my 
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iiri' ^\a*  8 .ccrtaÍH  ; and  Mrs.  Meagrim  wíll  die  broken-liearted  ! ” 
VVInle  he  tlius  indulged  liis  grief,  he  saw  from  tlie  window  of  the 
roum,  which  reached  to  the  floor,  and  stood  ni  de  open,  a hu»e  creature 
ín  shape  somewhat  like  a lizard,  frisking  abont  the  garden.  Mr.  Mea- 
gnm  quailed  at  the  sight.  What  if  the  monster  shonld  come  into  the 
rooni  . fhe  thonght  had  scarcely  occurred  to  him  when  the  creature 
m pursuit  of  a íly  or  some  other  insect,  bounced  into  the  apartment! 
Jbamtmg  with  terror,  the  teutotaler  cowered  down,  in  the  liope  of 
hiding  himself  from  view  ; but  in  vain !— the  creature  espied  him,  and 
leapmg  upon  the  table,  overturned  the  glass  which  shrouded  him,  and 
dashed  ít  in  a tliousand  pieces ! 

Reader,  did  you  ever  fiud  a rat  in  vour  parlour,  and  whistle  to 
runcher  to  come  and  rid  you  of  it  ? — and  did  you  note  the  agilitv  of  the 
creature  ni  striving  to  avoid  its  mortal  enemy,  jumping,  diving,  duck- 
mg,  and  running  its  head  in  every  córner  likely  to  screéa  it  from  the 
pursuer,  uttering  at  intervals  squeaks  of  alarm  and  terror?  If  you 
/tuve  witnessed  such  a sight,  you  can  picture  to  yonrself  the  sitnation 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Meagrim  ; if  you  llave  not,  our  feeble  pen  will 
scarcely  aclneve  the  description. 


Fear  gave  a supernatural  agí- 
lity  to  the  tcatotaler,  who  baf- 
íled  his  enemy  for  some  time  hy 
availing  himself  of  several  ar- 
geles of  furniture,  which  afford- 
ed  him  momentary  shelter,  but 
these  were  successively  over- 
turned  by  the  fell  creature  in 
pursuit ; and  Mr.  Meagrim, 
finding  ull  chance  of  escape 
liopeless  while  he  remained  in 
the  room,  bolted  out  of  it  like  a 
rat  from  a trap,  and  tfew  along 
the  garden,  followed  by  the 

Benevolent  reader,  picture  to  yourself '‘Tam  o’  Shanter  with  tlie 
witches  m fuU  cry,  or  the  Revil»  in  mirsuit  of  the  Baker  in  the  panto- 
mime,  or  a half-starved  weasel  on  the  traces  of  a liare  picture  to 
yonrself  one  of  these  scencs  of  speed,  distress,  and  horror,  and  yon  may 
then  form  a notion  of  the  agony  of  poor  Meagrim.  He  ran— he  flew 

üfcl  Tti  °VCr  eTytbU,g  that  Carae  in  his  way-but,  oh,  horrible  ! 
n/feír  ti  6 mo“8ter  wa?  com“g  up  with  him  “ hand  over  hand.” 

1 11 11  St6am  ltS  ,10t  ljreath>  which  almost  overpowered  him,  and 
río  h ? i eKpefat®  .c^ürt  he  bounded  toward  a sort  of  outhouse,  in  the 

noníi  N WmCb  was  CU‘  3 llule  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
poultrj.  No  rabb,t  ever  shot  with  more  rapidity  into  its  burrow  tl.an 
did  the  tcatotaler  into  this  harbour  of  refuge.  íle  rolled  himself  over 
and  over  several  times,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  claws  of  his  pur- 
suer,  when  suddenly  an  ungry  voice  cried  out,  1 

J ífeaf  ™ ; fIeuerim,!  ,y°u  ’v«  dragged  alí  the  clothes  off  me  ! 
and  the  teatotaler  found  himself  extended  on  the  coid  Hoor  of  his 
bed-chamher  — My  dear,”  smd  lie,  rising  and  rubbing  his  eves,  “ I ’m 
very  sorry ; but  I ’ve  been  «reaming  Serves  vou  rióht  ” Ja 

Mrs.  Meagrim,  suappishly.  “ You  shmild.i’t  go  drinking  with  them 
teatotalers.  I m glad  of  it.  Serves  you  right ! ” 

" W e beg  the  galantee-showman’s  pardon — the  wi'd  un.—  P.  P. 
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B Y THE  riLORUl  I N LONüON. 

[WITII  AN  ILLUSTK  ATION  BY  UEORGE  CRIJIKSHANK.] 

My  oíd  friend,  Muggleton,  waseternally  brow-beating  me  for  not 
belonging  to  a club.  “ Man,"  observed  he,  “ is  by  Nature  a club- 
bable  animal,- — that  is  to  say,  an  animal  intended  by  Nature  to  be  of 
or  belonging  to  a club.  A man  who  does  not  enrol  himself  member 
of  a club  is  a rebel  to  the  social  system,  — an  outlaw,— a wandering 
excommunicated  savage,  — a hysena  upon  his  hind-legs.  To  be  a 
member  of  a club,  according  to  Muggleton, ' is  the  second  law  of 
Nature,  — the  Jirst  being  to  get  yourself  proposed  and  seconded. 
“What  are  partnerships,”  inquired  the  enth  usías  tic  Muggleton, 
“but  clubs,  where  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  a speculatiye  turn  of 
mind  club  together  for  mutual  profit  and  loss  ? Learned  and  scien- 
tifie  societies  are  merely  clubs,  where  groups  of  philosophers  assem- 
ble  to  be  praised  and  to  praise.  Matrimony  is  a club,  consisting  of 
only  two  members  ; one  being  invariably  tile  better  half.  The  Bank 
of  Englaiul  is  a club;  the  ariny  is  a club  ; the  navy  is  a club  ; the 
law  (Law  ha  ve  mercy  upon  us !)  is  a club ; and  what  is  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  itselfbut  a select  sporting  club?  Society  is  a 
club ; nations  and  kingdoms  are  clubs ; and  governmcnts  so  many 
superintending  committees;  the  world  is  a club ; ay,  the  universe  is 
no  more  than  a club  of  countless  worlds  careering  round  the  bounds 
of  space  in  endless  harmony." 

Thus  went  on,  at  railway  pace,  in  praise  of  clubs  in  general,  the 
enthusiastic  Muggleton,  proving  satis  factorily — to  himself,  and,  as 
he  fondly  imagined,  to  everybody  else, 

u Tliut  ull  the  world  \s  a club. 

And  all  the  men  and  woincu  merely  members 

and  concluded  his  tedious  panegyric  on  club  life  and  club  law  with 
an  earnest  entreaty  that  I woidd  permit  him  forthwith,  without  fur- 
ther  delay,  let,  hinderance,  bar,  stop,  or  molestation,  in  conjunction 
with  his  fellpw  clubbists,  to  nomínate  and  appoint  me  a member  of 
his  club,  which  IMuggleton  assured  me  over  and  over  again  was  an 
indubitable  trump,  combining  all  the  advantage?,  without  nny  of  the 
disadvantages  of  all  other  clubs  in  the  habitable  or  uninhábitable 
globe ; or,  as  IMuggleton  used  to  wind  up,  in  the  excess  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, — u Other  clubs  are  clubs,  but  mine,  sir, — mine  isthe  King 
of  clubs ! '* 

“ What  club,  Muggy,  would  you  advise?  ” 

Clubs,"  replied  Muggleton,  with  an  air  of  sententious  gravity, 
indicating  not  only  how  deeply  he  had  studied  the  subject,  and  how 
awfully  he  was  impressed  with  a sense  of  its  importance,  “ the  choice 

of  a club  is  the  most  serious  business  of By  the  way,  do  you  like 

oyster-sauce  ? ** 

“ Of  all  things,  my  dear  Muggy." 

“So  do  I — and  a steak  — a tender  steak,  — of  course,  I mean  a 
rump-steak,  with  Chili  vinegar  and  echalottes." 

“Nothing  so  good,”  said  I. 

“ When  good,  you  mean,"  rejoined  Muggleton  ; “ nothing  so  good 
when  good.  Well,  you  shall  diñe  with  me." 

VOL.  xi.  k 
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“ With  pleasure  ; ñame  your  time  and  place." 

“ Or,  stay;  let  me  see ; ’tis  all  the  same  tlung—/  U dme  with 
Vou:’—“  Be  it  so,  Muggy  ; name  your  day." 

J “Let  it  be  Wednesday,— I have  a particular  reason  for  makmg.it 
Wednesday.  I ’ll  tell  yon  wliy  when  we  meet.” 

c<  IIow  about  the  club?  intcrr upten  I.  ... 

“ That  ’s  the  very  thing,  my  dear  friend ; vo»  don  t surely  imiigme 
that  a man  is  to  decide  upon  bis  house  for  the  rest  of  his  lile,  — Ins 
SíflT  dX3.i« destiny,  as  a body  may  say ; for,  yon  Aooacmj 
unpleasant  club,  you  are,  of  course,  miserable  for  rest  °f  your 
Ufe  — besides  losing  your  cntrance-money.  No,  no  ; it  you  want . • 
iv  i fe,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  open  your  mouth,  shut  eyes,  n 
take  what  Providence  will  send  you.  A club  is  a hoise  ot  J1""1 
colour.  I was  three  years  and  nine  months  looking  out  belore  1 nn<  y 
settled  on  my  club ; but,  good  b’ye,  oíd  fellow,  for  the  present, 

revoir, — on  Wednesday,  at  six.”  . , ,T  . , , 

As  the  curious  reader  is  invited  to  dme  with  Mugg  e _ } 

self  on  Wednesday  next,  it  is  but  common  courtesy  to  >nlorm  hmi 
who  Muggleton  is.though  I must  conless  itwere  a much  easier  tas 
to  elucídate  who  he  is  not.  My  friend,  tlien,  is  not  a lawyer,  c ergy- 
man,  or  physician,  half-pay  oflicer,  superannuated  clerk,  or  retireu 
tradésman.  Nobody  knows  what  course  in  the  ^nous  business  of 
life  Muggleton  may  llave  pursued;  but  everybody  sees  pía  y 
enough  that  he  has  nothing  whutever  of  the  serums  busmess  ot  l e 
to  nursue  at  present.  My  own  impression  is,  that  he  may  be  the 
poSSr  of  í s„.«ll  p.«ri.oo„y,  „hfch  he  1.».  oeito 
diminish,  ñor  energy  to  increase;  that  bis  wants  are  tew,  and  that 
for  his  wants  the  lilt'le  he  possesses  is  sufficient.  <t  , 

He  is  one  of  that  class  of  unfortunatcs,  styled  by  Cobbett  pro 
ing  about  town he  breakfasts  in  a coffee-liouse,  or  m his  be 
diñes  oíT  a couple  of  sixpennv  chops  at  a tavern ; take*  tea,  it 
happen  to  be  invited  out;  and  sleeps  the  Lord  knows  ^ere. 

The  poor  fellow  is  lost  for  want  of  something  to  do , and,  having 
no  business  of  his  own,  volunteers  all  his  leisure  ^attendingtothe 
affairs  of  his  neighbours.  I am  accustomed  to  fmd  employme 
which  is  happiness  for  him,  in  tina  way.  Whenever  < o / 

horse,  for  example,  I al  way  s refer  the  advertisements  ot  1 ose  uní 
mals  that  are  for  sale,  to  my  friend,  requesting  that  he ¡ wd I. » 
examine  them  severally,  individually,  and  one  ^er  the  ot  . 
The  same  with  anything  else  I do  not  want. 

this  sort  filis  Muggleton  with  delight;  he  fidgets  about,  as  earnes^  j 
and  as  sincerely  as  if  he  were  conferring  upon  me  theg  « ■ 

vantages,  without  once  reflecting  that  by  thesepious  frauda,  1 sav  . 
him  from  the  most  intolerable  burden  ot  lite  himse  • 

My  friend  invariably  applies  to  me  to  know  when  l ntend  to 
move  : he  wiU  be  so  happy,  he  saya,  to  look  out  for  another  set 
cliambers  for  me.  He  observes  that  I want  a picture  . 

place  over  the  sideboard  in  my  eating-room ; he  knows  where  the 
very  thing  is  to  be  sold ; he  is  most  anxious  to  get  my  Perm>8”“n ‘° 
bifHbr  me,  and  comes  to  my  chambers  on  purpose  to  show  ine  the^ca- 
taloguc.  All  my  exertions,  however, — all  the  exeilions  o < 
troublesome  friends  could  not  save  my  poor  íiiend  CmadM Jhorroi: 
of  accumulated  ennui,  if  it  were  not  for  the  aucüous.  i he  auct 
rooms  of  the  metrópolis  are  Muggleton  s liuuses  ot  icfuge  toi 
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destitute ; and  the  auctioneers  the  bcst  frierais  he  has  in  the  world. 
lie  is  a collector  of  catalogues ; ñor  has  there  been  a chest  of 
drawers,  or  a second-hand  mattress,  sold  by  public  auction  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  knock-down  pnce  whereof  you  may  not  find 
noted  on  the  margin  of  his  catalogue  by  the  indefatigable  Mug- 
gleton. 

The  expcctcd  Wednesday  carne,  and  with  it,  punctual  as  the 
Horse-Guards  dock,  carne  my  expected  friend ; his  long-skirted, 
single-breasted,  everlasting  snuff-coloured  frock,  replaced  bya  swal- 
low-tail  blue,  not  much  less  than  half  a foot  too  short  in  the  waist, 
with  plain  brass  buttons  to  match ; his  eternal  brown  Woodstock 
gloves  discarded  for  that  evening  only  by  a pair  of  ci-devant  white 
kid  ditto;  and  his  thick-soled  high-lows  displaced  by  a pair  of  well- 
worn,  well-polished  pumpa. 

Another  friend,  Jaek  Singlcstick, — quite  as  much  a character  in 
his  way  as  Muggleton  himself, — was  there  before  him : so  to  dinner 
sat  down  the  four  of  us  — that  is  to  say,  the  hungry  reader,  Jaek 
Singlestick,  Muggleton,  and  myself. 

Tlie  dinner  was  excellent,  plain,  plentiful,  and  without  preten- 
sions ; the  steak  of  the  right  sort,  killed  the  right  time,  and  cooked 
the  right  way.  The  oysélr-sauce,  too,  was  delicious;  the  peas 
melted,  as  Muggleton  Raid,  like  marrow  in  the  mouth  ; the  aspara- 
gus  was  Gravesend,  fresh-cut,  high-ílavoured,  and  tender  ; the  Dub- 
fin  stout  out-Guinnessed  Guinness ; the  sauces  Burgess ; the  pickles 
Lazenby  : for  a little  of  a good  thing  I can  aflford,  and  make  it  a rule 
to  buy  of  the  best.  Everything  was  right.  Jaek  Singlestick  swore 
there  was  nothing  like  a bachelor's  life,  and  Muggleton  did  not  for 
fíve-and- twenty  minutes  by  our  dock  articúlate  the  word  c<  clubs." 

I ara  not  a rich  man  myself — merely  comfortable ; when  I invite 
a friend — which  happens  rarely — to  my  humble  board,  I am  anxious 
to  let  everything  there  appear  in  strict  keeping  with  my  pretensions 
in  society  ; but  when,  perchance,  an  humble,  good-hearted  fellow, 
like  Muggleton,  favours  me  with  his  company,  I strain  a point  to 
make  him  more  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  rcception,  and  spare 
no  reasonable  expense  to  make  him  welcome. 

I ara  not  one  of  those  people  who,  when  they  unintentionally 
stu rabie  against  an  humble  friend,  or,  what  is  just  the  same,  a friend 
frora  whora  they  have  nothing  to  expect,  — take  care  to  treat  him 
accordingly,  and  to  let  him  see  it;  as  thus: — “ My  dear  Mr.  Seedy, 
delighteu  to  see  you  1 will  you  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  or  Sun- 
day, — or  diñe  with  me  any  day  at  our  liour? — you  know  our  hour, 
you  know, — mind,  any  day,  my  dear  Seedy  ! Mrs.  Seruband  Ishall 

be  delighted  to Good  morning,  my  dear  sir, — so  glad  to  see  you 

wel  1 J ” 

Ask  a man  to  breakfast,  forsooth  ! a cup  of  scald,  a hall-round  of 
toast,  a hard-boiled  egg,  the  sight  of  a ham  (on  the  sideboard,)  and 
turn-out ; and  for  this  you  are  expected  to  be  there  at  “ sharp  nine,” 
as  the  impudent  boor  who  invites  you  calis  it, — to  do  the  amiable  to 
his  snappish  wife  in  her  dressing-gown  and papHlolf.es, — and  to  praise 
the  “ little  dears,”  hardly  out  of  their  last  sleep,  who  sprawl  over 
your  well-elcaned  boot,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their  bread-and- 
butter  fingers  on  your  Sunday  pair  of  bran-new  “ nancikeens.” 

The  next  greatest  barbarity  of  civilised  life  is  your  general  invita- 
tion  — your  “ any  day  diñe  with  us”  people.  Ñow,  a wild  Indian, 
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or  a New  Zealander  is  he’sayi— ' ‘‘come  in  non:,  and 

neral  invitation.  « Come  into  > y 1 t,  d>lookg  in  yolir  face  with 
cat."  But  he  neyer  shakes  ^ou  by  ^ ^ d¡ne  witU  him  amj  day  you 
an  hypocntical  leer,  and  w-  rCason  Mr.  Scrub  givcs  an  m- 

may  happen  to  bt-'  df  e^rteCause  he  sees  he  can  get  nothing  out 
vitation  of  this  sort  is  ¡t  cuts  him  to  the  soul  to  decunt  a 

of  a man;  or,  second  y beca  e * cuts rn  indeed  ¡s  the  most 

bottlc  of  wine ; or,  th.rdly  and  lasíly^^^  ^ ^ 
cogent  reason,— because  • pilgrim  in  London,  as  you  cali 

yZS  Huvmonious  0.1.  »f  yo».  !-í  » 

XXm  reader,  if  ,«» 

would  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact .thai t *e¡,e  tea  *oncCrts-so 

* 1*“r,r”fnI,»“Xf  S#  tVrrf”,.,  ¡M, 

fashionable  now-u-days  — i o u¡  ,„  a few  more  olives 

your  permission  I will  take  the 1.1 >e»  ty  c ■*  brüWn  sberry. 

on  your  píate,  and  replemsh  y g nd)d  Havannah,  with 

Jack  Singlestlck  is  rummag.ngmy  ^ # ^ ^ . 

that  grave  delibcration  tj^n  *■  ¿s.  . ^.u  as  jf  he  could  not 

23  ¿tí»»  - «rí”*  » ««“  aX  » b«i». 

>vait  to  swallow  'wbat  lie  ia  f<  c|uhs  are  proots  demonstra- 

«¿Sfe" ¿Si1 Sfi? * s— a.  or  ...oo,  I . . «.»d 

interference  probable ^ who  have  no  resources  vrithin 

;srss”kó  «•“*•  m" ,pd 

the  newspapers  froin  mornmg  tul  nignt. 

4 d«The  choice  of  a club,  as  a^  ’«03t 

Muggleton,  “ is,  witbout  dpubt,  the  giavest, 

moroentous  business  ot  lite.  , Sindestick. 

Another  satirical  emission  o^  oldd  VOa  recommend  ?”  I saw 

“ VVell,  and  wluit  club’ i d v¿„ly  hoped  to  cut  him  off 

he  was  fairly  cntenng  his  subject,  and  van  j t' 

at  the  threshold.  „ . ¿ ^penetrable  Muggleton,  as  im- 

« I ’m  commg  to  tliat,  saici  ■ ¡ntroduetonly  is,  that 

perturhable  as  evcr.  «What  1 "f^r^on  oím  principie  - labour 
all  clubs  — except  my  own,  a * . | comp0sed  exclu- 

under  one  vital  in  narallel  linos ; 

sively  ofmen  whose  ideas, hab^,  an  on  ft  w¡nd  • goods,  as  I 
who  are  all  on  the  same  tack,  lik  example,  a club  ot  army 

may  say,  cut  off  the  «ame  F ^ » We3t  lndja  ,„en.  I would 
men,  of  navy  men,  of  East  > In  one  Df  these  clubs  a 

~gr » — > «>“  —> 

“nJ  & ond  diversity  of 
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habits,  and  pursuits,  strike  nic  as  bcing  thc  life  and  soul  of  a well- 
organised  club.  No  two  men  should  think  alike,  look  alike,  or  act 
alike;  every  clubbist  should  have  a character,  and  be  a character 
himself,  and  common-place  people  should  be  xnercilessly  black- 
balled.  Besides,"  continued  Muggleton,  íf  the  great  clubs  of  Lon- 
don  are,  like  the  great  city  of  London  itself,  toolarge  and  populous 
to  hang  well  together ; degenerating,  consequently,  into  petty  con- 
flicting  sets.  Their  numbers  are  too  extended  for  sociality,  and  so- 
ciality  is  the  end  and  object  of  clubs/' 

“ Just  the  reverse/'  said  Singlestick.  "Clubs  were,  in  my  mind, 
invented  to  exhibit  how  brutally  unsoeial  men  may  be.  If  you  see 
thrce  men  in  a club,  one  stands  at  each  of  the  three  Windows,  r with 
his  hands  in  his  breeches  poekets,  like  a crocodile/  flattening  his 
nose  against  the  central  pane  of  glass ; the  three  eat  their  solitary 
dinners  as  wide  apart  as  possible;  if  one  gets  hold  of  the  evening 
paper,  he  elutehes  it  like  grim  death,  until  he  has  read  it  all 
through ; the  other  two  looking  daggers  at  him  all  the  while,  and 
mutually  determined  to  sit  one  another  out.  No ; 1 say  again,  the 
most  unsoeial  thing  in  eivilised  socicty  is  your  club." 

“ Politieal  clubs,"  observed  Muggleton,  beginning  again,  “ I can’t 
endure.  Politics  appear  to  me  to  berepugnant  to  the  genius  of  club- 
bism  ; the  one  is  intended  to  unite,  the  other  lias  a manifestly  oppo- 
site  tendeney.  One  wouid  think  men  resorted  to  their  several  clubs 
to  unbénd  and  recreate,  not  to  derive  from  politieal  conversations 
and  disputes  additional  sources  of  mental  irritation  ; politieal,  like 
theological  discussions,  always  leaving  the  disputants,  if  you  ob- 
serve, exactly  wdiere  they  find  them — the  loss  of  a great  deal  of  good 
temper  and  Christian  charity  only  excepted.  Next  to  sociality, 
tranquillity  and  repose  are  essential  in  the  society  of  a club.  I do  not, 
of  course,  mean  a dumb-foundered  stolidity,  but  a rational  harmony 
of  sentiment,  an  unión  of  feeling,  asympathetic  co-operativeness  to- 
w ards  the  general  relaxation  of  the  place." 

“ What  do  you  think  of  literary  clubs,  Muggy  ? " inquired  I. 

" Can't  say  I like  them  any  more  than  politieal  clubs:  there  is 
something  pedantic  in  an  exclusive  association  of  authors  and  lite- 
- rary  amateurs ; there  is  a hot-pressed  air  about  literary  clubs,  thc 
merabers  have  a demy-octavo  look,  and  they  fight,  besides,  like  Tip- 
perary  badgers  — each  upon  the  other's  back.  With  regard  to 
fashionable  clubs,  as  lar  as  I am  concerned,  they  are  altogether  out 
of  the  question  ; they  are  but  a tissue  of  silken  inanities  ! " 

" Now  tlien,  Muggy,  in  the  ñame  of  all  the  clubs  in  London, 
what  is  the  particular  club  you  do  belong  to  ? " 

"I  was  Corning  to  that,"  replied  Muggleton,  "as  soon  as  1 have 
lighted  my  cigar.  Now  then,  you  must  know  that  the  club  to 
which  I have  the  honour  to  belong  is  called,  designated,  and  known 
as  the  ‘ Harmonious  Owls/  " 

" Harmonious  Owls?  — Impossible  ! " exclaimed  Singlestick. 
u Owls  ! *'  replied  Muggleton,  winking  with  both  eyes,  and  look- 
ing as  he  said  it  not  at  all  unlike  Minerva's  favourite  bird, — " Har- 
monious Owls!  Is  there  any  thing  extraordinary  in  that?  " 

" 13y  all  that's  ricjiculous,"  observed  Jack  Singlestick,  “ this  beats 
all  ! I thought  I knew  all  the  absurd  assooiations  of  boozy  song- 
sters,  spouters,  and  drinksters  from  the  Cogers,  the  Odd  Fellowrs, 
and  the  Ugly  Club,  down  to  the  Never-frcts  and  Free-and-easies  ; — 
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but  the  Ilarmonious  Owls  I did  not  bclieve,  in  ihe  naturc  of  tilinga, 
to  have  been  capable  of  existence.” 

“ Capable  of  existence,  sir ! ” exclaimed  Muggleton,  with  anima- 
tion.  “ The  Harmonious  Owls  have  existed,  sir,  are  now  existent, 
and  will  exist,  sir,  till  owls  themselves  shall  be  no  more.” 

“ And  this  is  the  club  you  propose  tliat  I should  join,  is  it?  ” 

“ The  identieal  elub.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a musical  club,  as 
indieated  by  its  ñame.  It  is  a nocturnal  club,  as  also  indicated  by 
its  title,  and  does  not  in  any  wav  interfere  with  the  serious  business  of 
Ufe.  It  is  a harmless  club,  social,  jolly,  and  good-natured, — composcd 
of  personsin  the  middle  ranks  of  Ufe,  like  ourselves  ; — knows  nothing 
of  matters  of  State  or  dogmas  of  theology.  It  is  a sober  club; — not 
too  sober,  but  moderately  sober.  Any  man  taking  a fourth  glass  of 
anything  pays  half-a-crown  for  it,  which  goes  towards  a fund  for 
broken-down  waiters.  The  Uarmonious  Owls  like  their  glass  in 
moderation,  but  abhor  excessive  drinking ; and,  in  short,  are  social, 
quiet,  harmless,  honest  fellows,  intent  only  on  a little  innoccnt  re- 
laxation  after  the  worry  and  labour  of  the  day.” 

“ Hear,  hear  !”  exclaimed  Jack  Singlestick;  “there  seems  soine 
sense  in  that  sort  of  club.” 

“ And,  now  that  I bethink  me,  this  very  evening — Wednesday  it 
is — this  very  evening  the  Owls  assemble, — and  by  the  time  we  reach 
Whitechapel  in  a coaeh — ” 

“ Whitechapel ! ” exclaimed  I,  horror-struck,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed,  living  in  Elway  Street,  Pimlico. 

“Whitechapel!”  re-echoed  Muggleton,  with  empliasis.  “ We 
mect  in  that  loeality,  by  reason  that  scveral  of  our  most  harmonious 
Owls  are  of  the  llebrew  nation,  and  dwell  in  Houndsditch.  We 
consnlt  their  convenience  in  the  first  place.” — “ Oh  ! of  course.” 

“ Now,  what  I propose  is,  that  you  and  Singlestick  go  along  with 
me  to-night,  when  I will  propose  you  in  due  form ; and,  as  I have 
already  canvassed  the  entire  club  twice  over,  I think  I may  safely 
assert  that  your  election  will  be  secure.” 

“ But,  my  dear  fellow,  consider  I don't  sing  a note.” 

“ So  much  the  better,  my  dear  friend, — so  much  the  better.  If 
you  have  no  voice,  you  have  ears, — if  you  can’t  sing,  you  can  listen 
and  let  me  tell  you,  without  listeners  the  nightingale  herself  would 
be  no  better  musician  than  a cuckoo.  If  you  could  sing,  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  you  were  black-balled ; for  our  Ilarmonious 
Owls  are  intolerably  jealous,  and  cannot  bear  a brother  near  their 
perch.  But  let  us  take  one  otlier  glass,  and  be  going.  By  the  time 
we  reach  the  Ivy  Bush,  Moses  Solomon  will  have  taken  the  chair; 
and  a fine  of  sixpence  is  levied  from  every  Owl  who  is  not  in  the 
Bush  when  the  President  goes  to  roost.” 

As  soon  as  we  had  passecl  Aldgate  Pump,  we  observed  a long,  wide, 
irregular,  dirty  Street  of  second-rate  houses,  with  a long  vista  of 
slovenly  butehers*  shops  to  the  right,  and  a corrcspondent  row  of 
oyster,  orange,  and  applc  stalls  to  the  left,  — with  gin-shops,  Tom- 
and-Jerry  shops,  pawn-shops,  tally-shops,  and  slop-shops,  setting 
forth  their  various  stocks  in  infinite  variety.  This,  Muggleton  in- 
formed  me,  was  Whitechapel, — so  called  because  it  is  a black  and 
dirty  lióle,  and  also  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a chapel  in  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

About  half  way  between  Aldgate  Pump  and  Mile-eud  Gate  stands 
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the  Ivy  Bíishi — a gin  palace  in  the  usual  taste.  Two  massive  ancl 
capacious  doors  are  always  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  so 
tlmt  the  gentlest  toueh  of  his  íinger  admits  the  thirsty  customer  : an- 
other  entrancc  announces  the  bottle  department,”  in  capital  letters 
of  gold.  There  appear,  ranged  behind  an  elevated  bench,  several 
young  gentlemen  in  clean  shirt-sleeves,  and  ladies  in  caps  and  ri- 
bands,  who  are  occupicd  busily  in  taking  money,  and  handing 
down  the  equivalent  in  <e  sliort 99  or  “ hcavj  99  as  the  case  may  be. 
On  the  floor,  in  the  corners,  and  behind  the  doors,  are  scvcral  wo- 
men,  tlieir  tobacco-pipes  fallen  from  their  hands,  and  theniselves  in 
a State  of  glorious  oblivion  of  all  sublunary  ills,  snoozing  away 
until  closing  time,  when  they  are  dragged  out  by  the  heels,  and 
deposited  outside  the  door,  where  they  remain  until  death  or  the 
watchman  removes  them. 

Our  party  en  tere  d the  recesses  of  the  Ivy  Bush  by  the  bottle  de- 
partment,  and  proceeded  up  stairs,  Muggleton  expressing  his  appre- 
hensions  that  the  Owls  liad  commenced  proceedings,  which,  if  cer- 
tain  supernatural  howlings  emanating  from  that  particular  región  of 
the  Bush  in  which  those  birds  of  night  were  accustomed  to  assemble, 
afforded  any  indication  of  business,  they  assuredly  liad.  Muggleton, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  ordered  us  to  stay  where  we  were, 
and  regale  our  ears  with  the  Charter  Glee,  which  the  Owls  were 
then  engaged  in  singing,  as  an  harmonious  preludio  to  the  serious 
business  of  the  evening.  This  composition  began  if  I mistake  not, 
some  way  thus: — 

“ Of  all  the  birds  in  bush  or  trec, 

Commcnd  me  to  the  owl,” — 

and  the  chorus  roared  fortli  somewhat  resembled  the  articúlate 
sounds  of — 

“ Tliough  ways  be  dark,  and  wcather  foul, 

We*H  cLrink  to  the  health  of  the  j olí  y,  j olí  y owl, 

Of  the  jolly,  jolly  owl  (bis), 

We’ll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  jolly,  jolly  owl.” 

When  the  singing  had  subsided,  and  the  stamping  of  feet,  roar- 
ing,  clapping  of  hands,  whistling,  hurrahing,  and  tingling  of  glasses 
had  fairly  indicated  the  conclusión  of  the  opening  glec,  Muggleton, 
Singlestick,  and  myself  entered  the  apartment, — our  appearance 
being  the  signal  of  a renewed  caterwauling,  which  just  then  had 
begun  a little  to  intermit.  On  JMugglcton's  appearance,  however, 

u The  row , that  for  a space  ’gnn  fail, 

Now  trebly  tlmndering  filled  thegale, 

And  c Miiggy7  wns  the  cry.” 

A few  disaffected  Owls,  to  be  surc,  cried  out,  “ Fine  him ! fine 
him  ! but  this  disagreeable  proposal  was  drotvned  in  a tremendous 
yell  of  “ To-whit-to-whoo — to-whit-to-whoo — to-whit-to-whoo  ! ” — 
being  the  method  of  the  Owls  to  give  utterance  to  the  Parlia- 
nientary  phrase  of  “ Hear  him  ! hear  him  ! ” 

While  Muggleton  was  engaged  in  shaking  hands  and  reciproca- 
ting  compliments  with  the  other  Owls,  I had  leisure  to  glance  round 
the  apartment,  which  indeed  had  but  little  to  boast  in  the  shape  of 
internal  dccoration.  A long  naked  deal  table,  supported  upon 
trestles,  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the  apartment,  upon  which  the 
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bcverages  indulged  in  by  theOwls  appeared  in  all  the  various  shapes 
that  spirits  are  supposed  by  siiperstitious  people  to  assume,  — such 
as  brandy,  hot,  with — gin,  coid,  without — whisky,  coid  and  hot, 
with  or  without  lemon — port-wine  negus,  with  nutmeg — rum-punch, 
and  othcr  apparitions  of  a similar  charactcr, — togetlier  with  “ heavy” 
in  all  its  varieties. 

Around  the  room  were  several  glass  cases  filled  with  stuffed  owls 
of  all  sorts  and  sizcs,  from  the  five  quarters  of  the  globe,  looking 
out  of  their  glass  eyes  upon  the  proceedings  of  their  unfledged  re- 
presentatives  with  great  apparent  complacency.  Over  the  Presi- 
denta elevated  chair  was  perched,  very  appropriately,  an  enormous 
horned  owl,  with  a stuffed  cuckoo  mounteu  on  liis  back.  The  ad- 
mission  of  the  latter  as  a member  of  the  society  had  been  strenu- 
ously  opposed  by  the  married  Owls,  but  was  carried  triumphantly 
by  a majority  of  bachelors.  Over  the  chair  of  the  Vice  was  a plaster 
statue  of  Minerva,  with  an  owl  (as  usual)  on  one  shoulder. 

The  Owl  in  the  chair  (Moses  Solomon)  was  an  eklerly  chicken,  of 
rather  apoplcctic  diatliesis,  with  a very  large  carbuncle,  or  other 
precious  stone,  set  in  the  surrounding  copper  of  his  beak,  which 
had  that  precise  aquiline  inclination  which  the  bird-fanciers  lay  down 
as  the  exact  angle  of  incidcnce  of  the  proboseis  of  Ow  ls  and  Israel- 
ites.  lie  was  perched  upon  a roost  more  elevated  than  the  rest.  In 
his  gizzard-wing  he  brandished  an  auctioneer’s  hnmmer,  while  his 
liver-wing  sustained  a ruby  goblet  of  brandy  and  water,  hot,  with 
sugar.  Ilis  littlc  owlish  eyes  twinkled  with  drink  and  good-hu- 
raonr,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  tnken  altogether,  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  species  over  which  he  seemed  so 
worthily  appointed  to  preside. 

IMnggleton,  as  well  as  the  other  Owls,  regarded  their  Presiden t 
with  the  highest  deference  and  veneration,  who  was,  as  the  Owl  who 
sat  next  informed  me,  a musical  composer  of  the  highest  eminence. 
líe  confessed  to  the  authorship  of  the  “ Jim  Crowr  Quadrilles and, 
although  he  modestly  denied  it,  was  suspected  of  composing  the 
beautiíul  fantasía,  for  two  brass  horns  and  kettle-drum,  on  that 
touching  melody  of  “ All  round  my  hat  I wears  a green  willar.” 

The  Vice  was  a thin-faced  Owl,  of  a saturnine  aspect.  He  was 
the  personal  friend  and  representative  of  the  landlord  of  the  Ivy 
Bush,  indulging  but  little  in  general  conversation,  the  only  obser- 
vation  I notieed  to  fall  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  night  being 
“ Gemmen,  orders,  if  yon  please,” — an  expression  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  repeat  when  he  observed  the  tumbler  of  any  Owl  drawing 
near  the  bottoin. 

Glancing  round  the  room,  I observed  all  the  birds  at  the  table 
w'ore  a sort  of  kindred  expression  of  face  to  the  owls  on  the  wall, — 
that  half-closed,  muddle-hcaded,  sententious,  ludiero-bombastical 
expression  of  countenance,  which  so  distinguishes  the  “ solemn  bird 
of  night/’  as  Milton  calis  her,  in  all  the  various  species  of  that  me- 
lodious  animal. 

Whether  the  owlish  pliysiognomies  of  this  harmonious  society  is 
congenital,  or  the  eífect  of  sympathy  with  the  defunct  owls  ranged 
around  the  room,  or  whether,  what  is  more  likely,  it  wrere  the  eífeets 
of  tobáceo  and  drink,  certain  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Owls  with- 
out feathers  round  the  table  w ere  only  a plucked  variety,  on  a larger 
seale,  of  the  owls  round  the  room. 
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By  the  time  I had  furtively  glanced  round  the  room,  and  inade 
the  above-recorded  observations,  my  friends  Muggleton  and  Jack 
Singlestick  had  ordered  something  comfortable,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  hatchet-faced  Owl  at  the  foot  of  the  table, — Muggleton  whisp'er- 
ing  in  my  ear,  as  I took  my  tumbler,  not  to  make  any  allusion  to 
the  owl  over  the  Presidentas  ehair  which  might  be  considered  per- 
sonal. This  wise  precaution  Muggleton  accompanied  with  a very 
knowing  wink. 

The  Owls  now  began  to  emit  smoke,  from  the  long  clay  pipes 
stuck  in  the  corners  of  their  several  jaws,  with  great  impatience : 
while  the  Owl  in  the  chair,  laying  down  his  long  clay  pipe,  which 
was  twice  as  long  as  the  pipe  of  any  otlier  Owl,  began  to  make  the 
pots  and  glasses  dance  to  the  music.  of  his  hammer,  laying  on  the 
unresisting  table  with  a noise  like  tliunder.  This  infernal  racket 
was  intended  to  indícate  his  (the  Presidenta)  desire  that  silence 
should  be  strictly  observed. 

The  inferior  noises  round  the  table  having  becn  fairly  silenced  by 
the  superior  noise  of  the  Owl  in  the  chair,  that  functionary  ealled 
upon  the  honourable  Owl  next  in  rotation  to  sing  a song. 

An  Owl.  Come  along,  neighbour — tune  up  your  pipes! 

The  Owl  alluoed  to.  No  more  1 won’t.  Blest  if  I do  ! 

Chair  Owl.  Does  the  Harmonious  Owl  refuse  to  sing  in  his  turn  ? 

The  Rkcüsant.  To  be  sure  I does.  I Tu  not  the  next  rotatory 
Owl : the  song  gocs  with  the  sun.  Neighbour  Blogg  is  the  next 
Owl  on  the  squeak  ! 

Blogg.  Not  I,  indeed,  — Higgs  is  the  bird.  Iliggs,  give  us  a 
crow. 

Iíiggs.  I shan’t  sing,  'eos  I thinks  as  how  I'm  not  the  riggler 
fowl ; but,  to  save  trouble,  I TI  wolunteer. 

All  the  Owls.  To-whit-to-whoo — to-whit- to-whoo — to-whit-to- 
whoo — o — o — o ! 

Higos  (shutling  his  eyes , and  making  other  arrangcments  usual  with 
gentlemcn  beginning  to  sing). 

“ Snlly  Sikcs,  the  gal  I likcs, 

Of  lier  I Tn  thinking  all  my  lile  ; 

Her  rosy  check — she  looks  so  mcck — 

How  fat  I should  gct  if  shc  was  my  wife.” 

Chorus  of  Harmonious  Owls. 

“ Iíow  fat  I should  gct  if  slic  was  my  wife.” 

Higos  (going  on  again). 

“ Mothcr  did  say,  the  other  dav, 

My  chihl,  you  sccms  to  pine  away. — 

Whv,  mothcr,  as  I grows  oíd,  1 grant 
I find  ns  how  thcrc^s  sunmiut  1 want.” 

Chorijs  of  Iíarmoniour  Owls. 

“ I find  as  how  therc  ’s  summut  I want.” 

Chair  Owl.  I should  be  sorry  to  interrupt  the  honourable  Har- 
monious Owl  now  singing ; but  I think  that  at  our  last  roost  the 
honourable  Owl  gave  us  ft  Sally  Sikes.”  Now  the  honourable  Owl 
knows  very  well  that  this  is  contrary.  to  the  rules  of  the  liouse,  for 
an  honourable  Owl  to  sing  the  same  song  two  nights  ,*  con — con — 
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consequently — I mean,  to  (lo  the  ditto — the  honourable  Owl  knows 
very  well  what  I mean — 

Several  Owls.  To-whit-to-wlioo — to-whit-to-whoo — to-whit-to- 
whoo — o — o—o  ! 

Chair  Owl  (kamtneri)ig).  I cali  upon  the  next  Harmonious  Owl 
iu  succession  to  sing  a song.  This  conduct  is,  I must  say,  highly 
unharmonious  and  un-owlish. 

An  Owl.  We  all  bow  to  the  decisión  of  the  perch.  I have  no 
objection  to  sing  a quartette  with  any  otlier  Harmonious  Owl. 

Chorus  op  Owls.  To-whit-to-whoo — o — o — o ! 

Chair  Owl  (with  a trcmendnus  row  of  the  hammer ).  I must  repeat, 
that  this  sort  of  conduct  is  un-owlish  and  indecorous  in  the  last  de- 
gree.  ( Anothcr  thump .)  Will  nobody  support  the  perch? 

Chorus  op  Owls.  To-whit-to-whoo — to-whit-to-whoo — to-whit- 
to-whoo — o — o — o ! 

An  Owl.  I sees  strangers  in  the  house. 

Anotitkr  Owl.  Does  yer  ? — then  the  devil  take  your  eyesight ! 

Chair  Owl.  Strangers  must  withdraw  ! 

Jack  Singlestick  left  the  room  in  higli  dudgeon,  and  descending 
the  stairs  of  the  Ivy  tíush,  was  soon  lost  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Whitechapel.  I was  about  to  follow  his  example,  when  Muggleton 
followed  me  to  inform  me  that  clearing  the  house  was  a mere  preli- 
minary  form  to  my  being  elected  and  introduced  au  Harmonious 
Owl ; — which  happy  event  was  in  a few  moments  after  finally  con- 
summated,  and  I have  remained  a faithful  and  constant  participator 
in  the  vicisitudes  of  the  Harmonious  Owls  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  reíider  who  rany  wisli  further  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  re- 
spect.  to  this  learned  society  has  only  to  cali  upon  me,  when  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  introduce  him  as  a visiter  at  the  Ivy  Bush. 
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’Twas  the  pride  of  our  forefathers,  in  the  palray  days  of  yo  re, 

To  gather  round  the  wassail  bovvl,  and  crown  it  o’er  and  o’er 
With  th$  foliage  of  the  luscious  vine,  whose  freshness  would  impart 
A joy  upon  the  care-worn  brow,  a blessing  to  the  heart ! 

It  must  have  been  a thrilling  sight  to  see  oíd  age  and  youth 
[Jnite  around  the  festal  board,  while  Mirth  encircled  both  ! 

To  hear  the  gleesome  lay  pour  forth,  and  list  the  loud  acclaim 
With  which  our  fathers  honour'd  those  who  carn'd  a deathless  ñame ! 
There  are  who  lightly  deem  the  past,  but  ev’ry  thirsty  soul 
Will  join  their  voices  to  its  praise,  and  hail  the  wassail  bowi ! 

Then  merrie  England  was  endeur’d  by  ev’ry  social  tie, 

The  wassail  bowl  would  nerve  the  weuk,  and  fire  the  drooping  eye ; 
lt  sway’d  with  regal  sceptre  ; for  the  ricli  man  and  the  poor 
Would  quad*  alike,  as  on  it  pass’d  from  hall  to  cottage  door. 

Uight  cheerfully  its  greeting  was, — wherever  it  might  come, 

The  mourner  smiled  away  his  grief,  and  welcomed  it  to  lióme  ! 
Triumphautly  'twas  borne  along,  and  each  one  gave  his  dolé, 

To  add  new  vigour  to  the  grape,  and  fill  the  wassail  bowl ! 

There  are  who  lightly  deem  the  past,  but  every  thirsty  soul 
Will  join  their  voices  to  its  praise,  and  hail  the  wassail  bowl ! 
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SHAKSPEARE  WITH  HIS  FRIEND,  AND  “A  LAST  YEAR’S  PIPPIN  OF 
HIS  OWN  GRAFFING.”* 


Every  man  lias  a word  or  two  to  say  upon  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
We  llave  but  to  open  the  registry  of  ñames  kept  at  the  diíTerent 
u places  of  tvorship  ” in  tliat  town  to  find  ampie  proof  of  .this.  We 
shall  take  leave  to  quote  a speeimen  or  two  of  the  inspiration  afforded 
by  breathing  the  atmospherc  of  the  room  in  which  the  bard  was 
born,  and  that  containing  the  relies  which  are  said  by  the  exhibitor 
to  have  (really  and  tAily)  fallen  into  the  liands  of  his  descendants. 

On  the  first  of  September  1841,  1 set  out  with  two  friends  to  pay 
a visit  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  My  fel lo w- 1 r a v ell ers  were  both  of 
them  enthusiasts  ; the  one,  a happy  combination  of  the  lunatic,  the 
lover,  and  the  poet,  whose  rhapsodies  occasionally  made  him  by  no 
means  an  unamusing  companion.  He  liad  once  followed  the  pro- 
fession  of  arms  ; but,  disappointed  in  worldly  ambition,  he  liad  taken 
to  poetry,  and  had  become  a worshiper  of  Shakspeare.  The  other 


* The  Jápitaph  : — 

Ten  in  the  hundrod  the  devil  ullows, 

But  Coombes  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  vows  ; 

Tf  any  one  asks  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

lloli ! quoth  the  devil,  ’tis  my  John  o'  Comnbe. 
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was  a captain  in  the  Navy,  who  professed  indiíTerence  about  Shak- 
speare, or  any  other  writer,  albeit  he  seldom  opened  his  lips  but 
quotations  from  various  authors  scemed  to  quarrel  for  utterance. 
He  was  just  as  much  an  admirer  of  the  poet  of  nature  as  liis  military 
friend;  but  he  c<  blessed  God  ” (he  observed),  “and  made  no  words 
on't.** 

Pie  wlmcan  visit  Stratford-upon-Avon  without  feeling  a touch  of 
enthusiasm  must  indeed  be  dull.  The  circttmstance  of  Shakspeare 
having  been  born,  and  having  spent  his  early  youth  and  latter  days 
there;  of  his  liaving  haunted  its  neighbouring  woodlands  and  mea- 
do ws,  and  taken,  perhaps,  his  impressions  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
while  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  ; of  his  having  written  his 
Lear,  Maebeth,  Cymbeline,  Winter’s  Tale,  and  his  Román  plays, 
during  his  retirement  there,  is  enough  to  make  Stratford  a ñame 
dear  in  every  age. 

“ Hcre,  then,”  said  my  poetic  friend,  as  we  reached  the  churcli- 
yard,  “ did  Shakspeare  love  to  wander  in  such  a night  as  this  : — 

1 See  how  the  moonlight  slecps  on  yonder  hank  ! 7 

Yes,  amongst  the  verdant  mounds  and  moss-clad  tombstones  of  the 
dead,  whilst  gazing  perhaps  upon  the  fantastic  carving  of  the  cun- 
ning  architects  of  oíd,  and  loitering  in  tlie  vicinity  of  a new-made 
grave,  might  the  iimnortal  bard  have  first  imagincd  something  of  his 
grave-digger’s  scene  in  Ilamlet.  The  place  strikes  oneas  resembling 
the  illustration  of  the  churchyard  at  Elsinore,  in  Retzsch’s  Outlines 
of  Hamlet.  Look  up  at  those  fantastic  figures,  gaping,  grinning,  and 
making  ugly  raouths  at  us, — those  stone  spouts,  those  beautifully 
carved  Windows,  and  those  sunken  grave-stones.  The  bat,  too,  is 
flitting  his  cloistered  fiight.  Yes,  I am  confident  Moritz  Retzsch 
inust  have  taken  his  sketch  from  remembrance  of  this  very  church- 
yard. Methinks/'  continued  he,  “ I see  at  this  moment  his  funeral 
procession  advancing  towards  the  church ; the  town  hath  cast  her 
people  out  to  follow*  him,  clike  Niobc,  all  tears  ;*  the  church,  ‘ the 
holy  edifice/  lias  not  space  sufiicient  to  contain  the  mourning  throng ; 
they  crowd  amongst  the  very  tombstones,  and,  stand  i ng  on  Avon’s 
banks, 

‘ Weop  their  toars  into  the  st^eftm/,, 

cfBut  I conceive/>  interrupted  the  sea- captain,  tc  that  Shakspeare 
was  not  properlv  appreciated  even  in  liis  own  town  here,  and 
amongst  his  familiar  friends.  Soxnc  record  of  his  conversation,  some 
anccdotes  of  his  manners,  bearing,  and  disposition,  would  otherwise 
surely  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  But  no ; all  we  know  con- 
cerning  Shakspeare  is,  that  he  was  born  here  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  ; married  Anne  Hathaway,  and  had  children  by  her  ; went  to 
London,  where  he  acted  plays  and  wrote  plays  ; rcturned  to  Strat- 
ford, made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried  there.  Not  much  faitli 
can  be  placed  in  the  traditions  of  his  deer-stealing  exploit.  Accord- 
ing  to  Fulman,  ‘ Shakspeare  was  much  given  to  all  unluckiness,  in 
stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  particularly  from  Sir  Tilomas  Lucy, 
who  had  him  oft  whipped,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last 
made  him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his  great  advancement/  Now 
that  gossip  may  have  spread  without  there  being  one  word  of  truth 
in  it.  Charlccotc  is  also  now  said  not  to  be  the  spot  where  Shak- 
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speare  shot  tlie  deer,  but  another  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s,  callecl 
Fulbroke,  so  named  from  the  dcptli  of  tile  Avon  tliereabout.” 

The  epitapli  upon  Shakspeare’s  daughter,  Susannah  Ilall,  was 
pointed  out  to  us. 

The  Grammar  School,  which  stands  next  to  that  antique-looking 
edifice,  the  Guild  *)f  the  Holycross,  was  looked  on  with  awe,  as 
early  as  when  the  bard,  “ with  shining  moming  face/*  crept  “ un- 
willingly  to  school.”* 

We  now  entered  the  rooni  of  the  oíd  housc  containing  the  few 
relies  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  Shakspeare’s  relativos.  There 
was  the  stock  of  an  oíd  matchlock,  the  remains  of  the  identieal  piece 
Shakspeare  shot  the  deer  with  in  Charlecote  Park.  “ I for  one,”  said 
I,  “ always  imagined  that  Shakspeare  used  a cross-bow  in  that  ac- 
tion.” 

“ I fancy  not,  sir/'  returned  the  exhibitor.  “ These  things  were 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Hall,  Shakspeare’s  daughter,  who  preserved 
them  at  his  death,  and  they  have  remained  exactly  as  bequeatlied  or 
left  by  him  till  they  becamc  the  property  of  my  grandmother.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  ñame  yon  will  see  in  the  book,  never  doubted 
their  being  Shakspeare’s.  He  looked  at  them  with  reverence,  and 
visited  them  whenever  he  carne  to  Stratford.  This,  sir,  is  Shak- 
speare’s sword.” 

“ So/'  said  the  poet,  “ this,  then,  is  really  the  sword  of  Shakspeare, 
the  tiger-hearted,  as  Grecne  called  him  in  his  pamphlet.  In  his 
envy  he  thus  speaks  of  him : ‘ There  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger’s  heart  wrapped  in  a player's 
lude,  supposes  he  is  able  to  bombast  out  a blank  verse  as  the  best  of 
you, — in  his  own  conceit  the  only  S/iakc-scene  in  a country.'  ” 

“ Here,  gentlemen,”  interrupted  the  exhibitor,  “ is  Shakspeare’s 
desk.  This  eurious  piece  of  earving  was  over  the  ckimuey-pieee 
of  his  room  at  New  Place : it  was  a great  favourite  with  Shak- 
speare, and  representa  David  slaying  Goliah.  This  picture,  too, 
used  to  hang  in  his  house.t  It  is  a portrait  of  a young  lady  of 
the  Clopton  family,  I have  heard.  Shc  was  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  the  legend  connected  with  the  portrait  is  extremely  eurious. 
Shc  was  buried  alive  during  the  plague  here,  perhaps  at  the  time 
our  Shakspeare  was  about  two  years  oíd,  as  in  that  year  it  raged  so 
fiercely  at  Stratford,  that  in  a few  weeks  a fifth  of  the  population 
fell  victims  to  it.  This  young  lady  siekened,  and,  to  appearance, 
died  of  it,  and  was  buried  with  fcarful  liaste  in  the  vault  of  Clopton 
Chapel,  attached  to  Stratford  Church.  Within  a week,  another  of 
the  family  was  seized,  and  quickly  dying,  was  borne  to  the  ancestral 
vault,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  mourners,  as  they  descended  the 
stairs,  the  üght  of  their  torches  showed  them  the  figure  of  a woman 
dressed  in  lier  grave-clothes,  and  leaning  against  the  wall.  When 
they  approached,  and  looked  nearer,  it  was  Charlotte  Clopton.  She 
appeared  not  long  dead,  and  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  hunger,  and 
perhaps  madness,  she  liad  bitten  a large  piece  from  her  round  white 
shoulder.  Such  is  the  legend  as  it  has  been  handed  down.  I know 

* There  is  no  record  of  Shakspeare’s  ever  having  been  at  this  school,  although 
they  pretend  to  show  the  desk  he  wrote  at. 

+ It  is  not,  I believe,  genemlly  known  that  in  this  house,  in  the  year  1043, 
Queen  Henrietta  María,  consort  of  Charles  the  First,  kept  her  court  for  three 
weeks,  during  the  civil  wars. 
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of  no  written  record  extan  t,  tbough  I ha  ve  been  told  thc  story  i.s  to 
be  found  in  print.  It  is  singular  that  such  a Capulet  tomb  should 
have  actually  been  in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.” 

“ This  weapon,”  said  the  Captain,  stooping,  and  taking  up  the 
sw'ord,  “ seems  to  me  not  to  belong  to  the  period.  It  *s  neither  a 
three-sided  ñor  a square-bladed  weapon.  I should  have  expected  to 
have  seen  one  of  those  long  spit-like  rapiers  peculiar  to  Elizabeth's 
reign  ; but  this  isa  flat-bladed,  basket-handled  afluir;  and,  ‘bythese 
hilts/  as  FídstafF  says,  I doubt  its  ever  having  dangled  at  Shak- 
speare’s  side.” 

‘f,Tis  said  to  have  been  his  sword,  nevertbeless,”  said  the  woman, 
“and  was  most  assuredly  brought  from  New  Place,  where  he  died. 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  played  Hamlet  with  that  very  sword.” 

“ Na  y,  then,  there  I have  you,  sure  enough,”  be  returned.  “ Shak- 
speare, I have  read  from  more  than  one  of  his  commentators,  never 
played  anytbing  but  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet,  my  good  lady." 

“That  which  I have  affirmed,”  said  the  good  woman,  “iswhat  has 
been  handed  down  by  his  relatives  as  the  history  of  this  sword.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  been  here,  sir,  and  handled  that  weapon,  and  I do 
not  know  that  he  ever  doubted  its  being  genuine.  He  ivas  tJioughl 
lo  understand  something  of  arms  and  armour  too . I advise  you,  sir, 
not  to  believe  all  you  have  heard  or  read  of  Shakspeare ; very  little 
is  known  of  his  history,  and  that  little  is  doubtful.” 

<€  Exactly  so,”  said  the  Captain  ; e<  I perfectly  agree  with  you,  ma- 
dam.  Shakspeare's  sword,”  he  continued,  musingly,  — “ if  I could 
but  tbink  it  was  really  Shakspeare's,  I should  look  upon  it  as  a pricc- 
less  gem.  Certes,  it  is  an  ancient  weapon,  and  better  poised  than 
one  of  our  ship’s  cutlasses  of  the  presentday.  It's  a slashing  blade, 
at  any  rate,”  he  continued,  swinging  it  about  his  head, — tC  f Gregory, 
remember  thy  swashing  blow/  If  you  ’ll  permit  me,  madam,  I should 
like  to  take  a sketch  of  this  weapon.” 

And  he  accordingly  took  a drawing  of  it  on  the  spot. 


We  liad  agreed  to  rendezvous  at  the  Red  Horse,  the  first  hostel 
we  spied  as  we  had  entered  the  town ; and  the  Captain,  who  pro- 
fessed  he  could  no  longer  combat  “ the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  by 
bare  imagination  of  a feast,”  vowed  he  would  defer  his  further  inves- 
tigation  of  the  town  till  the  next  morning.  Accordingly  we  soon  found 
ourselves  seated  in  that  identical  little  parlour,  and  before  that  very 
fire-place  where  Washington  Irving  thrust  his  feet  into  slippers,  and 
professed  himself  so  contented  and  comfortable,  in  his  visit  to  Strat- 
ford  some  years  before.  Mine  host  was  a man  of  letters,  and  exceed- 
ing  proud  of  the  mention  made  of  his  hostel  in  that  delightful  vo- 
lume.  He  “ talked  scholarly  and  wisely,”  too,  and  gave  us  a vast 
deai  of  information  upon  many  matters  connected  with  the  town  and 
county,  whilst  we  enjoyed  his  good  cheer.  Coílee  and  cigars  made 
their  appearance,  and  more  than  one  Ilavannah  was  dissipated  into 
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" tilín  air but  still  our  poetical  friend  failed  in  making  his  appcar- 
ance,  as  agreed  on.  I proposed  setting  out  in  search  ; but  the  Cap- 
tain  vowed  it  would  be  like  seeking  a needle  in  a bottlc  of  hay. 

“ The  chances  are,  tliat,  in  puré  melancholy  and  troubled  brain,  he 
hath  ta’en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  gone  fortli  to  slioot.  Most  likely 
by  this  time  he  *s  lying  like  a dropt  acora  under  one  of  the  trees  in 
Charlecote  Park.  However/*  he  said,  ringing  the  bell,  “ we  can 
send  to  gain  some  news  of  the  youth’s  whereabout.  Is  thy  ñame 
Wart  ? **  he  demanded  of  a nondescript-looking  animal,  who  carne 
into  the  room. 

“ Anan/*  said  the  fellow,  opening  his  eyes  wide  at  the  question. 

“ Is  thy  ñame  Wart,  I say  ? " said  the  Captain,  who  was  growing 
facetious  under  the  influcnce  of  his  tumbler  and  cigar. 

“ Noa,  I 'm  boots,"  said  the  apparition. 

“ Truíy,  thou  art  a vcry  ragged  boots/*  returned  the  Captain. 
(<  But,  I prithee,  good  boots,  step  for  me  as  far  as  the  house  in  H enley 
Street,  wliere  it  is  said  Shakspeare  was  born,  and  inquire  me  out 
there  one  Mister  Quintus  Martius  Mutius  Fitz-Eustaee,  a tall,  me- 
lancholy-looking  gentleman,  who  generally  wears  his  arms  wreathed 
like  a malcontent,  and  speaks  puling,  like  a beggar  at  Hailowmas. 
If  you  can't  discover  him  there,  run  your  eye  over  the  book  of 
ñames,  and  then  take  a glance  at  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room, 
in  order  to  see  if  he  hath  been  there,  and  inscribed  his  ñame  or  ini- 
tials  this  evening.  No  words,  my  good  boots,  ‘ perform  it,  or  else 
we  damn  thee.’  But,  hold,  herc*s  a teste*  for  thy  trouble  ; if  no 
sign  of  him  in  that  quarter,  put  a girdle  round  about  the  town,  and 
seek  him  aniidst  the  tombstones  in  the  cliurch-yard.” 

" Lord  help  your  honour  ! **  said  the  boots  ; “ how  long  do  you 
gie  I to  do  all  this  in  ? ** 

“Somewhere  about  forty  minutes/*  said  the  Captain. 

“ Whoy,  there  *s  ñames  enow  written  in  that  room,  where  Shak- 
speare was  born/'  said  the  boots, " to  reach  from  herc  to  London  in  a 
straight  line ; there  *s  not  a square  inch  in  any  part  o*  the  ceiling  or 
walls  where  you  could  clap  your  mark,  or  sign  your  ñame,  if  it  was 
to  get  ye  a hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  all  on  'em  the  most  book- 
lamed  and  high  eddicated  folks  in  the  world/* 

“ I know  it/*  said  the  Captain ; cc  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
eartli  they  come  to  kiss  that  shrine.  Neverthclcss,  do  as  I bid  thee, 
good  boots,  and  pocket  thy  gratuity.** 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  boots  returned,  with  gladsome  tidings. 
ct  I 've  found  un,  sir/*  he  said,  grinning. 

ff  *Fore  me  this  fellow  speaks/*  returned  the  Captain.  “ Well, 
sir,  what  then  ? did  you  tell  him  we  had  waited  supper  for  him,  and 
expccted  him  herc.  Where  was  he,  thou  anatoray  ? ** 

“ lie  wur  in  bed,  sir/*  said  the  boots,  “ and  fast  as  a church/* 

“ In  bed,  sir  ? **  said  the  Captain  ; “ where?  ’* 

((  Whoy,  in  Shakspeare*s  room,#  sir/*  said  the  boots.  “ The  oíd 
woman  as  shows  the  house  told  me  that  he  had  insisted  upon  sleep- 
ing  in  Shakspeare’s  room  ; so  she  had  sent  out  for  a mattress,  blan- 
kets,  and  pillow ; and  there  a be  stowed  away  snug  and  comfort- 
able.  ,The  oíd  dame  told  me  she  wur  sure  he  wur  some  lamed 

" This  has  been  ofteu  the  case.  Several  persona  have  insisted  on  sleeping  iu 
that  room. 
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man,  he  wur  so  absent  in  bis  mind,  and  tliat  lie  liad  gotten  into  bed 
with  bis  boots  and  liis  bat  on,  and  bis  umbrella  uiider  bis  arm/’ 

The  next  morning  tbc  Captain  was  awake  with  tbe  lark.  He  pro- 
posec\  a ramble  round  the  outskirts,  or  a stroll  along  tbe  banks  of 
tbe  Avon,  by  way  of  procuring  an  appctitc  for  breakfast,  and  I 
agreed  to  tbe  walk,  provided  he  would  consent  to  its  being  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  village  of  Shottery,  in  order  tbat  we  might  breatbe 
tbe  morning  air  in  a visit  to  tbe  cottage  of  Anne  Hathaway,  and  cali 
up  the  poet  en  passanl . 

When,  however,  we  reachéd  Shakspeare’s  birth-place,  we  found 
tbat  our  friend  had  already  donned  liis  clothes,  and  sallied  forth. 
For,  having  (tbe  oíd  lady  of  the  house  informed  us)  disco vered  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  the  table  before  the  window  of  the  room,  tbe 
document  liad  so  strangely  moved  him,  tbat  (fire  in  bis  eye,  and  tbe 
paper  in  liis  hand,)  be  liad  sallied  forth  at  least 

“ An  hour  before  the  worshipp’d  sun 
Peer’d  forth  the  golden  chumbera  of  the  cast.” 

We  continued  our  progress,  and  clearing  tbe  suburbs,  soon  found 
ourselves  in  tbose  verdant  and  delightful  meadows  leading  to  Shot- 
tery ; and  before  we  liad  trod  three  paces  from  the  higli-road,  after 
leaping  the  first  stile,  we  beheld  our  imaginative  friend  brusbing  the 
fresh  morning-dew  from  tbe  grass,  not  a couple  of  liundred  yards 
before  us.  ♦ 

“ Why,  liow  now,  monsieur  ? u said  tbe  Captain  wlien  we  neared 
him.  “ What  a lite  is  tbis,  that  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your 
company.” 

“ I cry  you  mcrcy,  gentlemen,"  returned  the  poet ; íf  but  last 
night  1 found  myself  unable  to  leave  tbe  yicinity  of  tbe  spot  on 
which  stood  New  Place,  tbe  mansión  Shakspeare  purcbased  of  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton  on  bis  retirement  from  London,  and  in  which  he  lived 
and  died.  ‘ Unhappy  was  the  clock  that  struck  the  hour’  in  which 
that  spot  of  earth  was  put  in  possession  of  one  so  unnatural,  so 
marble-hearted,  as  to  pulí  down  and  demolish  tbe  liouse  in  wliicb 
Shakspeare  spent  tbc  latter  days  of  bis  life ; and  even  oblitérate  all 
trace  of  its  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  and  fell  tbe  blessed  mul- 
berry-tree  he  planted  with  bis  own  bands.  At  the  bottoin  of  wliat 
was  formerly  the  garden  of  New  Place,  and  facing  the  Avon,  I en- 
tered  an  ancient-looking  inn  or  hostel ; and  which  was  formerly,  the 
hostess  assured  me,  (according  to  tradition  of  Stratford,)  used  by 
Master  Shakspeare.  Here,  in  a comfortable-looking  room,  in  which 
you  might  supposc  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek 
were  wont  to  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  ‘ till  their  brains  turned  like 
a parish  top/  I took  my  supper  of  cggs  and  bacon  ; after  which  I 
betook  myself  to  the  house  of  houses,  that  edilice  in  which  Shak- 
speare was  born.” 

“ The  butcher's  shop,”  said  the  Captain  ; “ and  there  you  passed 
the  night.  'The  sweeter  rest  was  tbine/ 

The  woodlands,  the  fields,  and  every  región  round,  were  instan  ti  y 
invested  with  a delicious  interest  when  we  thought  how  the  youth- 
ful  Shakspeare  had  ofttimes  bounded  along  that  very  path  on  the 
wings  of  love,  to  his  beloved  Anne  Hathaway.  We  can  imagine 
the  joyous  step  of  the  youth  across  these  paths. 
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u When  daisics  picd  and  violets  blue 
Did  paint  tlie  meadows  with  delight,” 

on  his  errand  to  meet  the  womanwhohad  entamed  the  spiritof  such 
a man.  During  these  rambles,  and  amidst  these  meadows,  perhaps, 
were  íirst  cngendercd  many  of  those  thoughts  which  afterwards  were 
ripened  into  those  charming  scenes,  such  as  are  depicted  in  his 
Twelfth  Night,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and  Lovc's  Labour  Lost. 
Doubtless,  in  his  eye  slie  was  unparagoned,  radian t,  exquisite,  and 
unmatchable  as  his  own  sweet  Imogen,  and  to  her  influence  at  this 
period  may  we  attribute  such  excellence  as  we  find  in  liis  Desde- 
mona,  Viola,  and  othcrs. 

We  now  crossed  a small  rivulet,  which  with  gentle  murmur 
glided  not  fifty  yards  from  the  cottage  we  sought ; the  small  brick 
bridge  across  the  stream  was  so  ancient  as  to  have  probably  been  the 
iden  ti cal  arch  which  Shakspeare  liad  often  trod  upon  in  olden  times. 
The  Captain  was  led  to  notice  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  foot 
going  through  a hole  as  he  crossed,  and  nearly  breaking  his  leg,  and 
he  cursed  in  his  agony,  the  stream,  the  bridge,  and  the  man  who  had 
built  it.  The  poet,  on  the  contrary,  contemplated  it  as  an  interest- 
ing  relie,  vowing  he  would  refresh  himself  in  the  pellucid  stream. 

We  now  made  our  way  into  Anne  Hathaway’s  cottage,  and,  seat- 
ing  ourselves  beneath  the  ampie  chimney,  examined  the  interior  at 
our  leisure. 

The  cottage  in  which  the  Hathaways  lived  is  that  of  a substantial 
yeoman  of  the  time  of  Eljzabeth ; there  was  all  that  delightful  oíd 
world  and  comfortable  look  about  it,  which  we  in  vain  seek  for  in 
the  squalid-looking,  ill-built,  worse  contrived,  and  rapidly  run  up 
buildings  of  our  own  formal  days,  and  in  which  our  cottagers  live 
like  pigs  in  a sty.  Hcre  was  to  be  found  the  ampie  chimney,  beneath 
which  the  whole  family  were  wont  to  assemble  after  the  toil  of  the 
day,  whilst  they  listened  to  “ the  wind  and  rain  beat  dark  Decem- 
bcr."  Here  was  the  diamond  paned  window,  and  the  huge  travers- 
ing  oaken  beam,  and  the  companionable  fire-side  bench ; and  here, 
perhaps,  had  young  Shakspeare  sat  “ in  wdntry  tedious  nights,”  with 
the  good  oíd  folks,  and  listened  to  their  tales 

“ Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  hetid,” 

whilst  he  gazed  upon  “ sweet  Anne  Page,"  their  daughter. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  woinan  of  the  cottage ; “ and  here  ’s  the  very 
bench,  too,  that  he  used  to  sit  on.  It  ’s  called  in  the  village  Shak- 
speare's  courting-chair." 

The  oíd  oaken  settlc,  so  called,  was  sufficiently  venerable-looking 
and  worm-eaten  to  justify  the  belief.  Its  dilapidated  State,  how- 
ever,  was  no  bar  to  the  poet's  determination  to  seat  himself  upon  the 
bench  on  which  Shakspeare  had  so  often  sat  and  wliispered  a flatter- 
ing  tale  in  Anne  Hathaway’s  ear  ; the  consequence  of  which  was,  the 
fracture  of  the  piece  of  furniture,  and  his  own  downfall. 

After  we  had  strollcd  into  the  orchard,  “Mine  orchard  ; where,  in 
an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a last  year's  pippin  of  mine  own  graffmg,’' 
the  owner  of  the  cottage  invited  us  to  ascend  and  view  the  room 
which  was  called  Anne  Hathaway's  bedroom,  and  in  which  stood  a 
curiously  and  somewhat  elaborately-carved  bedstead,  which  she  in- 
formed  us  was  shown  as  Anne  Hathaway's  bed.  It  was  an  an- 
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cient-looking  and  curiously-carved  affair,  but  evidently  had  been 
originally  intended  for  some  great  mansión  of  a former  day.  The 
poet,  however,  was  satisfied  with  it  as  it  was,  and  took  a sketch  of  it 
on  the  spot. 


TIOUC.n  SKETCH  O F ANNE  HATHAWAY’s  BED. 

The  cottage,  with  its  orchard  and  its  garden,  had  evidently  fallen 
from  its  former  estáte  in  every  particular.  That  which  had  once 
been  “a  good  dwelling/*  although  by  no  means  “a  rich,”  was  now, 
it  was  easily  to  be  seen,  with  all  its  means  and  appliances  for  com- 
fort, ncither  so  comfortably  or  so  neatly  kept  as,  perhaps,  it  was 
wont  to  be  in  the  olden  time.  ít  looked  half-furnished,  half-habit- 
able,  and  poverty-struck.  The  orchard,  too,  which  in  former  days 
showed  its  blossom,  its  fruit,  and  its  grassy  carpet  in  the  front,  was 
now  (even  whatremained  of  it,)  neglected-looking  and  waste,  whilst 
the  garden  was  cruelly  invaded  by  a row  of  newly-built  cottages. 

There  was,  however,  the  littlc  well  of  clear  water  before  the 
door,  from  which,  perhaps,  Shakspeare  had  ofttimes  taken  a cooling 
draught ; and  some  few  other  rural  and  moss-covered  rcmains  of  his 
day,  to  note  that  which  once  had  been. 

We  wandered  once  more  into  the  church,  and  at  length  we  were 
fain  to  commend  our  poetical  friend  to  his  own  content  and  con- 
templations,  and  wend  our  way  homewards  without  him.  We  left 
him  lcaning  against  the  wall  in  the  chancel,  with  his  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  epitaph  at  his  feet — a solitary  devotee,  whilst  the  sun 
streamed  in  rainbow  hues,  from  the  lofty  Gothic  window,  upon  the 
plain  flat  stone,  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the  bard 
repose. 
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VALENTINES  DAY. 

BY  ELIZABETU  SIIERIDAN  CAREY. 

Of  all  tlie  montlis  in  the  Calendar,  not  one  is  regarded  with  so 
many  hopes,  fears,  blushes,  tears,  siglis,  presentiments,  and  palpita- 
tions,  as  the  pluvious  February.  Truc , bis  skies  are  watery ; bis 

breathings  chiíl  i bis  moods  uncertain,  now  frcczing,  and  now  thaiv- 
ing ; bis  sunsbine  is  brief,  and,  like  the  smiles  of  the  world,  fugitive, 
and  somewbat  uncbeering ; bis  ílowcrs  are  few,  and  timid,  and  pallid 
of  complexión,  saving  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses.  The  feathered 
cboristers  which  salute  him  seem  scarcely  in  earuest  with  tlieir  song, 
as  if  yet  lioarse  and  benumbed  with  the  winter's  rudeness.  “ The 
household  bird  with  the  red  stomaclier," — he  whom  Reynolds,  and 
Gainsborougb,  and  Collins,  did  not  disdain  to  paint, — it  is  true,  chants 
bis  recjuiem,  and  appears  less  shy  and  fearfnl  than  bis  companions. 
Again,  the  “lyrique  lark,"  roused  and  gladdened  by  some  breath  of 
tlie  coming  spring,  — some  wandering  trace  of  azure  in  the  sky,  peers 
with  bis  brigbt  eyes  from  bis  hidden  nest,  and,  sbaking  the  dew  from 
bis  dappled  breast,  ventures  into  tbe  regions  of  air.  While  afar,  in 
some  thorny  brake,  tbe  blackbird  and  tbe  missle-thrush  inay  be  beard 
inaking  faint  essay  of  tlieir  notes. 

But,  in  our  latitude,  at  least,  Febrnary  has  no  sea  of  sunsbine, — no 
delicious  liaze  of  ametbvst,  — no  purple  twilight,  sucli  as  Claude,  and 
Ruth,  and  Cuyp,  have  poured  lipón  tlieir  cnnvass ; no  deep  umbrageous 
woods,  and  leafy  bowers, — no  wide-spreading  corn-tieids  and  furzy 
uplands,  — no  mellow,  fruit-laden  orcbards,  — no  i(  trim  gardens"  rife 
with  Howers  and  fragrance,  and  musical  with  bees,  and  glittering  with 
butteríiies,  — no  streams  running  pleasantly  between  green  mossy 
banks,  — and  no  brooks  issuing  with  a bubbling  cadenee  from  beneatii 
tbe  fern-fringed  roots  of  some  ancient  oak,  or  leaping,  like  a tliread  of 
crystal,  out  of  tbe  puré  limestone  rock.  In  fact,  he  lias  no  flowers, — 
no  minstrelsy,  — no  sunsbine,  — nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  tbe 
lavish  attractions  of  still  later  months ; and  yet,  dotli  February , — grey, 
and  coid,  and  captious,  and  misty  February  bkar  away  the  bell  ! 

Rut,  whence  is  this?  Ry  wbat  rigbt “ written  or  prescriptive,”  dotli 
be  assume  tbis  supremacy  ? Hath  not  March  (<  dust,"  “ one  busliel  ” 
of  which  tbe  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  declareth  “ is  wortb  a King’s 
ransom  ? ” And  dotli  not  tbe  throstle,  bland  rival  of  tbe  nigbtingale, 
salute  bim  with  itsstrains?  And  hatli  no  poor  Clare,  tbe  peasant- 
bard,  aílirmed  that  now 

“ Just  to  say  the  snring  is  come, 

The  violet  suiilcs  from  lier  woodland  borne  M ? 

Hath  not  April  bis^daisy  trim,"  the  darling  of  Malherbe ; u la 
bella  Marguerile,”  “ la  Paqucrelte  vivace  tbe  “Flore  de  primavera 
i(  Tbe  little  dazie  that  at  evening  closes/’ — “ The  wee,  modest,  crimson- 
tipped  ílow'r," — “ Tbe  starveling  in  a scanty  vest," — that  “ Golden  tufte 
witbin  a silver  crowne — that  pet  of  tbe  poet  to  which  all  have  done 
lionour  ? Hath  he  not  also  bis  daffodils,  and  “ pleasant  primrose,"  bis 
brigbt  buds,  and  bis  wild  llusli  of  blossoms  of  all  conceivable  tints  ? 
And  tbe  cuckoo’s  sbout  beard  on  tbe  far-uíf  beatli ; and,  passing  all 
praise, 
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<€  The  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees/* 
the  niglitingale,  sweet  minstrel  of  tlie  tliorn,- — sad  Pililo  niel, 

“ Most  musical — most  melancholy  n \ 

Hath  not  “the  flowery  May  his  honeysuckle  and  hyacintli,  haw- 
thorn,  and  “ sweet  eglantine,”  his  vale-lily,  and  cowslips,  and  king- 
cups, — his  tender  foliage,  and  soft  green  blades  ? 

Lo  ! June — entcretk  he  not 

u Arrayed 

In  green  lcaves 

and  doth  he  not  bring 

u Balm  on  the  breezc,  and  blossoms  on  the  bougli, 

Fair  fruits,  and  flow’rs  tliat  forth  thcir  fragrancc  fling, 

As  thriftlcss  prodigáis  ? ” 

Ilath  he  not 

“ Songs  of  birds,  and  elcar,  bluc,  clondlcss  ski  es/' 

the  “ smiles  and  minstrelsy  of  nature”  ? And,  doth  not  he  bring  with 
liim  the  rose — “ the  garden’s  queen,” — the  type  of  loveliness, — 

“ The  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  bowcrs, 

The  oltish  of  meads,  the  cye  of  flowcrs  *’  ? 

Whilst  July  hath  the  jasmine,  the  clematis,  and  the  lily, 

“ Whiter  tlian  the  ocean-surf ;’* 

the  bright  blue  convolvulus,  and  the  Indian  pink,  and  a whole  host  of 
rare  blossoms,  and  nectareous  fruits ; and,  crowning  all,  tlie  proinise 
of  the  liarvest  is  written  in  every  joyous  field. 

Then  comes  the  generous  profusión  of  Angust,  when  the  burr  of  the 
sickle  sounds  cheerily  in  the  fields,  and  the  mellow  strain  of  the  reaper 
comes  joyously  on  the  ear,  raising  up  visions  of  peace  and  plenteous- 
ness  — of  loaded  wains,  and  barns  overflowing,  and  humble  gleaners 
made  happy. 

Septcmber , too,  appears  with  his  ripened  fruits,  u the  downy  peacli,” 
“ the  shining  plums,"  “ the  fragrant  nectarine/*  “ the  purple  grape," 
and  “ luscious  fig  ;*'  the  gorgeous  livery  of  his  woods,  and  the  golden 
splendour  of  his  sunset-skies. 

And  yet  stanch  February  thinketh  nought  of  tliese ; for  he  hath 
spells  inore  potent,  charms  more  alluring,  claims  more  imperative ; and, 
in  proof,  he  appealeth  to  some  two  hundred  thousand  signatures  that 
attest  the  fact.  Olí!  gentle  Valentine ! reverend  Valen  tiñe!  good 
Saint  Valentine  ! thy  festival  is  more  heedfully  celebrated  thnn  that  of 
any  other  saint  in  the  calendar  ! 

Long  before  the  advent  of  thy  wished-for  “ 14th,”  every  booksellcr's 
window  becomes  a “ gallery  of  pictures/*  a “ paradise  of  delights ; ” 
nay,  u chandlers,”  and  divers  small  shopkeepers  in  other  ‘Mines/*  ven- 
ture  to  patronise  the  fine  arts ; and  even  itinerant  apple-venders  spccu- 
late  on  the  day,  embellishing  dead  walls,  and  the  insides  of  umbrellas, 
with  a galaxy  of  dainty  devices,  mingled  with  the  choicest  effusions  of 
Catnach,  than  which  a tulip-bed  is  less  gorgeous,  the  verse  of  Hafiz 
less  impassioned.  Behold  the  mischievous  little  boy-god  summoning  to 
his  aid  the  Muses  of  Poetry  and  Painting ! Observe  the  designs,  at 
once  graceful  and  spirited,  pensive  and  winning ; intricate  and  fan- 
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ci ful*  yet,  doubtlessly,  most  appropriate.  Ilearts  bleeding,  if  not 
broken ; and  darts  piercing  as  the  Partliian ; true  lovcrs'  knots,  less 
indissoluble  than  the  Gordian  ,*  quivers  well  stocked,  and  bows  well- 
strung ; heathen  altars  and  Christian  steeples ; cooing  turtles  and 
chubby  Cupids!  Glance  at  the  groups  of  lilies,  and  pansies,  and 
violets,  myrtles  and  jessamines,  “ fbrget-me-nots'*  and  “ love-lies- 
bleedings/*  — each  illustrated  by  verses,  which,  if  borrowed , the  bor- 
rower  ardently  prays  may  be  considered  his  ovvn.  Here  is  a rose  as  big 
as  a broccoli,  and  píentifully  bestudded  with  thorns  : we  behold  it,  and 
sigh  with  the  elegant  Malherbe, 

“ Que  d’épines,  Ainour,  accompagncnt  les  roses  1 }> 

Here,  too,  is  a stout  ovcr-sized  heart  frying  iu  its  own  ílames,  and, 
that  being  not  sutliciently  typical  of  the  inamorato’s  sufferings,  deli- 
cately  spitted  upon  a bouncing  arrow,  large  as  the  cloth-yard  shaft  of 
ancient  days.  There  is  a dove  with  a mosaic  chain  round  its  neck,  and 
a most  palpably  sealed  letter  in  its  bilí,  ílutteriug  towards  a gallant 
young  gen t lemán,  imposingly  attired  in  the  brightest  of  blue  body-coats, 
the.gayest  of  waistcoats,  and  the  whitest  of  jeans.  In  this  córner  is 
the  pictured  semblance  of  a disconsolate  inuiden,  habited  in  white 
muslin,  with  pink  shoes  on  her  feet,  her  hair  flowing  dishevelled  on 
“ her  bare  neck  of  snow/'  and  a lily- white  handkerchief  in  her  lily- 
white  hand ; the  back-ground  presenting  a lively  portraiture  of  Oíd 
Ocean,  as  he  is  wont  to  appeur  when  ruílled  by  a north-wester : a dis- 
tant  sail  completes  the  scene.  Need  we  whisper  to  the  admiring 
foreigner  that  this  particular  design  is  trcs-recherché  at  Wapping  Oíd 
Stairs  ? 

But  fancy  runs  riot  in  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  subjects,  and, 

] ike  the  fiy  in  the  honey-pot,  we  are  smothered  in  sweets.  The  fine 
frenzy  of  the  poet  and  the  fair  tints  of  the  painter  provide  Valentines 
of  all  sorts  and  sentiments,  to  suit  every  condition  of  humanity,  and 
every  variety  of  la  belle  passion . 

And  lo  1 rvhen  the  seleetions  are  made  and  paid  for, — when  the  mil- 
lions  of  the  enamoured  retire  to  con  over,  and  fill  up,  and  fold,  and  in- 
dorse,  and  seal  the  delicious  chosen  — the  “ Best  Japan”  the  <f  Dia- 
minc,”  the  “Pellucid,”  the  €t Anticorrosivo*9  “ writin gjluid"  (ink  is  no 
inore)  Üows  not  in  “ sixpenny  bottles  "-full,  ñor  in  pints,  ñor  quarts, 
ñor  even  gallons,  but  in  streams,  in  rivers,  in  floods,  and  torrents.  The 
plumos  of  the  swan,  and  the  crow,  and  the  good  grey-goose  glide  dain- 
tily  over  the  “ scented,"  — the  “ satin,” — the  “ tinted/*  — - the  ‘c  em- 
bossed/' — the  “ illuminated/' — the  “ liot-pressed,” — the  “ wire- 
wove/* — the  (( gilt," — and  the  “ plain/*  which  oíler  themselves  as  the 
fitting  missives  of  love. 

Poets  of  all  magnitudes  woo  inspiration ; and  straightway  merciless 
imputations  are  cast  upon  the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  stars,  which  lu- 
minaries  are  immediately  and  unrelentingly  shorn  of  their  brilliancy, 
and  sacriticed  to  the  sur¡)assing  lustre  of  as  many  eyes, — black,  blue, 
and  grey, — as  there  are  bright  beaming  genis  in  the  heavens.  Then 
the  rose  is  flouted,  and  jeered,  and  said  to  4Í  look  palé/'  and  die  with 
envy/’  beside  the  vermillion  cheeks  of  some  thousand  scores  of  <c  Ju- 
liaro/*  “ Emmarí,"  íf  Laurarí,"  Betties,  Kates,  Pollies,  Patties,  Janes, 
and  Jcnnies;  and  the  lily  is  not  painted  white  indeed,  but  politely 
jaundiced,  being  less  fair  than  their  brows,  and  less  puré  than  their 
lingera  ; and,  finally,  the  breath  of  the  violet  is  libelled  as  “ beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt  less  frngrant " than  the  respirations  of  the  same  mui- 
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titudc  of  young  ladies.  Cuvier’s  tliree  kingdoms — animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  — are  ransacked  to  do  justice  to  tlie  never-to-be-enougb 
admired  cliarms  of  the  conquering  fair  who  huid  a million  gallaut 
licarts  in  thrall.  The  antelope  is  less  graceful,  the  dove  less  immacu- 
late,  the  diamondless  lucent,  the  pearlless  transparente  than  tliemove- 
ments,  cheeks,  lips,  oyes,  and  teeth  of  those  masterpieces  of  creation. 
Now  do  the  clerks  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  pray  for  an  Act  of  Par- 
iiament  "to  restrain  ” or  “ prohibit ” the  correspondence  of  the  gentle 
Saint  Valentino, — NOW  do  the  indefatigable  gentlenien  who  philanthro- 
pically  distribute  the  letters  of  an  anxious  and  amiable  public,  groan 
beneath  the  excessive  burthen  of  “ waste-paper  ” and  “ fooUcap,”  and 
medítate  upon  the  propriety  of  a strike  for  an  increase  of  salary. 
Now  doth  Miss  Lucy  bribe  Prudence,  the  housemaid,  to  secretly 
cali  at  the  Dead-letter  Oílice  for  the  cruelly-intercepted  Valentine ; 
and  now  doth  the  said  Prudence  glory  in  her  own  “ riglit  and  privi- 
lege”  to  “take  in  as  many  Walentines  on  her  own  account”  as  the 
tailor,  buteher,  baker,  grocer,  carpenter,  and  cobbler  are  ready  and  will- 
ing  to  send  her. 

Now,  if  May- Fair  cannot  precisely  sympathisc  witli  Cheapside, — 
if  the  peeress  look  down  disdainfully  upon  a festival  thrice  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  publican^  lieiress,  — still  doth  the  drawing-rooms  of  cer- 
tain  longitudes  share  with  the  scullery  in  a pleasing  alarm.  JMiss 
Georgina  Lavinia  Celestina  Swipes  hangeth  languishingly  over  her 
guitar,  and  Betlv  Dobbs  museth  tendorly  above  her  disn-clotli,  from 
the  influence  of  the  same  soft  apprehension.  All  Ilighgate  and  Ilamp- 
stead, — all  Brixton,  Camberwell,  and  Croydon,  — all  Ilammersmith 
and  Turnham  Green  are  on  the  verge  of  bysterícs,  and  hearts  beatwitb 
a strange  sensation  as  the  red-coated  gentleman,  politely  cognomcned 
“ Walker  the  Twopenny  Postman/*  crossetb  the  Street,  and  the  right 
hand  of  the  saíne  gentleman  acquittetb  itself  of  a thundering  double- 
knock  at  the  door. 

Now  the  ladies  located  *on  the  basement  grow  nervous  and  fidgety, 
in  anticipation  of  certain  customary  tributes  to  tbeir  cbarms ; and  lo ! 
at  the  startling  summons  cook  Bietli  from  the  dripping-pan,  and  liousc- 
maid  flingeth  down  her  duster  to  clutch  the  "w'ritten  inwentory  **  of 
their  perfections  from  their  adoring  love-ycrs.  And  oh  ! the  toomulls 
with  which  these  delicate  functionaries  gloat  upon  the  snowy  envelope, 
the  niysterious  Symbol  of  “ the  kissM  dropped  with  a tender  signifi- 
canee,  and  the  seal,  like  a mandarín  saucer,  bearing  a heart  impaled 
and  burning,  and  embellished  on  the  cxcrguc  with  the  lively  elligy  of 
a thumb  from  naturc  ! Oh!  the  unuttcrable  complacency  with  whicli 
tliey  see  themselves  saluted  in  fair  black-and-white,  with  the  defer- 
ential  formality  of  f<  JMiss  ! ” And  olí  ! the  unspeakable  ecstasy  with 
which  they  discover  tliat  there  are  some , and  "raal  good  judges  too! 
as  considers  'em  a wast  deal  lovelier,  an'  more  genteeíer,  and  more  of 
the  lady  than  their  missises.” 

Now  — ay,  now,  indeed > all  but  the  “ doucc  married  folk,”  who,  in 
the  sober,  sad  reality,  have  nothing  to  sigh  for  — but  freedom  — all  are 
on  the  qui  vive ; and,  despite  the  united  attractions  of  his  eleven  bro- 
ther  months,  — despite  their  blossoms  and  birds,  bluc  skies  and  sun- 
beams, — sheep-shearing,  hay-making,  and  harvest«home, — hop-picking, 
fruit-gathering,  and  mistletoe-ing,  — Fchruary , without  a leaf  on  his 
brow,  or  a ílower  in  his  traiu,  — coid  and  capricious,  blustering,  and 
weeping,  and  scowling, — Fehruary  Fill-dyke  is  welcomed  with  an  im- 
patient  tremor  of  delight  from  John  0’Groat‘s  to  Land's-End. 
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EVENING  SONG  OF  THE  NORMANDY  FISHERMEN. 

BY  W.  JONES. 

ct  Priez  pour  iious,  ctoilc  ele  la  iner  ! ** 


Fray  for  us,  star  of  tlie  sea  ! 

Through  tlie  mist  of  the  even  we  cali  on  thee  : 
Motlier  etemal ! be  tliou  our  guide, 

And  light  with  thy  beaming  thc  dark  flowing  tide. 
Fierce  thc  dark  clouds  tbat  o’ershadow  thc  night, 
And  steal  o’er  our  souls  with  a tlirill  of  delight. 

The  winds  murmur  hoarsely,  the  waves  rise  in  foam, 
Shinc  forth,  star  of  beauty,  and  lcad  us  to  lióme ! 

Fray  For  us,  star  of  the  sea  ! 

As  alone  on  the  waters  we  worship  thee  ! 

Thou  hast  Iieard  us,  for  lo  ! in  thc  bright’ning  west, 
Adoral)le  one  ! thou  art  showing  thy  crest, 

A bcacon  of  íove  to  thc  wcary  and  lonc, 

A symbol  of  merey  when  all  iiopc  is  gone. 

The  winds  murmur  hoarsely,  thc  waves  rise  in  foam, 
Shinc  on,  star  of  beauty,  and  lcad  us  to  borne  ! 

Fray  for  us,  star  of  the  sea  ! 

And  for  tliose  whom  we  love,  not  watching  tlicc, 

The  y offer  their  vows  at  the  fisherman’s  shrine,* 

And  bless  thee  thnt  o’er  us  thou  deignest  to  shinc  ! 
Fondly  they  wait  us  by  Scine’s  lovcly  shore, 

With  hearts  tliat  are  throbbing  to  hail  us  once  more. 
The  winds  murmur  hoarsely,  thc  waves  rise  in  foam, 
Shinc  on,  star  of  beauty,  and  lcad  us  to  borne  ! 

Fray  for  us,  star  of  the  sea  ! 

Ave  Alaria  ! we  glorify  thee  ! 

Soon,  soon  shall  we  rest  from  our  toil  on  the  deep, 
For  dim  in  the  distance  is  Hcve’s  rugged  steep  ; 

Now  Havre  is  secn,  spreading  forth  ’neath  thc  hill 
That  o’erlooks  it  in  mnjcsty,  fair  Ingonville  ! 

The  winds  murmur  hoarsely,  thc  waves  rise  in  foam, 
Shine  on,  star  of  beauty,  and  load  us  to  borne ! 


* On  the  heights  of  Ilonfleur,  a picturesque  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine, 
(celebrated  by  Washington  Irving  in  one  of  bis  most  atfecting  tales,  u Annette  De- 
larbe,)  is  a small  clmpel  sitúate  amidst  the  most  remóte  scencry.  llefore  going  on 
any  perilous  enterprise,  the  fisherman  here  places  bis  votive  offering,  imploring  the 

intercession  of  “ Our  liady  of  Grace.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  which  Richard  Savago  bows  to  a new  acquaintance,  and  makes  a second  experi- 

ment  upon  the  patieuce  of  tlie  piíblic.  Mr.  Wilks  introduces  liim  to  Sir  Richard 

Steele. 

Ajüout  a fortnight  after  I had  sent  my  comedy  to  Mr.  Wilks, 
Gregory  handed  me  a lctter  from  that  gentleman,  which  had  been 
brought  to  his  lodgings.  I had  addresscd  the  play  from  thence, 
Gregory’s  abode  being  in  a less  remóte  and  a more  learned  quarter 
of  the  town.  The  letter  was  couched  in  very  polite  terms ; and 
while  it  contained  a highly  flattering  opinión  of  the  piece,  somewhat 
dashed  my  expectations  by  the  intimation,  that  the  then  present 
time  of  the  year  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  production  of 
trifles  of  that  description.  The  writer,  however,  desired  to  see  me 
on  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Wilks  received  me  just  as  I had  reason  to  expect.  He  was  at 
once  humane,  considérate,  and  polite.  He  told  me  that,  whatever 
the  merit  of  my  play  might  be,  it  could  hardly  prove  a source  of 
much  advantage  to  me,  if  brought  out  so  late  in  the  season.  He 
added,  howcver,  that  its  immediate  production  might  be  of  incidental 
benefit  to  me.  I was  curious  to  know  his  meaning. 

“ May  I inquire,"  said  he,  “ how  yon  carne  to  send  your  play  to 
me  ? It  is  truc  I am  a manager  of  the  theatre  ; but  I llave  never  set 
myselfup  for  a judge  of  dramatic  performances ; and,  indeed,  have 
studiously  abstained  from  taking  upon  myself  any  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  a decisión  upon  tliem.  Now, 
there  is  a gentleman  arnongst  us,  to  whoin  it  seems  to  me  surprising 
that  you  had  not  applied.” 

“ Mr.  Cihber  ? ” I inquired.  “ I llave  heard  that  Mr.  Cibber  is  a 
great  judge — ” 

“ I do  not  mean  Mr.  Cibber/,  he  returned.  cí  Cibber  is  a w'orthy 
man,  and  has  a due  opinión  of  his  own  merit,  as  we  all  have  ; al- 
thougli  all  of  us  do  not  choose  to  let  the  \Vorld  see  it.  To  sav  the 
truth,  the  man  who  wrote  ‘ The  Careless  Husband ' must  be  a man  of 
some  merit.  I3nt  I meant  a man  of  far  higher  pretensions, — Sir 
Richard  Steele/' 

I do  not  know,  sir,"  said  I,  “ whether  any  particulars  of  my  un- 
fortunate  history  may  have  reached  your  ear ; but  I am  indirectly 
connected  with  Colonel  Brett,  betwreen  whom  and  Sir  Richard  a very 
cióse  intimacy  subsists.  I refrained  from  sending  my  play  to  him 
on  that  account,  and  on  that  account  alone." 

“ Mr.  Savage,"  said  Wilks,  “ I do  know  your  history,  and  so  does 
Sir  Richard  Steele.  You  are  quite  mistaken,  I assure  you,  if  you 
suppose  that  any  man  could  influence  Sir  Richard  to  do  an  injustice, 
or  to  pass  a slight  upon  another ; and  you  are  not  less  in  error  if 
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you  imagine  that  Colonel  Brett  would  instígate  him  against  you.  I 
Lave  lieard  tlie  Colonel  spcak  of  you  in  the  highest  terms.” 

I explained  that  I liad  no  such  suspicion  of  Colonel  Brett;  and 
that  my  reason  for  declining  to  submit  my  play  to  Sir  Richard  was, 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  I owed  any  advancement  1 might  attain  to 
my  mother's  connexions. 

“ To  that  person,"  T said,  in  conclusión,  “I  will  owe  nothing." 

“ This  is  not  your  first  play,  I think,  Mr.  Savage  ? " 

ft  No,  sir.  I confided  a small  piece  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who — ” 

“ Placed  the  profits  in  his  own  pocket,”  interrupted  Wilks.  “Oh  ! 
this  money  ! It  ouglit  to  be  wortli  more  than  it  is,  seeing  the  de- 
vices  men  practise  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  Mr.  Bullock,  sir,  is  a person 
who,  it  is  to  be  lioped,  loves  God  better  than  man,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  loves  himself  above  all.  Enough  of  him.  I llave  something 
pleasant  to  tell  you.  Sir  Richard  Steele  is  very  desirous  of  seeing 
yon.  You  will  cali  upon  me  again  in  a few  days,  when  I shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  about  what  time  we  shall  bring  out  your  play.  In 
the  mean  time,  I shall  liave  ascertained  from  Sir  Richard  when  it 
will  be  convenient  that  you  should  wait  upon  him." 

I exprcsscd  my  aeknowledgments  of  his  kindness,  and  saying  I 
would  trespass  on  his  time  no  longer,  aróse  to  leave.  He  took  meby 
the  hand.  “ Pardon  me — one  moment."  He  stood  for  some  time 
in  apparent  reflection,  and  then  said,  somewhat  abruptly, — 

<f  Mr,  Savage,  you  see  a man  before  you  who  has  known  more 
distress  than,  he  sincerely  hopea,  you  will  ever  be  called  upon  to 
suffer, — who  has  many  a time  wanted  a friend  to  say  to  him,  { Wilks, 
take  this,  or  that,  — whatever  it  might  be”  (he-said  these  last  words 
with  an  emphasis,)  “and  who  has  sometimes  found  such  a friend. 
You  must  permit  me  to  show  my  sense  of  your  merit  in  the  manncr 
rnost  agreeable  to  myself.”  So  saying,  he  placed  a purse  into  my 
hand.  1 hesitated,  and  was  about  to  decline  it.  I know  not  why  I 
should  liave  done  so ; for,  if  it  be  a disgrace  to  accept  money,  or 
anything  else,  when  it  is  freely  oíTcrcd,  I cannot  see  liow  there  can 
be  any  merit  in  the  tender.  I am  certain  I obliged  Wilks  by  taking 
the  money.  He  told  me  so,  and  I believed  him.  And  for  many 
a sum  of  money  was  I his  debtor  (he  would  not  have  permitted  me 
to  say  this)  afterwards. 

I took  my  leave  of  him  with  such  thanks  as  my  heart  dictated, 
and  sallied  into  the  Street  more  impressed,  I am  ashamed  to  say, — but 
I should  be  more  ashamed  to  keep  it  back, — with  a sense  of  my  own 
merit,  than  of  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wilks.  As  I was  ever  one  of 
those  who,  whenever  a stroke  of  good  fortune  befáis  them,  cannot 
keep  it  to  themselves,  but  must  forthwith  impart  it  to  somebody,  I 
determined,  my  immediate  friend  Gregory  being  engaged  at  the 
Custom-house,  upon  seeking  Merehant.  A man  of  business,  how- 
ever  methodical,  is  sometimes  missing  ;*  you  cannot  light  upon  him  ; 
but  a man  without  money  who  liangs  loose  upon  the  town,  is  always 
to  be  found.  I took  my  chance  of  Merehant  in  Drury  Lañe,  and 
found  him  there. 

He  stared  at  the  elegance  of  my  apparel.  “ Eh? — how  is  this  ? ” 
said  he.  “What  slice  of  a rainbow  has  fallen  to  your  share?  But 
I forgot, — you  lodge  with  a tailor.  Come,  come,  you  outstrip  your 
beard.  Poor  Martin  !— but  martins  build  in  strange  places." 

I did  not  think  it  wortli  wliile  to  undeceive  him.  “ Why,  you 
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know,  Mercliant,  a man  must  make  a figure  in  tlie  world,  if  lie 
wishes  to  hold  liis  footing  in  it.  But  yon  look  melancholy.  We 
must  diñe  together." 

“ Life  is  a scene  of  misery,”  said  he ; “but  that  everybody  knows 
who  has  stared  up  at  thc  oracular  mouth  of  liis  grandmother.  Poor 
Lovell  lies  dead  above  stairs." 

1 was  shocked  beyond  expression.  I liad  seen  him  only  a few 
days  previously. 

“ He  went  oíT  at  three  days’  notice,”  resuuicd  Merchant,  “and  of 
Course  I am  very  sorry  for  it.  But  1 ara  most  sorry  that  lie  should 
llave  insisted  tipon  seeing  me  in  his  last  moments.  Such  scenes  give 
a fellow  the  spleen.  Can't  a man  go  on  a long  journey  without  ask- 
ing  all  his  friends  to  see  him  off  ? " 

“ What  did  he  say  to  you  ? " I inquired. 

“ Don't  ask  me.  He  wished  cliiefly  that  you  should  be  sent  for, 
saying  it  would  be  a salutary  lesson  to  you  as  long  as  you  lived. 
He  liad  turned  over  a new  leaf,  as  he  called  it,  during  the  last  week 
or  two,  and  was  going  on,  I believe,  fairly  enough, — Stephens  liad 
liopcs  of  him, — when,  as  fate  would  have  it,  JDeath  comes  and  trips 
up  his  heels.  You  should  have  seen  him,  or  rather  you  should  not 
have  seen  him,  last  night.  There  was  Stephens  by  his  side,  holding 
his  haiul ; his  companions,  myself  included,  standing  about  the  room, 
talking  in  knots  of  two  and  three,  — poking  their  fingers,  raising 
their  shoulders,  lifting  their  eyebrows  at  each  other.  Whispers — 
‘ Depend  upon  this' — ‘I'm  sure  of  that' — ‘ Poor  fellow  ! ' — * His 
time 's  come' — and  more  of  that  kind.  Tomkins,  the  host,  and  his 
wife  in  a comer,  in  tribulation  for  their  long  score,  — the  only 
sincere  mourners  present.  And  he! — Heavens ! I shall  never 
forget  it ! — raving,  all  unprepared,  hideous  surprise — all  overtaken 
— * What  is  this  ? ' — c ÍIow  is  this  ? ' — f Why  is  this  ? ' — witli  a high 
voice,  as  though  not  himself,  but  a strange  spirit  were  calling  forth 
from  him,  wringing  his  hands,  larnenting  his  past  dceds  — his  mis- 
deeds  lie  called  them  — adi u ring  us  all,  as  we  hoped  for  mercy,  to 
pray  for  him  first,  and  ourselves  afterwards." 

“ This  is  a frightful  account,"  cried  I. 

“ A truce  to  it,"  cried  Merchant.  “ If  you  can  derive  any  moral 
benefit  from  what  I have  told  you,  I am  glad  of  it.  Now,  let  us 
have  some  of  your  dinner — not  liere,  though — this  is  too  sad  a place 
to  eat  in.  Let  us  to  Covent  Garden,  and  forget  our  sorrows  a while 
over  a stcak  and  a bottle.  But  how,"  he  resumed,  as  we  walked 
along,  “have  you  contrived  to  get  some  money  together?  Have 
you  liad  a dream  of  an  oíd  vexed  fellow  with  a gasli  in  his  wind~ 
pipe,  waving  you  forth  to  an  oíd  tree  in  the  middle  of  a field  ?— 
and  have  you  borrowed  a spade,  and  dug,  and  dug,  till,  lo  ! the 
aged  man’s  ill-gotten  wealth,  in  bags  accurately  labclled  ? ” 

“ I have  lately  met  with  an  oíd  schoolfellow,"  said  I,  “ who  has 
stood  my  friend  by  advancing  me  a few  guineas.'’ 

“An  oíd  schoolfellow,  with  the  oíd  play-ground  fcelings?  " cried 
he.  “ How  I should  like  to  see  such  a rarity  ! He  should  be  laid  up 
in  Don  Saltero’ s muscum.*  My  flock,  with  whom  I was  folded,  have 

* Saltcr  was  a noted  barber,  wlio  began  to  make  a collection  of  natural  curiosi- 
tifiR,  which  acquired  him  the  ñame  (supposed  to  have  been  given  him  by  Steele)  of 
Don  Saltero.  He  kept  h coíFee-house  at  Cbelseíi,  wliere  bis  ouriosities  might  be  seen. 
I am  not  sure  that  bis  museum  does  not  still  exist. 
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got  them  into  wolves'  clothing,  and  the  bidés  fit  tliem  to  a miracle.” 
After  dinner,  when  tbe  wine  liad  begun  to  excrcisc  its  influence 
upon  us,  Merchant  discourscd  somewhat  wildly. 

“ You  cannot  conceive,  Savage/'  be  cried,  "how  Lovell's  deatb 
lias  disconcerted  me.  I would  say  ‘afflicted/  but  tliat  I don’t  mean 
to  permit  anything  in  tbis  world  tbat  may  bappen  to  myself  or  to 
others  to  deprive  me  of  tbat  most  especial  attribute  of  man, — 
laugbter.  When  a man  ceases  to  be  able  to  langb,  he  ougbt  to  lie 
with  bis  ancestors,  and  make  way  for  tbe  next  generation.  But  my 
beart  is  beavy.  Would  tbat  I were  fit  to  carry  burthens,  as  pool* 
Tom  Otway  makes  bis  Jaffier  say — a chairman,  grunting  under  half 
a dowager,  or  a porter  with  an  impregnable  skull,  and  a wliolesome 
bias  towards  strong  beer.  But  the  autbor  business — ugh ! ” with  a 
sbudder.  “ Well  may  an  autbor  impress  bis  brains  upon  prepared 
rags,  with  tbe  pen  of  a foolisb  bird  tbat  is  driven  with  a rag.  To 
write  for  Gazetteers  and  Courants — daily  or  weekly  ! — to  invent  ru- 
mours  of  wars  for  things  like  Mist's  Journal,  or  positive  pitcbed 
battles  for  Dyer’s  Letter  !* — to  makc  ligbt  of  tbe  ten  commandments, 
— to  do  murder  for  sixpence,  steal  for  a groat,  and  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour  for  a mere  nothing!  Is  it  not  monstrous? 
Stepbens  wants  me  to  make  tbe  dying  speeehes,  with  a brief  account 
of  the  sinners,  to  be  ready  for  tbe  commonalty  as  soon  as  the  culprits 
step  out  of  tbe  cart.  But  no,  thank  you,  I 'm  for  an  honest  calling. 
1 've  set  my  beart  upon  it.” 

“ And  what  may  tbat  be  ? " I inquired. 

“ I mean  to  turn  highwayman/’  he  replied.  te  And  yet,”  be  added 
gravely,  “ men  meet  no  applause  from  tbe  world  at  large  for  doing 
these  tbings ; on  tbe  contrary,  tliey  are  invariably,  when  caught, 
hanged  for  1110111/' 

“ The  knowledge  of  wbicb,”  said  I,  “will  probably  deter  you 
from  tbe  pursuit  of  a profession  wbicb  obtains  so  little  couTiteuancc 
from  society.  But  I must  lcave  you.  I promiscd  to  meet  my  friend 
Gregory  at  six  o'clock.” 

Having  settled  the  bilí,  and  discharged  tbe  waiter,  we  were  about 
to  leave,  when  Merchant  took  111c  by  tbe  arm. 

"I  don't  know,”  said  be,  “whether,  to  act  consistently,  I ougbt 
not  to  knoek  you  down,  and  rifle  your  pockets ; but  I llave  still 
some  of  the  foolish  weakness  of  tbe  oíd  man  upon  me.  I say,  then, 
can  you  lend  me  half  a guinea?  ” 

I placed  tbe  money  in  bis  hand,  with  an  intimation  tbat  he  might 
llave  more  if  he  pleased. 

“ No,  no/'  said  he,  u tbis  wlll  be  suflicient  for  a time,  and  tbis  shall 
be  tbe  last  time,  Richard  Savage.  If  you  suppose  I have  discarded 
my  principies,  do  you  tbink  I have  lost  my  memory  ? Hang  it,  it  's 
too  bad  to  take  it  from  you  at  all,  but — Stepbens,  I am  your  faithful 
rogues'  cbronicler.  Not  a tliief  but  shall  make  such  a last  dying 
speech  as,  were  be  alive,  be  'd  wish  to  steal ; and  I '11  set  all  tbe  oíd 
women  roaring,  with  f Alack ! alack  1 tbat  such  a hopeful  youth 
sbould  be  cut  oíf  in  tbe  blossom  of  bis  days ! * I 've  laid  hold  upon 
a bright  thought  : Stepbens  deserves  banging  if  be  don't  dis- 

burse  liberally  for  it.  What  do  you  tbink  of  'The  Malefactor's 

* Mist’s  Journal  and  Dyer’s  Letter  were  two  weekly  newspapers.  Some  of  our 
readors  will  lie  surprised  to  learn  tliat  tlie  nmnber  of  weekly  newspapers  publislied 
at  the  time  of  which  Savage  is  writing  at  least  equalled  those  of  the  present  day. 
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Manual,  or  the  Guide  to  the  Gibbet,”  with  directions  for  taking  it 
easy  on  the  feventful  day/ — a happy  phrase,  stolen  from  Addison’s 
Cato — the  proper  way  of  smelling  at  the  nosegay — the  modish  man- 
ner  of  sucking  the  orange  ; with  specclies  for  all  ages,  from  fourteen 
to  threescore  and  ten.  What  do  yon  think  of  that,  maker  of  playa  ? 
Isn't  that  good  gold  to  a bookseller  ? ” 

“ It  would  have  a villanous  large  sale,  I daré  say.” 

“ If  evcry  rugue  bought  it,  what  a sale,  Dick  ! Why,  it  would  be 
in  almost  everybody's  hands.  I shoukl  keep  a copy  by  me,  for  fear 
of  appearing  particular,  and  give  one  to  you,  lest  you  might  want 
it-” 

At  jny  second  interview  with  Mr.  Wilks,  he  told  me  that  my  play 
would  be  produeed  immediately.  Upon  this  occasion  he  showed  his 
friendship  towards  me  by  cautioning  me  against  encouraging  a san- 
guine  expeetation  of  its  success.  My  first  piece  had  been  a short 
one ; my  second  was  considerably  longer,  and  of  a more  ambitious 
character.  Without  wounding  my  self-love,  he  managed  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  his  real  opinión  of  the  merit  of  my  performance : 
I discovered  that  it  was  not  a high  one. 

At  length  my  play  was  brought  out — in  the  summer  time,  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  It  was  indifferently  performed,  to  an  audience 
more  patient  than  plentiful,  who  neither  visited  my  deficiencies  upon 
the  players,  ñor  their  sins  upon  me.  In  a word,  to  have  done  with 
it  for  ever,  Love  in  a Veil  was,  as  Dryden  says, 

“ not  (InniiiM  or  liissM, 

But  witli  a kind  civility  dismiss’d. 

Thcre  was  a glancc  at  narting  ; suoh  a loolc 
As  bade  me  not  give  o er  for  one  rcbuke.” 

At  all  events,  I was  willing  to  think  so,  and  the  corapliments  I re- 
ceived  upon  it  from  my  friends  estublished  that  opinión  within  me. 

After  the  performance,  I went  behind  the  scenes,  whither  Mr. 
Wilks  invited  my  uttendance.  He  introduced  me  to  the  players,  as 
one  likely  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  them;  and  urawing 
me  aside,  whispered  me  that  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  seen  my  play, 
and  was  waiting  in  an  adjoining  room  to  be  introduced  to  me.  In 
some  perturbaron,  I folio wed  him  tliither. 

The  manner  of  Sir  Richard's  reception  of  me  was  sueh  as  to  re- 
lieve me  at  once  of  all  embarrassinent. 

" I have  got  you  at  last,  you  rogue,  vou,”  said  he,  shaking  me 
heartily  by  the  haud.  “ Be  seated.  Well,  our  play — ” 

“ Did  as  well  as  might  be  expected,”  said  Wilks,  hastily.  " Do 
you  not  think  so,  Sir  Richard  ? ” 

“ Not  a word  about  it,”  he  replied.  <k  It  could  not  have  succeeded 
better  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  does  very  great  credit  to  your 
abilities,  Mr.  Savage,  and  is  a promise  of  something  better  — mucli 
better.  Excuse  me.” 

“ I am  proud  indeed  of  your  good  opinión  of  me,  Sir  Richard,” 

said  I. “Good  lad — ingen uous,  inanly,  open,”  turning  to  Wilks. 

“ Come,  you  must  sup  with  me  at  Will’s.  I cannot  tempt  you, 
Wilks,  I suppose  ? ” 

“You  know  my  failing,”  said  the  other,  smiling. 

“Your  practice  will  liardly  reclaim  us  young  gentlcmen,  how- 
ever,”  said  Sir  Richard.  <e  Mr.  Wilks  pays  so  little  regard  to  ap- 
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pearances,  Savage,  as  to  go  home  to  his  wife ; and  so  little  respect  to 
the  town,  as  to  say  that  he  can  make  himself  happy  at  home.  The 
fact  is,  neither  the  raen  ñor  the  woraen  believe  him.  The  raen  ean- 
not  think  how  lie  can  be  happy  at  horae  with  his  wife  in  the  house, 
and  the  woraen  cannot  imagine  how  a lady  so  vilely  treated  can 
suffer  him  to  be  happy.’* 

“ Better  than  the  best  is/*  returned  Wilks,  “ that  we  do  not  regard 
what  the  men  and  woraen  say,  or  what  they  think.” 

“ Nay,  my  lite  on’t,  they  mean  yon  no  harm,”  said  Steele.  “ Poor 
things  ! it  is  some  merit  in  them  that  they  can  think  of anybody  but 
themselves,  even  for  a moment.  Come,  namesake,  WilPs  is  but  a 
step  — we  *11  walk  there.  The  carriage  shall  cali  for  us  in  two 
hours.” 

When  we  were  got  there,  he  ordered  supper,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  retire  into  a private  roora.  “ I want  you  to  myself  for  an 
liour  or  two  to-night,”  he  said,  leading  the  way. 

Supper  being  ended,  and  wine  before  us,  he  requested  rae  to  re- 
late every  particular  of  my  life,  froni  my  earliest  recollection,  en- 
treating  rae  especially,  when  I carne  to  that  portion  of  my  narrative 
which  referred  to  my  mother,  to  forbear  all  comments: — “ Which," 
said  he,  “like  spectacles  to  a good  eyesight,  only  obscure  and  con- 
fuse  the  appearance  of  things.” 

“ II ow  comes  it,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  me  suddenly,  after  1 
had  concluded  my  story,  “ that  you  shall  find  the  same  person  hu- 
mane and  pitiless,  generous  and  niggardly,  pious  and  profane? 
Have  we,  all  of  us,  two  souls,  — one  given  us  of  God,  the  other  lent 
us  by  Satan  ? ” 

" That  I do  not  know,”  I replied.  “ If  we  have,  I fear  some  of 
us  make  more  use  of  that  which  is  only  lent,  than  of  that  which  has 
been  given  us.” 

“ I spoke  at  random,”  he  returned ; “ let  it  pass.  The  theory 
was  charitably  raised  by  his  friends  in  behalf  of  Lorenzo  de  Mediéis. 
That  mother  of  yours,  Mrs.  Brett,  has  good  qualities — fine  qualities ; 
you  sraile  ; but,  believe  me,  she  has.  I know  her  well ; nay,  I will 
say  thus  much,  I have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  her.  I will  tell  you 
at  another  time  why  I nm  grateful.  It  is  impossible  but  she  must 
sometimos  feel,  and  deeply  too,  her  injnstice,  her  inhuman  cruelty 
to  you.” 

“ I hope  she  does,  for  her  own  sake,”  I remarked  with  some  bit- 
terness. 

“ And  for  yours,  I hope,”  he  answered  quickly.  “ But  we  must 
do  something  for  you,  if  you  will  permit  us.  You  will  cali  upon 
rae  very  early  to-morrow  morning.  That  reminds  me,  — where  do 
you  live  ? ” 

“ At  Wapping,”  l brought  out  with  considerable  reluctance. 

He  laughed  heartily.  “At  Wapping  I What,  in  the  ñame  of 
Drake,  Blake,  and  Benbow,  took  you  to  that  land  of  oakum  and 
tobáceo  ? ” 

1 explained  that  I was  lodging  with  the  friendly  fellow  who  had 
aided  my  escape  froni  the  criraps ; and  I took  the  opportunity  of 
recalling  Martin  to  his  recollection,  who  had  served  under  him  in 
the  Coldstreams. 

“ I remember  him  well  — a man  of  terrible  bodily  strength  ; and 
a very  worthy  creature.  Pray  make  my  Service  to  him,  and  beg  his 
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acceptance  of  these  two  pieccs  from  me.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
him/' 

I could  dwell  too  long  npon  that  — the  happiest  night  of  my  Ufe. 
Not  u word  uttered  during  those  three  brief  hours  but  I remember 
it  vividly.  Sir  Richard  Steele  ! that  ñame  can  never  be  uttered  by 
me,  — the  noble  bcing  that  bore  it  can  never  be  reeulled  to  ray  me- 
mory,  without  emotion.  I had  found  a friend,  and  he  was  a tried 
and  proved  one.  Heigho  ! that  life,  short  as  it  is,  should  outlive  so 
many  friendships ! Samuel  Johnson,  known  too  late,  I retain  still, 
and  one — but  of  her  I am  soon  to  speak. 

CHAPTEIt  xx. 

In  which  Savage  fincls  a liberal  patrón,  and  at  the  desire  of  his  oíd  schoolmaster 
renews  his  acquaintance  with  Sinclair.  With  a specimen  of  Mr.  Myte’s  finme. 

Sm  Richard  Steele  soon  put  me  upon  a footing  of  the  most 
familiar  and  agreeable  equality.  When  I waited  upon  him  on  the 
following  morning,  I found  him  brimful  of  schemes  for  my  advan- 
tage,  which  he  poured  forth  from  his  generous  heart  in  huddling 
succession,  mightily  pleased  with  each,  but  dwelling  upon  none. 
At  length  a consciousness  of  the  variety  of  these  speculations  ap- 
peared  suddenly  to  present  itself  to  him. 

“Dick,”  said  he,  “we  shall  fall  upon  sorae  means  of  making 
a man  of  you.  You  must  expect  but  small  advantage  from  your  in- 
genious  play.  Towards  the  cióse  of  the  season  we  usually  treat  the 
town  to  stale  dishes,  which,  if  they  have  a strong  digestión  they 
can  relish  as  heartily  as  the  most  poignaut  delicacies  we  could  set 
before  tliem:  if  they  have  no  appetite,  what  signifies  it  how  they 
fare?  Rut  I should  like  to  hear  you  speak.  llave  you  formed  no 
plans  for  your  fu  ture  life  ? Your  birth  may  claim  something  higher 
than  a seat  among  the  rabble ; or  the  precarious  position  of  an  un- 
proteeted  wit.” 

The  situation  in  which  I have  long  found  myself,”  I replied, 
“has  not  been  such  as  to  suggest  the  notion,  or  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation  of  any  settlcd  selieme  of  life ; but  if  my  abilities  wcre 
thought  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  sume  subordínate 
public  eraployment,  that  would  be  the  destination  I should,  of  all 
things,  prefer/' 

<c  These  appointments,  Savage,  have  been  so  long  the  reward  of 
dunces,  that  they  may  justly  complain  when  a man  of  parts  suc- 
ceeds  to  one.  If  a genius  can't  starve,  still  less  can  a dunce  ; there 
is  no  precedent  for  him,  there  is  for  the  other/' 

1 perceived  that  he  was  not  serious,  and  smiled. 

“ Rut,  sir,”  said  I,  “ when  so  illustrious  a man  as  your  friend,  Mr. 
Addison " 

" An  exception,”  hastily  interrupted  Sir  Richard.  “There  are  a 
few  exceptions.  J\Ir.  Addison's  merit  constituted  no  title  to  his  ad- 
vaneement.  Unhappily,”  and  he  sighed,  “Addison  and  myself have 
suffered  an  interval  between  our  friendship,  which  shall  not  exist 
rauch  longer.  His  perverseness,  I must  cali  it  so  — shall  not  hurt 
himself  so  much  as  it  has  wounded  me,  as  it  will  do  if  our  separa- 
tion  lasts  much  longer/' 

“ Mr.  Pope,  also,  is  a great  man,”  I obscrved,  with  a view  to  witli- 
draw  him  from  a subject  that  gave  him  evident  pain. 
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“ The  little  nightingale, — he  is,  indeed.  We  seldom  see  him  now 
amongst  us.  Since  his  quarrel  with  Addison — which,  I tecU*,  is  irre- 
concileable, — he  has  almost  abjured  Button's.” 

I expressed  my  surprise  and  concern  that  two  such  men  could  live 
at  varían  ce.  I liad,  indeed,  heard  of  the  Homer  dispute,  but  liad 
concluded  that  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  had  long  ago  settled  their 
difieren  ces. 

Sir  Richard  plunged  once  more  into  a consideration  of  wliat  was 
to  be  done  for  me  ; but,  after  devising  a variety  of  excellent  plans, 
and  a multitude  of  unobjectionable  schemes,  he  gave  up  the  task  in 
despair.  “ It  ’s  like  a man  buying  a cañe,”  said  he ; “ the  fellow 
shows  him  so  many,  and  they  're  all  so  good,  he  doesn't  know  whicli 
to  choose.  We  must  put  off  tliis  subject.  Chance  frequently  does 
that  for  a man  which  he  can't  do  for  himself.  Let  us  give  chance 
fair-play.  In  the  mean  time,  I shall  make  you  an  allowance  ; and  you 
may  as  well  take  the  first  quarter  on  the  nail ; for  I llave  so  many  in- 
vitations  to  meet  his  Majesty’s  trusty  and  well-beloved  chief-justice 
in  Westminster  Hall,  which  the  sheriíf  kindly  undertakes  to  delivcr, 
that  I may  not  liavc  a guinea  about  me  this  day  week.” 

I made  several  objections  to  this  proposal. 

€<  ’S  lile  ! ” cried  Sir  Richard,  “ here  ’sa  man  declines  money  when 
it’s  freely  offered.  That  bodes  no  good  ; I mustn't  stir  out  to-day. 
After  sunshine  cometh  rain.  My  good  child,  I insist  upon  your 
taking  it.  You  don’t  know  what  a designer  I am.  I mean  to  Lave 
a return  for  it  in  meal  or  in  malt,  as  the  hucksters  say.”  Then  step- 
ping  up  to  me,  and  whispering  in  my  car,  “ Do  you  know  that  I 
don’t  know  whether  we  may  not  be  more  nearly  connectcd  one  of 
these  days  ? ” 

“ I do  not  understand,  Sir  Richard ; more  nearly  connected  ! ” 
lie  bestowed  a wise  look  upon  me,  and  placed  his  well-laden  purse 
into  my  hand  gingerly.  “ You  do  not  understand  — ñor  do  I mean 
you  to  understand  — yet.  Understanding  comes  of  the  gods,  and 
comes  as  there  is  occasion  for  it,  by  little  and  little.” 

The  reader  may  be  sure  that  I went  my  ways  in  high  spirits,  bless- 
ing  Fortune  that  she  had  at  length  greased  her  wheel,  and  given  it 
an  upward  turn  in  my  favour.  When  I got  lióme  I communicated 
to  Martin  and  his  wife  all  that  had  so  favourably  befallen ; and  draw- 
ing  out  my  purse  (so  lately  another’s),  insisted  upon  coming  to  a 
settlement  of  the  account  between  us.  Martin  heard  these  good 
tidings  with  an  evident,  but  with  a grave  satisfaction ; and  liaving 
after  some  friendly  contention  consented  to  receive  a very  poor,  and 
as  I thought  insuílicient  requital  of  his  kiiulness,  which  he  forthwith 
handed  over  to  his  helpmate,  he  congratulatcd  me  on  securing  so 
excellent  and  valuablea  friend  as  his  oíd  captain,  in  homely,  but  plain 
and  honest  térras,  such  as  the  polite  (for  even  to  affect  a lieart  is 
vulgar)  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  employing.  He 
presently  ascended  to  his  garret,  after  a rough  and  hearty  shake  of 
my  hand,  a strong  invitation  to  come  and  see  tliem  shortly,  and  a 
warm  wish  for  my  happiness  in  the  mean  time. 

In  a few  days  I was  comfortably  settled  in  handsome  lodgings  in 
Gerrard  Street,  to  which  in  due  time  I invited  Gregory  and  Mer- 
chant,  with  such  other  friends  as  I sclccted  out  of  a daily-increasing 
acquaintance,  picked  up  for  the  most  part  at  taverns. 

With  Langley  and  Myte  also  I renewed  my  acquaintance,  and  in- 
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troduced  Gregory  to  them.  Myte  was  greatly  struek  with  my 
friend,  who  could  fall  in  with  liis  humour,  and  applaud  and  enjoy 
his  fooleries.  The  little  man  soon  became  mightily  solicitous  to 
learn  what  were  the  spccialties  of  Gregory’s  income,  and  whence 
derived ; what  expectations  of  a direct  nature  were  his,  and  whether 
he  could  reasonably  raise  collateral  surmises  founded  upon  waning 
aunts  and  grandmothers  in  the  Socket.  To  these  questions,  from 
time  to  time  propounded,  I was  enabled  to  return  such  answers  as 
caused  Myte  to  rub  his  ears,  and  to  impart  friction  to  his  legs  with 
exceeding  satisfaction.  (<  For,”  said  he,  íe  there  's  Vandal — just  his 
age,  I take  it — lorn  damsel ; I don’t  mind  telling  yon,  bnt  I feel  that 
I ’m  a shocking  oíd  vagabond,  deserving  of  mercy  neither  from  man 
ñor  matron,  till  I 've  secured  a worthy  Adam  for  her.” 

Sir  Richard  Steele  did  not  know  liow  to  assumc  the  patrón,  ñor 
was  I inoulded  in  the  nature,  or  practised  in  the  arts,  of  the  depend- 
ant.  I considered  him,  as  my  friend,  entitled  to  my  tlianks  for  his 
benefits,  and  no  more.  He  was  uneasy  when  I tendered  them,  and 
sometimes  forbade  me,  under  pain  of  his  displeasure,  to  hint  a sylla- 
ble  of  gratitude  or  obligation.  In  the  mean  time,  he  introduced  me  to 
his  friends — of  whom  few  men  deservedly  possessed  a greater  num- 
ber  ; admitted  me  as  a constant  guest  at  his  table;  allowed  me  the 
free  use  of  his  library ; and  supplied  me  with  money  liberally,  al- 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  irregular  intervals. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  my  undoing, 
— that  his  example  spoiled  me, — that,  participating  his  pleasures,  I 
imbibed  his  vices, — and  that  his  neglect  of  prudence  and  method 
made  me  methodically  imprudent  and  neglectful.  Altogether  false, 
as  I sit  here — in  gaol — whither,  I assurc  such  as  concern  themselves 
about  the  truth,  I have  brought  myself  by  the  unassisted  forcé  of  u 
natural  genius  for  getting  into,  and  wading  out  of,  difficulties.  I 
disdain  the  canting  apology  for  myself,  built  upon  the  detraetion  of 
another.  Twoyears  were  spentin  this  agreeable  intercourse.  Dnring 
this  period  very  little  had  been  said  about  settling  me  in  the  world, 
and  still  less,  indeed  nothing,  had  been  done  towards  it.  Steele’s 
repugnanceagainstmoving  in  his  own  affairs  until  they  became  so  cin- 
barrassed  that  any  movement  of  his  rendered  them  more  hopelessly 
involved ; and  his  preference  of  shifts  and  expedients,  when  the  evil 
day  carne,  to  a well-devised  and  systematic  plan,  whereby  he  might 
release  himself  from  his  difficulties,  were  known  to  everybody,  and 
to  none  better  than  to  myself.  It  were  the  most  unreasonable  thing 
in  the  world  to  expect  that  such  a man  should  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  my  advancement.  Resides,  he  protested  that 
he  required  my  Services  : I was  useful  to  him  in  the  arrangeinent  of 
his  accounts;  if,  Heaven  bless  the  mark  ! a man  can  be  said  to  be 
useful,  who  places  the  exigencies  of  another  in  so  clear  a light  as  to 
scare  him  from  a consideration  of  them.  I must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  once  or  twice  he  hinted  darkly  about  some  cunning  contrivance 
that  had  long  lain  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  brain,  by  which 
my  fortune  and  my  happiness  were  to  be  at  once  established;  but, 
whenever  I pressed  him  to  divulgo  the  cherished  secret,  he  shook  his 
head  knowingly,  and  placing  his  finger  on  his  nose,  uttered  solemnly 
the  word,  “Wait!” — andl  did  so.  To  wait  for  Sir  Richard  Steele 
was,  in  truth,  to  tarry ; but  to  wait  with  him  on  the  bank,  was 
better  than  sailing  without  liim  on  the  stream. 
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I had  now  been,  as  I have  said,  two  years  under  the  protection  of 
Sir  Richard,  when  Burridge  carne  once  more  to  town.  He  called 
upon  me  at  my  lodgings.  I had  reason  to  believe,  not  having  heard 
frora  him,  that  my  obstínate  refusal  of  his  kind  offer  of  protection 
had  o hended  him.  Time  had  worn  out  his  displeasure  ; ior  he  re- 
tnrned  my  warm  greeting  with  equal  cordiality.  As  Burridge  could 
hardly  say  anything  that  contained  or  implied  a praise  of  my  patrón 
without  gaining  my  hcarty  concurrence,  and  as  he  told  me  many 
things  that  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  him,  our  conversation 
lasted  a considerable  time.  I amused  liim  by  a recital  of  many  of 
the  foibles  and  follics  of  our  common  friend,  at  which  he  laughed 
heartily ; detailing,  in  return,  several  whimsical  adventures  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  illustrative  of  his  social  character  and  pecu- 
liarities,  which  my  intímate  knowledge  of  the  man  caused  me  to 
relish  exceedingly. 

“ Why,  my  dear  sir,”  I inquired,  “ do  you  not  renew  y our  friend- 
ship  with  Sir  Richard  ? He  often  speaks  of  you  with  a degree  of 
warmth  that  shows  his  aífection  for  you  has  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion.” 

“ lie  is  very  kind/'  replied  Burridge ; “ but  that  he  ever  was. 
No,  Dick ; it  cannot  be.  I am  altered  of  late  years,  and  for  the 
worse : lie  remains,  it  seems,  unchanged.  He  would  fmd  me  morose 
and  cynical;  I should  discover  him  to  be  trivial  and  light.  He 
would  laugh  at  me ; I should  look  grave  at  him.  He  would  think 
me  a dullard  ,*  I should  think  him  a coxcomb.  No,  no  ; it  won’t  do. 
Alcibiades,  in  the  play,  went  in  search  of  Timón  ; but  when  he  found 
him,  Timón  did  not  thank  him  for  his  company.” 

" I have  not  yet  told  you,”  he  continued,  turning  suddenly  from  the 
window,  “ what,  beside  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  brought  me  liither 
to-day.  Your  oíd  schoolfellow,  Sinclair,  is  in  town.  He  has  left 
Cambridge,  and,  fraught  with  health,  wealth,  and  spirits,  is  impati- 
ent  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  hear  what  is  to  be  heard,  and  know 
what  is  to  be  known  of  that  which  is  not  worth  knowing — good  com- 
pany.  I hope  you  will  become  acquainted  with  him.” 

“ If  Mr.  Sinclair  wishes  it,  I cannot  make  a moment's  objection.” 

" I have  not  spoken  to  him  concerning  it,”  returned  Burridge ; 
“but  I will  do  so.  You  must  discard  the  past  from  your  memory, 
— no,  you  need  not  do  that.  Remember  that  you  were  boys,  and 
that  boys  grow  into  men,  and  that  men  are  not  boys.  To  judge  of 
the  man  from  the  boy,  is  to  refuse  an  apple  in  August  because  it 
was  confoundedly  sour  in  May.  You  will  find  him  greatly  im- 
proved.  I am  much  mistaken  if  he  do  not  ripcn  into  a fíne  fellow. 
You  are  aware,  I believe,  that  he  is  highly  connected,  and  that  he 
inherits  a considerable  fortune.  His  friendship  may  be  of  Service 
to  you.” 

While  I disclaimed  any  desire  to  cultívate  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Sinclair  on  the  score  of  any  worldly  bcnefit  that  might  accrue  to  me 
from  an  intimacy  with  him,  I professed  myself,  and  with  truth,  very 
glad  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  me,  of  shaking  him  by  the 
hand.  I concluded  by  begging  him  to  bring  Mr.  Sinclair  with  him 
that  very  evening,  when  he  should  witness  how  entirely  I had 
banished  all  animosity  from  my  mind.  He  did  so.  Sinclair  was  in- 
deed  greatly  improved.  I have  seldom  seen  a man  more  eminently 
liandsome,  or  one  more  calculated  to  ingratiatc  himself  with  his  own 
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sex,  or  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  women.  His  man- 
ners  were  polite  and  prepossessing,  his  carriagc  was  graceful,  and  his 
conversation  modest  and  agreeable.  X am  recording  my  impression 
at  the  time.  We  spent  a merry  evening.  The  bottle,  that  "trotting 
whipster/'circulated  nimbly;  Burridgebccarae  limber  andfroliesome ; 
Sinclair  full  of  anecdotc,  and  facetious,  babbling  of  college  pleasant- 
ries,  unborrowed  of  the  town ; whilst  I did  my  best  to  establish  an 
opinión  of  my  own  consequence,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  my  mcrit 
entitled  me  to  at  least  as  large  a share  of  it  as  I had  acquired. 

Thenceforth  Sinclair  and  myself  were  to  be  seen  together  at  all 
places  of  public  resort.  The  splendour  of  his  appearance,  with 
which  my  restricted  means  in  no  degree  permitted  me  to  vie,  re- 
flected  itself  upon  me  ; and  the  world  was  pleased  to  declare  that  in 
theselection  of  my  friends  I not  only  evinced  an  excellent  taste,  but 
also  a politic  foresiglit. 

Of  all  my  friends,  Langley  was  the  one  to  whom  Sinclair  chiefly 
attached  himself.  I do  not  wonder  at  it,  ñor  that  Langley  should 
have  met  his  advances  half  way.  There  was  a great  similarity  be- 
tween  the  two  gentlcmen.  They  were  botli  rich,  or  with  the  pros- 
pect  of  being  so ; and  both  indulged  a strong  persuasión  that  wealth 
of  itself  conferred  a claim  to  respect,  which,  set  off  by  birth,  was  not 
for  an  instant  to  be  questioned.  Abilities, — genius, — these,  in  their 
opinión,  entitled  the  possessor  of  them  to  no  station  equal  with  their 
own.  lie  belonged  to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born  ; he  might, 
indeed,  be  received  into  a higher  — upon  suflerance.  Merit  did  not 
earn  the  position : it  was  the  reward  of  merit. 

That  this  was  the  joint  creed  of  Langley  and  Sinclair  was  suffi- 
ciently  obvious,  although  it  was  not  obtruded  in  a manner  oífensive 
to  me.  It  was  more  especially  apparent  in  their  reccption  of  JMer- 
chant,  which  was  of  so  exceedingly  civil  a description,  as  implied 
the  condescension  of  very  great  men  to  a very  little  one ; but  it  was 
most  observable  when  Gregory  was  present,  who  did  not  know  how 
to  treat  a companion  othervvise  than  as  an  equal,  except  when,  as  in 
Merchante  case,  the  extent  of  his  information,  his  knowledge  of  lile 
and  of  human  nature,  his  abilities,  and,  above  all,  his  misfortunes, 
commanded  his  deference,  and  elaimed  his  respect. 

Sinclair  was  a very  frequent  visiter  at  JVlyte's  house,  and  a very 
welcome  one.  The  little  man  did  not  know  how  to  make  too  much 
of  him,  except  when  Gregory  appeared,  and  then  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  enough  of  himself.  Mytc  was  a singular  mixture,  or 
rather,  alternation  of  simplicity  and  finesse.  lie  could  not  forbear 
imparting  to  me  his  secret  longings.  Drawing  me  aside  one  morn- 
ing,  he  said, 

“ My  son,  Langley,  tells  me  that  Sinclair — what  shall  I cali  him  ? 
that  must  be  thought  of,  — he  tells  me  he  is  as  rich  as  Crcesus  or 
Crassus — either  will  do;  and  that  he  comes  of  an  ancient  stock.  I 
wish  I had  known  him  earlier." Why  ? ” said  I,  shortly. 

(<  Why  ? — because  there  \s  my  Vandal ; and  he  *s  a string  to  her 
bow  I should  like  to  try  íirst.  If  he  snapped,  we  could  pulí  out 
mad  Tom.  I don't  think  Tom  's  very  deep  in — do  you  ? " 

“ I am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  thus,”  I replied,  "after  the  en- 
couragement  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Gregory ’s  addresses.  Besides, 
you  have  no  rcason  to  believe  that  Sinclair  prefers  your  daughter." 

“ None — I have  none,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head.  íf  I might 
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frighten  away  the  linnet,  and  not  catch  the  goldfinch,  after  all. 
FooVs  fowling  that.” 

From  this  day  forward,  if  Myte  put  any  schemes  into  operation  of 
securing  Sinclair  for  a son-in-law,  they  were  not  openly  practised. 
Tt  is  true,  for  some  time  I observed  that  Sinclair  paid  very  par- 
ticular attentions  to  the  young  lady,  provoking  enough  to  Gregory, 
although  they  were  not  of  such  a nature,  or  so  constant,  as  to  justify 
him  in  making  thcm  the  subject  of  quarrel ; but  after  some  months 
these  were  entirely  laid  aside.  I concluded  that  the  absence  of  en- 
couragement,  on  the  part  of  Mistress  Martha,  had  caused  Sinclair  to 
forego  liis  dcsign  of  supplanting  his  friend.  Let  me  be  just  to  him  : 
I do  not  know  that  he  harboured  any  such  design.  So  it  was,  that 
his  attentions  ceased.  Aftcrwards  I ventured  a shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  cause. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

In  which  Richard  Savage  is  discovered  to  be  in  love  ; and  exhibits  tendencies  to- 

wards  a possion  very  freqnently  grafted  upon  it.  Witli  an  untoward  occurrence, 

wliich  has  no  small  intluence  on  his  future  fortune  and  happiness. 

I receivkd  a message  one  day  from  Sil*  Richard  Steele,  desiring 
to  see  me  on  the  following  morning.  Any  requisition  from  that 
quarter  was  certain  of  obedience  from  me.  I waited  upon  him  at 
the  appointed  time.  He  hastened  into  the  hall  when  I was  an- 
nounced. 

“ I am  particularly  engaged  at  this  moment,"  said  he,  tuking  me 
by  the  arm.  ff  A relentless  rogue  has,  by  mistake,  been  shown  in 
to  me,  and  wants  certain  monies.  I am  reasoning  him  outof  the  ex- 
travagance  of  his  demanda,  and  llave  brought  his  * phiz  * up  some  yard 
or  two  during  the  last  ten  minutes.  A quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I '11 
make  him  laugh  and  leave.  Stop  ! — Go  in  there — no — come  along." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  into  a back  room. 

“ My  love/*  lie  cricd,  to  a young  lady  who  had  arisen  from  her 
chair,  “ pray  do  your  best  to  entertain  this  gentleman,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Savage,  till  I return  to  you,  which  shall  be  in  a few  minutes. 
Suvage, — Miss  Elizabeth  Wilfred."  And  he  left  us  together. 

Miss  Wilfred  resumed  her  seat;  I took  mine.  An  awkward  si- 
lence.  To  Miss  Wilfred  the  sudden  introduction  evidently  liad  been 
as  uncxpccted  as  to  me.  For  my  own  part,  I was  so  much  sur- 
prised,  (as  much,  I confess,  by  the  singular  beauty  of  the  young  lady 
as  by  the  abruptness  of  the  case,)  that  I lost  for  a moment  my  self- 
possession,  which  rarely  deserted  me. 

Ilelpless  dog  that  1 am  ! how  can  I describe  Elizabeth  Wilfred  ? 
And  yet  I feel  that  words  could  better  portray  her  face  than  the 
pendí;  for  who  ever  painted  soul  ? Rapliael  ? — hardly.  (Kneller, 
thy  w ornen  had  no  souls  — the  better  for  thee!)  But  Spenser  and 
Fletcher ! they  might  assist  my  sorry  inefficiency  — those  greatest 
painters  of  the  beauty  of  women,  who  llave  less  of  earth  than  of 
heaven  about  them.  Iler  complexión,  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes 
were,  perhnps,  the  most  charming.  Her  complexión  was  dark,  but 
with  a warmth  upon  it ; her  mouth  was  more  beautiful  when  she 
smiled,  and  most  lovely  when  she  was  pensive ; and  her  eyes  were 
soft,  and  serenely  sensuous.  We  presently  fell  into  conversaron, — if 
that  may  be  termed  conversation  which  is  rather  an  interchange  of 
cooimon'and  trivial  remarks,  to  which  custom  exaets  an  acquiescence 
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on  either  side.  After  a time,  however,  Miss  WilPred  said,  with  a smile, 
"Mr.  Savage,  yon  are  little  aware,  I am  sure  oí*  it,  that  I have  liad 
tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  you  befo  re/* 

" Pardon  me,  madam,  but  really  I think  you  must  be  mistaken.  I 
am  certain,"  I added,  " that  I have  never  till  this  morning  liad  the 
happiness  of  seeing  Miss  Wilfred,  wliom,  believe  me,  I could  not 
readily  forget.” 

" And  yet  it  seems  I have  been  forgotten,”  she  replied,  laughing. 
In  a moraent,  however,  her  countenance  changed,  and  she  became 
excecdingly  grave.  " I fear  I have  been  very  wrong,”  she  said. 
" Pray  pardon  me/' 

" For  what,  dear  madam  ? ” I replied.  " It  is  as  impossible  that  T 
shall  not  pardon  anything  you  may  say,  as  it  would  be  to  believe 
that  you  could  do  anything  wrong.' t9 

"You  are  very  polite.  But  I fear  I sliould  give  you  pain,  if  I 
were  to  raention  where  I have  seen  you.” 

" I entreat  you,  madam,”  (I  stammered  somewhat,)  " to  satisfy  my 
curiosity.  Still,  I cannot  but  suspect  you  must  be  mistaken.” 

" I have,  tlien,  seen  you  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Brett.” 

" My  mother  ! Is  it  possible  ? ” 

" Do  not  you  remember,”  she  rejoined,  " a little  girl  who  ran  into 
the  room  when  you  were  ” — she  paused  — “ kneeling  to  your  1110- 
ther  ? ” 

"Good  heavensl  and  are  you  that” 

" Little  girl  ? I am.” 

I forborc  all  inquiry  touching  my  mother ; indeed,  I did  not  speak 
for  some  time.  And  who  was  this  lovely  girl  ? I liad  seen  her,  and 
remembered  her,  but  I liad  never  before  proposed  that  question  to 
myself.  Therc  was  no  issue  of  my  mother's  marriage  with  Colonel 
Brett — that  I knew.  Could  she  he  a niece  of  the  Colonel  ? A long 

Í lause  ensued  while  I was  revolving  these  matters  witliin  myself.  At 
ength,  for  lack  of  a better  subjcct,  I hit  upon  oíd  Lucas,  after  whom 
I made  inquiry. 

"The  good  oíd  man  is  very  well,”  she  answered.  "I  was  not 
aware  that  you  knew  him.” 

" Oh,  yes.  I have  seen  him  at  the  house  of  a friend  with  whom  I 
lived,  some  three  years  since.” 

A second  silence,  of  still  longer  duration.  Hcaven  forgive  me — 
and  my  mother ! — I began  to  suspect  and,  looking  into  that  swcet 
face,  to  fear  that  I had  a sister.  A more  helpless  moon-calf  than  I 
must  have  appeared  at  that  first  interview  I can  scarcely  imagine. 

" I must  positively  run  away,”  said  Miss  Wilfred  at  last,  and  she 
aróse.  " Mrs.  Brett  expeets  me  home  before  this.  My  father,  I 
fear,  will  not  be  able  to  release  himself  from  his  company  so  soon  as 
he  hoped  to  have  done.” 

I took  heart  at  the  mention  of  the  word  " father.”  " Your  father, 
madam  ? ” 

She  blushed  deeply.  " Sir  Richard  Steele  is  my  father.” 

The  guileful  oíd  knight ! How  he  had  kept  this  secret  from  me 
so  long  and  so  well  was  a marvel  to  me.  I had  not  much  time,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  upon  this  single  and  signal  exception  to  his  general 
practice,  and  upon  his  motives  for  it,  before  he  entered  the  room. 

" My  love,”  he  said,  " I have  been  detained  beyond  expectation, 
and  almost  beyond  endurance.  You  have  no  time  to  bestow  upon 
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me  this  morning,  I kltow.  Pcrmit  Mr.  Savage  to  llave  the  honour 
of  handiug  you  to  your  chair.” 

I trembled  as  I received  her  fingers  into  my  hand,  and  looked,  I 
believe,  supremely  foolish  ; not  the  less  so,  assuredly,  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard regarded  me  with  a coinical  eye  of  sportive  malice.  A moment 
more,  and  she  had  tripped  through  the  hall,  and  was  gone.  The 
maidenly  dignity — that  is  not  the  word — the  graciousness  of  her 
bow  at  parting  abided  witli  me  till  I saw  licr  again, — which  was  an 
age, — not  then  to  be  displaced,  but  renewed.  And  whither  was  she 
gone? — to  a honse  which  I had  long  cursed  as  an  abomination,  but 
which  I now  began  to  revcrence  as  a temple.  Thenceforth,  I thought 
of  her  every  day  in  the  hour ; as  Juliet  prettily  says,  and,  like  a cox- 
eomb,  hugged  myself  into  a belief  of  the  possibility  of  her  medita- 
tions  sometimes  lighting  npon  me. 

“ I hope  you  will  allow,"  said  Sir  Richard,  when  I re-entered  the 
room,  “ that  when  I keep  a gentleman  waiting,  I provide  beforehand 
that  he  shall  not  feel  the  tedium  of  my  absence.” 

“ It  is  not  your  custom  to  keep  your  friends  waiting,  Sir  Richard/' 
u But  when  I do,  you  will  add,  as  a man  of  gallan try,  in  praise  of 
the  lady,  and  as  a man  of  truth,  in  dispraise  of  me,  that  I seldom  fur- 
nish  them  with  such  good  company.” 

“ I must  needs  confess  that/’  said  I. 

“ Then  I need  liardly  inquire  what  is  your  opinión  of  Miss  Wil- 
fred  ? ” 

“ The  most  charming  young  lady  in  England.” 

“ In  England! — what ! this  petty  patch  of  soil ! In  Europe,  say, 
rather : grant  her  one  quarter  of  the  world,  I beseech  you." 

“ With  all  my  heart.  You  may  judge  my  surprise  when  I learned 
from  Miss  Wilfred  that  you  are  her  father,  and  the  ñame  of  the  lady 
with  whom  she  is  living." 

“ Your  surprise  was  natural,”  he  returned ; “ but  I had  a motive 
for  my  sccreey,  which  you  may,  perhaps,  learn  before  Time’s  beard 
is  grown  much  longer.  Meantime,  be  it  known  to  you  that  a better 
girl  than  my  Elizabeth  never  carne  of  virtuous  parents.  Your  mo- 
ther  has  a heart,  Savage,  for  she  loves  her.” 

From  this  day  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing  with  Miss  Wilfred,  during  which  I became  as  deeply  ena- 
moured  of  the  beauty  of  her  mina  as  of  her  person,  which,  indeed, 
was  the  visible  counterpart  of  her  mind, — all  swectness,  harmony, 
grace,  dignity,  and  innocence. 

One  cvening,  warmed  with  wine,  and  elevated  by  a sudden  and 
unexpected  accession  of  moiicy,  Steele  said  to  me,  with  his  gayest 
air,  “ Savage,  you  dog,  liave  you  ever  thought  of  marriage  as  an  or- 
dination  to  which  you  may  one  day  be  pleased  to  submit  yourself  ? " 
<(  It  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  certainly,"  I replied. 

“And  made  its  bow,  and  taken  its  leave  again,”  he  rejoined; 
“ that  is  what  you  would  say  ? ” 

“ Not  exactly.  I liave  ever  considered,  since  I liave  been  of  an 
age  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  retain  what  I thinfc,  that  the  truest 
happiness  is  to  be  found  in  that  State.” 

“ It  may  be  so,  Dicky,  — it  may  be  so,  my  smug  moralist.  But 
many  of  the  married  fellows  do  not  appear  to  be  a whit  liappier  than 
your  wifeless  men.  They  keep  their  happiness  to  themselves,  I take 
it, — like  a boy  who  comes  suddcnly  upon  a plum-cake  : he  devours 
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it  in  secret,  wipes  his  mouth,  puts  his  eyes  baclc  again,  and  liopes  it 
may  not  disagree  with  him, — shockingly  heavy  at  the  chest,  notwith- 
standing.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the  choice  a man  makes. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  young  lady  you  could  prefer  before  all 
others  ? 99 

I hesitated  a moment ; but,  averse  from  reserve  or  duplicity,  I 
resolved  to  deal  frankly  with  my  friend.  Besides,  tliere  was  rapture 
in  the  thought  that  his  question  pointed  to  his  daughter. 

" Is  not  that  question  perfectly  unnecessary  ? *’  I inquired.  “ You 
must  surely  have  observed  lotig  ago,  Sir  Richard,  that  I do  prefer 
a certain  young  lady  before  all  the  world/* 

“ Perhaps  I llave/'  he  replied ; "still  I want  to  know  from  you 
who  the  young  lady  is/* 

<<r  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilfred/' 

Sir  Richard  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  and  arranged  his  periwig. 
“ Your  servant,  Mr.  Savage  : I thought  as  much.  I '11  swear  you  *ve 
been  dropping  soft  syllables  into  the  girl’s  ear/* 

“ Indeed,  ray  dear  Sir  Richard,  I have  not.  My  respect  for 
yon ** 

“ Is  very  great,  no  doubt/*  he  interrupted  ; “ but  it  would  hardly 
hinder  you  from  telling  a pretty  woman  that  you  loved  her,  would 
it?  If  so,  I must  do  something  flagitious  to  give  her  a chance  of  a 
husband.  You  are  anxious,  probably,  for  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fessing  your  passion  ? ** 

“ If  I might  presume  to  hope/*  I replied,  “ which  I never  yet  have 
done — V 

“ Tlien  you  are  mistaken.  If  hope  is  to  begin,  you  have  not  yet 
begun  to  be  in  love.  Hope  fellows  love  as  closely  as  a led-captain 
a young  heir.  But  now,  in  few  words  : you  love  the  girl,  but  you 
do  not  know  whether  she  has  any  tenderness  of  regard  for  you.  If 
we  discover  that  she  has,  the  parson  may  prick  up  his  ears,  and  the 
fiddlers  screw  up  their  cat-gut.  She  is  yours,  with  a thousand 
pounds  I mean  to  bestow  upon  her,  but  which  will  not,  of  course, 
enhance  her  valué  to  you/* 

“ By  Heaven ! it  will  not/*  I exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy,  seizing  his 
hand  with  a degree  of  familiarity  which  the  occasion  excused.  “ Eli- 
zabeth Wilfred  without  a penny — ** 

u Would  not  be  worth  twopence  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 
I have  been  long  hammering  upon  this  project,  which  will  soon,  let 
us  hope,  be  effected/* 

“ Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,**  I inquired,  “ whether  Mrs.  Brett  is 
aware  of  your  generous  intentions  in  my  favour?  ** 

“ She  is  not/*  he  answered ; “ but  1 have  not  overlooked  her. 
Tliere,  Savage,  I hope  to  be  of  serviee  to  you.  We  have  Brett  with 
us;  but  Elizabeth  shall  be  the  peace-maker  between  you/* 

“ Oh  ! sir,  I fear  my  motlier  is  implacable.  I know  too  well  her 
relentless  nature.  She  bates  me/* 

“ Poor  woman  ! — she  hates  you — yes ; but  we  must  make  her  less 
wicked,  and  more  wise.  Don*t  you  know  that  hate  is  love  turned 
inside  out/* 

“ Yes/*  said  I,  “ because  the  article  is  thread-barc.  The  other 
doesn’t  look  so  well,  to  be  sure ; but  it  lasts/* 

He  latighed  heartily.  "Well,  let  us,  tlien,  cali  them  next-door 
neighbours/* 
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ec  Always  quarrelling,  with  a high  back-wall  between  them  •”  and 
I laughed  iti  my  turn.  “ I despair  of  bcr  liuinanity,”  I added,  se- 
riously.  No  matter ; I am  hcr  dcbtor  for  one  thing.  She  has  lent 
me  her  pride.” 

“ But  not  her  other  passions,  I hope,”  he  observed,  gravely.  “Do 
you  not  feel  that  by  wronging  you  she  has  conceded  your  superior- 
ity  ? If  you  cannot  forgivc  hcr,  you  should  not  complain  of  her. 
You  would  gladly  accommodate  your  differences  ? Speak  from  your 
heart,  and  let  me  hear  what  it  replies.” 

“ Upon  my  soul,  I would,”  I answercd.  “ To  be  compelled  to 
harbour  resentment  against  any  human  being  Í8  abhorrent  from  me. 
To  feel  it,  and  in  spite  of  myself  to  feel  it,  against  my  own  motlier,  is 
the  one  misery  of  my  life,  heightened,  as  it  is,  ten-fold,  by  a persua- 
sión of  the  misery  it  will  hereafter  entail  upon  her.” 

“ If  my  girl  loves  you,”  said  Sir  Richard,  (<  or  you  can  bring  hcr 
to  love  you,  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will  get  your  mother  into  follow- 
ing  her  examplc.  I will  sound  Elizabeth  upon  the  point,  the  car- 
rying  of  which  you  llave  perliaps  most  at  hcart.  But  we  will  pro- 
ceed  very  gingerly  at  present ; for,  look  you,  I not  only  mean  to 
make  your  mother  love  you,  but  to  show  her  love  in  the  old- 
fashioned  maternal  manner,  by  sundry  bank-bills  convertible  at  plea- 
sure  into  the  precious  metáis.  Until  we  know  what  you  're  to  have, 
how  can  we  decide  what  you  're  to  be  ? 1 am  going  down  to  Hamp- 
ton  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Before  I return,  I shall  have  digestcd 
all  my  plans.  Meanwliile,  make  yourself  perfectly  easy.” 

That  I could  not  very  readily  do  this,  the  sentimental  reader  will 
believe.  What  I was  to  be  as  to  position,  or  what  to  have  of  money, 
was  a matter  of  no  present  import.  My  whole  soul  was  so  entircíy 
absorbed  by  Elizabeth,  that  I disdaincd  to  entertain,  even  for  a mo- 
raent,  tliose  vulgar  considerations  which  occupy  the  major  portion 
of  mankind.  Money,  rank,  influence, — what  were  these  in  compa- 
rison  with  the  new  passion  that  liad  taken  posscssion  of  my  heart  ? 
For  the  knowledge  that  she  returned  it,  1 would  gladly  have  re- 
nounccd  all  claim  to  either  henceforth  and  for  ever.  But  this  I 
could  not  know  for  three  long  weeks ; ñor  could  my  vanity,  busy  as 
it  was  in  recalling  everything  that  liad  passed  between  us  since  I 
had  first  been  admitted  to  her  presence,  suggest  any  encouragement 
to  me  that  hopc  had  not  from  the  beginning  crcated. 

Some  few  days  before  Steele’s  return  to  town,  I was  presented 
with  an  occasion  of  disquiet  from  a quarter  whence  I had  had  no 
previuus  rcason  to  expect  it.  I was  sitting  at  a tavern  one  evening 
with  Langley  and  Sinclair,  wlien  the  latter  said,  with  a casual  air, 

“ Do  you  know  that  our  friend  here  has  lately  made  me  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Brett?  You  can  bear  to  hear  your  mother  spoken  well 
of,  Savage.  She  is  really  a highly  agrceable  woman.  It  puzzles  a 
man  like  me  to  understand  her  character.  So  much  seeming  good 
with  so  much  positive  evil — ” 

“ And  both  kept  so  apart,”  said  Langley ; thcre  is  the  difficulty. 
We  are  all  mixed  characters,  but  this  lady  is  an  exception.  But, 
Sinclair,  you  are  very  little  of  a philosopher.  If  you  were  one  at 
all,”  he  added,  archly,  “ you  would  ere  this  have  dctected  the  fas- 
cination  which  draws  you  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Brett,  although  you 
might  not  have  been  willing  or  able  to  resist  it.” 

“ \Vhat  do  you  mean?  ” said  Sinclair,  slightly  confused. 
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“ That  Mrs.  Brett  is  a very  agreeable  woman,”  replied  Langley  ; 
“ but  that  you  have  seen  one  still  inore  agreeable,  for  whose  sake 
you  are  disposed  to  think  so  favourably  of  Mrs.  Brett, — and  this,  in 
spite  of  yonr  friendship  for  Savage,  whose  wrongs  in  that  direction 
might  detraet  from  her  agreeableness  with  yon." 

“You  allude  to  Miss  Wilfred,”  cried  Sinclair,  “the  reputed  na- 
tural daughtcr  of  your  patrón,  Sir  Richard,"  turning  to  me.  “ llave 
you  seen  her  ? I suppose  not.  She  is  very  well — a finely-propor- 
tioned,  haudsome  girl,  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  amiable  as  beauty, 
and  the  consciousness  of  it,  can  inake  her,  I believe.  But  beyond  a 
little  allowable  flirtation  it  is  not  my  design  to  venturo,  I assure 
you." 

“ Something  like  this  says  the  boy  who  takes  off  bis  shoes  and 
stockings  and  ventures  into  the  river, — over  head  and  ears  before  he 
can  cali  out  to  Tom  on  the  stile.  But  whatever  your  design  may  be, 
— shall  I say  upon  Miss  Wilfred  ? — I arn  greatly  mistaken  if  she  has 
not  eonstrued  your  attentions  very  differently.  I protest,  her  eyes 
tell  tales  that,  when  I was  a young  fellow  like  you,  I should  have 
been  happy  to  read.” 

I started,  and  turned  very  palé,  or  very  red,  I know  not  which, — 
ñor  whether  my  emotion  was  remarked.  It  was  well  for  me  that 
the  bottle  stood  by  me. 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” said  Sinclair,  twitching  at  his  cravat.  “ I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  I have  particularly  observed  it.  But, 
plague  on't,  where  did  the  girl  get  her  high  notions  ? — from  your 
lady-mother,  I suppose,  Savage.  To  think  that  we  could  ever  become 
John  and  Joan, — my  fortune  and  expectations,  not  to  speak  of — ” 

“ Your  figure,"  suggested  Langley,  with  a wink  at  me. 

“ Well,  it  is  not  despicable,  I take  it,"  resumed  Sinclair : “ all 
tliings  considered,  such  a notion  is  at  least  preposterous.  The  vanity 
of  these  young  womenl  Because  a young  fellow  says  a few  civil 
tliings  to  ’em,  they  must  needs  faney  he  's  dying  for  *em.  Ha  ! ha  ! ” 
Here  he  flourished  a pinch  of  snuff  under  his  nose.  “Poor,  dear, 
dairy-maid  innocence ! They  little  know  us  sprightly  sparks,  who 
never  swallow  the  matrimonial  dose — " 

“ Till  it  comes  too  late  to  do  anv  good,"  said  Langley ; “ and  then 
you  curse  the  doctor  for  a quack." 

" We  do  so, — and  so  he  is,"  cried  Sinclair.  “ Here  's  Savage  look- 
ing  all  this  while  like  a doctor  who  has  swallowed  a prescription  he 
made  up  for  his  wife.” 

1 left  my  company  abruptly.  The  whiffling  coxcomb  1 the  super- 
ficial fopling!  “To  think  that  we  could  ever  become  John  and 
Joan  1”  Vulgar  animal  I As  though  he  could  ever  be  included  in 
a thought  of  hers.  It  was  profanation  to  dream  of  it.  As  though 
his  face,  and  figure,  and  fortune,  might  ever  help  him  to  such  an 
ángel!  But  it  suddenly  oecurred  to  me  that  in  these  three  qualifi- 
cations  he  was  my  superior.  I could  not  but  confess  that  here,  at 
least,  I was  no  match  for  him.  I could  not  but  remember,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  these  lies  the  chief  attraction  of  men  to  women’s 
eyes.  Chiefly,  Langley 's  surraise  troubled  me.  Had  he,  then,  disco- 
vered  any  indieations  of  love  in  Miss  Wilfred  towards  Sinclair,  whom 
I now  began  to  hate  horribly  ? Could  it  be  ? I know  not  how  it  was, 
but,  handsome  as  the  man  undoubtedly  was,  he  appeared  to  me  the 
very  last  person  in  the  world  that  such  a woman  as  Elizabeth  might 
be  supposed  to  prefer. 
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The  instant  Sir  Richard  arrived  in  town,  I made  it  my  business 
to  wait  upon  him.  His  project  did  not  appear  to  have  cooled  with 
him,  — a too  common  case,  as  I well  knew,  with  Sir  Richard*s  pro- 
jects ; but  he  counselled  caution,  moderation,  and  patience,  three 
eleinents  which  he  seldom  brought  to  bear  upon  his  own  affairs.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating  with  him,  saying  that  there  could 
be  no  reason  on  earth  why  I should  not  at  least  be  permitted  tlie 
opportunity  of  ingratiating  mysclf  in  the  esteem  of  his  daughter ; 
on  the  contrary,  1 suggested,  as  nicely  and  gingerhf  (to  use  his  own 
word)  as  I could,  that  nothing  could  be  more  proper  tlian  that  I 
should  be  allowed  sucli  opportunity.  He  said  in  reply,  that  my  mo- 
ther  liad,  in  some  sense,  a right  to  a voice  in  the  matter,  having  from 
her  infancy  taken  upon  herself  the  duties  of  a mother  to  his  child, 
which  she  liad  fulfilled  to  admiration. 

“ He  easy,”  said  he ; “ you  do  not  know  lier.  Leave  Brett  and 
me  to  manage  her/' 

What  could  I do  farther,  or  say?  Nothing  could  I do,  — but  I 
cautioned  him  in  express  and  emphatic  terms  against  my  mother, 
whom  I knew,  I made  bold  to  tell  liim,  better  thaii  liimself,  or  even 
tlian  Colon  el  Brett.  To  my  warning,  however,  he  paid  little  attention. 

A month  elapsed,  during  which  I was,  with  his  other  creditors, 
an  assiduous  frequenter  of  Sir  Riehard's  levee.  He  must  have  been 
one  of  the  best-natured  uien  breathing  to  have  borne  with  me  so 
well ; for  I was,  at  least,  as  troublesome  to  him,  I suspect,  as  his 
other  more  legitímate  plagues.  A question  he  put  to  me  one  day,  in 
an  off-hand  nianner,  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  my  p er  ti  nació  us  at- 
tendance  upon  him. 

“ Who  is  thig  Air.  Sinclair  ? " he  inquired,  “ whom  I have  seen  so 
frequently  with  you,  and  who  has  lately  been  introduced  to  me  ? 
One  of  the  many  pretty  fellows,  1 take  it,  who  infest  the  town.” 

“ He  is  what  he  appears,”  I observed,  “a  young  gentleman  of 
birth  and  fortune/'  Steele  had  said  sufficient  toalarm  my  suspicions. 
After  a pause,  I added,  “ You  have  met  him,  I presume,  at  Mrs. 
Brett’s  ? ” 

“ I have ; and,  to  say  the  trutli,  cannot  for  my  part,  diseover  his 
merit,  of  which  I ;im  told  so  much.  I am  one  of  tliose  who  never 
could  be  made  to  believe,  for  the  life  of  me,  that  wealth  is  a good 
substituto  for  virtue;  ñor  would  I confide  the  happiness  of  a woman 
to  the  keeping  of  one  whose  money  was  his  solé  or  his  cliief  recom- 
mendation.” 

“ It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  you/*  I said,  in  great  agita- 
tion,  — ‘‘you  mean  that  my  mother  desires  and  designs  to  sacrifíee 
Miss  Wilfred  to  Sinclair?  " 

“ How  do  you  know  it  would  be  a sacrifice  ? ” cried  Steele,  smiling 
at  my  perturbation. 

I thought  he  was  trifling  with  me.  “ For  God's  sake,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  tell  me  at  once ! Would  it  be  a sacrifice?  or  has  my  mother 
kindly  undertaken  to  expound  the  wishes  of  the  young  lady  herself? 
If  so,  all  clnim  to  the  happiness  you  intended  for  me,  I resign.” 

“ Resign  yourself,  at  present,”  cried  Sir  Richard,  “to  tranquillity. 
You  have  nothing  to  fear,  I promise  you.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
girl’s  word  is  to  be  taken,  everything  to  hope.  JPatience:  the  gar- 
rison  will  at  last  capitúlate.  We  have  sat  down  before  it/' 

“ And  by  remembering  the  siege  of  Troy,  I may  make  myself 
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easy  under  a ten  years'  delay,”  saicl  I ; but,  can  it  be  possible  that 
Miss  Wilfred  has  honoured  me  so  far  as  to  express 

“ Miss  Wilfred  has  said  nothing — did  I tell  you  she  liad?  " replied 
Sir  Richard.  “ I judge  from  her  looks  when  I 6peak  of  you,  and 
from  her  words  when  I do  not.” 

I am  not  sure  that  the  rapture  I felt  upon  tliis  pardal  confirmation 
of  my  hopes  was  not  increased  by  reflecting  upon  the  rage  and  mor- 
tification  of  Sinclair,  whose  sentiments  towards  Miss  Wilfred  were, 
I made  no  doubt,  of  a much  more  serious  nature  than  he  would  have 
liad  me  to  believe,  and  whose  pride  of  purse  and  person  my  succeas 
would  exacérbate  almost  beyond  endurance.  My  mother,  too,  of 
whose  then  present  feelings  with  regard  to  me  I could  make  a tole- 
rably  near  guess,  — the  nearer  that  I could  not  prevail  upon  Sir 
Richard  to  explain  what  they  were,  or  how  they  manifested  them- 
selves ; — the  triumph  I should  gain  over  her,  which  I determined 
should  lose  none  of  its  eñect  by  my  maimer  of  carrying  it ; — it  was  a 
thing  to  hug  oneself  upon,  and  I did  not  stint  myself  that  luxury  : 
the  thought  that,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  all,  to  her  sore  and  sicken- 
ing  sorrow,  she  would  be  the  miserable  means  of  making  me  more 
supremely  liappy  than  she  of  herself,  had  she  loved  me  as  much  as 
she  hated  me,  could  have  ever  hoped  to  make  me. 

But,  a trial  awaited  me,  which  I liad  not  foreseen,  and  which  carne 
upon  me  while  I was  yetindulging  dreams  of  felicity,  and  thoughts 
of  vengeance.  Calling  upon  Steele  one  morning,  I found  him  pacing 
the  room  in  some  disorder.  I saw  at  a glance  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting  me,  and  surmised  (for  there  is  something  impossible  to  be 
mistaken  in  a man's  face  upon  these  occasions,)  that  I was  the  cause 
of  his  anger. 

cc  Sit  down.  Mr.  Savage,  I have  been  wishing  to  see  you,  that  I 
may  tell  you,  from  tliis  day  I wisli  to  see  you  no  more.’* 

I had  taken  a seat,  but  instantly  aróse  upon  hearing  this  un- 
looked-for  declaration. 

“ My  dear  Sir  Richard ! surely  you  cannot  be  serious : wliercin 
have  I o (Tended  you  ? " 

You  have  been  holding  me  up  to  ridicule, — nay,  do  not  deny  it, 
—I  am  too  well  satisñed  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation  I now  bring 
against  you.  I was  a fool,”  he  added,  “ ever  to  have  countenanced 
or  trusted  you.  I raight  have  seen  — I have  see n that  the  vivacity 
of  your  imagination, — the  petulant  sallies  of  your  wit  are  exercised 
without  much  or  any  regard  to  the  objcct  they  light  upon.  That  a 
benefactor  should  escape, — this  was  too  much  to  expect.” 

A benefactor ! Yes,  he  had  indeed  approved  himself  a bene- 
factor,— the  knowledge  of  that  it  was,  and  tíie  suddenness  of  the  ac- 
cusation, that  struck  me  dumb  for  some  minutes.  But  my  thoughts 
were  not  idle.  Let  me  confess  the  truth.  I remembered  to  have  made 
merry,  and  that  frequently,  upon  his  foibles  and  his  follics, — his  per- 
sonal vanity  (wlio  can  forget  his  noon-day  walk  down  St.  James's 
Street  to  White’s,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  his  clouded  cañe,  his 
unclouded  countenance,  in  the  midst  of  that  magnificent  periwig?) — 
his  grave  simplicity  at  one  time,  and  the  levity  of  his  wisdom  at  an- 
other.  It  occurred  to*me  to  tell  him  candidly  all  that  I had  at  any 
time  said  of  him,  or  all  that  I remembered  to  have  said,  and  to  put 
it  to  him  whether  I deser  ved  so  harsh  a reproof.  But  a moment’s 
rcflection  convinccd  me  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  pro- 
ceedings  I could  adopt.  When  a man  believes  that  you  have  wrong- 
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ed  him,  he  í’eels  a inorbid  desire  to  continué  in  that  belief,  because 
he  feels  how  superior  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  to  his  supposed 
wronger.  So  nearly  equal  are  we — the  bad  and  the  best, — that  the 
latter  can  derive  a delight  from  believing  the  bad  man  to  be  worse 
than  he  really  is;  forgetting  that  he  himself  is  no  better  thereby, — 
unconscious  that  by  hugging  his  own  virtue,  he  lessens  it. 

“ You  are  silent,  Mr.  Savage,”  he  said  at  length  ; and  you  havc 
long  maintained  silence.  I am  glad  of  it.  I rejoice  that  you,  at 
least,  retain  a sense  of  shame.  This  will,  I hope,  be  a lesson  to  you 
for  the  time  to  come.  Not  a word  now.  Leave  me." 

<c  A few  words,  and  but  a few,”  said  I,  approaching  him.  “Sir 
Richard  Steele,  if  any  man  has  inferred  from  speech  of  mine  that  I 
llave  not  the  utmost  esteem  and  veneration  for  you,  he  is  mistaken, 
and  a fool;  if  any  man  has  told  you  that  I have  injured  or  calum- 
niated  you,  he  is  a knave  and  a liar.  On  my  soul  — my  liand  upon 
iny  heart, — aheart  that  must  love  you,  whether  you  will  or  no, — the 
man,  whoever  he  be,  is  a lying  scoundrel.  Speak  his  ñame.  My 
hand  will  not  be  slower  than  his  tongue  to  chastise  its  base 
owner.” 

cc  You  use  hard  ñames,  and  talk  big  words,  young  man,”  cried  Sir 
Richard  ; “ I did  not  speak  of  injury  or  calumny.  I am  not  a man 
to  be  safely  injured ; and,  tliank  Heaven  ! " this  he  said  with  a con- 
firmed  air,  that  upon  anotlier  occasion  would  have  caused  me  to 
smile, — “ thank  Heaven  ! my  charaeter  places  me  beyond  the  reach 
of  calumny.  I spoke  of  ridicule, — a more  oífensivc,  because  it  is  a 
safer  bolt  to  the  sliooter.” 

I did  not  well  know  how  to  bear  this  word  “ safer,”  with  the  im- 
putation  it  conveyed.  My  passions  were  at  no  period  of  my  life 
easily  governable,  or  to  be  restrained  by  a consideration  of  the  rank 
or  pretensions  of  an  adversar  y.  Aeeordingly,  I walked  up  to  him, 
and  said,  with  an  air,  I fear,  too  insolent, — 

“It  fits,  to  hear  the  writer  of  'The  Tatler  * and  the  ' Spectator/ 
complain  of  ridicule ; he,  whose  wit  ncver  spared  his  best  fríen ds, 
and  never  lost  him  one.” 

No  answer,  but  such  as  a very  red  face  supplied,  the  import  of 
which  I mistook.  The  generosity  of  Steele,  so  nobly  conspicuous 
upon  most  occasions,  was  not  present  to  him  now,  or  he  had  confess- 
ed  the  justice  of  my  recrimination,  shaken  hands,  and  said  no  more. 
But,  no : he  burst  forth  into  a torrent  of  invective. 

“ It  is  your  ingratitude — your  base  ingratitude,  Savage,  that  I de- 
test. I,  who  have  studied  your  interest, — advanced  your  reputation, 

— furnished  you  with  money,* — designed  your  promotion ” 

“ Go  on,  Sir  Richard,”  said  I,  with  a sneer ; u let  me  know  every 
item  of  the  bilí.  It  is  a sad  satisfaction  to  the  buteher  to  number 
the  legs  of  mutton  he  has  supplied  to  the  poor  devil  in  distress,  for 
which  he  will  never  be  paid.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there  is 
soinething  so  terrible  in  a charge  of  ingratitude,  that  I must  not,  and 
will  not  bear  it  from  you.  It  is  at  least  as  likely  that  you  have  ex- 
pected  too  much,  as  that  I have  tendered  too  little.  I despise,  — I 
scorn,  from  my  soul  I scorn,  the  charge.” 

“ You  have  a high  spirit,  I find,  Mr.  Savage,”  he  exclaimed,  con- 
temptuously,  “ a very  high  spirit.” 

“ And,  why  not, — and  why  not?  ” I retorted  quickly.  <f  Where- 
fore  shall  not  Richard  Savage  have  a high  spirit,  as  well  as  Richard 
Steele?  I have  a protid  spirit,  too,  sir ; which  his  can  hardly  be, 
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who  can  throw  in  a man’s  face  the  obligations  he  lies  under  — lies 
under,  indeed — prostration  infinite ! You  might  have  recalled  your 
friendship — you  have  squeezed  and  crushed  it  out  of  me.  Ungrate- 
ful ! you  have  made  me  feel,  and  not  nobly — pardon  me — how  great 
a virtue  gratitude  may  be  made/' 

“ Begone ! " he  exclaimed  in  vehement  rage,  “ leave  my  house. 
Those  words  have  lost  you  my  friendship  for  ever.” 

ec  I thought  I had  lost  it  when  I carne  in,  and  was  sorry : I go  out, 
knowing  that  I have  lost  it,  and  am  indifferent.  One  word  before  I 
go.  1 paidno  courttoyou — it  was  you  who  sought  me.  T thought 
you  rneant  tliat  I sliould  be  your  friend,  and  that  I had  made  one. 
I was  mistaken.  You  imagined  you  were  cheapeninga  dog  to  bark 
at  your  bidding,  and  to  fawn  and  eringe  at  your  cali.  You  were 
mistaken.  Both  equally  so." 

You  have  said  enougli  for  me,  and  more  than  sufficient  for  your- 
self,”  he  replied.  “ Remember ! all  is  at  an  end  between  us.  My 

daughter — there  you  must,  of  course,  feel " 

Not  a thought  had  I bestowed  upon  Elizabeth  during  the  fore- 
going  scene.  I am  very  glad  of  it.  His  injurious  treátment  of  me 
deaerved  no  such  subdued  or  tame  receptiou  as  my  tenderness  for 
her  might  have  made  me  weak  enough  to  give  to  it.  But  with  the 
thought  of  her  was  coupled  another,  the  memory  of  whom  had  no 
tendeney  to  soften  or  to  assuage.  My  eyes  kindled  as  I threw  a 
glance  over  my  shoulder. 

“ Oí*  course,  sir,  I feel,"  said  I,  “ that  you  would  reclaim  your 
daughter,  and  that  all  is  at  an  end  between  us.  You  need  not  have 
told  me  that.  I saw  from  the  first  the  poor  pretext  to  shake  me 
off." 

“ What  now  ? — what  now?"  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  starting  from 
his  chair,  and  advancing  towards  me.  “ What  poor  pretext  — inso- 

lent  vil I shall  say  something  I would  not,  but  under  strong 

provocation,  say.  Begone ! " 

I met  him  half-way,  and  thrust  my  face  towards  him. 

“My  mother  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Shame  upon  you,  Sir 
Richard  Steele  ! Well  may  you  fear  ridicule,  who  lend  yóurself  to 
such  wretchedness.  I thought  you  had  found  the  way  to  repay 
yóurself  the  valué  of  the  obligations  I owe  to  you.  I thank  you. 
It  is  a great  relief  to  me." 

“By  G — ! Mr.  Savage,  this  is  too  much.  I will  not  endure  it. 
To  suppose  that  1 would  lend  myself  to  any  baseness!  Upon  my 
soul,  sir!  but  no  matter.  Your  mother  is  no  party  to  this.  I have 

heard  of  your  practices  from  as  mauy " 

“Who  are  practised  upon,  doubtless,"  I interrupted.  “I  doubt 
not  your  word — I suspeet  your  penetration.  You  are  played  upon, 
without  knowing  it.  But  I am  gone." 

My  heart  moved  towards  him  as  I turned  a way.  lie,  likewise,  I 
think,  was  moved. 

“You  will  trouble  me  no  more,  Mr.  Savage  ?*' 

“ No  more:  and  yet — one  moment.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  I am  a 
young  and  an  impetuous  man ; I canscarce  bear  deserved  reproof — 
undeserved  reproach  I cannot — will  not  bear.  I have  spoken  to  you, 
you  will  tell  the  world,  with  insolence ; if  I have,  I am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  I will  not  recall  it,  for  you  also  have  said  too  much.  You  re- 
minded  me  of  your  kindnesses.  Itis  fit  I sliould  acknowledge  them. 

I will,  if  you  please,  recapitúlate  them  with  nauseous  exaetness. 
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No?  *'  for,  having  shakcn  his  raised  hands,  he  pressed  them  against 
his  ears.  <f  Then,  I make  you  mybest  bow — to  you,  who  have  been 
long  weary  of  doing  me  Services  — to  me,  who  am  already  weary  of 
the  mention  of  them — my  best  bow,  because  it  is  my  last.  God  bless 
you,  sir.” 

1 turned  upon  my  heel  with  an  air  of  levity  : bow  foreign  from  my 
real  feelings  they  alone  can  judge  who  llave  parted  in  anger  from  a 
friend,  witli  a conviction  tliat  that  parting  is  to  be  for  ever, — a con- 
viction  that  pride  has  raised,  and  will  maintain,  thougb  the  heart 
bleed  for  it — as  mine  has  done,  and  is  prepared  to  do  again.  Pride 
to  the  last,  which  is  to  the  soul  of  a man  what  his  bones  are  to  his 
body : — as,  witliout  these,  a man  were  a mere  mass  of  grovelling 
flesh, — so,  without  that,  his  soul  is  as  water,  witliout  a vessel  to  con- 
tain,  or  a channel  to  direct  it, — extensive,  perhaps,  but  superficial: 
brittle  ice  in  adversity, — in  prospcrity,  fceble  vapour. 

It  was  some  hours  bcfore  I recovered  my  composure,  or  the  ap- 
pearance  of  it.  Lost  in  a maze  of  conjecture,  I vainly  endeavoured 
to  recollect  any  one  occasion  upon  which  I liad  spoken  of  my  pa- 
trón, which,  fairly  stated,  could  have  supplied  him  with  just  ground 
of  oflence.  I knew  very  web  that  men  are  as  little  disposed  to  bear 
the  ridicule  of  themselves,  as  to  forbear  the  ridicule  of  others;  and 
I was  aware  that  Sir  Richard,  who  enjoyed  a jest  at  the  expense  of 
another,  by  no  means  relished  one  at  his  own ; a failing  common  to 
us  all,  and  of  which  he  partook  in  no  larger  degree  than  the  gene- 
rality  of  mankind.  There  inust  have  been,  tlierefore,  some  secret 
enemy  at  work,  and  him  I resolved,  if  possible,  to  discover ; with 
no  víew,  however,  of  re-establishing  my  friendship  with  Stecle, 
whose  conduct  towards  me  liad,  as  I conceived,  been  such  as  no  re- 
paration  short  of  an  apology  I felt  he  could  hardly  make,  would  ob- 
literate — but  for  my  own  satisfaction.  My  suspicions  tended  towards 
Sinclair ; yet  I liad  no  reason  to  suspect  him  — no  reason  which  an 
indiffercnt  person  would  cali  by  that  ñame.  But  Hate  has  eyes,  and 
ears,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom, — senses,  faculties,  functions  of 
its  own:  it  disdains  the  operation  of  reason;  it  arrives  at  its  con- 
clusión without  it,  and  most  frequently  to  a just  conclusión. 

I liad  been  wandering  about  I knew  not  whither,  wlien  at  length 
I found  myself  at  Knightsbridge.  I know  not  what  feeling  it  was 
that  induced  me  to  seek  out  the  public-house  to  which  Steele  had 
taken  me  a year  before,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  he  had,  upon  more 
occasions  than  one,  souglit  refuge.  I turned  into  it ; and,  in  the  very 
room  wc  had  occupied,  took  a sulky  dinner.  A bottle  of  wine  was 
poured  out  to  the  mcmory  of  our  friendship ; and  in  it  I steeped  an 
earnest  prayer  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  wortliy  knight, 
who  had  flung  me  from  him — in  utter  ignorance  (I  believe  í thought 
so)  of  the  valué  of  the  gem  he  had  cast  away.  This  is  the  natural 
reaction.  Perhaps  a man  never  prizes  himself  so  highly,  or  rather, 
is  so  disposed  to  set  a liigh  price  upon  himself,  as  when  he  has  been 
depreciated  by  others. 

In  the  evening,  I betook  myself  to  my  accnstomed  tavern,  lioping 
that  I should  find  Sinclair  there.  I was  not  disappointed.  Langley 
and  he  were  engaged  in  talk  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The 
former  beckoned  me  to  join  them,  which  I did.  “ Was  never  mor- 
tal man  so  full  of  woe  ! ” cried  Langley,  as  I took  my  seat.  “ Why, 
Savage,  I never  saw  you  look  so  melancholy  since  I have  had  the 
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privilege  of  peering  into  wretched  men’s  countenances,  and  conning 
their  expression.” 

“ And,  when  was  that  privilege  granted  to  you  ? ” I said  list- 

lessly. “ When  the  gentleman  in  the  black  gown  handed  me 

over  the  certifícate  of  my  marriage,”  he  returned.  “ Come,  let  us 
know  what  ails  you,  that  wine  wifi  not  touch.” 

I kept  my  eycs  immoveably  fíxed  upon  Sinclair  while  1 related 
what  had  taken  place  between  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  myself.  He 
underwent  my  scrutiny  to  admiration,  not  for  a moment  losing  his 
self-po8session. 

“And,  what  ofücious  blockhead,  — I should  more  properly  ask, 
what  malicious  knave  has  been  filling  Sir  Richard’s  ear  with  stories 
to  your  prejudice?  ” demanded  Langley. 

“ That  is  what  I am  determined  to  find  out.”  Again  I had  Sin- 
clair under  my  eye.  u Your  question,  Langley,  pre-suppoaes  your 
ignorance  of  the  rascal.  Can  you  help  me  to  his  ñame,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair ? " — “ Jndeed,  I cannot,”  replied  he,  coolly . “ I llave  never  heard 
you  speak  ill  of  Sir  Richard,  ñor  have  1 heard  ahy  man  say  that  you 
llave  done  so.  Further,  I have  never  heard  anybody  say  a word 
against  you.”  — “ And  yet  you  are  intímate  with  Mrs.  Brett,”  I re- 
marked. 

“She  never  mentions  your  ñame  — a very  discreet  w ornan,  Mrs. 
Brett.” 

€<  And  you  know  Sir  Richard  Steele?  ” — The  inference  I intended 
was  suffíciently  palpable.  His  brow  darkened,  but  was  clear  again 
in  an  instant. 

“ 1 have  met  him  at  Mrs.  Brett's,  and  at  Will's,  with  my  friend, 
the  Colonel.  But,  what  is  all  this  about?  ” 

“ What,  indeed  ? **  cried  Langley.  “ Hang  the  scouudrel,  who- 
ever  he  be  ! When  you  catch  him,  crop  his  ears,  — make  them,  at 
least,  shorter  than  his  tongue.  This  will  blow  over.  Steele  will  not 
forgive  himself  till  he  has  obtained  your  forgiveness.  Sec,  you 
have  made  Sinclair  as  dull  as  a droll  at  a nonplus.” 

Sinclair  forced  a laugh.  Cf  I wish  I could  see  Mr.  Savage  in  better 
spirits,”  said  he,  with  a yawn. 

“ We  must  rally  him,  my  boy  ! ” exclaimed  Langley,  slapping  the 
other  on  the  shoulder  ; " and  have  wc  not  abundant  material  to  work 
upon?  Megrim  is  a malady  incident  to  lovers;  and,  when  a man 
thinks  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  mistress,  take  all  he  has,  and 
welcome.  1 1 ’m  for  the  rope/  quotli  he.” 

Sinclair  brightened  at  this  speech,  and  cast  an  encouraging  leer  at 
Langley.  My  surprise  gave  place  to  my  curiosity.  What  could 
Langley  mean?  Had  he  then  heard  of  Steele's  intentions?  Had 
Gregory,  the  only  man  to  whom  I had  confided  my  secret,  be- 
trayed  his  trust? 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  are  aiming  at,”  observed  I,  with  seern- 
ing  composure.  “Our  friend  Gregory,  the  only  lover  of  my  ac- 
quaintancc,  has  no  reason,  I believe,  to  wish  his  head  in  a hempen 
noose.” 

“Sly  dog  ! ’*  cried  Langley ; “ I 've  heard  of  the  boy  who  could 
not  read  from  any  book  but  his  own ; you,  it  seems,  can  only  read 
from  other  people's.  And  do  you  think  we  have  never  heard  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele’s  Miss  Wilfred,  and  of  a certain  engagement — eh  ? ” 

I was  confounded  first,  and  incensed  second,  and  botli  in  a minute. 
But  I concealed  my  displeasure,  although  with  some  difficulty. 
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“ And  Mr.  Gregory  has  told  yon  this  ? ” I demanded. 

“ As  good  as  owned  it  when  he  found  that  we  knew  full  as  much 
as  himself.  But  Mrs.  Brett  told  me,  with  a smile  peculiar  to  her, 
(I  think,  aftcr  all,  she  loves  you,  or  will  love  you,)  and  I could  not 
be  easy  till  I took  my  nose  to  somebody  else'sear ; and  somebody 
else  whispered  it  to  the  third,  and  so  the  wliole  town  has  it.  Sinclair 
has  dropped  his  chin,  and  ponders  sackcloth  and  a city  wife." 

“Not  I,"  cried  Sinclair,  with  sudden  animation  : “ so  fair  a prize 
is  not  so  easily  yielded."  There  was  a malignity  in  his  face  while 
he  said  this,  which  he  was  unable  to  disguise  — from  me.  “ But," 
added  he,  “ I fear  she  is  beyond  the  reach  of  either  of  us.  Surely, 
Savage,  you  never  imagined  that  Sir  Richard  was  in  earnest  in  his 
proposition  ? " 

“ And,  why  should  I not  so  imagine  ? ” said  I,  with  a very  civil 
smile.  “Surely,  you  are  not  in  earnest  when  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion  ? " 

“ Indeed  I am  : but.  Lord  1 what  is  it  to  me  ? I hope  you  may 
not  afflict  yourself  too  deeply,  that  ’s  all.  I saw  Langley ’s  little  fel- 
low  cry  aftcr  the  inoon  the  other  night ; but  they  soon  pacified 
hiña." 

“ But  I am  a great  fellow,  not  a little  one,"  I replied,  my  choler 
villanously  rising,  “ and  am  contení  that  the  moon  shall  remain  where 
she  is.  Perhaps,"  1 added,  jeeringly,  “ perhaps  you  conceive  your- 
self to  be  the  Endymion  that  is  to  lure  this  Diana  from  her  orb." 

“Ha!  ha!  very  good,  — perhaps  I do  conceive  myself  to  be  so, 
and  perhaps  I may  yet  prove  myself  to  be  so.  Very  good  that, — 
was  it  not,  Langley  ? Endymion  ! Diana ! — charming,  I protest. 
Mythology  and  sentiment.  No,  no,  my  good  friend,"  and  he  shook 
his  head. 

“ Ilush  ! " cried  Langley,  who  foresaw  a storm.  c<  Enough." 

“ My  good  friend,"  proceeded  Sinclair,  “ Steele  was  laughing  at 
you.  I swear,  he  '11  have  you  down  in  print.  No  man  better  loves 
a jest." 

“ Do  you  know,  Mr.  Sinclair,"  with  a coldly  confie! en tial  air,  said 
I,  u that  I never  perinit  any  man  tobreak  a jest  at  my  expense — not 
even  Sir  Richard  Steele?" 

“ Well,  and  what  of  that  ? " 

“And  that  if  you  are  in  the  jesting  vein,  you  liad  best  seek  some 
other,  whose  temper  and  forbearance  are  greater  than  my  own." 

“ Quar  reí  some,  ¡\ír.  Savage? — very  well,  sir.  One  word,  and  we 
drop  the  subject.  I was  not  jesting.  I merely  drew  my  own  con- 
clusión." 

I tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  “ A word  with  you,  sir.” 

He  folio wed  me.  “ You  draw  your  own  conclusión,  you  say. 
Can  you  draw  your  sword  ? Can  you  fight?  " 

He  %vas  surprised,  but  not  daunted,  by  my  vehemence. 

“ I can — when  I see  occasion." 

“ I attend  you,  then,"  said  I,  “ or  you  me." 

Langley  tlirust  himself  between  us. 

“What  childishness  is  this?"  he  exclaimed.  “Savage,  you  are 
mistaken,  and  wrong:  indeed,  you  are.  And,  Sinclair,  we  are  equally 
so.  We  have  carried  the  jest  too  far.  Dick,  you  are  too  hasty  : on 
my  soul,  you  are." 

“ I believe,  indeed,  we  went  too  far,"  said  Sinclair,  frankly, 
Corning  towards  me.  “What  the  deuce  ! It  were  too  much  to  ex- 
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pect  to  inherit  one’s  father's  fortune  and  wisdom  too.  Young  fellows 
will  be  still  young.  1 meant  no  oíTence.  Savage,  when  I offer  you 
my  hand,  I assnre  myself  yon  will  put  no  wrong  construction  upon 
my  doing  so.  Friends,  as  before.” 

Ithad  been  uncouth  and  brutal  to  llave  declincd  a band  so  offered. 
And  yet  never  did  a man  dabble  with  another’s  fingers  so  ungrace- 
fuily.  We  resumed  our  seats,  and  spent  the  evening  togetber.  Their 
spirits  werc  high,  and  I forced  mine  i uto  a seeming  sympathy  with 
them. 

As  I walked  lióme,  reflecting  upon  my  brief  quarrel  with  Sin- 
clair,  although  I put  no  construction  of  cowardice  upon  the  prompt 
offer  of  his  hand,  I could  not  help  a doubt  of  his  sincerity.  An  open 
rupture  liad  been  an  obstruction  of  the  game  he  was  playing,  or  de- 
signed  to  play.  I was  confírmed  in  my  suspicion  by  his  after-bear- 
ing  towards  me — which  was  exceedingly  coid  and  cercmonious. 
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nv  H.  SUF.T.TON  MACKENZIE,  LL»1). 

Sino  me  tlmt.  oíd  familiar  strain 

Wliicli  touclied  my  heart  in  boyhood’s  years, 
Before  its  cliords  were  jarred  l>y  pain, 

Before  its  liopes  were  dimmed  by  tears. 

Time  lms  fled  rast  since  first  I heard 
Its  music  from  those  lij^s  of  tliine  ; 

But  well  remcmbercd  is  eacli  word  : 

So  sing  once  more,  oh,  Mar  y mine, 

Tl\e  oíd  familiar  stram. 

Tliine  eyes  liave  their  soft  radiance  kept, 

Tlmt  won  my  heart  in  life’s  yonng  spring, 
And  o’er  thy  beauty  Time  hath  swept 
Gently,  with  light  and  charmed  wing. 
Unaltered  is  tliy  graeeful  form, 

Tliy  trusting  heart  is  still  the  same, 

Keepmg  those  truc  affections  warm 
As  wiien,  before  I dreamt  of  fame, 

You  sang  me  that  oíd  strain. 

Yes,  sing ! — as  in  those  golden  hours 
Wheá  life,  and  lo  ve,  and  hope  were  yonng, — 
Wiien  faney  strewed  our  pnth  with  fiowers, — 
Oh  ! sing  the  strain  tlmt  then  yon  sung  ! 

Your  voice  may  liave  a sadder  tone 
Tban  mude  swcet  music  in  tlmt  time, 

Ere  grief  or  triáis  we  liad  known, 

When  first  you  sang  in  youthful  prime 
Tlmt  oíd  familiar  strain. 

Methinks  that  on  thy  placid  hrow — 

So  lightly  touclied  hy  furrowing  years, 

Since  first  we  plightéd  love’s  fond  vow — 
Thought’s  graver  shadow  now  appcars  ; 

But  yet  if  in  thy  very  mirth 
Remembrance  of  our  Dead  will  come, 

Strong  tics  yet  bind  tliee  to  the  earth — 

So  breathe  once  more  within  our  borne 
The  oíd  familiar  strain. 
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Oh,  THE  GRAND  PAGEANT. 

BY  ABRAHAM  ELDER. 

On  the  4tli  of  February  16133,  Air.  Darrel,  the  City  Alarsbal,  was 
seen  walking  over  London  Bridge.  He  was  closely  wrapt  up  in  a 
furred  cloak,  and  his  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  deep 
nieditation.  lie  stopped  opposite  a shop  which  stood  about  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  over  which  was  a figure  of  a dwarf  in  armour,  and  a green 
wooden  dragón,  apparently  gamboling  by  his  side ; under  which  was 
written,  “ AIasks,  Dragons,  Giants,  and  other  Devices  for.  Pa- 

GEANTS,  MADE  MERE  BY  SlMON  DonUY." 

Simón  Doddy,  an  oíd  grey-headed  man,  bowed  low  to  the  Marshal, 
and  said  that  “ he  trusted  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was  satisfied  witli  the 
articles  that  he  had  furnished  for  the  great  City  Pageant  on  Candlemas 
Day.”  The  oíd  man’s  blood  seemed  to  warm  within  him  when  he  got 
upon  this  subject,  and  he  added,  tliat  it  would  be  well  worth  the  Iving’s 
while  to  talco  anothcr  journey  to  Scotland,  if  he  were  sure  of  being 
complimented  again  by  such  a glorious  masque  upon  his  return. 

“ Pray,  sir,  what  did  he  say  to  the  Lord  Mayor  about  it  ? Was  he 
not  pleased  ? Was  he  not  wonder-struck  ? " 

“ Ah  ! that  he  was,  Master  Simón  ,*  and  the  Queen  was  so  delighted 
with  it,  that  she  wants  to  see  it  all  acted  over  again.  The  Lord  Mayor 
is  going  to  invite  their  Majesties  to  a grand  feast  at  the  Merchant 
Tailors’  Hall,  when  the  same  pageant  is  to  be  repeated.” 

“With  additions,  of  course  — of  course,  with  additions,"  added 
Simón. 

“ Some  few  additions.  For  instance,  in  the  two  niches  behind 
where  the  royal  chairs  are  to  be  placed,  there  are  to  stand  figures/' 

“ Good." 

“ One  of  them  is  to  be  a Turk.” 

“ Av,  ay, — beard,  turban,  and  long  robe/' 

“ The  other  is  to  be  a Knight  Templar." 

“ Ay,  ay, — red  cross  tabard,  armour,  and  mace." 

“ They  must  botli  be  ready  in  three  days*  time.” 

“ Hardly  possible,  liardly  possible,  — unless  I could  get  my  boy  to 
work  i n earnest." 

“ That  's  a fine  giant,"  said  the  City  Marshal,  as  he  looked  round 
the  pasteboard  articles  that  stood  in  the  shop.  “ I suppose  it  is  a Gog 
or  a Magog.” 

Iierc  Air.  Darrel  was  somewhat  startled  at  seeing  the  lmge  paste- 
board figure  sliake  his  head  deliberately  three  times. 

“ Tominy,  Tommy,  vou  are  a sad  boy,"  said  Simón.  “ Take  care 
how  you  play  your  trioles  upon  Master  Darrel,  for  he  is  the  City  Alar- 
shal.  Ah!  sir,"  continued  Simón,  “if  I could  only  get  that  lad  to 
work  without  playing  tricks,  I sliould  soon  make  my  fortune ; but  no 
sooner  does  a strauger  come  in  liere  than  his  pranks  begin.  Tommy, 
come  here.  Tommy,  Tommy  ! ” 

Forth  carne  Tommy  Doddy,  walking  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  with  his 
knees  bent  as  if  he  went  upon  springs.  He  was  very  slightly  made, 
with  a queer  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  a funny  look  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 
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“ Tommy,”  said  Simón,  íc  tlie  Lord  Mayor  is  going  to  give  a grand 
dinner  to  tlic  King  and  Qucen  in  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Hall.” 

€t  He  is  quite  right,”  said  Tommy. 

“ And  lie  wants  two  figures  to  stand  behind  tlie  royal  cliairs : one  is 
to  be  a Templar,  aud  the  other  a Turk.  The  Turk  to  llave  turban, 
mustachc,  beard,  long  robe,  and  slippers.” 

“ Quite  right,  father ; and  crooked  sword.” 

c*  The  Templar  to  have  helmet  and  mail,  red-cross  tabard,  and  píate 
armour  down  to  his  toes.” — “ No,  no,”  said  Tommy,  “ that  's  an  every- 
day  dress  : he  sliall  wear  jack-boots.” 

“No,”  said  Simón. — “ Jack-boots — he  shall,"  said  Tommy,  turning 
himself  completely  round  upon  the  tip  of  one  of  his  toes,  and  facing  his 
father  again. 

“ Mustache,”  said  Simón. — “ Quite  right.” 

u Beard.” — “ Beard  he  shall  not  have,  like  the  Turk.  Besides,  every 
one  wears  a beard  now-a-days,”  said  Tommy,  going  round  again. 

After  the  City  Marslial  liad  left  the  shop,  the  altercation  continued 
between  Simón  and  his  son  about  the  Templar ’s  boots  and  beard.  At 
length,  Simón,  for  fear  of  irritating  Tommy,  gave  way  about  the  jack- 
boots,  but  still  maintained  his  opinión  as  to  the  beard. 

Simón  and  his  son  were  up  till  very  late  at  night  finishing  the  figures 
on  the  eve  of  the  grand  pageant,  and  before  tliey  retired  to  rest  the 
figures  were  dressed,  and  put  up  in  the  niclies  tliey  were  to  occupy  at 
the  feast.  The  Templar  was,  however,  still  without  his  beard,  which 
Simón  intended  putting  on  quietly  himself,  before  daylight  in  the 
morning.  Nothing  particular  liappened  in  the  dressing  aud  putting 
up  the  figures  that  night,  except  that  the  leather  of  one  of  the  Tem- 
plaras boots  was  not  stiff  enough,  and  it  slipped  down  as  fast  as  tliey 
pulled  it  up.  At  length  Simón  observed,  that  a small  nail  would  do 
it,  and  never  be  seen.  Tommy  said  that  “the  Templar  should  not 
have  a nail  driven  into  his  leg.  How  would  father  like  to  have  the 
same  thing  done  to  himself?”  Simón,  however,  said  that  he  would 
have  the  nail,  and  he  brought  the  argumeut  to  a conclusión  by  driving 
it  in.  Tommy  looked  cross,  but  immediately  patting  the  Templar  on 
the  clieek,  he  said,  triumphantly, 

“ Though  he  may  be  a íittle  lame,  he  has  got  a nice  smooth  chin.  He 
never  shall  have  a beard ; no,  that  he  shan't.” 

Simón  said  nothing ; but  a good  hour  before  daylight  he  was  in 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  witli  a lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a fine  curly 
beard  and  some  paste  in  the  other.  He  got  upon  a chair  and  was  pro- 
ceeding  to  daub  the  Knight  Templar ’s  chin  with  paste;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  touched  the  figure  with  the  brush  than  the  lamp,  beard,  and 
paste  were  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  and  himself  and  chair  overturned. 
Down  stepped  the  figure  from  his  niche,  and  strode  down  the  hall,  up- 
setting  every  chair  and  bench  that  lay  in  his  way. 

Simón  trembled  with  fear  as  he  saw  the  figure  darken  the  doorway 
as  it  walked  out.  What  was  it  ? What  could  it  mean  ? Should  he 
stay  where  he  was,  or  should  he  follow  it  ? If  the  Templar  walked 
quite  away,  his  character  as  a punctual  tradesman  would  be  for  ever 
lost.  He  determined  to  keep  an  eye  upon  his  property,  though  the 
devil  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  it : so  out  he  went  after  it.  There 
was  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  figure  of  the  Templar  walking 
down  the  Street  about  a liundred  yards  before  him. 

A trick  ! — no,  no,  it  was  no  trick ; for  the  Templar  walked  lame,— 
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very  lame  of  one  leg, — tlie  very  leg  tlmt  tlie  nail  had  been  driven  into. 
Simón  walked  after  him,  and  at  length  lie  screwed  up  his  courage  to 
the  determination  of  overtaking  tlie  figure  if  possible.  Btit  the  faster 
Simón  walked,  the  faster  walked  the  Templar.  Tlien  Simón  took  to 
running,  but  the  Templar  ran  too ; lie  went  so  lamely,  however,  that 
Simón  entertained  strong  liopes  of  coming  up  with  him.  He  was  gaining 
ground  upon  him  fast.  At  length  the  figure  stopped,  stooped  down, 
and  began  tugging  at  sometliing  on  his  boot ; he  appearcd  to  draw 
something  out,  and  drop  it  upon  the  ground.  Wlien  he  began  to  run 
again  his  lameness  had  disappeared,  and  he  soon  ran  away  clean  out  of 
oíd  Simon’s  siglit.  Simón  paused  and  searclied  the  ground  to  see  if  he 
could  find  wliat the  statue  had  dropped.  lie  found  it: — it  was  a nail — 
the  very  nail  he  had  driven  into  the  Templar's  pasteboard  leg  the  night 
before.  Simón  said  afterwards,  that  he  could  not  tell  why  it  was,  but 
the  finding  the  nail  gave  him  a kind  of  unpleasant,  shivery,  creeping 
feeling. 

Oíd  Simón,  however,  did  not  yetgive  up  the  chase,  but  kept  wander- 
ing  on  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  his  property  again.  Presently  he  found 
a maid-servant  cleaning  the  steps  before  a door.  He  inquired  of  her 
whether  she  had  seen  a figure  in  arniour,  with  large  boots,  pass  that 
way  ? She  said  she  had,  and  a naughty  man  he  was. 

t€  Yon  may  well  say  that,”  answered  Simón.  “ But  which  way  did 
he  go  ? Wliat  did  he  do  ? ” 

“ Oh,  sir ! he  ran  up  to  me  in  a most  unshamefiil  manner,  put  his 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  gave  me  a kiss,  as  if  he  had  known  me  all 
iny  life.” 

<c  Were  not  his  lips  very  hard  and  coid  ? ” asked  Simón,  gravely. 

“ Lor  ! how  can  you  ask  sucli  questions,  sir  ? Tliey  were  very  soft 
and  very  warm.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  oíd  man,  with  a sigh,  “ girls  tliink  all  kisses  soft 
and  warm.  Do  you  know  who  you  have  been  kissed  by  ? You  have 
been  kissed  by  the  Devil  himself  in  a pasteboard  case/* 

Simón  wandered  mournfully  througli  two  or  tliree  more  streets ; but 
seeing  nothing  again  of  the  pasteboard  Templar,  he  returned  to  liis 
shop  upon  the  bridge.  He  lialf  expected,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  to 
fin d him  returned  to  the  back-room,  where  he  had  been  originally  fa- 
bricated ; for  when  a man’s  mind  is  once  filled  with  the  supernatural, 
it  is  difHcult  for  him  to  estimate  probabilities. 

The  Templar  was  not  there.  Simón,  after  musing  for  a time  npon 
tliis  curious  and  unforeseen  misfortune,  returned,  scarcely  kuowing 
why,  to  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall.  To  his  surprise  and  delight,  the 
two  figures  were  seen  standing  in  their  appointed  places,  exactly  as  he 
had  left  them  the  night  before.  Tommy  was  there  too,  fondling  his 
two  productions  as  a mother  would  caress  her  children.  lie  patted 
the  Templar’s  smootli  chin,  saying  he  sliould  not  have  his  sweet 
face  spoiled  with  a beard  — no,  that  he  should  not — no.  Flesh  and 
blood — that  is  to  say,  pasteboard  and  glue — could  not  stand  it. 

Simón  sliook  his  head,  and  said  only,  “ Tommy,  Tommy,  you  are  a 
sad  boy ! *' 

In  fact,  although  Simón  somehow  suspected  that  Tommy  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  that  had  happened,  it  never  occurred  to  his  simple 
mind,  as  probably  it  has  to  our  readers,  that  Tommy  might  have  slip- 
ped  on  the  armour,  and  personated  the  Templar.  Tommy's  only 
answer  to  this  observation  of  his  father's  was  a twirl  round  upon  one 
toe  and  a laugh.  u 2 
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At  lengtli  Tommy  said,  “ Father,  let  us  go  to  tlie  starting-place,  and 
see  how  thc  pageant  gets  on.” 

Accordingíy  Simón  and  Lis  son  walkedoff  arm  in  arm  for  Ely  House, 
in  Holborn.  Here  they  were  instantly  recognised  by  the  porters  at  the 
gate,  and  admitted  into  the  court-yarcl.  The  centre  of  the  square  was 
nearly  blocked  up  with  the  fanciful  chariots  tliat  were  to  take  part  in 
the  procession,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  horses  were  there  all  ready  ca- 
parisoned,  and,  for  want  of  room,  a great  many  more  chariots  and  horses 
were  standing  in  the  orchard  bcliind  the  house. 

Simón  and  Tommy  just  walked  round  and  examined  them  in  a cur- 
sory  manner.  But  none  of  these  were  the  objects  of  Tommy's  affec- 
tion.  They  returncd  from  the  orchard,  and  went  under  the  colonnade 
tliat  rail  along  the  right  side  of  the  square.  Here  were  arranged  a 
regiment  of  singing  birds  of  gigantic  size,  with  a liuge  owl  in  an  ivy- 
I>ush  standing  as  commanding  oilicer  in  the  centre,  all  framed  of  paste- 
board,  and  resplendent  with  paint  and  varnish.  Some  of  these  were 
running  about,  and  singing,  or  fiapping  tlieir  wings,  liaving  had  anima- 
tion  communicated  to  them  by  inserting  little  boys  into  their  interior, 
each  furnished  with  his  peculiar  whistle  or  catcall.  Others  were 
leaning  against  the  wall,  or  lying  upon  the  ground,  awaiting  that  vivi- 
fying  process.  Tommy  grceted  them  all  aifectionately,  calling  them 
each  by  his  proper  ñame,  and  smoothing  down  his  pasteboard  feathers, 
or  wiping  the  dust  off  his  varnish. 

As  soon  as  the  owl  recognised  the  amiable  youtli  wlio  had  given  him 
existence,  he  testified  his  joy  with  a loud  hooting.  Tommy  flapped  his 
elbows  after  the  manner  of  wings,  and  hooted  his  reply  : and  a rather 
lengthened  conversation  took  place  between  them  in  the  owls’  lan- 
guage,  very  mucli  to  the  deliglit  and  edification  of  the  winged  assem- 
bly,  and  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  many  students  of  the  inns  of 
court,  who  were  to  form  a prominent  part  in  the  pageant,  clothed  in 
splendid  dresses,  guarded,  as  it  was  called,  with  gold  lace.  Tommy, 
however,  did  not  care  for  these — no,  not  a bit ; and  wlien  any  of  these 
legal  dandies  happened  to  stray  into  the  colonnade  — the  sacred  pre- 
cinct  allotted  to  the  birds,  — upon  a wink  from  Tommy,  he  was  in- 
stantly  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  birds,  blowing  their  shrill  whis- 
tles  into  his  ear.  This  joke  of  Tommy’s,  however,  was  in  one  instance 
nearly  leading  to  serious  consequences.  A foppish  young  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  in  this  manner  being  whistled  at,  when  he  turned 
round  in  a rage,  and  knocked  a canary-bird  down  upon  the  spot.  A 
regular  row  ensued.  The  owl,  who  was  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the 
birds,  jumped  oul  of  his  ivy  busli,  and  left  his  pasteboard  face  vacant, 
doubled  his  fist,  and  knocked  the  intruder  down,  while  a hundred 
whistles  and  catcalls  sounded  in  triumph  over  his  fall.  It  is  difhcult  to 
say  to  what  extremity  things  would  have  gone ; for  the  birds  were  one 
and  all  jumping  out  of  their  skins,  and  forming  in  a bodv  together, 
while  the  legal  men  and  their  pages  were  bustling  up  from  all  quarters, 
had  not  Mr.  Darrel,  the  City  Murshal,  at  that  moment  come  up,  with 
half-n-dozen  tall  attendants  in  scarlet,  with  long  staves.  They  drove 
the  law-students  away  from  the  territories  of  the  birds,  and  rapped 
the  toes  of  all  the  little  boys  that  did  not  iinmediately  resume  their 
winged  form. 

Although  most  of  the  mnsquers,  and  others  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  procession,  were  assembled  in  the  house  at  an  early  period  of  the 
morning,  they  were  not  to  set  forth  from  it  until  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
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ing.  In  masques  aml  pageants  everything  depends  upon  preparation 
and  arrangement.  Oíd  Simón  Doddy  kept  moving  obout  with  a se- 
rious  and  anxious  countenance  from  chariot  to  chariot,  wLile  Tomniy 
employed  liimself  in  lecturing  his  winged  tribe,  which,  as  was  before 
observad,  was  tke  chief  object  of  his  attention,  and  practising  his 
birds  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  for  they  were  to  form  part  of  the 
equestrian  portion  of  the  procession ; while,  in  the  great  hall  the 
masquers  repeated  their  speeches  over  and  over  again.  Thus  passed 
the  livelong  day ; and  wlien  evening  had  arrived,  the  showy  pageant 
set  forth  for  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall. 

The  King  and  Queen,  with  all  their  court,  belicld  the  procession 
pass  by  from  a splendid  balcony  erected  for  the  occasion,  hung  all 
round  with  tapestry,  and  afterwards  entered  into  the  great  hall  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors,  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  masquers.  Wliat 
these  speeches  were  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat.  After  they  were 
concluded,  supper  was  served  up  in  the  grand  hall.  In  an  arm-chair 
at  the  top  of  the  centre  table  sat  the  Lord  Mayor.  On  his  right  sat 
tlie  King  in  a chair  of  State,  and  on  his  left  the  Queen.  On  the  right 
of  the  King  sat  the  Lady  Mayoress ; and,  next  to  the  Queen,  the  lie- 
corder  of  London,  in  his  robes.  Behiiul  them,  elevated  in  niches,  were 
placed  two  figures ; the  one  representing  a Knight  Templar  in  jack- 
boots,  clothed  in  complete  armour,  and  liolding  a lance  in  his  right 
liand.  The  other  represented  a Turk  in  a crimson  robe,  wearing  a 
pea-green  turban  on  his  head,  and  holding  a scimitar  in  his  liand. 
These  were  the  aduiiration  of  every  one. 

At  lengtli  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  rose,  and 
made  a speech.  It  was  long  and  dull, — all  Lord  Mayors'  speeches  are 
long  and  dull, — at  the  end  of  which  he  proposed  the  King's  health, 
which  was  drunk  with  great  noise  and  uproar  of  cheering.  Then  the 
trumpets  sounded  again,  and  the  King  rose,  and  made  a speech.  He 
thanked  them  for  drinking  his  health,  and  for  the  noise  thus  made 
after  it. 

Then  the  King  rose  again,  and  told  the  company  what  a beautiful 
pageant  he  had  seen,  and  asked  wliom  he  was  to  consider  as  the  chief 
contriver  of  it.  Upon  which  a slirill  voice  was  heard  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hall,  saying  “ Me  ! 99  and  presently  a thin  figure  was  seen  emerg- 
ing  from  the  crowd,  very  gaily  dressed,  with  a plume  of  peacock’s 
feathers  in  the  cap  that  he  hcld  in  his  liand.  When  he  had  got  half 
way  up  the  hall,  he  bowed  ; but  before  he  had  time  to  proceed  further. 


, - j w™y,  myself,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 

for  the  arrangement  of  this  pageant,  are  all  agreed  that  the  chief  merit 
of  contriving  it  sliould  be  given  to  Mr.  Darref,  the  City  Marshal." 

Upon  which,  Tommy  Doddy,  wliom,  doubtless,  our  readers  have  al- 
ready  recognised,  made  a full  stop.  He  spread  open  the  fingers  of  both 
his  hands,  and  placing  them  one  before  the  other  in  a line  with  his 
nose,  looked  at  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  shook  his  head,  and  then  twirl- 
mg  round  upon  his  toe,  disappeared  among  the  crowd. 

“ Who  *8  that  ? ” said  the  King,  in  great  anger  at  this  want  of  re- 
spect  i u his  presence. 

“ It  ’s  the  Lord  Mayor's  fool/'  said  the  City  Marshal,  wisliing  to  ap- 
pease  his  royal  anger. 

"Come  here,  Mr.  Darrel/'  said  the  King;  and  he  knighted  him  on 
the  sjiot,  and  a bumper  of  wine  was  drunk  to  Sir  John  DarrePs  health. 
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Tommy  Doddy,  vvLo  was  of  opinión  that  tlie  wliole  beauty  of  the 
pageant  was  owing  to  bis  own  ingenuity,  was  very  angry  at  Mr.  Darrel 
taking  all  the  merit  to  himself.  When  the  King  made  the  City  Mar- 
shal  a knigbt  he  was  furious ; and  when  Mr.  Darrel  described  him  as 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  fool,  bis  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  vowed  lie 
would  be  revenged.  An  opportunity  offered  not  long  after.  Great 
discontent  had  arisen  in  Londou  on  aceount  of  eertain  monopolies,  that 
liad  been  granted  to  individuáis  by  the  King,  and  several  turbulent 
meetings  were  held,  wliich  gave  the  Court  much  uneasiness.  Tommy 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  these  out- 
breaks  had  been  very  much  fomented  by  eertain  characters  that  had 
represented  the  monopolies  in  the  pageant.  His  business,  which  was 
commonly  termed  that  of  “ liobby-horse  maker,"  brought  him  constant- 
ly  in  contact  with  persons  about  the  Court,  and  enabled  him  to  spread 
his  reports  through  them  in  the  shape  of  confidential  news.  When  he 
had  suíhciently  raised  suspicions  respecting  the  knight's  connection 
with  these  disturbances,  he  set  to  work  in  the  following  manner : — 

Sir  John  Darrel  had  a large  house  which  he  did  not  occupy  in  Thread- 
needle  Street.  Tommy  ascertained  tliat  no  one  lived  in  it,  and  that  it 
was  only  secured  by  the  door-lock.  He  soon  manufactured  a key  that 
would  open  it,  and  thus  gained  access  to  it  whenever  he  liked  at 
night,  without  being  observed.  He  then  locked  every  room  in  the 
house  that  had  a lock,  and  fastened  them  besides,  and  all  the  other 
doors,  with  long  screws,  carefully  concealing  the  screw-heads  with 
putty  and  paint,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  garrets  that  looked 
into  the  Street.  luto  this  room  he  conveyed  a cast-off  uniform  of  one 
of  the  King's  yeoman  guard,  and  a bundíe  of  straw.  With  these  he 
formed  the  figure  of  a man,  with  a black  cap  drawn  over  his  head.  He 
tied  a rope  round  his  neck,  and  hung  him  to  a pole  out  of  the  window. 
He  then  screwed  up  the  door,  and  carne  down,  piling  every  bit  of  fur- 
niture  in  the  house  in  a lieap  half  way  down  the  staircase. 

Tommy  *had  the  evening  before  spread  a report  that  there  was  a 
secret  conspiracy  in  the  city  for  a general  rising,  and  that  one  of  the 
yeoman  guard  was  supposed  to  liave  been  killed  or  made  away  with 
that  very  day. 

Morning  dawned ; and  the  figure  of  one  of  the  King's  yeoman 
guard  was  seen  hanging  from  a pole  out  of  tlic  window  of  Sir  John 
Darrel's  house.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  roused  from  his  morning  sleep, 
and  down  he  carne,  with  all  the  forcé  he  could  muster.  The  inmates 
of  the  house  were  summoned  to  surrender  in  the  King's  ñame.  No 
answer.  The  outer  door  was  then  broken  down  with  sledge-hammers, 
and  at  length  the  party  arrived  at  the  garret,  where  they  found  some 
oíd  clotlies  stnífed  with  straw. 

Tommy,  however,  all  that  time  was  not,  as  miglit  have  been  expeet- 
ed,  in  the  Street,  enjoying  the  fun.  He  had  heard  that  the  knight  was 
to  be  arrested,  and  taken  to  Westminster  for  examination.  He  way- 
laid  him  on  his  road  there,  and  hopping  on  his  toes  before  him,  he  thus 
addressed  him : — 

“ Ah  ! Sir  John  ! — ay!  Sir  John  ! — ho  ! Sir  John!  You  contri  ved 
the  pageant,  did  you  — carrots  and  all?  Another  time,  Sir  John,  do 
not  take  crcdit  for  wliat  you  did  not  do ! ” 
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THE  BARBER  OF  NORTHALLERTON 

BY  DItINK  WATER  MEADOWS. 

In  the  year  1800,— it  might  be  a year  or  two  earlier,  or  a year  or 
two  later,  1 cannot  approach  nearer  to  the  exact  date, — and,  as  Ma- 
thews's  oíd  Sc.otch  lady  said,  “ I believe  it  's  na  material  to  the  story/' 
there  resided  in  the  town  of  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  a worthy, 
painstaking  hair-dresser,  &c.  named  Ramble,  called  in  his  day  “a 
Jack  of  all  trades.”  Were  he  now  living,  and  pursuing  his  various 
avocations,  he  would  doubtless  be  styled“a  genius;”  for,  like  Bob 
Handy,  he  could  do  (C everything.”  Well  may  I say  cernid ; for,  alas ! 
he  has  long  slept  in  the  peaeeful  grave,  in  the  ehurchyard  of  one  of 
the  7iow  quietest  country  towns  in  the  north  of  England.  The  rail- 
road  has  removed  its  traffic,  and  covered  its  pavement  with  grass ; 
The  churcli,  which  stand s in  the  centre  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 
its  elevated  burial-ground,  is  no  longer  agitated  by  the  rapid  passing 
to  and  fro  of  the  “ Wellington/'  íf  Highflyer,"  or  Victoria”  post- 
coaches,  or  the  c<  Royal  Mail /'  the  guard’s  liorn  or  coachman's  whip 
no  more  disturba  the  devotion  of  the  assembled  congregation. 

Poor  Ramble ! in  thy  day  Northallerton  was  a town  of  importance, 
and  could  boast  of  the  tc  Royal  Charlotte,  six-inside,  four-horse 
coach,”  passing  through  on  its  way  from  London  to  Neweastle,  the 
journey  being  generally  performed  in  fifty-six  hours,  exclusive  of 
remaining  one  night  in  York.  Passengers  occasionally  remained  in 
Northallerton  on  business,  and  at  times  required  the  aid  of  the  ton- 
sor’s  art ; and  as  surely  as  the  “ sound  of  coaches  99  was  heard,  so 
surely  was  Ramble  seen  to  pop  his  bald  pate  over  the  closed  half  of 
his  little  shop-door,  from  which  he  could  command  a clear  view  “ up 
Street  and  down  Street/’  and  gain  the  earliest  intelligence,  if  not  as 
to  icho,  certainly  as  to  what  was  Corning.  The  Royal  Charlotte’s 
arrival  brought  him  hope,  butfChope  deferred  for,  as  regarded 
customers  from,  or  by  it,  he  must  wait  the  “Boots' 99  or  “porter's  99 
summons  to  “ dress  a travcller  just  come  by  t’  Charlotte,”  Not  so 
when  a lighter  rattling  sound  was  heard,  and  a travelling  carriage 
was  seen  entering  the  town,  “ drawn  by  two  or  more  horses.” 
Thcn  were  Ramble's  hopes  raised  totlie  liighest  pitch  of  expectation. 
On  such  occasions  he  flew  to  the  (loor  of  the  inn,  thinking  his  ap- 
pearance  there  with  his  shaving  and  dressing  apparatus  might  gain 
him  an  order,  as  he  said;  and  certainly,  his  clean  apron,  cravat,  and 
shoes,  his  smooth  grey  locks,  his  bright  pewter  shaving-jug,  his 
white  napkin,  and  his  smiling  countenance,  free  from  “ superfiuous 
hairs,”  gained  him  inany  a customer.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the 
North  liiding  being  hele!  in  Northallerton,  his  wig-dressing  was 
called  into  notice,  as  he  said,  “ four  times  a year — every  quarter.” 
And  bitterly  did  the  barrister  lament  who  liad  brought  his  wig 
ready  dressed,  insteacl  of  having  a spice  of  Ramble's  office  ; for  his 
dressing  surpassed  that  of  any  other,  far  or  near.  It  was  Ramble's 

boast  that  he  once  dressed  the  wig  of  Judge  , the  very  wig  he 

wore  when  he  passed  sentenee  upon  the  notorious , for  murder, 

the  superior  dressing  of  which  was  such,  as  Ramble  was  -wont  to  boast, 
“ that  ni  ver  a single  air  o f it  was  ruffled  when  he  pulled  ^o/'his  con- 
demnation  cap ; — na',  I did  hear  say  as  how  he  didn’t  have  his  wig 
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dressed  agnin  for  half  a year  after  I liad  put  it  properly  into  friz,  I had 
done  it  so  well.  He  said  to  me, — J udge  said,  I mean, — 4 Ramble/ 
says  he,  4 you  are  a right  good  un,  and  I wish  I had  you  with  me  in 
all  my  triáis ; for  good  looks/  says  he  to  me,  4 goes  a lang  Ava'  with 
folks ; and  I ni  ver  seed  a wig  looked  up  to,  in  all  my  judgments,  as 
mine  was  after  your  frizzing  it,  Ramble/  says  t'  Judgc,  4 nivcr*  says 
he.  4 But/  he  said,  said  he,  4 I inust  not  take  you  from  your  native 
ills  aud  Avigs,  and  transport  you  to  places  where  the  hair  is  not  so 
fine/  says  he.  4 You  must  continué  to  cut  your  customers,  and  not 
lea  ve  'em.  Strive  your  huttermost  to  forget  the  dressing  you  llave 
given  me,  and  that  you  ever  had  sentence  passed  upon  you  for  your 
doings  by  a J udge/  says  he.  And  he  said,  said  he,  4 There  's  a liope- 
lessness  in  everything ; so  who  knoAVS  but  I may  one  day  liorder 
you  before  me  again/  says  he.  But  he  inver  did;  'cause  he  lost  his 
Judgement  from  hill  elth  soon  after,  and  was  made  superannuated 
by  Government  for  it,  with  a avenue  from  the  funds  of  Parliament 
to  live  upon  for  his  life.” 

Ramble*»  talents  were  not  confined  to  comb,  puff,  or  razor, — no  ; 
he  eould  play  a little  upon  the  fiddle,  did  beat  the  44  big  drum  " in 
the  Volunteers*  band,  and  occasionally,  when  John  Stock  welTs  little 
boy  was  i 11  from  an  over-ripe-plum  affection,  played  the  triangle. 
Ñor  did  his  aequirements  cease  here.  ITe  invented  a 44  superior 
blacking,”  eould  varnish  fishing-rods  and  walking-sticks,  mend 
wooden  docks,  put  a new  spoke  into  the  wheel  of  a wheelbarrow, 
paint  a sign-post,  make  a three-legged  stool,  hoop  a washing-tub, 
repair  broken  china,  make  a mouse-trap,  mend  a watchman's  rattle, 
(no  New  Pólice  in  his  day),  put  up  a four-post  bedstead,  fill  uja  a 
broken  window-pane  with  wood  or  glass,  remove  rheumatic  pañis 
loose  teetli  and  warts,  carve  an  odd  figure  or  face  on  the  head  of 
a Avalking-stick,  re-cover  umbrellas,  gild  oak-apples  for  scliool-boys 
for  “ Royal  Oak  Hay/'  or  the  tips  of  constables’  staves,  prepare  the 
44  chai  ring  chair  " for  elections,  post  placards  for  44  the  rival  candi- 
dates/'  (covering  his  morning’s  work  with  his  evening’s,)  distribute 
bilis  for  the  theatre,  missionary  meetings,  assizes,  races,  or  auctions, 
officiate  occasionally  for  the  bellman  • was  a supernumerary  in  pro- 
cessions  on  the  stage,  and,  from  long  Service,  cleanliness,  and  atten- 
tion,  Avas  a leader  in  sueli ; an  extra  constable  at  the  hustings,  a 
loeum-tenens  for  the  Avatchman,  an  additioual  Avaiter  at  the  Race 
ordinary  dinner,  a tipstaff  at  the  sessions,  and  the  only  dealer  in 
cork-soles  in  the  town. 

The  loss  of  Ramble  Avas  sincerely  regretted ; for  in  such  a toAvn 
he  Avas  indeed  a treasure.  44  When  comes  such  another ! ” 44  A man 

he  was  to  all  his  country  dear,”  and  yet  his. customers  never  thought 
his  charges  so.  His  loss  was  great.  He  was  a felloAV  possessed  of 
valuable  qualities,  and  a Avell-beloved  member  of  society.  He  died 
44  universally  lamen ted/*  as  the  County  Herald  stated,  44  leaving  no 
farnily,  and  an  extensivo  circle  of  friends  and  customers  to  grieve  at 
his  remo  val." 

I proceedto  relate  an  anecdote  descriptive  ofhisgenius,  invention, 
taste,  style,  generosity,  and  líberality.  He  did  not,  like  manyo  filis  and 
onr  day,  make  the  most  of  a job.  No:  he  said,  44  a thing  Avell  done 
was  tAvice  done/’  He  charged  inoderately,  because,  as  he  said,  44  Cut 
and  come  again  Avas  a hexelent  saying.”  Most  of  his  customers  did 
come  again,  even  after  he  had  cut  them ; but  Mrs.  Smitli  cut  him. 
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and  did  nol  come  again. — Who  was  Mrs.  Smith  ? — Marry,  it  is  of 
her  I am  about  to  write. 

Mrs.  Smith  resided  in  Northallerton,  and  was  posscsscd  of  a vcry 
snug  property,  or  u coming  in,”  as  an  independen  ce  is  called  in  those 
parts.  She  was  a maiden  lady,  but  preferred  attaching  Mrs.  to  her 
ñame,  thongh  still  a Miss.  She  liad  arrived  at  the  rcspectable  age  of 
sevcnty,  and  resided  in  a snug,  neat,  comfortable,  old-maidish  sort 
of  a house,  with  a careful,  steady  servant  of  all  work,  who,  from 
lpng  and  faithful  Service,  had  become  her  confidant  and  companion. 
Mrs.  Smith  — ec  oíd  Mrs.  Smith/'  as  she  was  called  by  the  Northal- 
lertonians — had  resolved  to  have  a few  friends  to  tea,  cards,  sand- 
wiches, and  home-made  wine,  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  might  be 
convenient  to  them  and  herself.  A moonlight  night  was  to  be  se- 
lected,  or  rather  a night  when  tliat  luminary  ought  to  shine ; because 
Northallerton  did  not  then  boastof  lamps  in  the  Street,  oil  being  too 
dull  and  too  expensive ; as  “ gas  w'asn’t  then  invented.”  A Thursday 
was  considered  the  most  desirable  day, — because,  as  her  servant 
Bridget  said,  “the  butter  is  always  brought  into  the  town  fresh  on 
Wednesdays,  the  market-days ; and  Snowball,  the  carrier,  eould 
bring  some  muflins  from  Richmond,  where  they  is  to  be  had  in  per- 
fection/'  — added  to  which,  Thursday  was  the  day  on  which,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Female  Committee  of  the  Blanket-and-Flannel- 
Pettieoat  Society  met  to  adjust  their  accounts,  and  distribute  their 
comforts,  taking  tea  first,  and  “ a little  hot,  sweet,  and  good  ” after, 
“ just  to  keep  out  the  coid  on  their  return  lióme.”  Mrs.  Smith  knew 
tliat  in  sclecting  a Thursday  she  might  safely  invite  Mrs.  Dobson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  said  society,  who  would  then  be  “ otherwise 
engaged,  and  obligated  not  to  come the  said  Mrs.  D.,  although  an 
acquaiutance  of  Mrs.  S.,  being  by  no  means  a very  agreeable  one,  or, 
as  Mrs.  S.  said,  “ fit  for  every  compan  y,  she  says  such  very  odd  things, 
and  everybody  does  not  like  it.”  As  the  intended  party  was  to  be 
Mrs.  Smith's  “ annual,”  she  was  desirous  and  anxious  tliat  all  sliould 
be  in  " apple-pie  order.”  All  was  arranged, — the  day,  the  liour, 
the  order  of  the  banquet.  The  large  silver  tea-pot  was  to  be  in 
attendance  ; the  tea-um  was  rejected,  not  liaving  been  brought  into 
play,  like  the  parish  engine,  for  many  a day. 

“ I can  manage,  ma’am,  very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Bridget.  “ The 
briglit  brass  tca-kettle  will  look  beautiful ; and  if  you  liavc  it  on  the 
ob  of  the  parlour  fire,  the  singing  of  it  will  be  quite  cheering  before 
the  lights  is  lit,  ma’am  ; and  as  Betty  Speddy  sporc  us  her  little  girl 
the  last  time  we  had  company,  to  lieíp  to  toast  the  muffins,  and  keep 
the  cat  from  the  cream,  (you  will  have  cream,  i 'spose,  ma’am,)  she 
will  let  her  come  again." 

“ Very  well,”  replied  Mrs.  S.  in  her  usual  soft,  tremulous  voice, 
aged  sevcnty*;  “ I daré  say  we  shall  do  very  well,  and  be  very  tidy 
and  comfortable  ; but  tliere  is  one  thing  I should  like  to  have  done, 
and  tliere  's  plenty  of  time  before  I have  my  party.  You  see, 
Bridget,  tliere  's  that  picture  of  my  poor  dear  únele,  who  left  me  the 
little  property  I enjoy ; the  frame  of  it  is  very  had,  and  looks  very 
shabby  ; now,  I should  like  to  have  it  regilded.  Do  you  know  any- 
body,  Bridget,  who  eould  do  it  here — liey  ? I won’t  send  it  to  York 
— that  is  too  far  off.” 

"Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Bridget ; “ tliere  *s  J\Ir.  Bamble ; he  does 
almost  every  thing  for  everybody  here ; and,  I daré  say  he  eould  do  it." 

Mr.  Ramble  was  sent  for,  and  promptly  attended.  Mrs.  Smith 
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statecl  her  wishes  to  him,  concluding  with,  “ Now,  do  not  attempt  to 
do  anything  to  the  frame,  unless  you  are  pósitive  you  can  do  it  veri/ 
well,  because  it  's  the  picture  of  my  poor,  dear  únele,  who  left  rae 
the  little  property  I enjoy.” 

Rarable  replied,  in  his  usual  rapid  mode  of  speaking,  and  in  the 
Yorkshire  dialect,  “ Oh,  dear,  yes,  raa’am,  I can  do  it  varry  well ; 
I can  make  it  look  like  quite  new ; I can  make  it  look  so  varry  well 
that  you  won't  ken  it  again  : it  vvill  look  far  better  ñor  hever  it  clid 
afore,  I can  'sure  you,  ma’am,  Mistress  Smith.  I '11  give  you  satis- 
faction,  I promise  you,  ma'am,  if  you  lionely  trust  to  me.  Your 
Bridgct  knows  what  I can  do.” 

“Very  well,  then,  take  it  away ; but  be  sure  to  let  me  llave  it 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it's  the  picture  of  my  poor,  dear  únele, 
who  left  me  the  little  property  I enjoy,  — pray,  do,  pray,  be  veri/ 
careful,  very  cautious.” 

“ Yes,  ma'am,  — good  day,  ma'am,  Mistress  Smith,  — good  day, 
Mistress  Bridget.  You  wear  well,  Mistress  Bridget,  for  a huid  one, 
you  do  ; you 're  made  of  the  same  good  stufF  as  I is — tough  and  sar- 
viceable,  as  I says.  Good  day  — good  day.  1 '11  let  your  hold  lady 
see  what  *s  what  in  the  gilding  line.  I '11  'stonish  her,  you  may  de- 
pend.  Good  day — good  day." 

Away  trotted  Ramble,  delighted  with  his  job,  muttering  to  him- 
self  as  lie  jogged  along, — “ Ay,  ay;  they  shall  see  what  Northaller- 
ton  can  turn  out,  and  what  / can  do  ; tliey  shall  see  a picce  of  gild- 
ing fit  for  our  Barliament  member's  best  chamber.  When  it’s  done, 
and  folks  see  it,  I wonder  who  will  send  their  work  again  to  York 
or  Leeds  ? No — no  ! 1 Try  Ramble — send  to  Ramble,'  they  '11  say, 
and  say  right  too.  Nothing  will  be  talked  about  butRamble's  gilcí- 
ing; — is  there  anything  like  it?  — no,  no,  no  — I should  think  not, 
indeed ! " 

On  arriving  at  his  shop,  he  entered  into  his  sanctuvi  sancionan,  or, 
as  he  called  it,  “ his  spankum  spankorum.''  Here  he  carefully  de- 
posited  his  precious  charge  in  a position  favourable  for  his  opera- 
tions  upon  the  shattered  frame  of  its  constitution,  and  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  his  pleasing  work — his  labour  of  love.  In  due  time  he 
beheld  the  completion  of  his  task,  glittering  like  the  sun  in  meridian 
splendour, — at  least,  such  was  its  appearance  to  him;  and,  although 
the  work  liad  proceeded  by  “ slow  and  sure  " degrees  under  his 
hands,  he  stood  transfíxed  with  delight  when  he  beheld  the  wonders 
of  his  art. 

“ Gilding,  indeed  ! " he  exclaimed ; “ ay,  there  ‘s  something  like 
gilding  — something  Kfil  to  be  called  gilding,  indeed!  What  will 
Mistress  Smith  say  now , I wonder? — what  won't  she  say?  But, 
what  the  deuce,  there 's  a new  picture-frame,  and  a hold  picture, — 
that  will  niver  do  at  all,  — the  frame  now  quite  sliames  the  picture ; 
it's  like  a new  coat  and  a hold  waistcoat, — a clean  stock,  and  a dirty 
beard.  What's  to  be  done?  Oh,  I know;  I '11  rub  in  a new  back- 
ground." 

To  it  he  went,  not  hesitating  to  use  the  same  brush  with  which  he 
liad  lately  painted  the  window-shutters  of  his  own  shop  — “good, 
easy  man  ! " Having,  as  he  called  it,  “ laid  in  his  back-ground,"  he 
was  delighted  with  the  improvement. 

<%  Ay,"  said  he,  “that's  far  better,  very  far  Lvetter,  a tremendous 
deal  better ; but,  plague  take  it,  now  there  's  a new  frame,  and  a new 
back-ground,  but  stilí  a hold  picture, — no  keeping  there ; I must  do 
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something, — I '11  touch  up  the  features  of  his  face  a bit ; where  sliall 
I begin?  Let's  see, — oh  ! I '11  begin  with  his  wig — wig,  indeed  ! — 
stuíT!  they  don't  wear  such  like  wigs  now, — why  it  's  just  like  what 
my  grandfather  used  to  wear — wig,  indeed ! Bother ! I shall  rub  it 
out,  and  paint  him  a ’cd  of ' air  instead, — it  will  be  more  fashionable, 
and  will  become  him  better, — make  liini  look  younger,  too/' 

Out  went  the  venerable  uncle's  still  more  venerable  wig,  and  soon 
appeared  what  Ramble  termed  a “ ’ed  of  'air/'  for  he  was  wondrous 
quick  with  his  pencil  — brush,  I mean.  The  wig  had  vanished  — 
u melted  into  thin  huir”  To  describe  the Jiowing  locks  is  impossi- 
ble ; they.stood  “on  end,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine /' 
but  Ramble  was  satisfied — satis/ied? — lie  was  delighted. 

“ Olí,  beautiful,  bcautiful,  grand ! there  's  work  ! — what  will  Mis- 
tress  Smith  say  non?,  I wonder,  bey  ? But,  what  the  deuce,  there  's 
a new  frame,  a new  back-ground,  anew  ' ed  oí* air,  and  a huid  face — 
that.  won't  do — all  wrong — I must  touch  up  his  features  a bit ; then 
I shall  have  made  a iob  of  it." 

Out  went  my  uncle's  black  eyes,  “ and,  in  their  stead,"  appeared 
two  lovely  blue  ones.  Ramble  soon  discovered  his  error,  but  recon- 
ciled  himself  with,  “Well,  niver  mind ; what  odds  ? — blue  hies  is 
tenderer  far  ñor  black  ones  ; maybe,  he  had  blue  hies  when  he  was 
young,  — children  often  has  blue  hies,  and  gets  black  ones  when 
they  grows  up,  and  gets  vexinated." 

On  went  Ramble ; the  clieeks,  the  nose,  the  lips,  the  chin,  even 
its  dimple,  all  yielded  to  his  transforming  brush — his  magic  touch  ; 
ñor  did  he  himself  perceive  how  great  the  change,  how  unlike  his 
picture  was  to  that  of  “ my  poor  dear  únele,  who  left  me  the  little 
property  I enjoy/'  until  he  had  given  it  what  he  considered  the 
Jinishing touch;  then,  and  only  then,  did  he  become  awrare  of  the  fact. 

“Ha!  oh  ! what!  yes!  no!  sure ! well ! I never!  w’hat  have.  1 
done  ? what  van  I do  ? she'll  kill  me  ! — w hy  it  is  not  a bit  like  her 
poor  dear  únele,  who  left  her  the  little  property  she  enjoys.  Where 
shall  I go?  what  shall  I do  ? What  business  had  I to  paint  without 
orders?  I shall  be  ruin'd  — I shall.  It  is  veri/  well  painted;  but 
then  it  's  not  a morsel  like  her  poor  dear  únele.  Oh  dear  ! oh  dear ! 
What  business  had  she  to  have  the  frame  touch’d  at  all  ? it  might 
have  lasted  her  time  very  well,  as  it  was — w hy,  she's  seventy  years 
hold  ! — there  's  no  fool  like  a hold  fool  — I always  said  so ; there 
niver  was  any  sense  in  hold  women,  and  niver  will  be,  no  niver! 
I niver  know'd  such  a fool  as  she  is — no,  niver ! I nivek  did  ! Oh 
dear!  oh  dear!  what  shall  1 do?  what  shall  1 do?  If  I set  fire  to 
my  shop,  I shall  be  hang’d  for  a burglary.  I have  it — I have  it ! I '11 
make  it  all  right ! I '11  satisfy  her,  above  a bit,  I will  — I *11  rub  the 
face  all  out,  and  I '11  paint  her  a Jlowcr-pot  instead ! — what  a fool 
I w’as  not  to  think  o'  that  before ! — why,  I paint  flower-pots  ca- 
pitally, — I'vc  done  scores  of  ’em  in  my  time  on  pasteboard.  It  will 
save  her  a vast  deal  o'  trouble,  poor  hold  soul ! — she  *s  seventy  ; 
and  when  folks  cali  upon  her,  they  keep  asking  whose  picture 
that  is  ? and  she  has  to  tell  ’em  all  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is 
the  picture  of  her  poor  dear  únele,  who  left  her  the  little  property 
she  enjoys,  so  that  she  talks  herself  quite  out  o’  breath." 

To  work  he  went;  out  went  the  face,  and,  in  due  time  in  carne  a 
flower-pot.  Scarcely  did  he  allow  sufficient  time  for  drying,  so  great 
was  his  desire  to  takc  it  home  and  delight  “hold  Mistress  Smith'* 
with  the  excellencc  of  his  art.  Mrs.  Bridgct  announced  his  arrival 
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and  thc  picturc’s  to  the  oíd  lady,  seatcd  in  her  easy-chair,  in  her 
snug  little  parlour,  like  “Patience  on  a monument,”  anxious  to  be- 
hold  again  the  portrait  of  her  poor  dear  únele. 

“ Oh ! Mr.  Ramble,  how  glad  I am  to  Find  you  llave  finished  your 
job  ; you  can't  think  how  I have  missed  it ; however,  you  have  done 
it  at  last:  but  T won’t  take  one  peep  at  it  till  it  is  in  its  proper  place, 
so  that  I may  be  agreeably  surprised  with  the  renovation  of  the 
frame  of  the  pieture  of  my  poor  dear  únele,  who  left  me  the  little 
property  I enjoy.  Go  on  ; you  ’ll  find  the  oíd  nails  still  in  the  wall. 
Be  very  careful : mind  you  don*t  slip  off  the  eliair, — you  might  hurt 
the  pieture.  See  that  the  nails  be  fast,  and  thc  rings  quite  safe. 
Don't  hurry ; and  tell  me  when  it’s  up.” 

Mr.  Ramble  descended. 

“ Mistress  Smith,  it's  up,  ma’am/'  eaid/ie. 

<e  What  ’s  that  ? " said  she. 

“ Your  pieture,  ma'am,**  says  Mr.  Ramble. 

“ Oh,  no,"  says  Mrs.  Smith ; “ the  pieture  you  liad  of  me,  you 
know,  was  that  of  my  poor  dear  únele,  who  left  me  the  little  pro- 
perty I enjoy — «and  that  ’s  a flower-pot." 

u Yes,  ma’am ; I said  everybody  would  know  it  was  a flower-pot, 
it's  so  very  like.  However,  I can't  stop  to  tell  you  all  about  it  now, 
Mistress  Smith,  ma’am,  ’cause  I ’ve  got  to  dress  a traveller  at  the 
Golden  Lion ; but,  you  see,  ma'am,  when  I had  finished  the  frame, 
it  quite  sliamed  the  pieture,  the  gilding  was  so  hexellently  done;  so 
I rubb'd  in  a back-ground,  and  then  touched  up  the  fice  a bit;  but, 
you  see,  ma’am,  somehow,  when  I had  done  it,  I saw  it  wasn't  a bit 
like  your  poor  dear  únele,  who  left  you  the  little  property  you  en- 
joy; so  I rubb'd  it  all  out,  and  I have  painted  you  a flower-pot  in- 
stead.  The  frame  comes  to  three  and  eight-pence ; but  I can’t  think 
of  charging  you  anythhig  for  painting  the  pieture." 


THE  LEGEND  OF  BABICOMBE  BAY. 

HY  D ALTON. 

J)auk  was  thc  night — the  northern  blast 
Across  the  Occan  drove, 

When  from  her  lióme  palé  Susan  passed 
To  seek  thc  wcll-known  cove, — 

Clasping  unto  her  bosom  fast 
The  pledge  of  luwless  love. 

Kar,  far  had  her  Swcet  William  strayed, 

To  early  vows  untrue. 

And  wedded  with  a wealthier  maid, 

Forgetful  of  liis  Sue, — 

A thing  Swcet  Williams,  I ’m  afraid. 

Are  ratlicr  apt  to  do. 

Mad  with  thc  tale,  her  fevered  hlood 
Thro’  every  vein  ran  wild, — 

She  gained  the  eliff — the  raging  Hood 
Ueceivcd  that  sinlcss  child, 

When— oh  ! I wonder  how  she  could  !— 

The  maniae  mother  smilcd  I 
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A gush  of  tcars  fell  fast  and  warm, 

As  she  cricd  with  dread  emotion, 

“ Rest,  baby,  rest  that  fairy  fonn 
Beneath  thc  rusli  of  Occan, — 

’Tis  calme r tban  thc  world*3  rude  storm, 

And  kinder — I ’ve  a notion  ! 

“ The  same  coid  waves  shall  roll  o’er  me 
Tlmt  tby  young  limbs  immcrse  ; — 

Thy  fathei,  too,  shall  follów  tliee, 

Dragged  by  a mother’s  curse.” 

She  said — and  plungcd  into  thc  sea, 

For  bcttcr  or  for  worsc. 

Now  oft  thc  simple  country  folk 
To  this  sad  spot  rcpair, 

Wbcn,  wearicd  with  their  wcckly  yoke, 

They  stcal  an  honr  from  care  ; 

And  tliey  that  havc  a pipe  to  smokc, 

They  go  and  smokc  it  therc. 

And  ever  as  thc  village  bcll 
The  Sabbuth’s  curfew  tulls, 

O’cr  wood  and  wave,  o’er  ílood  and  fell, 

Most  mournful  musie  rolls ; 

And  tlic  rustics  cry,  “ Ilark  ! therc ’s  the  knell — 
The  buby’s  kneíl — by  Goles  ! ” 

Whcn  soon  a little  pcarly  bark 
Skiins  o’cr  thc  lcvel  brinc, 

Whosc  snils — whcn  it  is  not  too  dark — 

With  misty  brightness  shinc. 

(Tho*  they  who  these  struugc  visions  mark 
Huve  sharper  oyes  tluui  mine.) 

And,  bcautcous  as  thc  morn,  is  secn 
A baby  on  the  prow, 

Dccked  in  a robe  of  silver  slieen, 

With  coráis  round  his  brow, — 

A st  vle  of  head-dress  not,  I ween, 

Much  woru  by  bubics  now. 

To  yon  red  cliff,  impelled  by  fate, 

Tlic  vcssel  speeds  her  way, 

And  bearing  on  her  phantom  freight — 

She  all  but  gains  the  hay, 

Where  two  palé  shadows  eager  wait, — 

And  wait,  alas  ! they  may. 

Thosc  Spcctrc  narents  ne’er  may  gain 
That  lo  ved,  timt  long-lost  prizc, 

For,  on  the  instant  swells  the  main, 

And  wild  shrieks  rend  the  skies ; 

And,  e’er  you’ve  time  to  wink  agnin, 

All  the  bright  visión  flies. 

Th  us  Devon’s  maids,  whcn  pressed  to  rove 
By  cvening’s  coining  gloom, 

In  simple  verse,  to  thosc  they  love. 

Record  that  infant’s  doom  ; 

And  thus  their  lmrbouFs  woody  cove 
Is  callcd  “ The  Buby’s  Cómbe.” 
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The  incident  recorded  in  the  following  narrativo  occurred  in  the  year 
1764,  and,  however  improbable,  is,  I have  reason  to  believe,  stríctly 
true.  I received  it  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  not  indeed  to 
the  preternatural  appearance  itself,  but  to  the  agonized  and  fearful 
emotions  produced  by  it  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  extraordinary 
visitation  was  made. 

The  gentleman  in  question  had,  most  unhappily  for  himself,  imbibed 
very  vague  notions  as  to  a fu  ture  State  of  existence  after  dcath,  no- 
tions which  he  obstinately  cherished  during  a protracted  life,  to  the 
ruin  of  himself,  and  the  misery  of  his  connexions.  Accident  tlirew  me 
into  his  company  in  the  year  1794,  thirty  years  after  the  strange  event 
had  occurred.  I was  tlien  very  young,  and  heard  with  feelings  of  hor- 
ror the  blaspliemous  opinions  and  impious  jests  in  which  the  unhappy 
man  indulged.  Never  can  I forget  his  State  when  I asked  him  if  lie 
had  not  been  once  surprised  by  the  supernatural  appearance  of  a near 
relativo,  or  if  he  now  belioved  what  lie  tlien  saw  to  be  the  effect  of 
optical  delusion.  The  deadly  paleness  of  his  counten  anee,  (naturally 
very  tlorid,)  the  convulsive  struggles  which  sliook  his  whole  frame,  the 
rapid  motion  visible  in  the  muscles  of  his  throat,  the  quivering  of 
his  lips, — all  served  to  convince  me  tlint  I had  touched  on  a subject  of 
deep  interest.  Greatly  was  I relie  ved  when  I once  again  heard  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  tremulous  and  subdued  as  it  was,  as  he  replied  that 
he  had  indeed  seen  a something , which  he  never  could  perfectly  un- 
derstand;  then,  recovering  in  some  degree  his  self-possession,  and 
turning  quickly  round,  he  asked  me  (ratlier  sternly)  where  I could 
have  heard  of  the  circumstance,  as  he  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  any 
one,  his  own  family  excepted,  and  even  to  them  only  at  the  period  of 
its  occurrence.  I named  the  lady  from  whom  I had  received  the  rela- 
tion,  and  he  reeollected  that  shc  was  visiting  at  the  house  where  lie 
resided,  and,  of  course,  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
just  as  they  occurred.  The  poor  man  has  long  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  few  of  his  near  relatives  are  now  living,  and  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  nonc  of  them  were  acquainted  with  this  adventure  (if  I 
may  so  term  it)  of  his  early  life.  Before  I proceed  to  the  event  itself, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  account  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the 
previous  life  and  liabits  of  the  hero  of  my  story,  whom  I shall  dis- 
tinguisli  by  the  ñame  of  Mr.  James,  or  (as  he  was  called)  in  more 
familiar  phraseology  Jim  Taylor. 

There  lived,  then,  at  the  period  1 have  named,  in  one  of  our 
western  counties,  a widow  lady  named  Taylor,  who,  with  one  son  and 
two  grown-up  daughters,  occupied  a house  situated  in  one  of  the  plea- 
sant  towns  for  which  the  west  of  England  is  so  justly  famed.  This 
lady  had  been  for  nineteen  years  the  only  and  darling  child  of  an 
exemplary  clergvman,  the  solace  of  his  widowed  lióme  (for  her  mother 
had  died  in  giving  her  birtli).  Nature  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile 
upon  her  youtli.  To  the  former  she  was  indebted  for  a fine  person, 
uninterrupted  health,  great  quickness  of  intellect,  and  a buoyaney  of 
spirits,  shedding  sunshine  around  her ; wliile  lier  fatlier's  prudent  ma- 
nagement  of  a liberal  income  was  securing  for  her  the  prospect  of 
future  independence.  Ñor  did  she  rely  solely  upon  his  provident  care. 
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She  liad  a rich  únele  on  the  maternal  sitie,  wliose  future  lieiress  slie 
was  (by  all  who  kuew  bis  fondness  for  her)  said  to  be  dcsigned.  Il  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  tbat  with  such  advantages  she  proved  an 
object  of  attraction.  Offerg  of  marriage  poured  in,  and  declarations  of 
the  most  disinterested  aírection  were  niade  to  the  young  lieiress  ex- 
pectant.  To  all  these  attacks  upon  her  lieart  she  proved  inexorable, 
íler  vanitywas  flattered,  but  her  afFections  were  unmoved  ; and  it  was 

predicted  by  her  sapient  neighbours  that  Miss  would  never 

marry  till  she  could  marry  wcll, — a term  usually  applied  to  a young  lady 
when  she  sacri fices  her  happiness  for  wealth  or  rank.  But  oh ! the 

vanity  of  speculation  ! Miss , reckless  of  the  disappointment  she 

was  eausing  to  her  prognosticating  neighbours,  and  the  hopes  of  a fond 
father,  decamped  one  fine  morning  with  a pennyless  cousin,  wliose  solé 
recominendations  were  a fine  person  and  extreme  youth,  for  liis  age  did 
not  exceed  her  own  by  more  than  one  year. 

Born  a gentleinan , as  he  was  frequently  lieard  to  say,  tliis  scion  of 
an  ancient,  though  reduced  family,  had  scorned  the  paths  of  honourable 
industry,  which  might  have  coriducted  him  to  ease  and  independence, 
and  restored  the  tarnished  dignity  of  liis  liouse ; lie  had  but  little,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  increase  that  little.  A marriage  with  liis  richer 
cousin  at  once  opened  to  his  view  a prospect  of  wealth  without  exer- 
tion.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  not  be  quite  so  overpowered  by  selfisli 
feelings  as  to  reinain  utterly  insensible  tq  the  aftection  of  a fine  girl  of 
nineteen.  Certain  it  is  tliey  decamped,  reckless  of  the  desolateness  to 
which  a father's  hearth  was  reduced  by  tliis  ungrateful  conduct  in  a 
too  fondly  cherislied  daughter. 

Tlie  first  burst  of  passion  over,  the  young  couple  discovered  that 
they  had  acted  a very  silly  part.  The  lady’s  friends  proved  inexorable ; 
wlnlst  her  justly  oíTended  father,  who  had  during  nineteen  long  years 
borne  all  the  discomfort  of  a widowed  lióme  for  the  sake  of  one  tliank- 
less  child,  8tung  to  the  lieart  by  her  ingratitude,  resolved  to  discard 
her  from  his  lieart ; and,  seeking  consolation  in  a second  matrimonial 
connexion  with  an  amiable  young  lady,  transferred  his  love  to  her,  and 
to  a family  which  she  brought  him.  The  rich  únele,  too,  who  had  not 
been  cónsul ted  by  either  of  the  young  people,  though  equally  related 
to  both,  enruged  more  particularly  at  the  want  of  respect  shown  to 
him  by  his  favourite  niece,  withdrew  his  assistance  and  notice.  Dif- 
ficulties,  mortifications,  and  privations  followed,  while  bitter  re- 
proaches  on  both  sides  were  not  wanting  to  complete  their  misery. 
Thus  matters  went  on,  until  death  released  Mrs.  Taylor  from  her  un- 
liappy  unión,  by  taking  her  husband  from  her ; and  the  widow  found 
herself,  at  the  age  of  tliirty,  with  tliree  fatherless  children  to  support 
in  the  best  manner  she  could.  Providence,  liowever,  which  forsakes 
not  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  opened  to  her  some  alleviation,  and 
bread  was  found  for  herself  and  children,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a sister  of  her  late  husband. 

Mrs.  Sarali  Taylor,  a single  lady,  sénior  to  her  deceased  brother, 
had,  through  the  bequest  of  a friend,  been  for  some  years  possessed  of 
an  independent,  though  not  a large  fortune  ; . and,  unable  to  bear  the 
though t that  her  brother 's  widow  and  children  should  want  the  com- 
mon  necessaries  of  life,  invited  them  to  her  liouse.  She  was  a woman 
of  masculine  person,  violent,  vindictive,  proud,  and  self-willed.  I pre- 
sume not  to  analyse  the  motives  which  prompted  her  liberality  to  her 
relatives  upon  tliis  occasion,  Perhaps  pride  might  have  some  share  in 
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exciting  a feeling,  for  which  she  liad  not  been  cminently  distinguished. 
With  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  Mrs.  Taylor  removed  lierself  and 
cliildren  to  the  domicile  of  their  aunt ; but  she  soon  found  the  bread 
of  dependcnce  to  be  that  of  bitterness,  audtbat  she  liad  but  exchanged 
one  miserable  lot  for  another.  True  it  was  that  she  and  her  cliil- 
dren  were  fed  and  clothed ; but  tliey  were  subjected  to  every  gust  of 
•passion,  to  every  wound  which  an  indelicate  mind  knows  how  to  in- 
flict  upon  unhappy  objects  depcnding  on  its  bounty. 

The  petty  delinquencies  of  her  young  dependants  were  magnified 
into  crinics,  and  punished  with  rigour.  So  terrible  was  she  in  -her 
wrath,  that  the  little  tremblers  quailed  at  her  presence ; whilst  their 
mother,  conscious  of  their  and  her  own  helpless  destitution,  dared  not 
interpose,  but  submitted  in  silent  misery  to  wliat  she  could  not  re- 
medy.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  all  the  objects  of  Aunt  Sarah’s 
bounty,  wlio,  tliough  permitted  to  wreak  her  resentments  upon  the 
widow  and  her  daughters,  found  in  the  son  a disposition  too  nearly  akin 
to  her  own  to  subinit  quietly  to  the  tyjyinny  of  a termagant.  Bearing 
a strong  resemblance  to  his  late  father,  and  to  his  aunt  also,  both  in 
person  and  in  temper,  Jim  Taylor  evinced  such  a spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion  as  was  far  froin  agreeable  to  this  lady.  This  spirit,  which  in- 
creased  with  his  years,  and  was  daily  excited  by  her  cruelty  and  ex- 
ample,  soon  became  too  ]iowerful  to  be  ruled  even  by  her  violence. 
He,  and  he  alone  dared  “ to  beard  the  angry  lioness  in  her  den /*  to  re- 
turn  íf  railingfor  railing”  and  to  laugh  at  her  threats.  Although  not 
remarkable  for  feeling  of  any  kind,  except  where  self  was  concerned, 
he  did  not  like  to  witness  the  treatment  of  his  sisters,  and,  much  to 
the  indignation  of  his  aunt,  would  expostulate  with  her  thereon  in  no 
very  measured  terms.  It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  a lady  so  vio- 
lent  herself  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  conduct  which  many  a 
milder  temper  would  llave  resisted.  But  be  it  remembered  that  vio- 
lence is  not  unfrcqucntJy  found  to  be  attended  by  cowardice,  and  sel- 
dom  dares  to  put  forth  all  its  strength  before  an  equally  violent  anta- 
gonista Besides,  Jim  Taylor  was  with  Mrs.  Sarali,  a privileged  sort 
of  personage.  The  strong  fumily  resemblance  I have  noticed  liad  done 
much  for  him.  lie  was  moreover  the  son  of  her  eider  brother,  and 
consequently  the  representative  of  the  family ; a point  of  no  small  im- 
portance  in  her  estimation.  Tben  he  was  (as  she  was  frequently  heard 
to  say)  “ such  a droll  fellow  ! To  be  sure,  he  was  a little  passionate  ; 
but  it  was  soon  over.  Jim  liad  not  a bad  heart,  and  would  know  better 
as  he  grew  older.”  With  such  remarks  did  Aunt  Sarah  consolé  her- 
self for  sundry  squabbles  of  daily  occurrence  between  her  favourite 
and  lierself.  Unfortunately  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  prognostics,  Jim 
did  not  as  he  advanced  in  years  manifest  that  improvement  which  she 
liad  sanguinely  predicted.  übstinacy  and  self-will  became  daily  more 
apparent  in  his  character,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  most 
certain  that  his  influence  over  his  aunt  increased  in  proportion. 

The  days  of  tutelage  were  over,  the  young  tyrant  liad  reached  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  it  found  him  still  undecided  as  to  the 
choice  of  any  pursuit  by  «which  to  earn  his  future  support.  Many  such 
had  been  submitted  to  bis  approval  by  his  aunt  as  proper  to  be  adopt- 
ed ; but  to  all  inturn  he  had  declared  strong  objections.  Years  rolled 
on  without  his  coming  to  any  decisión,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
changed  the  whole  face  of  aílairs,  and  placed  the  destinies  of  Jim 
Taylor  under  his  own  solé  control.  The  únele  I have  mentioned  was  re- 
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moved  from  this  world,  and  thinking  perhaps  that  bis  niece  liad  been 
sufficiently  punished,  he  liad  relented  at  last,  and  bequeathcd  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  eacb  of  her  ehildren  a handsome  competence.  A valuable 
estáte  was  moreover  apportioned  to  his  grand  nephew  James,  together 
with  a reversionary  interest  in  that  left  to  bis  mother ; and  thus  were 
they  at  once  relievcd  from  dependence  and  misery,  to  ease,  afHuence, 
and  comfort. 

Language  is  scarcely  strong  enougli  to  describe  the  transports  of  joy 
which  íilled  thc  hearts  of  the  widow  and  her  ehildren  at  this  intelli- 
gence.  To  escape  from  the  odious  thraldom  under  which  they  liad 
so  long  groaned  was  the  immediate  act  of  the  former.  With  expres- 
sions  of  gratitude  (the  sincerity  of  which  we  must  not  too  narro wly 
inquire  into,)  for  years  of  shelter  and  sustenance,  Mrs.  Taylor  took  as 
hasty  a farewell  of  her  patronising  sister-in-law  as  was  possible,  and 
removed  herself  and  family  to  a town  twenty-four  miles  olf,  — a dis- 
tance  which,  seventy  years  ago,  when  railroads  liad  not  even  been 
dreumed  of,  rendered  the  chances  of  frequent  meetings  between  tliese 
uffcctiunatc  relativos  problematical.  It  is  probable  that  Aunt  Sarah's 
feelings  on  being  relieved  from  a burtheu  which  for  many  years  had 
pressed  upon  her,  partook  more  of  joy  tlian  sorrow,  as  far  as  her  sister 
and  níeces  were  concerned ; but  it  was  a different  matter  to  part  with 
Jim,  the  idol  of  her  aífections.  She  therefore  used  every  argunient  at 
her  conmiand  to  induce  him  to  remain  with  her,  if  only  for  a short 
time.  She  alternately  coaxed,  scolded,  wept,  implored,  and  threaten- 
ed ; she  even  promised  to  leave  him  at  her  death  solé  master  of  all  her 
property ; but  all  in  vain.  To  liis  mother's  house  he  went,  knowing 
that  tliere  he  wonld  meet  with  passive  acquiescence  in  all  he  did ; and 
now  were  seen  in  all  tlieir  glaring  colours  the  fruits  of  bis  injudicious 
management.  Domesticated  at  so  dangerous  an  age  in  the  house  of  a 
weak  mother,  and  furnished  with  money  enougli  to  procure  the  grati- 
íicatiou  of  every  wish,  he  gave  a full  swing  to  bis  passions.  Even  liis 
pleasurcs  were  of  sucíi  a nature  as  denoted  the  depravity  of  bis  heart, 
— bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  &c.;  practices  which  were,  seventy  years 
ago,  patronised  and  encouraged  by  persons  far  above  the  vulgar. 

lint,  all  bis  time  could  not  be  spent  in  the  cockpit  or  at  the  bull- 
ring,  and  Mr.  Taylor  became  a poUtician . Scarcely  could  he  be  per- 
suaded  to  rise  and  join  the  family  circle  until  twelve  at  noon,  at  which 
time  the  postman’s  knock  was  heard;  and  tlien,  but  not  till  then, 
would  lib  usually  arise,  hurry  on  liis  clothes,  and  carefully  read  over 
the  ncwspapers  of  the  day,  making  such  comments  thereon  as  seemed 
best  to  favour  his  schemcs  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 

It  was  on  abeautiful  morning  in  the  montli  of  July,  17^4,  that  my 
hero  found  himself,  after  a more  disturbed  niglit  than  comnion,  tossing 
to  and  fro  upon  a eomfortless  bed,  from  which  lie  felt  no  disposition  to 
emerge.  The  defeat  of  a magniheent  game-cock,  on  whose  anticipated 
success  he  had  hazarded  a large  sum,  had  soured  a temper  naturally 
irritable,  and  ever  uncontrolled.  lie  had  remained  longer  than  usual 
at  his  favourite  amusement,  stimulated  the  bird  by  every  cruel  artífice 
to  more  than  common  exertion,  ñor  would  he  be  induced  to  vvithdraw 
his  miserable  victim,  until  its  sufferings  were  terminated  by  death. 
A very  short  respite  had  been  granted  to  his  rage  and  disappointment 
by  broken  and  feverish  sleep,  from  which  he  now  awoke  unrefreshed 
and  unsubdued.  One  eonsolatiou  might  yet  be  granted  to  him,  and  in 
two  hours  the  newspaper  would  greet  his  anxious  eyes,  and  possibly 
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give  him  a little  consolation.  So  lie  resolved,  after  a few  muttered 
anatliemas  upon  the  mtímory  of  tlie  unlucky  game-coek,  to  make  tlie 
best  of  a bad  matter,  and  lie  on  snugly  until  the  arrival  of  thc  post. 
Ilis  mother  and  sisters,  witli  the  friend  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
this  narrative,  were  assembled  at  work  in  a parlour  underneath  liis 
bedroom.  The  cliurch  dock  struck  ten , and  its  sound  drew  from  Mrs. 
Taylor  the  remark  that  “ it  was  really  a sítame  for  Jim  to  waste  so 
mnch  precious  time  in  bed,  especially  on  so  Jíne  a day . Do,  dear 
Mary,  cried  she,  addressing  her  eldest  daugliter,  <cdo  go  up  and  rouse 
him.’  Tell  him  the  liour,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  get  up.** 
Miss  Taylor  knew  too  much  of  her  brother's  habits  and  temper  to 
expect  persuasión  would  avail  auglit ; but,  in  obediente  to  her  motlier’s 
wish,  she  went  to  his  room  ; where,  baving  received  only  a rudely  ex- 
pressed  negative,  she  returned  to  the  parlour  with  the  intelligence 
that  her  brother  <e  would  not  stir  from  his  bed  to  please  any  one  until 
he  chose  to  do  so.’*  She  resumed  her  work  ; ñor  did  she  move  again 
from  her  seat  until  the  sound  of  the  church  dock  as  it  was  strikiug 
eleven  reminded  her  of  an  engagement  she  was  under  to  walk  with  a 
young  friend  at  that  hour.  To  ascend  the  stairs  once  more,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  this  walk  was  the  work  of  a moment ; but,  as  she  was 
proceeding  to  her  own  room,  she  liad  to  pass  that  of  her  brother,  wlien 
she  heard  herself  called  by  him  in  a voice  so  very  difterent  to  its  usual 
tone,  so  faint  and  so  subdued,  that  she  felt  alarmed,  and  opening  the 
door  of  his  apartment,  asked  him  eagerly  if  he  were  ill  ? Before  she 
could  obtain  his  answer  she  liad  reached  the  foot  of  the  bed ; and,  if 
the  sound  of  his  voice  liad  alarmed,  his  appearance  terriñed  her.  A 
deadly  paleness  was  spread  over  his  face,  where  large  drops  of  perspir- 
ation  chascd  each  other  down  in  rapid  succession.  His  lips  were  livid, 
his  teeth  chattered,  and  a convulsivo  trembling  sbook  his  whole  frame. 
His  sister  was  not  devoid  of  feeling,  or  of  aílection,  for  an  only,  tliough 
unworthy  brother ; her  terror  increased,  although  ignorant  of  what  liad 
caused  hisemotion,  and  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  some  moments  that 
she  was  able  to  articúlate  tliese  words : — 

“ Gracious  Heaven ! what  is  the  matter  with  yon.” 

<l  Oh,  Mary,  dear  Mary  ! ” cried  Jim,  (for  fear  makes  us  wondrous 
kind,) — “ dear  sister,  I have  seen  Aunt  Sarah.  She  stood  just  tliere, 
where  you  stand  now,  looking — no,  glaring — at  me  for  one  whole  hour, 
and  such  a*sight ! Listen  to  me,”  continned  Jim,  with  a fearful  so- 
lemnity  of  manner  and  tone, — u listen,  and  you  will  soon  be  atfare  that 
it  is  no  dream  by  whieh  I have  been  so  terriíied.  No.  The  visión  I 
have  seen  was  too  terribly  real, — some  ornen  of  evil  about  to  befall  my 
aunt,  and  probably  myself  also.  Sucli  an  appearance — one  so  fraught 
with  horror,  so  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  cannot  be  sent  in 
vain  ! You  might  have  observed  that  the  church  dock  liad  just  struck 
ten  when  you  carne  to  me  with  my  mother's  message.” 

Miss  Taylor  nodded  assent. 

“ Well,  you  left  me,  and  I was  turning  myself  round  in  bed,  with 
the  hope  that  I might  catch  another  nap  before  the  arrival  of  the  news- 
paper,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  our  Aunt  Sarah 
standing  at  my  bed's  foot,  and  gnzing  at  me  most  intensely.  My  first 
impulse  was,  to  speak  to  the  oíd  lady.  A second  glance  parnlysed  my 
tongue,  clioked  all  utterance,  and  chilled  my  very  soul.  There  was  at 
once  a look  so  fierce,  and  yet  so  ghastly — so  resen tful,  and  so  uncarlh- 
ly , that  í could  not  support  it,  — upon  my  soul,  sister,  I could  not ; 
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and  yet  I felt  riveted,  as  it  were ; my  eyes  were  fixed,  as  ifjor  ever, 
upon  that  dreadful  object,  and  I gazed  on  in  speechless  agony,  until — 
horror  of  liorrors ! — until  slie  raised  one  of  lier  thin  bony  arms.  She 
sliook  her  fist  at  me,  — ay,  shook  it  furiously, — and  while  she  did  so, 
her  countenanee  assumed  an  expression  so  demoniacal  that  I lost  for  a 
time  all  consciousness,  — I believe  I must  have  fainted ; but  when  I 
recovered  my  senses,  tliere  she  still  was,  and  again  that  dreadful  arm 
wa$  raised,  and  tke  shake  of  tlie  fist  repeatcd.  I am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that,  unable  to  support  this  scene,  I shrank  from  it ; I 
liid  my  face  beneath  the  bed-clotkes  for,  as  I guess,  more  tlian  a quar- 
ter  of  an  hour.  I tlien  looked  up,  — still  she  stood  in  the  same  place, 
— still  she  gazed  on  me,  but  her  countenanee  was  nowmore  subdued, 
ñor  was  the  arm  again  uplifted,  as  I liad  seen  it  twice  before.  Once 
more  I hid  my  face,  ñor  did  I venture  to  raise  it  again.  The  cliurch 
dock  at  length  struck  eleven,  just  after  wliicli  your  light  foot,  dear  sis- 
ter,  your  weleome  foot  greeted  my  anxious  ear.  I looked  up;  the 
unearthly  visitant  was  gone.  You  know  the  rest ; and  I do  beg  and 
pray  you  not  to  leave  me  alone  in  this  aecursed  roorn.  Remain,  I be- 
seecli  you,  cióse  to  my  door  until  I am  dressed,  and  able  to  accom- 
pany  you  below ; ñor  shall  any  earthly  consideration  ever  induce  me 
again  to  enter  an  apartment  where  I have  sufíered  so  much.  What 
this  horrifying  visión  portends,  I cannot  tell ; but  that  poor  oíd  Aunt 
Sarah  is  in  some  way  concerned  in  it,  I cannot  doubt.  Do  not,  how- 
ever,  leave  me,  — no,  not  for  an  instant,  alone,  in  this  dreadful  apart- 
ment.” 

Miss  Taylor,  who  really  loved  her  brother,  readily  agreed  to  remain 
at  his  door,  whilst  he  performed  his  speedy  toilet,  and  they  descended 
together  to  the  sitting-room  below,  where  Jaines’s  appearance  and  story 
created  the  greatest  consternation.  Ilis  sleeping-room  was  changed ; 
and  the  one  he  quitted  was  locked  up. 

It  was  observed  that,  although  Jim  kept  cióse  to  his  female  coinpa- 
nions  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  he  was  not  heard  to  utter  one 
single  oath,  ñor  did  he  once  curse,  or  allude  to  his  usual  topics,  al- 
though he  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  post.  At 
length  the  letter-man’s  knock  was  heard,  and  an  epistle  with  a large 
black  seal  was  brought  in,  directed  to  " Master  James  Taylor/*  who, 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  purport  of  this  communication,  opeued  it 
hastily.  It  was  from  a person  who  liad  during  many  years  officiated'as 
bailili  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Taylor,  while  that  lady  kept  a little  farm,  and 
was  her  confidential  adviser,  The  letter  was  as  folio ws : 

“ Master  James, 

íS  Siu, — This  is  to  give  you  notice  that  poor  Madam  Taylor,  your 
respected  aunt,  wras  removed  from  us  this  niorning  by  a very  sudden 
and  awful  death.  I happened  to  be  at  her  house  just  as  the  dock 
struck  ten,  when  she  was  quite  well,  and  talking  away  as  briskly  as 
ever,  chieííy  about  you,  Master  James,  and  she  secmed  to  be  a little 
vexed  with  you ; but,  just  after  the  dock  had  struck,  as  I have  said 
before,  she  dropped  down  suddenly ; and,  tliough  we  had  the  doctor, 
he  could  do  nothing  for  her,  for  she  only  struggled  a very  few  minutes, 
and  then  all  was  over.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  please  to  come  up, 
sir,  as  well  as  Madam,  your  mother,  and  the  young  ladies,  to  order 
about  the  funeral,  &c.  “ And  am,  sir,  &c.  &c.” 
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Words  cannot  express  the  consternaron  wliich  pervaded  the  little 
party  in  the  parlour  on  the  perusal  of  this  letter.  The  dreadful  appa- 
rition  of  the  previous  day  was  now  in  a great  measure  accounted  for  ; 
nor  were  the  ladies  of  the  family  slow  in  apprehcnding  that  it  was 
certainly  permitted  as  a solemn,  but  gracious  warning  to  withdraw 
young  Jim  from  the  course  of  Life  he  was  then  leading. 

It  is  true,  that  during  a few  weeks  after  its  occurrence  he  appeared 
a reclaimed  man ; but,  when  time  liad  at  length  weakened  the  •iin- 
pression  of  terror,  he  by  degrees  resumed  bis  former  prácticos,  aud  be- 
came  as  worthless  as  ever.  He  was  spared  to  a great  age,  married, 
and  became  a father.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  proved  himself 
devoid  of  every  feeling  but  that  of  extreme  selíishness,  and  died  unre- 
gretted,  as  he  liad  lived,  unbeloved. 


THE  HEIDELBURG  TUN. 

BY  FRIEDRICII  VON  HAOBDORN.* 

Y e friends,  let  us  henccforth  be  Avise, 

And  prudently  «11  joys  resiga, 

All  pleasure  tliut  the  enrtli  supplies, 

Rcfuse  fair  woman  and  goou  wine. 

Ye  laugh,  and  whet'your  inoutlis  for  kisses, 
Ye  laugh,  and  fill  the  goblct  faster, 

Ye  love  no  doctrine  sucli  us  this  is, 

The  Tun  of  Hcidelberg’s  your  master. 

Wliat  learn  ye  tliere  ? 

Choru& — Full  many  things  we  well  can  spare, 
For  that  or  this  we  do  not  care  ; 

I3ut  no  truc  man  will  e’er  incline 
To  hato  fair  woman  or  good  wine. 

Let  us  unite,  and  brothers  be  ; 

No  tie  can  bind  so  cióse  as  this  ; 

Already  half  allied  are  we 

By  friendly  glnss  and  woman’s  kiss. 

We  live  on  Anne  and  soft  caresscs. 

No  thirst  for  water  do  we  know, 

As  hist’ry’f»  oldest  page  confesses, 

The  Tun  of  líeidelherg  says  so. 

What  does  it  say  ? 

Chorus — Full  uiuny,  &c. 

In  beaming  eyes  how  bright  ’s  the  fire, 

How  rich  the  néctar  of  the  vine  ! 

A woinun’s  lips  rnust  love  inspire — 

A hero’s  strength  we  gain  from  wine. 

Yes — wisdom  teaches,  drink  and  love  ; 

So  did  Pythagorns,  we  know  ; 

And  if  his  ñame  yon  don’t  approve, 

The  Tun  of  Iíeidelberg  says  so. 

What  does  it  say? 

Chorus — Full  many  things  we  well  can  spare, 
For  that  or  this  we  do  not  care  ; 

But  no  true  inun  will  e’er  incline 
To  bate  fair  woinan  or  good  wine. 

* Born  1700,  in  Ilamburg.  Died  17M. 
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Sick  and  disgusted  with  tlie  heartlessness  of  London  ladies,  I de- 
termined  to  obtaiii  a bride  in  the  inore  unsopliisticated  paths  of  life. 
Accordingly,  I retired  to  a small  village  in  Gloucestershire.  There 
was  only  one  inn  in  the  place,  the  “ Pig  with  Two  Tails,”  an  excellent 
house  of  entertainment.  Ilere,  tlierefore,  I put  up,  and  enjoyed  my- 
self  exceedingly  for  some  time.  I made  acquaintance  witli  the  cúrate, 
EbenezerTadpole ; also  with  the  apothecary,  AndrewTims ; and  with 
the  attorney>  Thaddeus  Shinkski,  Esq.  Our  acquaintance  ripcncd 
into  iñtimacy.  Tliey  often  did  me  the  honour  of  coming  to  the  “Pig 
with  Two  Tails,"  where  a light  supper  was  always  prepared  for  Messrs. 
Tims  and  Shinkski,  rum-punch  and  sliag  tobáceo  for  bis  revcrcncc. 

Shinkski  sung  well,  and  used  toenchant  us  with  “ The  light  guitar,” 
and  “ Shepherds,  have  you  seen  my  love?  " &c.  Tims,  nightly  divert- 
ed us  with  a composition  of  his  own,  a parody,  as  I understood, 
“ Ilere  *s  a health  to  bleeding,  boys."  The  cúrate  could  not  sing,  but 
he  told  unecdotes.  Air.  Tims  once  offered  to  introduce  me  to  a Mrs. 
Dennis,  who  kept  an  “Establishment  for  young  ladies."  I acquiesced, 
and,  dressing  myself  with  more  care  tlian  usual,  I accompanied  him 
to  “ Kosemary  Villa,"  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Dennis.  Tims  was  on  a 
very  familiar  footing  at  “Rosemary  Villa;"  and  tlierefore,  thougli 
the  establishment  was  at  dinner,  we  were  admitted.  We  followed 
the  domestic  into  a large  room,  containing  about  sixteen  young  ladies, 
seated  round  a table,  at  wliich  presided  Mrs.  Dennis,  a lady  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age;  and  a female  of  a remarkably  ugly  appearance, 
whose  ñame  proved  to  be  Miss  Polyhemia  Dogsnose. 
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" Absolutely  cliarmed  to  scc  you,  gentlemen,”  commeneed  Mrs.  Den- 
nis. "Mr.  Higgins,  T understand  you  are  a new  arrival  in  thisretired 
spot. — (Misa,  Thompson,  this  is  the  tliirdtime  I havesecn  your  knife  in 
your  mouth.  I trust  I shall  not  be  shocked  witli  another  spectacle  of 
the  same,  I may  say,  disgusting  nature.) — I need  ofier  no  apology,  Mr. 
II.,  for  the  plainness  of  our  repast  to  a man  of  the  world  like  yourself. 
— (Miss  Walker,  leaning  your  elbows  on  a dinner-table  is  not  only 
vulgar , but  I may  say  coarse.) — IVIr.  Tims,  some  blackberry  pudding? 
Tlie  society  here,  Mr.  Higgins,  is  naturally  confined.  But  if  Rose- 
mary  Villa  can  offer  a mode  of  whiling  away  an  idle  hour,  I trust  you 
will  consider  it  as  always  open  to  you.  I strongly  recommend  this 
currant  wine : an  aged  relative  of  mine,  noted  for  her  skill  in  these 
matters,  is  the  maker.  Miss  Thompson,  say  grace.” 

The  young  ladies  being  dismissed,  we  spent  a very  pleasant  after- 
noon.  Miss  Dogsnose  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  me.  Among  other 
amusements,  Mrs.  Dennis  allowed  us  to  hear  some  of  her  pupils 
sing.  Among  the  performers  on  this  occasion  was  a beautiful  young 
creature,  of  about  seventeen,  whose  ñame  was  Clara  Langton.  Slie 
was  a parlour  boarder,  and  finishing  her  education  under  Mrs.  Dennis. 
If  ever  there  was  a perfect  specimen  of  human  loveliness,  it  was  Clara 
Langton  ! Why,  why  ani  I an  ugly  man  ? Clara  sung  exquisitely, 
and  the  sweetuess  of  her  voice  had  additional  fascination  from  a sb’ght 
melancholy  expression.  At  once  I owned  the  forcé  of  her  charms,  and 
succeeding  visits  to  Rosemary  Villa  stamped  her  image  so  firmly  on 
my  imagination,  tliat  I fear  time  will  never  efface  it.  Át  length  love 
for  Clara  obtained  such  entire  possession  of  my  breast,  that  I thought* 
talked,  and  dreamt  of  nothing  else.  One  beautiful  summer’s  evening, 
when  Mrs  Dennis  and  Miss  Dogsnose  were  superintending  the  edu- 
cation of  the  other  young  ladies,  I walked  into  the  music-room,  and 
there  found  Clara.  I felt  unusually  bold,  and  therefore,  after  having 
mude  a few  observations  on  the  weather,  and  the  pleasures  of  a rural 
life,  I dropped  on  one  knee,  seized  Miss  Langton’s  hand,  and  urged 
my  suit  in  the  following  candid  and  expressive  manner.  " Miss  Lang- 
ton, I am  an  ugly  man — I know  I am.  But,  Miss  Langton,  I can 
appreciate  the  opposite  quality  in  another.  I am  very,  very  good-na- 
tured.  I am  rich,  and — and — >* 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  INIiss  Langton. 

"I  love  you,  Clara  — I beg  pardon,  Miss  Langton  — upon  my  ho- 
nour  and  soul  I do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! Consent  to  be  mine, 
adorable  ángel,  and  every  effort  in  the  power  of  man — ” 

" Miss  Julia  Ilobbs  will  write  out  the  verb  " avoir  ” five  times,  as  a 
slight  punís hment , and  a warning  to  the  other  young  ladies  under  my 
care,  not  to  sketch  Jigures  of  individuáis  of  the  víale  sex  on  their  slates, 
instead  of  performing  their  arithmclical  studies.” 

These  words  warned  us  of  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Dennis.  In  an 
instant,  Clara,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips,  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
commenced  playing,  while  I wheeled  my  chair  to  a respectable  distance. 
"Ah,  Mr.  Higgins/’  said  Mrs.  Dennis,  on  beholding  me,  "you  are 
the  very  person  of  all  others  I was  anxious  to  see.  To-morrow  is  the 
birth-day  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  and  on  that  auspicious  dav  I pur- 
pose  to  allow  the  young  ladies  a holiday,  and  a glass  of  wine  each. 
Messrs.  Tims,  Shinkski,  and  our  worthy  cúrate,  have  promised  to  be 
present.  I therefore  beg,  Mr.  Higgins,  that  you  will  favour  us  with 
your  compony  also.” — " With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Mrs.  Dennis,”  and 
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so  I departed,  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  under  the  directions  of  that 
skilful  architect,  Hopc.  Onmy  arrival  at  the  “Pig  with  Two  Tails," 
I discovered  that  a new  lodger  had  arrived,  and  on  the  first  landing- 
place  I was  accosted  by  a very  elegant  young  man  in  black,  who  seized 
my  hand,  and  shouted, 

“ Ah  ! my  dear  Higgins,  how  are  you  ? ” 

*c  Pretty  well,  I thank  you,  sir.” 

ce  Come,  let^s  adjourn  to  my  room  ; dinner  will  be  ready  directly,” 
said  my  compmiion.  Accordingly  I followed  him.  On  entering  the 
room,  he  shut  the  door,  and  was  about  to  embrace  me,  when,  starting 
back,  he  exclaimed,  “ Why ! what ! how ! I beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
sir;  I took  you  for  an  esteemed  relation  of  mine,  Higgins, — whom, 
I understood,  was  down  here — a relation  of  mine — I beg  pardon — I — *9 
“No  offence,  sir — no  offence,”  said  I ; “ my  ñame  is  Higgins,  John 
Higgins." 

“ I beg  pardon,  sir ; any  relation  to  the  Higginses  of.  London  ? " 

" Yes,  sir;  most  of  my  family  live  tliere.” 

“ Pray  don’t  think  me  importúnate ; but,  have  you  not  some  rela- 
tives  resident  in  r La  Periwinkleshire,*  as  the  French  facetiously  nick- 
name  the  county  ? 9 

“ I really  don't  know  anytliing  about  Periwinkleshire ; but  I have 
an  únele,  Toby,  as  we  cali  him,  witli  a family,  living  in  Lancashire.’* 

“ The  same,  sir  — the  same.  I shall  still  have  the  honour  of  calling 
you  cousin.  I um  the  son  of  Tobias  Higgins,  Esq.  I have  no  doubt 
he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  his  letters  a liumble  individual,  Philip 
Augustus  Higgins,  his  unworthy  child,  who,  at  length,  has  the  liappi- 
ness  of  shaking  by  the  hand  one  whom  he  has  been  tanght  from  in- 
faney  to  esteem,  revere,  and  look  up  to." 

Saying  this,  my  cousin  again  sliook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“ Well,  sir/'  said  I;  “ I am  always  glad  to  meet  a relation.  Your 
father  has  never  written  to  me,  and  therefore  I was  not  aware  that  he 
liad  so  oíd  a child  as  you  seem  to  be ; but — ” 

“ Cousin  John,  it  is  the  indolence  of  oíd  age ; for,  as  you  know,  my 
rcspeetable  progenitor  is  now  in  the  decline  of  iife." 

“Trae;  but  may  I inquire  what  circumstance  has  brought  you  to 
this  retirad  village." 

<f  Why,  the  fact  is,  I am  seeking  in  this  solitude  to  banish  from  my 
thoughts  the  image  of  one  whom  I trusted,  loved,  and  who  betrayed 
me  ! " 

Here  my  cousin  was  visibly  afFected,  and  applied  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes.  He  soon  recovered  his  spirits ; and,  by  his  wit  and  good 
humour  made  the  evening  so  pleasant,  that  I unconsciously  drank  too 
much  wine,  and  while  in  this  State  I confessed  my  object  for  living  in 
Gloucestershire,  my  love  for  Clara,  and  my  previous  eíforts  to  obtain  a 
wife.  To  all  this  he  listened  witli  very  great  attention,  and  at  the 
conclusión  of  my  history,  stretching  out  his  hand,  wliich  I shook 
heartily,  he  said,  John  Higgins,  your  candour  has  won  my  lieart. 
Everything  in  my  power  to  forward  your  suit  witli  Miss  Langton  shall 
be  done,  and  I sincerely  trust  you  may  be  successful.  So  cheer  up,  and 
let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

I was  much  struclc  witli  my  cousin’s  generosity,  and  thanked*  him 
warmly.  8oon  afterwards,  Tims,  Shinkski,  and  the  parson  entered  to 
play  a rubber  at  whist,  and  I introduced  him  to  them.  He  won  the 
liearts  of  all  by  his  manner  and  pleasuntry,  sung  beautifully,  and  made 
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excellcnt  rum  punch,  so  tliat  we  were  all  delighted  to  liave  sucli  an  ac- 
quisition  to  the  society  of  the  “ Pig  with  Two  Tails.” 

The  next  duy  I introduced  Philip  to  Mrs.  Dennis,  and  he  was,  of 
course,  invited  to  the  evening  amusements.  The  time  arrived:  the 
day  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  precisely  as  the  dock  struck  iive,  Tims, 
Shinkski,  Tadpole,  Philip  Augustus  Iliggins,  and  1,  entered  the  hos- 
pitable  gates  of  Mrs.  Dennis.  Beneath  the  shade  of  a large  chestnut- 
tree  were  arranged  two  long  tables  covered  with  cakgs,  íruits,  and 
such  harmlcss  luxuries ; four  bottles  of  currant-wine  were  also  placed 
next  to  Mrs.  Dennis,  but  these  were  only  intended  for  the  guests. 

Miss  Dogsnose  was  very  lively,  and  once  or  twice  trod  upon  my 
toes  underneath  the  table,  for  wliat  purpose  I could  not  imagine;  and 
as  her  behaviour  to  me  was  very  extraordinary  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  I may  as  well  mention  that  in  my  opinión  filie  had  taken  a 
leetle  too  much  wine.  Clara  Langton  sat  next  to  Philip ; and  I ob- 
served  that  they  grew  very  intímate  in  a very  short  time.  At  thifi, 
however,  I took  no  alarm ; and  wlien  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  liad 
been  pleading  my  cause  with  Clara,  I fully  believed  him. 

She  avoided  speaking  to  me  throughout  the  evening ; and  feeling 
rather  hurt  at  this,  I wandered  away  from  the  merry  party,  the  sounds 
of  revelry  ill  according  with  my  feelings,  and  sought  m a more  retired 
part  of  the  garden  to  regain  my  usual  equanimity  of  temper.  I had 
nearly  done  so,  and  was  preparing  to  return,  when,  to  my  utter  dismay, 
I beheld,  Crossing  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  Shinkski,  as  I thought,  en- 
circling  with  “the  strong  arm  of  the  law”  the  fairy  waist  of  Clara 
Langton  ! He  was  evidently  whispering  soft  nothings  into  her  ear. 
“ My  first  impulse  ” was  to  watch  them  ; nay,  I had  already  advanced 
with  that  determination,  when  I heard  footsteps  beliind  me.  I turned 
sharply  round,  and  found  Miss  Polyhcmia  Dogsnose  walking  towards 
me.  I tried  to  escape  ; but  she  seized  me  firmly  by  the  arm. 

■e  Are  you,  too,  fond  of  solitude?  ” said  she. 

“ I am,”  answered  I,  coldly. 

u All  those  who  liave  licarts  are  so/’  continued  she. — f<r  Doubtless.”  1 
“ I spend  all  my  leisure  moments  in  this  secluded  spot.  Ah,  Mr. 
Higgins,  you  are  so  kind — so — but  let  us  seat  ourselves  in  yon  rustic 
bower,  and  listen  to  the  warbling  of  the  feathered  songsters  of  the 
grove,  attuning  the  heart  to  harmony.” 

Now,  though  I was  dying  with  impatience,  yet  Miss  Dogsnose  had 
such  a lirm  hold  of  my  arm,  that  it  was  impossihie  to  gct  away.  1 
therefore  submitted  to  my  fate  with  a good  grace. 

“ You  appear  fond  of  poetry,  Miss  Dogsnose.” 

“ Poetry ! who  with  a liearí  is  otherwise — even  in  the  lowest  grade 
of  lifc? — all  men,  and  women,  too,  if  that  tlieir  breast  conlain  a heart , 
• — all  feel  the  powcr  of  poetry  ! I,  too,  whose  too  susceptible — ■” 

“ Miss  Polyhemia,”  I said,  “ pray  do  not  give  way  to  your  feelings, 
ñor  with  the  tongs  of  retrospection  rake  from  the  grate  of  memory 

the  dross  of  sorrow.” “ My  best  comforterl  ” said  she,  weeping. 

“ If  the  sympathy  of  a warm  heart — ” I replied. 

“ Say  no  more,”  said  she,  dropping  her  liead  upon  my  astounded 
bosom, — “ I am  yours  ! ! ! ” 

I was  for  some  time  dumb  with  astonishment.  At  lengtli  pity  and 
disgust  took  possession  of  my  breast.  “ Upon  my  soul,  Miss  D. — ” 
“Nay,  do  not  swear  your  thanks,*  and  spare  me,  I beseech  you.” 

“ But  I — ” 
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“ Wliat ! will  vou  still  forcé  tlie  crimson  blusli  to  mantle  o'er  my 
virgin  cheeks  ? Be  it  so — T — I — I — liow  shall  I speak  the  word  ? — 
I love  thee ! ” “ Allow  me  to  say  one — ” 

“l  can  believe  tliee  witliout  one.  With  thee  I will  leave  the  fiowers 
this  little  hand  has  reared,  and  follow  thee  throughout  the  world.  I 
am  yours  ! ” 

e<  Miss  Amelia  Scraggs,  see  if  you  can  find  Miss  Dogsnose,  and  in- 
form  her  tea  is  ready.  Abstain  from  plucking  unripe  frnit,  I command 
yon/* 

Sucli  were  the  words  that  announced  the  near  presence  of  Mrs. 
Dennis. 

“ Hnsh  ! ” said  Miss  Dogsnose,  rising  and  walking  forth,  — “ not  a 
word.  Send  me  tidings  by  a trusty  inessenger  where  I am  to  meet 
you.  To-morrow  night  we  will  By  together.  I am  yours  ! ” 

“ But,  Miss  Dogsnose — ” 

“ Hush  ! ” and  we  were  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Amelia  Scraggs. 

“ Mrs.  Dennis  told  me  to  tell  you  that  tea  was  ready,  Miss  Dogs- 
nose." 

I saw  no  more  of  Clara  Langton  that  evening,  and  feeling  ashamed 
of  the  scene  I liad  gone  through  with  Miss  Dogsnose,  I stole  silently 
away,  and  pursued  my  way  lióme.  In  vain  I attempted  to  soothe  my 
disordered  feelings.  The  imnge  of  the  liated  Sliinkski  continually 

fresented  itself  to  my  imagination,  so  that  wlien  I reached  my  lióme, 
paced  up  and  down  my  rooin  in  great  agitation.  My  cousin  Philip 
soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  very  naturally  questioned  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  uneasiness. 

“ Has  anytliing  gone  wrong,  John  ? " said  he. 

“ Yes,  Philip ; that  perfidious  fellow,  Sliinkski — ” — “ What  of  him  ?” 
I related  what  I liad  seen.  He  entered  so  warmly  into  my  feelings 
that  I confided  my  interview  with  Miss  Dogsnose  to  him,  and  begged 
his  advice;  and  he  candidly  told  me,  that  as  he  conceived  her  conduct 
to  be  the  effect  of  tipsyness,  any  explanatory  letter  to  her  from  me 
would  be  useless  and  absurd. 

“ And  now,”  said  he,  “ cousin,  I liave  some  good  news  for  you ; 
Clara  is  yours  ! " 

I could  hardly  believe  my  senses.  <(  What ! ” answered  I,  “ can  it 
be  truc  ? ” 

“ My  tale  is  short,’*  responded  Philip.  “ I hinted  that  I was  a 
humble  mediator  between  yourself  and  her, — spoke  of  your  goodness 
of  heart, — laid  some  stress  on  the  pecuniary  advantages  you  possessed, 
— and  tinally  proposed  that  she  should  elope  with  you  to-morrow 
night,  as  the  custom  of  waiting  for  the  consent  of  parents,  and  the 
otner  tedious  forms  were  now  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  all  young 
ladies  of  spirit.  * To  all  tliese  things  did  Clara  Langton  seriously 
incline/ — pardon  my  waggery.  Her  tiniidity  was  undermined  bv 
the  xnention  of  a carriage  and  jewels ; and  the  fortress  of  reluctance 
fell  at  the  dreary  picture  I painted  of  the  two  more  years  she  is  other- 
wise  destined  to  remain  at  Mrs.  Dennis's.  In  short,  my  dear  John, 
she  is  yours ; and  many  happy  years  may  you  spend  with  your  lovely 
wife." — <f  Philip/’  answered  I,  “if  the  gratitude  wliicli  nowngitates — • 
“ Don’t  mention  it,  my  dear  fellow/’  interrupted  he.  Leave  every- 
thing  to  me,  and  prepare  for  a start  by  twelve  o’cloek  to-morrow  night.” 
# Saying  wliich,  my  cousin  sliook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  de- 
partcd.  The  morrow  at  lengtli  dawned,  and  Philip  having  settled 
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everytliing,  and  given  me  a sketch  of  the  safest  inns  to  change  liorses 
at  on  my  way  to  Gretna,  left  me  to  make  some  further  arrangements ; 
warning  me  to  be  at  the  back  garden-gate  of  Mrs.  Dennis's  establisli- 
ment  by  twelve  o’clock  punctually,  where  a post-chaise  and  my  bride 
would  be  in  attendance  The  night  was  stilJ,  and  rather  dark.  I 
hurried  to  the  appointed  spot ; but  to  my  utter  astonishinent,  tliere  was 
no  post-chaise.  At  ibis  moment  the  gate  slowly  opened,  and  a fe m ale 
figure  issued  forth  cautiously,  and  apparently  much  agitated.  “ This 
must  be  slie,”  thought  I ; aiul  accordingly  I softly  whispered,  “ Mine 
ow n,  is  it  you  ? ” 

“ It  Is — -it  is/’  answered  she,  tottering  towards  me. 

“ Come  to  tliese  longing  arms  ! ” and  she  fell  into  these  outstretclied 
members. 

“ Seize  them — seize  them,  gentlemen  !”  roared  Mrs.  Dennis,  rusliing 
from  beliind  the  gate. 

“ She  ’s  mine  ! ” thundercd  I,  “and  death  alone  shall  part  us.  Un- 
hand  me,  Shinkski ! — Tims,  stand  off ! — Tadpole,  beware  my  ven- 
geance ! ” 

But  all  was  useless ; we  were  overpowered  by  nuuibers,  and 
dragged  into  the  dining-room.  Lights  were  brought — my  intended 
cottipagnoíi  de  voyagc  lifted  her  veil,  and  displayed  the  red  face  and 
redder  locks  of  Miss  Polyhemia  Dogsnose. 

“ Miss  Dogsnose  ! ! ! ! ! ’*  said  I. 

<c  Miss  Dogsnose  ! ! ! ! ” said  Mrs.  Dennis. 

Tadpole,  Tims,  and  Shinkski,  echoed  “ Dogsnose ! ” 

“ Pray,  JMr.  Higgins,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  this  ex- 
traordinary,  and  I must  say,  improper  affair  ? ” said  Mrs.  Dennis. 

<c  I am  perfectly  unable  to  do  so,  madam,"  answered  I. 

“ Miss  Dogsnose,  perhaps  you  will  favour  us,”  proceeded  Mrs. 
Dennis. 

l<  ‘ The  path  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth/  ” commenced  Miss 
D. ; “ and,  though  you,  Mrs.  Dennis,  liave  nippcd  the  early  buds  of 
mutual  love  by  oppression  and  tyranny,  yet  one  day  shall  the  triáis  of 
our  constancy  be  rewarded,  and  Higgins  and  Polyhemia  become — one. 
Know  you  that  now,  though  discovered,  I still  confess  and  glory  in  my 
love ! ” And  tkereupon  she  drew  up  her  form  to  its  full  height — wliich 
was  not  much  ; and  curled  her  lip,  in  profound  contempt.  She  would  also 
liave  curled  her  nose,  but  kindly  Nature  had  saved  her  all  the  trouble. 

“ This  is  a most  unusual  proceeding,  1 must  say,  for  people  who  ap- 
pear  rather  too  oíd  for  romance,”  said  Mrs.  Dennis. 

u Mr.  Higgins,”  said  Tims,  “ I have  to  offer  my  humble  apologies 
for  interfering  witli  your  nocturnal  amusements ; but,  as  the  informa- 
tion  received  by  Mrs.  Dennis  led  us  to  suppose  that  Miss  Clara  Lang- 
ton  was  to  be  the  partner  of  your  fliglit.” 

“ And  so  she  ought  to  liave  been,”  answered  I,  nearly  choked  witli 
passiou ; and,  instead  of  her,  I find  this  ugly  creature,  whom  I would 
just  as  soon  marry  as  I would  my  grandmother.” 

ic  What ! ” screamed  Polyhemia,  “ do  you  deny  that  you  first 
weaned  away  my  young  affections,  and  then  obtained  my  consent  to 
an  elopement,  perfidious  monster  ? ” 

“ I ’ll  take  my  solemn  oath  I don't  know  anything  at  all  about  your 
affections ; and  that  I never  gave  you  a hope  of  obtaining  mine , much 
less  of  running  away  witli  you.” 

ee  You  liear  him,  gentlemen, — you  hear  liirn,”  answered  she  ; “he 
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lias  perjured  himself.  Lct  Lis  false  pen  speak  for  me/*  and  she  drew 
from  lier  bosom  the  following  epistle : — 

“ Fairest  and  best ! mine  own,  my  loved  Polyliemia ! my  lieart 
beats,  and  tlie  pen  which  traces  these  happy  lines,  clestined  to  be  scan- 
ned  by  thy  bright  and  slarry  eyes,  trembles  in  my  fingers.  Can  you 
forgive  me  ? Is  it  possible  so  much  goodness  can  lurk  in  human  liearts  ? 
If  that  mine  unworthy  image  holds  a place  in  tliine  ángel  breast ; 
if  thou  wilt  forsake  thy  lióme,  to  wander  throngh  the  world  with 
me,  meet  me  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  at  the  long  gate  of  tlic 
garden.  My  cousin  Philip  has  just  entered  mine  apartment,  and  con- 
jured  me  to  use  vvliat  little  influence  I liad  with  thee,  my  love,  tofavour 
his  views  with  Clara  Langton ; they  love  each  other  fondly.  Let 
not  their  young  liearts  break  in  despair:  think  of  our  liappincss,  and 
ensure  tlieirs.  His  chariot  will  be  at  the  same  gate  by  ten  o* duele. 

“ P.S.  Dearest  love,  circumstances  of  the  most  urgent  kind  llave 
occurred  ; without  Clara's  elopement,  ours  cannot  be.  More  when  we 
meet.  My  heart  beats  and  bleeds.  All  depends  on  you.  Send  an  an- 
swer  by  my  servant,  who  waits.  Your  ardent  lover, 

“ John  Higgins. 

u Pig  with  Two  Tails,  Tliursilay/* 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Dennis,  and  gentlemen/*  continned  Miss  Dogsnose  aftei 
reading  the  above,  “is  he  perjured  or  not?  am  I a betrayed  and  in- 
jured  maiden,  or  am  I not  ? " 

“Mr.  Iliggins/*  answered  Mrs.  Dennis,  after  a pause,  “ what  am  I 
to  simpóse?*' — “What  are we  to  suppose ? 99  echoed  Tadpole,  Tims, 
and  Sliinkski. 

“ In  the  first  place/'  answered  I,  with  dignity,  “ Ihat  is  not  my 
writing ; and,  secondly,  what  the  devil  have  you,  gentlemen,  to  do 
with  the  business  ? " 

“As  the  clergyman  of  this  parish,  I — **  began  Tadpole.  “As  the 
heads  of  the  society  of  this  parish,  we — " also  commenced  Tims.  “ As 
a magistrate  of  this  parish,"  interrupted  Sliinkski ; “ hem — suspicious 
ch aracters — h cm — si  1 ver-spoon  s — n igh  t — i n j u r ed  wom en — h cm .** 

“Well,  gentlemen/*  said  I,  “ as  your  interference  is  optional,  my 
answcrs  toyour  impertinent  questions  shall  be  the  same.  Mrs.  Dennis, 
may  I inqnire  in  what  manner  you  became  aware  of  my  intended 
elopement  ? 99 

“ From  the  following  anonymous  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Dennis. 

“Madam,  — From  the  conversation  which  I unintentionally  over- 
lieard  bctween  your  pupil,  Miss  Clara  Langton,  and  that  wolf  in 
sheep*8  clothing,  John  Higgins,  I have  discovered  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention  to  elope  to-morrow  niglit ! The  post-chaise  will  be  in  the  lañe 
at  the  back  garden-gatc  as  the  dock  strikes  twelve. 

“ Your  well-wisher, 

“ Piiilo  Boajrdingschooliensis. 

“ Pig  with  Two  Tails,  Thursday.” 

When  Mrs.  Dennis  liad  concluded,  I said,  “ Pray,  where  is  Miss 
Clara  Langton  now  ?’* — “ Safe  in  her  bed-room,"  answered  Mrs.  Dennis. 

“ No,  madam,"  said  Miss  Dogsnose.  “ Duped  by  the  letter  I re- 
ceived,  I opeued  her  door  with  my  key,  and  gave  her  into  the  arms  of 
her  joyous  lover,  J\Ir.  Philip  Augustus  Higgins." 

“You  could  not  have  been  such  a consummatc  fool!"  shrieked 
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Mrs.  Dennis ; and  more  she  would  have  said,  when  a loud  knocking 
was  heard  at  tlie  door,  and  a servant,  splashed  from  liead  to  foot,  boot- 
ed  and  spurred,  and  looking  very  tircd,  was  sliown  up,  as  lie  said  lie 
liad  orders  to  see  me. — <f  A letter  for  Mr.  Higgins." 

(C  Here  am  I."  — I tore  it  open  ; the  hand-writing  was  the  same  as 
that  of  both  tlie  former  letters.  It  ran  thus : — 

“ My  dkak  sir,  — As  by  this  time  I símil  be  beyond  the  reacli  of 
pursuit,  I beg  to  state  tlrat  you  have  all  been  lmmbugged ; that  I am 
no  earthlj  relation  to  yon,  and  took  your  ñame  and  cousinship  to  en- 
sure  my  introduction  to  Mrs.  Dennis's  school.  Ask  Mrs.  Dennis  ifslie 
remembers  a vow  I made,  tliatwithin  a year  of  Clara's  admission  to  hcr 
school  she  should  be  out  again. — Yours  truly,  Harry  Langton. 

“ P.S.  Many  happv  days  with  Polly  Dogsnose.” 

There  was  a long  silence,  broken  at  length  by  Mrs.  Dennis. 

" We  have  all  been  duped  ; but  I more  tiran  all.  That  girl  was 
put  under  my  guardianship  for  the  express  pnrpose  of  keeping  lier 
from  that  scamp,  Ilarry  Langton,  her  cousin.  He  lias  obtained  her, 
and  fifty  thousaud  with  her.  Miss  Polyhemia  Dogsnose,  you  must 
look  out  for  some  other  situation.  I have  been  sadly  imposed  upon.” 

Cf  I have  been  damnably  imposed  upon/'  said  I. 

“I  h-have  b-been  c-cruelly  imp-osed  upon/'  sobbed  poor  Miss 
Dogsnose. 

“ We  have  all  been  very  much  imposed  upon/'  grunted,  ochoed, 
and  re-echoed  Tadpole,  Tiins,  and  Shinkski. 


1 CANNA  LU VE  AGAIN! 

A RALLAD. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

I canna  lave  again,  mither, 

{Sin'  a’  my  hopos  are  íled  ; 

This  lieart  wad  rcnd  atwain,  mither, 
If  lowsed  frac  the  dc'd  ; 

Ye  saw  us  in  our  youth,  mither, 

An'  left  us  aft  alane  ; 

Ye  bless’d  us  in  our  troth,  mither, 
An’  wept  when  he  was  gane  ! 

O I wad  that  I had  dc'd,  mither, 
When  he  lay  cauld  and  still, 

Tlian  be  a gleesoine  bride,  mither, 
Wi'  speerits  laigh  an'  ehill ! 

Ye  fleceh  me  for  my  weal,  mither, 
But  ken  ye  na  I gave 

My  vows  for  hiin  to  seal,  mither, 

Por  aye,  unto  the  grave  ! 

This  weanie  ! could  he  slcep,  mither, 
Upo’  a stranger's  hreast, 

Oh  ! it  wad  mak’  me  weep,  mither, 
To  see  him  sair  at  rest ! 

An'  as  the  lines  I trace,  mither, 

O'  him  aneath  the  stanc, 

Upo’  the  bairnie’s  face,  mither, 

I canna  luve  again  ! 
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GIIOST  GOSSIPS  AT  BLAKESLEY  HOUSI5. 

BY  THE  AUTHOlt  OF  “ STJEPHEN  DUGARD.” 

Wiien  tlie  party  at  Blakesley  House  re-assembled  in  tiie  evening, 
Mrs.  Dagleisl/had  got  sucli  a violent  toothache,  that  she  could  not  tell 
lier  story  of  the  “ Black  Riband/’  to  the  great  disappointment  of  tlie 
little  circle,  especially  of  Mary  Faleoner,  who  said  “ tkey  never  were 
to  liavc  it/'  and  seemed  to  tlíink  the  toothache  liad  been  suborned  on 
purpose  to  prevent  its  being  told. 

“ I wisli  you  liad  it,”  said  iNIrs.  Dagleish,  drawing  up  her  leg ; “ you 
would  see  whether  you  could  talk.” 

fi  I warrant  lier,”  observed  Ilugh  Buckner ; “she  would  talk  any 
toothache  away  in  half  an  hour.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” replied  Mary,  briskly.  “ What  a pity  you  are 
not  a toothache, — I 'm  sure  I ’d  try 

Hugli  looked  a little  disconcerted,  and  Mr.  Carliel,  fearing  a waspish 
answer  might  produce  discord,  interposed  with  an  offer  to  supply  Mrs. 
Dagleish's  place,  by  telling  tliem  a “ very  nice  ghost  story.”  At  these 
words  they  all  settlea  themselves  for  listening,  and  Mrs.  Dagleish  put 
another  piece  of  ginger  into  her  moutli. 

“ Once  upon  a time,”  said  Mr.  Carliel, — “ that  's  the  ortliodox  way 
of  beginning  u nice  ghost  story,  — once  upon  a time,  when  knights  and 
their  sípiires  used  to  roam  in  searcli  of  adventures,  there  was  a chival- 
rous  ])erson  called  Sir  Lindsay  de  Bretón,  who,  accompanied  by  a 
faithful  follower  named  Jasper,  had  his  courage  put  to  a test  sucli  as 
few  men  except  himscdf  could  llave  sustained.  They  were  returning 
lióme  from  the  Iioly  Land,  (wliere  he  had,  of  course,  performed  prodi- 
gies  of  valour  tinder  the  banner  of  the  Cross,)  and  took  for  their  route 
the  centre  of  Germany,  at  that  time  covered  with  immense  forests,  the 
scene  tlien,  as  now,  of  many  a fearful  deed  of  uecromaney.  Corning  to 
the  entrance  of  one  of  these  forests  just  at  night-fall,  whicli  took  away 
Jasper\s  stomach  for  going  on, 

te<  M áster  mine/  said  he,  f liadn't  we  better  remuin  on  the  outside  of 
danger?  It  ’s  better  than  getting  into  the  middle  of  it.  Suppose  we 
stay  wliere  we  are  till  morning ; we  sliall  then  have  day-light  for  our 
work.' 

íf  ‘ You  may/  quotli  Sir  Lindsay,  * but  I shall  not;  for  I see  a liglit 
yonder,  twinkling  like'a  tiny  star  bet^een  the  trees,  and  doubt  not  it 
will  conduct  me  to  some  hospitable  roof,  wliere  I shall  find  a courteous 
reception.*  So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  forest. 

te<  A plague  on  those  liglits!  say  1/  muttered  Jasper,  following  his 
master,  because  he  was  afraid  to  remain  beliind  ; * we  paid  dearly 
for  trusting  to  one  of  tliem  the  last  Sabbatli  evening : moreover,  I see 
no  light.' 

* Look  ! ' replied  Sir  Lindsay,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  it. 

“‘1  do  look/  quotli  Jasper,  shutting  both  his  eyes,  cbut  protest  I 
can  see  nothing/ 

They  rodé  on  in  silence  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  Jasper,  who 
liad  recovered  his  eye-sight,  saw  more  plainly  than  he  wished  the  little 
lumiuous  speck  glittering  before  tliem,  whicli  seemed,  however,  to  keep 
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the  same  distance,  notwilhstunding  the  speed  at  which  they  were  now 
advancing. 

“ 4 Truly/  said  be,  1 you  might  well  say  it  loohs  like  a star,  for  it  is 
one ; and  we  shall  ride  long  enough  before  we  get  to  it/ 

et  ‘ Silence  I ' exclaimed  Sir  Lindsay,  angrily  ; * wbat  's  tbat  ? * 

“ f Wbat  ’s  wbat  ? ’ replied  Jasper,  pulling  up  bis  horse,  and  bolding 
bis  breath.  • 

“ f Did  you  bear  notliing  ? ' — c Notbing/ 

€<  c Metliinks  you  bave  neither  cyes  ñor  ears  to-night/  replied  Sir 
Lindsay. — f I wish  I hadn't/  quoth  Jasper,  bis  teeth  chattering  as  be 
spoke ; ‘ for  tlien — O Lord  ! wbat  's  tbat  ? ' 

“ < Wbat  ? 1 inquired  his  master,  eagerly. 

tf  ‘ O Lord ! it ’s  notbing.  A great  green  bougli  ílapped  in  my  face, 
and  I declare  I tbougbt  it  was  a great  coid  band  giving  me  a slap/ 

“ ‘ Peace,  knave ! this  is  no  time  for  foolery/ 

“ ‘ No,  ñor  for  anytbing  but  to  go  to  bed,  if  a beautiful  truss  of  clean 
straw,  now,  would  but  show  itself/ 

“ Again  they  pursued  their  jouruey  in  silence,  and  still  tbe  sparkling 
ligbt  danced  and  flickered  before  tbem.  They  had  now  ridden  several 
miles.  f I '11  see  tbe  end  of  this,  come  wbat  may/  said  Sir  Lindsay, 
urging  Lis  jaded  steed  into  a quicker  pace. 

" e It  wiíl  see  the  end  of  us,  I guess/  muttcrcd  Jasper,  trying  to 
keep  up  witb  bis  master,  and  silently  commending  himself  to  all  tbe 
tutelary  saints  wbose  ñames  he  could’ remember. 

“ Sir  Lindsay  continued  to  ride  on,  bis  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  tbe 
light,  and  wondering  wherefore  be  approacbed  no  nearer  to  it,  wben 
bis  horse  suddenly  stopped.  He  now  saw  their  further  progress  was 
obstructed  by  two  buge  stone  doors,  on  eacb  side  of  wliicb  stretched 
lofty  walls  of  tbe  same  material. 

“ ‘ Ahal  ’ said  he,  * here  we  are  at  last.  Dismount,  and  give  some 
signal  of  our  presence/  *■ 

“fYes,  bere  we  are  at  last/  quoth  Jasper,  doing  as  be  was  bid ; 
‘ and  now  for  tbe  beginning  of  Iieaven  knows  wbat/ 

“ He  groped  about  for  a bell  to  pulí,  or  a horn  to  blow,  but  could 
find  neither ; so  witb  tbe  pommel  of  bis  sword  he  struck  three  heavy 
blows. 

<c  They  waited  a few  minutes,  and  then  heard  tbe  slow,  heavy  tread 
of  footsteps  approaching. 

“ ‘ Wbo  is  without  ? ' growled  a voice,  tbat  liardly  seemed  to  issue 
from  human  lungs. 

<f  c A Cliristian  knight,  bewildered  in  tbe  tangled  mazes  of  this 
forest,  who  craves  shelter  ti  11  the  dawn/  replied  Sir  Lindsay. 

f Tbat  is,  provided  it  will  put  you  to  no  particular  inconvenience/ 
added  Jasper,  wbo  was  most  anxious  to  bespeak  agood  reception  by  his 
politeness,  and  at  tbe  same  time  suggest  an  excuse  for  not  opening  the 
door. 

“ * If  you  be  a truc  knight/  replied  tbe  voice,  f tbe  portáis  will  Hy 
back  at  your  bidding ; if  you  be  not,  go  your  ways/ 

“ ‘ Wortby  master/  quoth  Jasper,  fI  know  I am  but  a fool,  witb 
reverence  be  it  spoken  to  tbe  father  that  begot  me  ; but  for  once  tuke 
a fooFs  advice.  Stone  doors  tbat  open  of  tbemselves  can  lead  to  no 
good  : let  us  show  tbem  our  backs  ; there  ‘s  witchcraft  in  tbem/ 

“ c Tbat  we  shall  see  anón/  said  Sir  Lindsay,  as  be  alighted  ; and 
advancing  towards  tbe  ponderous  gates,  be  struck  tbem  three  times 
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with  the  silver  cross  that  surmounted  his  trusty  falchion,  repeating  at 
each  blow,  c A true  knight,  who  lias  knelt  at  the  Iioly  Sepulclire,  and 
fought  against  tlie  Infidel,  bids  thee  open.' 

“ At  the  first  stroke,  heavy  bars  and  chaina  were  lieard  to  fall ; at  the 
second,  enormous  bolts  were  withdrawn ; at  the  third,  the  doors  slowly 
rolled  themselves  back,  and  disclosed  a flight  of  four-an d-twen  ty 
marble  steps,  on  each  of  which  stood  a slave,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  black  crape,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a blazing  torch.  At  the  top, 
ou  a kind  of  throne,  which  was  of  ebony,  sat  Death.  Ilis  out- 
stretched  bony  arms  and  ghastly  smile  seemed  to  welcome  his  two  ad- 
venturous  guests. 

“ * Didn  t I tell  you  what  would  come  of  it  ? , said  Jasper,  shaking 
like  a reed,  and  making  preparations  to  remount  his  horse  and  be  off- 
f Ilitlierto,  master  mine,  l’ve  followed  you — now  follow  me, 

“ c Iíold  ! ' exclaimed  Sir  Lindsay,  sternly.  ( Move  not  at  your  peril, 
except  it  be  to  advance,  as  I mean  to  do/ 

<(  Jasper  crossed  liimself,  but  he  conld  not  help  moving,  for  not  a 
limb  of  him  would  stand  still.  Sir  Lindsay  paused  a moment  to  survey 
the  scene  before  him.  Even  he  was  somewlmt  dismayed.  A pnofound 
stillness  prevailed.  He  looked  at  the  crape-covered  slaves : he  could 
not  pcrceive  that  they  breathed  ; and  they  were  perfectly  motionless. 
Were  they  living  beings,  or  but  the  mockery  of  life,  ranged  there  as 
fit  attendants  upon  the  grim  semblance  above?  Wliere,  too,  was  he 
whose  voice  liad  answered  them  ? He  advanced  a few  steps  — there 
was  a loud  groan  — it  carne  from  Jasper,  who  now  concluded  it  was 
his  master's  determination  to  go  on,  and  that  he  must  either  do  the 
same  or  remain  by  himself,  a choice  of  dangers  which  made  his  heart 
sink  within  him  ; so  for  each  step  that  Sir  Lindsay  took,  he  took  half 
a one.  Tliis,  liowever,  graduully  brought  them  within  the  stone  doors, 
when  they  siuldenly  closed,  the  liglits  were  extinguished,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  utter  darkness. 

“ ‘ Very  pleasant!'  quoth  Jasper,  in  a voice  which  singing-masters 
cali  a natural  shake. 

ff  < We  are  in  the  power  of  evil,*  said  Sir  Lindsay,  ‘ and  must  invoke 
the  protection  of  Heaven/ 

“ ‘ Lord  have  merey  upon  me ! * quoth  Jasper,  dropping  on  his  knees, 
f and  forgive  me  for  having  come  intó  tliis  infernal  place ! Iioly  St. 
Nicholas  be  my  speed ! The  blessed  Virgin  take  care  of  me  I The 
glorious — ' 

<c  { Peace ! ' cried  Sir  Lindsay,  cutting  sliort.  the  pious  aspirations  of 
his  faithful  but  terrified  fullower.  ‘ Seest  tliou  nothing  yonder?  * 

“ ‘ Where  ? ' inquired  Jasper,  turning  his  eyes  slowly  in  every  di- 
rection. 

ÍS  * Yonder,  as  nearly  as  I can  judge  in  tliis  profound  gloom,  exactly 
over  the  spot  where  the  grisly  image  of  Death  sat  enthroned/ 

“ Jasper  looked  again,  and  tlien  saw  a faint  streak  of  silver  light, 
like  asiiken  thread,  which  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  an  arcli.  Thev 
watched  it  in  silence ; and  presently  beheld  a scroll  behind  the  light, 
bearing  tliis  inscription,  ‘ Come  to  the  Banqukt  of  the  Deajj/ 
c<c  A sorry  feast  tlnit  for  the  living,  I trow/  quoth  Jasper. 

" f What  may  tliis  mean  ? * said  Sir  Lindsay. 

“ f It  means,  I fear,  that  we  shall  shortly  be  a supper  for  the  worms. 
Ah,  master  mine ! liad  you  taken  my  advice,  we,  who  have  escaped  so 
maiiy  perils  by  field  and  fiood,  by  fire  and  tempest,  should  not  have  met 
with  tliis  scurvy  fate,  juggled  out  of  one’s  life  by  the  foul  fieud/ 
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The  light  liad  now  increased  suíñciently  to  render  the  maride  steps 
once  more  dimly  visible,  when  Sir  Lindsay  perceived  that  the  crape- 
covered  toreh-bearers  had  all  disappeared. 

“‘I  will  ascend  them/  said  he,  'and  see  whither  they  lead/ 

“ ‘ And  1/  said  Jasper,  f with  your  leave,  will  remain  here,  till  you 
see  whether  you  want  me/ 

“ c On,  slave ! 9 cxclaiuied  the  identical  voice  which  had  answered 
them  from  within.  At  the  same  time  he  received  a hearty  thwack,  as 
from  a stout  cudgcl,  upon  liis  shoulders. 

“ ( This  is  most  marvellous  ! J said  Sir  Lindsay,  looking  round,  and 
perceiving  no  one. 

“ ‘ It  is  most  barbarous/  rejoined  Jasper,  who  also  looked  round,  to 
return  the  blow  with  interest ; for  his  blood  was  up  at  the  affront. 

(C  e Come  what  mav,  I can  bear  this  no  longer  ! ’ exclaimed  Sir  Lind- 
say, and  he  began  to  ascend  the  marhle  steps,  followed  by  Jasper  at  a 
respectful  distance,  who  considered  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  ad- 
vance,  or  be  buffeted  by  his  invisible  assailant. 

“ They  reached  the  top,  and  the  next  moment  felt  it  sinking  be- 
neath  tlieir  feet.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  rush  down  again ; but, 
to  their  infinite  disuiay,  they  discovered  that  the  whole  flight  had 
vanished,  and  they  were  standing,  in  mid-air,  upon  that  portiun  where 
they  had  seen  the  grim  phantom  of  Death. 

As  they  descended,  tliey  saw  gradually  open  before  them  a spacious 
hall,  or  chamber,  hung  round  with  black,  and  intersected  with  in- 
numerable doors.  Along  the  centre  of  this  chamber,  and  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length,  ran  a table,  also  covered  with  black  drapery. 
At  the  head  sat  Death.  Around  were  slmdowy  forms  continually 
appearing  and  fading  away,  and  which  seemed  to  enter  through  one 
or  other  of  the  many  doors  that  opened  from  the  sides.  As  they 
arrived,  a venerable-íooking  man,  with  a beard  that  descended  to  his 
middle,  led  them  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  Death  received 
them  with  a smile  of  horrible  delight. 

“ ‘ I should  know  that  oíd  gentleman/  said  Jasper,  in  a whisper  to 
his  master,  who  stood  surveying  the  sceue  with  a perplexed  but  fearless 
spirit ; ‘ I have  seen  his  picture  many  a time  in  my  grandmother's 
missal/ 

“ At  this  moment,  a shadow  glided  past  Sir  Lindsay  which  filled 
him  with  grief  and  amazement.  It  was  the  semblance  of  his  own 
father,  but  so  palé  and  wo-begone,  that  it  made  his  heart  ache  to 
look  upon  him.  lie  was  about  to  addrcss  it,  when  the  phantom 
spoke- 

Why  art  thou  here,  my  son,  before  thou  liast  put  o/T  mortalityf 
This  is  the  Banquet  Hale  of  Death.  Here  the  universal  nio- 
narch  liolds  his  reveis,  and  receives  eacli  moment  from  the  hand  of 
Time  his  countless  victims/ 

“ ‘ Hast  thou,  then,  put  off  mortality  ? * exclaimed  Sir  Lindsay. 

“ * Within  this  hour  u wasting  fever  dried  up  the  current  of  my 
life/ — ‘ Ah,  ine ! then  I sliall  never  see  thee  more/ 

Ct  f But  thou  sliult  see  what  no  mortal  eye,  save  tliine,  hath  ever 
seen, — mysteries  which  I have  power’to  show  thee.  When  we  are  of 
the  world,  — when  we  walk  among  the  living,  we  startle  at  a single 
death.  Behold  here  the  Tide  of  Death,  that  never  eeases,  fed  by 
battles,  shipwrecks,  plague,  fainiue,  oíd  age,  murder,  suicides,  disease, 
accidents.  Space  and  time  are  here  annihilated.  There,  enters  one 
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and  if  \ve  would  have  the  first  of  the  morning  for  our  journéy,  it  is 
time  we  were  jogging/ 

<(  Sir  Lindsay  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  liis  faithful  squire  standing 
by  his  side,  witli  the  steeds  pawing  the  ground,  and  impatient  to  be 
gone. 

“ ( Have  we  really  escaped  from  tliat  horrible  place  ? 9 said  he. 

“ € What  horrible  place  ? * quoth  Jasper. 

u e The  Banqujst  Hall  of  Deatií,  where  I saw  and  conversed 
witli  my  father's  spirit,  and  where ' 

“ c Who  would  have  thought  now/  interrupted  Jasper,  e that  the 
beautiful  bed  of  moss  and  green  leaves  wliich  I prepared  for  you  under 
this  tree  at  sundown  last  night  would  have  put  sucli  an  ugly  dream  as 
that  into  y our  head. * 93 

cc  Why,  I declare/*  exclaimed  IMary  Falconer,  addressing  Mr.  Car- 
liel, “ you  have  been  inventiug  it  all  yourself ; and  it  is  nothing  but  a 
dream  of  your  own  making.” 

“ But  is  it  not  what  I promised  you/*  replied  Mr.  Carliel,  laughing, 
“ a ver  y - trice  ghost  story  ? ** 

“ Tlíat  it  is/’  said  Mrs.  Dagleish  ; " and  / thought  it  was  a real 
one,  and  was  wondering  how  the  poor  things  would  ever  get  out  of  the 
castle/* 

“ I must  say/'  remarked  the  Major,  " you  managed  it  uncommonly 
well,  if  there  is  really  no  truth  in  it/* 

“ Nay/*  said  Mr.  Carliel,  <c  as  to  the  truth  of  it,  you  must  settle  that 
among  yourselves/* 

“ I see,  cousin/*  said  the  Major,  addressing  Mrs.  Dagleish,  your 
toothache  is  no  better.** 

“ No ; liang  the  tooth  ! it  was  tolerably  easy  all  the  while  I was  lis— 
tening  to  Mr.  Carliel ; but  now  it  is  coming  on  as  bad  as  ever.  I must 
go  to  bed,  and  wrap  my  head  up  in  a yard  of  new  flannel.** 

This  caused  the  party  to  sepárate  somewkat  earlier  than  usual ; but 
not  before  the  Major  promised  them  a capital  story  next  morning, 
“ fountled  on  fact/*  in  case  his  cousin  should  still  be  unable  to  tell  liers 
of  the  “ Black  Riband.** 


TO  MYRA. 

While  oh  that  sylpli-likc  form  mysight, 
So  rivetcd  witli  foiul  dcdight ; 

Those  eycs  at  once  so  soí’t  and  briglit ; 

Those  locks  of  silkicst  brown  ; 

No  festering  cares  my  bcart  annoy, 

Ñor  falso  dclights  my  sonsos  cloy, 

But  all  is  peace  and  all  is  joy, — 

An  cartldy  parad  i so. 

If  thou  art  indced  of  mortal  birtli, 

A creatina  of  this  lower  oarth, 

That  form  was  surclv  given 
To  elévate  man’s  low  desires, 

Quick’ning  his  souT  with  love’s  own  fires, 
And  draw  him  near  to  H caven. 
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“ Bote  as  an  hosbonde  bopeth,  after  an  hard  wynter, 

Yf  God  gyvetb  byin  tbe  lif,  to  bave  a good  liervest.” 

Pier's  Ploughman. 

45  He  comparetb  bis  carefull  case  to  the  sad  season  of  tbe  yeare,  to  the  frostie 
ground,  to  tbe  frozen  trees,  and  to  his  owne  winter-beaten  flockes.” 

Spenccr's  Shepheard's  C atender,  Jannary. 

Grieve  not  that  the  wild  rose  has  departed  like  a sweet  thought, — 
droop  not  that  the  woodbine  sounds  not  its  bugle  with  perfumad 
breath, — sorrow  not  that  the  tall  campánula  rings  not  its  melodious 
bells,  or  the  little  hare-bell  sends  not  forth  its  enticing  chime  for  the 
roving  bee, — droop  not  that  the  matchless  song  of  the  nightingale  has 
ceased,  that  its  beautiful  “ jug-jug-jug,**  its  thrilling  swell,  its.liquid 
strain,  How  not  now  from  its  seraph  throat, — grieve  not  that  t1  e song 
of  the  tlirush  is  hushed, — that  the  wild  shout  of  the  blackbird  is  more 
rarely  heard, — and  that  the  poean  of  the  lark,  with  its  flight  skyward, 
is  not  poured  down  in  praise  of  the  rising  and  of  the  setting  sun.  If 
the  suinmer  avenues  of  pleasure  are  el  osed,  the  gates  to  other  seenes  of 
enjoyment  are  opened  hour  and  hour  and  day  by  day.  Each  season  of  the 
year  brings  its  peculiar  attractions  and  delights ; and  altliough  at  the 
present  time  the  mind  may  be  disposed  to  take  a retrospect  of  the  va- 
nished  seasons,  which  have  passed  amid  exalting  pleasures  to  some, 
and  the  causes  of  deep  grief  to  others, — loss  by  death  of  the  wife,  the 
lnisband,  the  child,  the  friend, — hopes  bliglited  when  their  fruition 
seemed  approaching, — the  radiance  of  joy  obscured  by  the  clouds  of 
guile,  of  caluxnny,  and  of  deception, — and  the  heart,  redolent  of  the 
kindliest  feelings,  doouied  to  endure,  unjustly,  the  pang  of  disappoint- 
inent,  the  torture  of  treacherjr,  and  the  heart-breaking  of  every  bad 
passion  and  bad  feeling ; more  and  more  powerful  will  become  the 
conviction,  that  thrice  happy  are  tliey  who,  amid  the  thorus  and  briers 
of  this  world, 

cc  Can  lay  their  just  hands  on  the  golden  key 
That  opes  tbe  palace  of  eternity. 

True  it  is  that  nothing  stands  still.  While  man  is  arrayed  against  his 
fellow  man,  the  hidden  operations  of  nature  are  proceeding  in  their 
silent  but  unerring  course,  and  all  for  gbod,  — mute  as  the  tongue  of 
true  charitv,  secret  as  the  hand  of  true  benevolence,  which  neither 
seeks  earthly  ostentation  ñor  earthly  praise,  but,  like  the  workings  of 
Nature  herself,  does  all  for  good. 

It  is  true  that,  to  the  careless  and  indiíferent  observer,  the  scene 
presented  around  during  the  winter  mouths  may  seem  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  desolation,  and  to  present  no  object  worthy*  of  the 
least  attention.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  true  lover  of  rural  life.  All 
seasons  are  nearly  the  same  to  hito, — the  beautiful  youth  of  spring,  the 
full  splendour  of  summer,  the  rich  maturity  of  autumn, — eveu  the 
seeming  desolation  of  winter  ; for  if  the  flower-roots  are  sleeping  the 
sleep  as  of  death, — if  the  woods  are  denuded  of  their  glorious  costume, 
— if  the  sylvan  chorus  is  hushed, — if  the  davs  are  sliort  aud  gloomy, 
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and  the  liooting  of  tlie  owl  resounds  through  the  scene  lately  gladdened 
by  tlie  gushing  melody  of  the  inatchless  bird  of  niglit, — lie  is  never 
disposed  to  shake  from  liis  mind  the  conviction  tlmt  a process  is  at 
work  which,  although  it  may  be  accompanied  with  gloom  and  the 
waste  of  the  desert,  is  not  only  essential  for  the  renewal  of  life  and 
vigour,  but  derives  increased  attraction  on  the  score  of  contrast  alone, 
— a zest  which  bears  a precise  ratio  to  the  silent  but  essential  opera- 
tions  of  Nature  herself,  directed  by  the  liand  of  unerring  wisdoin. 

There  is  iu  Nature  nothing  but  what  is  beautifu!, — nothing  un- 
worthy  of  admiration, — nothing  but  what  demanda  thankfulness ; and 
the  disregard  which  is  by  many  paid  to  her  productions,  reJlects  no 
lionour  upon  those  who  evince  it.  Happily,  however,  all  minds  are 
not  so  constituted ; and  it  is,  after  all,  a source  of  high  gratification  to 
pereeive  that  the  study  of  everything,  even  reinotely  conuected  with 
the  productions  of  nature,  of  whatever  character,  is  making  rapid 
strides,  opening  the  temple  of  true  wisdom,  and  inviting  even  the 
coinparatively  ignorant  to  walk  in,  and  to  partake  of  its  advantages,  its 
plcasures,  its  blessings. 

Jandary  is  the  severest  rnonth  of  the  season.  That  it  is  attended 
with  miicli  privation  to  the  poor  labourer  is  beyond  dispute.  That,  in 
the  highest  desolation  of  winter,  a peculiar  degree  of  grandeur  is 
presented  around,  cannot  be  denied.  A nipping  frost  may  bind  the 
streams  and  pools  in  icy  cliains,  and  forcé  the  wild  aquatic  birds  to 
seek  the  larger  rivers.  The  snow,  a welcome  visiter  to  the  farmer  in 
uiany  respects,  may  descend  with  feathery  wings  upon  the  earth, 
clothing  it  with  a puré  robe  — a world  of  unsullied  whiteness,  and  of 
almost  unbroken  silence ; but  there  are  both  bcauty  and  nature  in  the 
prcvalence  of  frost  and  snow.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  the 
former,  left  to  its  own  operation,  be  a destróyer,  the  latter  is  at  hand 
as  a peaceful  protector.  The  young  wheats,  beautifully  groen  in 
their  winter  garb,  and  many  a flower-root  sleeping  along  the  linos  of 
the  hedge-rows  and  the  copses,  as  well  as  upon  meadow  and  moorland, 
are  wrapped  in  the  snowy  mantle,  and  protected  from  the  effeets  of 
the  cliilling-frost,  like  to  the  infant,  scrcened  by  its  niotlier,  the 
widowed  wanderer,  from  the  biting  blast,  blessing  it  with  the  warmth 
of  her  own  bosom,  and  waiting  only  for  the  prevalenee  of  the  sunny 
ray  to  lay  bare  the  encompassing  robe.  How  be  au  ti  ful,  too,  the  wouds, 
on  which  the  snow  has  descended,  or  when  every  hranch  is  covered 
with  the  crystal  rime  1 — a fairy  palace,  indescribable  in  beauty,  as  well 
as  unattainable  by  the  imitative  exercise  of  the  nicest  art ; yet  frail 
witlial  as  the  frost- work  of  error  before  the  warm  glance  of  the  snn  of 
tmth.  The  ivy,  then,  is  more  conspicuous,  lianging  its  green  festoons 
on  countless  trees,  clinging  with  pertinacious  grasp,  like  deep  preju- 
dice  to  the  mind,  until  decay  and  ruin  are  the  inevitable  consequences ; 
whilc  the  solemn  sentinel  yew  seems  to  assume  an  aspect  of  deeper 
solemnity,  and  of  more  cautious  watchfulness.  Iu  the  depths  of  the 
winter  woods,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  are  bent  onwards,  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  yet  possessing  grandeur  witlial,  be- 
comes  more  and  more  impressive,  heightened,  if  possible,  by  the  waut 
of  that  sweet  summer  chorus  which  resounds  through  the  sumiller 
months ; and  if  an  unexpected  sound  falls  suddenly  upon  the  ear,  it 
is  tliat  of  the  watchful  carrion  crow,  or  the  deep  and  ominous  cruak 
of  the  raveu,  the  sudden  rush  of  the  wood-hare;  or,  at  nightfall,  the 
sharp  bark  of  the  wily  fox ; or,  at  some  sudden  turn  the  “ Good  night  !" 
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of  the  woodman,  as  he  is  proceeding  homewards  to  hís  own  cottage, 
from  the  humble  window  of  which  the  cheerful  wood-fire  is  tlirowing 
its  welcome  liglit. 

IIow  fantastic,  too,  the  display  upon  the  window- panes  at  tliis  sea- 
son  of  the  year,  after  the  frost  of  night.  Hcre,  is  a masa  of  feathery 
plumes;  there,  a group  of  flowers  in  almost  every  variety  of  form, 
hringing  to  the  remembrance  the  tliought  of  the  sunny  fields  of  May. 
Here,  is  tlic  frightful  rock,  beetling  over  the  angry  surge:  there,  some 
oíd  feudal  castle,  witli  its  unassailable  keep,  the  scene  of  many  a deed 
of  crime  and  bloodshed, — the  playful  sport  of  fancy,— or  the  matchless 
tracery  of  some  fairy  finger.  Yet  a long  continuance  of  frost  and  snow 
innicts  many  severe  privations  upon  the  tiller  of  the  soil  — the  village 
labourer : in  many  instances  he  is  deprived  of  the  usual  means  of  cm- 
ployment,  and,  consequently,  of  subsistence ; and,  undergoing  severe 
su ffe ring,  his  condition  should  never  be  disregarded  by  the  charitable 
and  the  wealthy.  Ñor  less  in  large  towns,  those  who,  through  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  are  also  tlirown 
out  of  employment.  If,  in  the  one  case,  the  hand  of  charity  should 
be  extended,  the  like  praiseworthy  example  should  be  followcd  in  the 
other. 

The  continuance  of  severe  frost  and  snow  deprives  the  fox-hunter 
of  his  usual  means  of  invigorating  and  exciting  exercise ; and  many 
an  anxious  look  is  cast  to  the  least  indication  of  a favourable  change 
in  the  weather.  Nevertheless,  there  is  full  employment  for  the  g;un 
in  the  liardy  pursuit  of  wild-fowl,  which  abound  the  more  during 
the  long  continuance  of  a severe  storm.  Ñor  is  the  attention  con- 
fined  to  these  especial  favourites.  Wandering  along  the  margin  of 
the  woods,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  the  siglit  of  a host  of  wild  pigeons ; 
yet,  cautious  or  the  approacb  of  man,  tliey  hurry  on  the  wing, 
making  the  wood  resound  with  their  boisterous  uprising,  dropping, 
perhaps,  on  the  neighbouring  turnip-lands,  yet  placing  watch-birds 
in  the  adjacent  trees  to  give  alarm  to  the  wliole  fliglit,  in  case  of 
any  coming  danger.  On  the  hedge-row  trees  the  starlings  are  scream- 
ing  and  preening  themselves  in  the  sun  ; while  the  fieldfares  are  busily 
feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  thorn-trees,  exulting  and  commingling  in 
the  inost  harmonious  manner,  yet  timid  and  wary  of  the  approach  of 
the  stranger.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  skylarks,  as- 
semhled  in  large  fiocks,  ha  ve  forsaken  their  usual  localities,  and  takeu 
up  their  abode  nearer  the  sea-shore,  until  the  return  of  milder  and 
more  favourable  weather.  The  rambles  of  the  gnnner,  on  these  occa- 
sions,  will,  however,  frequently  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  rarer 
species  of  winter  hirds ; and  if  he  be  a lover  of  the  delightful  Science 
of  ornitliology,  redolent,  as  it  is,  of  the  woods  and  streams,  the  moun- 
tain,  and  the  muorland,  the  open  common  and  the  tangled  brake,  the 
pool  and  the  river,  he  will  not  disregard  the  opportunity  of  making  ad- 
ditions  to  the  interesting  stores  of  his  own  museum. 

During  the  prevalence  of  severe  frost  and  deep  snow  the  operations 
of  the  plotigh  liave  wholly  ceased,  as  well  as  nearly  all  other  field- 
labours.  The  fanning  man  is  slowly  driving  his  team  along  the  lañes, 
dragging  a lieavy  load  of  furm-yard  manure  to  the  required  spot.  The 
farmer's  hoy,  breathing  npon  his  chilled  fingers  from  time  to  time,  or 
striking  each  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  is  cutting  the  turnips 
for  the  flock  of  quiet  sheep ; and  a discontented  knot  of  rooks,  perched 
upon  the  neighbouring  tree-tops,  are  silently  wntching  the  needful 
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operation,  and  marking  tlie  approacli  of  evcry  liorse  on  tlie  line  of  tlie 
adjaccnt  road,  or  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  cart,  after  its  load  has 
been  upsliot, — a welcome  banquet  wlien  all  other  resources  Lave  failed 
them ; wbile  the  partridges  are  niding  near  the  lee  of  the  adjacent 
wood,  and  higb  over  head  a dock  of  wild  geese,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
figure  of  7,  are  hurrying,  with  a cackling  cry,  to  their  feeding-ground 
during  the  night,  immediately  followed  by  the  mallard  and  liis  mate, 
seeking  a similar  locality,  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
The  stroke  of  the  dail  resounds  on  the  thrashing-floor  of  the  barn. 
The  voung  horses,  and  the  young  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  and  pigeons, 
mingíe  in  liarmonious  contact,  feeding  upon  the  refuse  thrown  out  by 
the  Taborious  thrasher ; as  the  former  himself  overlooks  the  scene  for  a 
time,  and  then  retires  to  bis  own  fireside — the  blazing  liearth,  render- 
ed,  if  possible,  more  bright,  and  certainly  more  cliaracteristic  and  com- 
fortable  by  the  gracefully  curling  smoke  of  his  own  pipe,  and  the 
sparkling  of  the  true  October. 

Night  descends  upon  the  eartli  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  first 
star  of  eve,  unfurling  his  signal  banner  to  his  compeers,  calis  forth  the 
whole  radiant  army  of  Heaven,  the  divisions  of  wliich  emulate  each 
other  with  their  brilliant  coruscations.  The  air  is  more  chill  and  pierc- 
ing ; and  the  sounds  which  met  the  ear  during  the  day  become  fainter 
and  fainter.  A palé  light  is  gleaming  from  the  cottage  window,  pre- 
sentiug  a striking  contrast  to  the  bright  blazc  from  the  curtained  room 
of  the  wealthy  cultivator.  But  the  village  inn  resounds  with  the 
mirth-making  of  a number  of  wandering  “ potters,”  or  dealers  in 
earthenware,  who  liave  accidentally  met  together  in  the  course  of  their 
peregriuations.  These  gradually  subside ; and  a spirit  of  drowsy  still- 
ness  broods  over  the  village,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  striking  of 
the  dock  in  the  oíd  tower  of  the  village  church. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  tliis  hour,  provided  the  ground  is  dear  of 
snow,  the  poacher,  bent  upon  his  prowling  and  destructive  expedition, 
has  secretly  left  his  cottage, — an  untidy  habitation, — by  the  back-door, 
and  proceeding  along  the  margin  of  the  oíd  orchard  and  the  oíd  croft, 
has  reached  the  ancient  village  stile  and  field-footpath,  pursuing  the 
nearest  way  to  tlie  well-preserved  cover,  but  avoiding  the  turnpike 
road  or  public  highway,  as  places  presenting  the  chance  of  his  “ where- 
about,”  and  likely  to  lead  to  his  detection.  The  poacher  generally 
ascertains  whether  the  keeper  is  from  home,  or  laid  up  with  illness, — 
even  whether  the  liounds  are  to  visit  the  locality  next  day.  Under 
the  latter  circumstance,  he  avoids  the  road  which  he  is  pretty  certain 
will  be  taken  by  the  earth-stopper  in  the  nearest  direction  to  the 
earths.  But  the  thotough-paced  poacher  cares  little  about  him ; for 
he  can  always  see  the  light  of  his  lantern,  and  is  therefore  presented 
with  suílicient  warning  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  coming  in  contact 
with  that  important  personage. 

The  poacher  has,  very  probably,  previously  set  a number  of  snares, 
— soon  after  night-fall,  perhaps,  whilst  returning  from  his  occupation 
in  the  fields  or  woods, — to  be  last  visited  on  his  return  home ; others 
he  sets  as  he  proceeds,  to  be  taken  up  at  the  time  just  alluded  to.  He 
is  accompanied  by  a well-trained  dog,  which  never  gives  mouth  in 
pursuit  of  game,  and  is  kept  during  the  day  in  the  cellar,  or  some  se- 
cret  out-house.  He  is  also  provided  with  nets,  which  he  uses  in  the 
most  dexterous  manner.  For  instance,  if  the  liounds  are  to  meet  in  that 
locality  the  next  morning,  the  keeper  has  unlocked  the  gates  of,  per- 
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haps,  the  very  best  prcserved  covers,  for  the  convenience  of  the  huntsmen 
and  the  whips.  The  poacher  avails  himself  of  this  circumstance,  fully 
aware  that,  if  he  is  successful,  the  loss  of  the  game  will  be  attributed 
to  the  supposed  circumstance  of  the  hounds  having  driven  the  whole 
away  by  drawing  the  covers  for  Master  Reynard,  leaving  the  secret 
poacher  unsuspected.  He  is  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  very 
spots  where  the  largest  number  of  liares  as  well  as  pheasants  abound, 
but  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  methods  of  securing  them,  avoiding 
tlie  use  of  the  gun  for  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  the  report  of  wliich 
may  givc  the  alarrn,  and  armed  only  with  nets  and  snares,  assisted  by 
his  dog,  for  securing  the  former.  Imagine  him  tracing  the  outside  of 
the  cover,  stopping  up  the  “ runs”  in  gome  instances,  or  placing  snares 
in  others,  bearing  in  mind  that  at  the  same  time  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
suit  are  feeding  in  the  “ open  ” immediately  adjoining  the  cover. 
Imagine  him,  when  all  is  silent  around,  as  he  stands  in  the  lee  of  the 
wood,  listening,  with  his  dog  at  his  heels,  if  anything  unusual  is  astir. 
All  is  comparatively  quiet  and  secure ; and  an  idea  is  floating  in  his 
mind  that  the  keeper  has  been  spending  the  evening  with  the  liunts- 
man  at  the  village  inn,  where  the  paclc  has  been  stopping  for  the  night. 
Imagine  him,  having  advanced  with  the  most  silent  caution,  arrived 
at  the  unlocked  gate  which  leads  into  the  very  heart  of  the  cover.  He 
opens  it  wide,  but  with  great  caution,  lest  it  should  creak  upon  its 
crooks,  and  occasion  alar  ni. 

The  gate  is  tlius  placed  wide  open  ; wliile  his  faithful  dog,  that  per- 
fectly  understands  the  whole  operation,  is  a mute  spectator,  only  await- 
ing  the  word  or  signal  of  command  to  perform  his  portion  of  the  duty. 
The  net  is  then  unfurled,  the  ear  of  the  poacher  being  occasionally  up- 
raised  to  mark  and  malee  himself  doubly  assured  that  all  is  safe.'  All 
is  as  mute  as  death,  — the  winds  are  hushed,  and  not  a branch  is  stir- 
nng, — although  it  would  suit  his  purpose  better,  if  the  breatli  of  inid- 
night  were  breathing  rather  loud  through  the  whole  well-preserved 
cover.  The  upper  part  of  the  net  is  tied  fast  a little  below  the  top  of 
eacli  gate-post : the  lower  portion  is  pegged  securely  to  the  ground, — so 
managed,  liowever,  as  to  leave  the  net  somewhat  pursed.  All  is  now 
ready, — and  all  secure.  The  poacher,  armed  with  a stout  stick,  takes 
his  stand  behind  one  of  the  gate-posts,  and  immediately  speaks  to  his 
dog — fC  Snap  ! Snapl  good  dog ! go  along ! ” Away  darts  tlic  lurcher 
at  a tremendous  rate.  He  takes,  in  the  first  instance,  a wide  range, — 
comes  nearer  and  nearer,  so  that  nothing  can  escape  him.  The  timid 
liares  are  alarmed  from  tlieir  feeding  ground,  and  liurry  away,  for  the 
security  of  the  cover.  Tlieir  ie  runs  ” through  the  fence  are  stopped 
up ; and  they  are  compelled  to  fly  to  the  gate.  One  after  anothergoes 
bolt  into  the  net,  and  hecoines  entangled  in  its  meshes.  The  weapon 
of  the  poacher  is  upraised ; and  os  each  victim  presents  itself,  he  de- 
prives it  of  existence  by  a heavy  blow  on  the  liead. 

Tlius,  in  the  course  of  a sliort  time,  a valuable  booty  is  secured ; and 
he  prepares  for  his  return  homewards,  his  faithful  dog  obeying  the 
summons  by  a ]ieculiar  but  low-sounding  whistle.  As  he  proceeds  in 
that  direction,  he  manages  to  take  up  the  wires  which  had  been  set  in 
the  first  instance;  and  lie  finds,  perhaps,  that  his  burden  has  become 
further  augmented.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  he  may  fiiul  it  ex- 
tremely  needful  to  avoid  the  open  fields,  and  take  a nearer  cut  through 
the  wood,  with  all  the  intricacies  of  which  he  is  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted. The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  mysterious  sotinds  of  the  woods, 
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at  midnight,  might  appal  tlie  stranger ; but  these  appal  not  him.  lie 
is  familiar  with  all ; and  his  correct  and  listening  ear  can  immediately 
lell,  amid  the  usual  dissimilarity  of  noises  of  tlie  midnight  woods, 
whether  tliey  proceed  from  tlie  footfall  of  any  human  being — tlie  only 
sounds  of  danger  to  him.  The  hooting  and  shouting  of  theowls, — the 
fearful  croak  of  the  midnight  raven, — the  aharp  bark  of  the  fox, — the 
rustle  of  the  foremart  amid  the  dead  leaves, — the  quick  progress  of  the 
weasel, — the  deep,  mysterious  tones  breathed  through  the  solemn  yew 
and  the  crowded  host  of  Scotchfirs,  — and  the  varied  voices,  which, 
commingling,  swell  the  eliorus  of  all  tlie  occupants  of  the  solemn  mid- 
night sanctuary,  — these  are  as  familiar  to  his  ear  as  the  song  of  the 
lark,  the  thrill  of  the  thrnsh,  the  shout  of  the  blackbird,  or  the  coo  of 
the  wood-dove,  during  the  merry  inontlis  of  spring,  or  the  splendour  of 
summer.  Proceeding  up  one  riding,  and  down  another,  Crossing  the 
oíd  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  mill-stream,  advancing  along  the  margin 
of  the  oíd  common,  and  so  onwards,  he  reaclies  his  ovvn  cottage,  stows 
away  his  booty,  — the  sale  of  which  is  probably  left  to  his  wife,  retires 
to  rest,  and  goes  to  his  work  in  the  morning,  unsuspected,  as  if  no- 
thing  had  happened  during  the  preccding  night ; tlius  completing, 
probably,  his  poachiug  propensities  for  the  season,  and,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  at  some  time  or  other,  spending  the  proceeds  of  liis 
illegal  and  dangerous  practices  amid  scenes  of  swagger,  drunkenness, 
and  riot. 


MY  SOLDIER-BOY. 

VERSES  FOR  MUSIO  BY  DR.  MAOINN. 

2 gire  my  soldier-buy  a Ilude, 

In  fair  Duumscus  fashioned  wcll  ; 

Who  first  the  glittering  ftdchion  swayed, 
AVlio  first  beneutli  its  fury  fcll, 

I kuow  not,  but  I hopo  to  kuow, 

Tlmt  for  no  mean  or  hireling  trade, 

To  guard  no  feeling  base  or  low, 

2 give  7/iy  soldici'-buy  u b/ude . 

Cool,  calm,  and  clear,  the  lucid  flood, 

In  which  its  tempering  work  was  done, 

As  calm,  as  olear,  as  cool  of  mood, 

Be  thou  whene’er  it  sees  the  sun. 

For  country’s  claim,  at  honour’s  cali, 

For  outraged  friend,  insulted  maid, 

At  mercy’s  voice  to  bid  it  fall, 

1 give  my  soldier-boy  a Ilude. 

The  eye  which  marked  its  peerless  edge, 
The  hand  that  weighed  its  balanced  poise, 
Anvil  and  pincers,  forge  and  wedge. 

Are  gone,  with  all  their  ttainc  and  noise — 
And  still  the  gleaining  sword  reinains. 

So  wlien  in  dust  I low  am  laid, 

Remember  by  these  heart-felt  strains 

2 gave  my  wldicr-boy  a blade. 
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BY  PAUL  TINDAR. 

áS  Jem  Culi  uní  rodé  lióme  from  Swindon  fáir,  a 
gipsy  woman  met  him  in  llie  way. 

if  What  a pity,"  said  tlie  sybil,  “that  sucli  n 
liandsome  young  farmer  shoiild  be  a baclfélor/' 
Jem  Cullum  ivas  no  friend  to  tlie  gipsy  trille, 
but  this  bit  of  well-timed  flattery  was  too 
mucli  for  bis  vanity ; besides,  lie  wished  to 
learn  how  tbe  woman  carne  to  know  that  lie 
was  a baclielor. 

“ Coom,  coom,  none  o*  yer  gammon,  missus," 
said  lie,  laugbing.  “ I ben't  a varmer,  and  I 
ben’t  handsome,  anyhow." 

“ I daré  say  many  a young  'ornan  wishes  you  warn't,"  replied  tbe 
gipsy.  “ I '11  be  bound  tbe  squire's  daugbter  don’t  tbink  you  so  mucli 
amiss,  neitber,  in  that  red  wais’cot.  Ah  ! you  may  lilusb,  young  man  ; 
but  you  were  born  nnder  a lucky  star  — ay,  a very  lucky  one,  indeed. 
Cross  my  liand  with  a sbilling,  my  handsome  master,  and  I '11  tell  ye 
yer  fortune/' 

“ Dald,  if  that  ben’t  a good  un ! " cried  Jem,  tbrusting  bis  rigbt  band 
to  the  bottom  of  his  breecbes  pocket,  and  íisbing  upa  sbilling.  ,€  But 
bow  coomd  'e  to  know  as  I was  a zingle  man  ? " 

Tbe  gipsy *s  dark  eyes  twinkled:  sbe  saw  that  ber  bait  liad  taken, 
and  that  the  gull  was  hooked. 

“ Oh  ! it  doesn't  want  a conjurer  to  tell  that,"  was  tbe  rcpJy.  “ 1 
could  see  it  witb  half  an  eye." 

c<  Ab ! yer  dogged  'cute,"  rejoined  tbe  conceited  rustic,  witb  a grin. 
“ But  cooni,  liere  *s  tbe  money.  Now  tell  m*  what  good  luck  ’s  to  hap- 
pen  to  m'.” 

He  tossed  tbe  sbilling  to  tbe  fortune-teller,  and  stretehed  out  bis 
paw,  whicb  sbe  seized  and  examined  with  great  attention. 

“ Ab  I " cried  tbe  dispenser  of  good  luck,  4C  I said  so!  That  line 
shows  you  will  marry  a handsome  ricli  lady,  and  that  tells  me  you  will 
some  day  llave  a pretty  round  sum  left  you  as  a legacy.  I told  you, 
you  were  born  to  good  luck,  master.” 

“ Well,  may  be  I be,"  observed  Jem,  grinning ; u but  it  *s  a long  time 
comin*." 

“ Wait  a bit  longer,  and  you  ‘11  find  that  T ‘ve  told  you  tbe  truth," 
continued  tbe  gipsy. 

“ Well,  well,  we  zhall  zee  all  about  it  zome  day,"  cried  Jem  ; and, 
giving  bis  liorse  tbe  spur,  be  jogged  on  down  tbe  road. 

Mr.  James  Cullum  was  tbe  most  conceited  sauiple  of  mortality  in 
tbe  vvbole  parisb.  He  liad  learned  to  read  and  write  at  the  village 
sebool,  and,  by  an  occasional  visit  to  tbe  neigbbouring  t.own,  be  liad 
picked  up  a few  words  and  pbrases  witb  which  be  sometimes  “ botlier- 
ed  ’*  his  neighbours,  wlio  tbought  Jem  tc  a mortal  sprack  chap  but  in 
truth  be  was  a great  fool,  so  crammed  witb  vanity,  tliat  it  eclipsed  tbe 
little  sense  be  originally  possessed. 
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Jem  followed  the  noble  profession  of  a farrier  and  horse-doctor,  and 
sometimes  added  to  his  gains  by  dealing  in  horses  or  pigs,  or  any  kind 
of  live  stock  by  wliieli  a triflc  might  be  made.  As  he  rodé  lióme,  he 
pondered  on  the  words  of  the  gipsy  woman,  which,  albeit  he  had  grin- 
ned  when  they  were  uttered,  made  a deep  iinpression  on  his  vanity. 

“ What,”  tliought  he,  <c  if  I was  to  become  a rich  man,  and  live  in  a 
girt  liouse,  and  ha'  zarvants  o'  me  own  ! Many  mwore  unlikely  thengs 
than  that . Poor  people  may  become  rich  uns ; and  when  people  be 
rich,  everybody  looks  up  to  'em.  That  Miss  Rosa — her  's  a vcry  nice 
body,  and  mortal  good-natured.  A ain’t  got  a bit  o'  pride — noa,  not  a 
mossel." 

Here  his  reverie  was  disturbcd  by  a violent  shock,  which  nearly  sent 
him  over  the  head  of  his  steed.  So  completely  was  his  mind  occupied 
by  the  briglit  visions  which  the  fortune-teller  liad  conjured  up,  that  he 
did  not  perceive  the  turnpike  gate  was  shut,  and  accordingly  rodé 
plump  upon  it,  which  caused  the  “ ’pike-man”  to  utteran  extemporary 
benediction  upon  his  carelessness. 

IMr.  Cullum’s  chateaux  en  Espagñe  occupied  him  too  mucli  to  per- 
mit  him  to  return  the  greeting  of  the  'pike-man,  and  he  went  on  his 
way  still  musing. 

t(  My  owld  únele,”  tliought  he,  “ ain't  made  up  's  mind  to  die  ’et 
but  a med  as  well,  vor  what  use  a's  on.  I wonders  wliat  th*  owld 
bwoy  *11  leave  I ? I daré  zay  Jack  Smitli  tlienks  he  *11  go  snacks  in  't. 
A *s  allus  carneyin'  ov  un,  and  takin'  th'  owld  cliap  presents — vust  one 
theng,  then  'nother ; but  'twon't  do,  I kneows.  Master  Pearce  be  a 
rummish  customer,  and  oíd  birds  ben't  cot  wi'  chati.” 

As  he  passed  the  end  of  a green  lañe,  Jem  Cullum  heard  a human 
voice  carolling  at  its  kigkest  pitch  afavourite  song  of  the  district.  The 
singer  was  mounted  on  a little  rough-coated  pony,  and  Jem  perceived 
that  it  was  a lad  who  lived  in  the  village.  But  we  must  give  our 
readers  a sample  of  this  ditty. 
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Likc  tiny  pipe  of  whaten  straw, 

Tlie  wren  his  lcetle  note  dotli  zwell. 
And  every  livin’  theng  that  vlics, 

Ov  his  truc  lovc  doth  vondlv  tell. 
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But  I alowne  am  left  to  pine, 

Aml  zet  beneath  th*  withy  tree  ; 

For  truth  and  honesty  he  gone, 

And  my  valse  love  lmth  vled  vrom  rae  ! 

“ Wliat  a martal  doleftil  strain  tli*  be'st  a zengin',  Joe ,”  observed 
Cullum,  as  the  vocalist  emerged  from  tbe  lañe,  and  joined  liim.  “ What, 
ain't  Zally  good-natured,  eh  ? ” 

“Oh,  I l’arned  thuck  zong  at  Highworth  last Lammas," replied  Joe, 
grinning,  “ and  I zengs  un  tu  plaze  mezelf.” 

“ And  th'  inak'st  a noise  like  a dumbledore  in  a pitcher,”  remarked 
Cullum.  “ Plague  take  all  zengin'  and  music,  I zay.  The  best  music 
i n the  world  's  two  vlails  and  a cuckoo ! ” 

“ Ah  ! that  ’s  your  way  o*  thenkin'/'  rejoined  Joe.  “I  likes  a good 
ballet,  ’specially  when  a body’s  got  zummut  to  whet's  whistle  the 
while.  Tliat  ’s  a sprack  mare  o*  yourn,  Maester  Cullum." 

“I  b’lieves  a is,”  said  the  farrier,  urging  liis  steed  to  a full  trot. 
“ Come  along.,, 

The  confabularon  ceased  for  a tíme,  and  the  two  worthies  soon  en- 
terad the  village,  when  the  first  news  that  reached  the  ears  of  Cullum 
was  the  serious  illness  of  liis  únele,  who  had  suddenly  dropped  down 
in  a fit  while  conversing  at  liis  own  door  with  a neigbbour. 

“ Ah  ! ” thought  he,  “ the  gipsy  wasn't  much  out ! " 

ITaving  put  up  bis  steed,  Cullum  repaired  to  the  humble  dwelling  of 
liis  dying  relativo,  to  whom  he  was  next  of  kin. 

About  an  hour  afterwards  Jem  Cullum  was  seen  coming  up  the  vil- 
lage, with  a visage  anything  but  expressive  of  good  temper.  Oíd  Pearce 
had  yielded  liis  last  lireath  surrounded  by  a few  friends  and  relatives, 
to  whom,  being  speechless,  he  had  made  several  little  presents.  When 
pressed  upon  the  subject  of  bis  tvill,  the  oíd  man  shook  bis  head  in 
token  that  he  had  not  made  one ; and  young  Jack  Smitli  found  that 
bis  attentions  during  the  la#t  ten  years  had  been  thrown  away,  for 
Jem  Cullum  was  heir  to  all.  This  all,  liowever,  comprised  very  little  ; 
and  when  the  remains  of  Master  Pearce  were  consigned  to  the  grave, 
Jem  began  to  pry  into  every  lióle  and  comer  of  the  house  for  the  “oíd 
stocking,”  in  which  liis  únele  was  supposed  to  llave  secreted  his  savings. 
Disappointment,  however,  attended  his  researches ; he  only  found  such 
personal  eífeets  as  belonged  to  an  oíd  bachelor  of  very  humble  means, 
wliose  income  was  derived  from  a small  annuity  settled  upon  him  by  a 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  once  been  groom. 

Among  a number  of  odd  tliings  in  a closet  was  an  okl  saddle,  which 
Jem  tuok  borne  to  his  own  house,  thinkiiig  it  might  save  his  own  if  a 
neigbbour  wanted  to  borrow.  It  was  a very  antiquated  afluir,  out  of 
repair,  and  not  worth  half-a-crown ; but,  as  Jem  observed,  “it  would 
do  to  lend,  and  would  save  ty  other so  he  kept  it,  not  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  únele,  but  for  economy,  — a matter  to 
which  Jem  had,  from  his  youth  upward,  a careful  eye.  He  was  a 
saving  lad,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  and  could  drive  a bargain  with 
any  man  for  twenty  miles  round  ; in  fact,  under  an  apparently  stupid 
añil  clownish  demeanour,  he  masked  a good  deal  of  the  cunning  usually 
found  in  such  characters.*  When  at  Swindon  Fair,  he  met  with  a horse- 
dealer  who  took  a faney  to  his  mare ; but  the  man  would  not  give 

• An  oíd  London  trader  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  a Yorkshire  bagman  ever 
called  upon  him,  he  invariably  buttoned  up  his  hreeches  pocket,  and  iuwardly  swore 
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enougk  by  several  pounds,  and  so  tliey  parted  without  coming  to  a bar- 
galn. 

Some  time  after,  Jcm  Cullum  wcnt  to  Bnrford  Fair  upon  the  same 
mare,  when  he  met  with  the  aforesaid  “ dealer." 

“ Well,"  said  the  would-be  buyer,  ÍC  you  haveu't  sold  your  inare  yet  ? 
I suppose  you  've  come  down  a bit  in  price  by  this  time  ? " 

“ Noa,  í ain't,"  replied  Jem. 

cc  Well,  what  tvill  ye  take  now?  " 

“ Just  what  I axed  vor  her  avore." 

cc  Tliat  's  a good  deal  too  much  ; bu t the  creter  looks  a good  un." 

“ A is  a good  un,"  replied  Jem,  patting  the  neck  of  the  animal, — 
ec  as  good  a bit  o'  hoss-vlesli  as  a body  can  pul  's  two  legs  acrtfss." 

“ Ay,  ay,  that  's  what  every  seller  says." 

“ That  's  what  I says,"  observed  Cullum  ; u and  I won’t  take  a var- 
den  less  vor  her  iv  I kneows  it." 

“ Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't,"  replied  the  man;  “and  so  I sup- 
pose I must  have  have  her  at  your  price — saddle  and  all?  " he  added, 
with  a grin  at  the  uuaint-looking  ooject." 

“Oh,  noa,  noa  ! I wants  he  at  whoame,"  said  Jem ; “ can’t  zell  'e 
he  no  how ! " 

(C  Well,  well,  tak't  oíf,  and  just  tic  her  on  to  that  string  of  hosses," 
rejoined  the  dealer ; “ and  while  I go  and  get  chainge  for  a pound-bill  at 
the  bank,  you  go  and  order  a couple  of  glasses  of  licker  at  the  inn. 
I '11  be  with  'e  in  five  minutes." 

“ What  '11  'e  ha'  ? " askcd  Jem,  calling  after  him. 

“ Coid  without,"  bawled  the  dealer. 

Cullum  entered  the  inn,  and  calling  for  the  liquor,  observed  that  the 
gen'elniau  would  be  there  in  a minute,  and  pay  for  the  two  glasses. 

“ Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  well  at  the  features 
and  dress  of  his  cnstomer,  for  he  liad  been  bilked  once  or  twice,  and 
liad  read  of  the  exploits  of  Dando  in  tli^  London  newspapers. 

Jem  Cullum  sipped  his  liquor,  and  looked  around  him.  He  read  all 
the  notifications  hung  up  in  the  room,  and  bcgan  to  spcll  the  contents 
of  a county  paper  more  than  a week  oíd.  He  then  looked  at  the 
dock ; more  tkan  lialf  an  liour  had  passed  away,  and  the  horse-dealer 
did  not  come. 

“ Martal  strainge,"  muttered  Jem.  “ I '11  gwo  and  zee  what  *8  be- 
come  ov  un." 

Witli  tliese  words  he  walked  to  the  door,  but  no  dealer  was  to  be 
seen ; and,  looking  still  fnrther,  he  perceived  that  bis  mare  was  not 
among  the  otber  horses,  on  a string  a short  distance  off.  Upon  inquiry 
nobody  appeared  toknow  the  man  with  wliom  he  had  been  dealing:  and 
he  learnt  to  his  dismay  that  the  string  of  horses  did  not  belong  to  him  ; 

to  have  no  dealings  with  him.  Not  so  with  those  from  the  west  of  England  ; for 
sometime8  he  trusted  to  tlieir  represen tations,  but  found,  at  length,  that  the  West- 
couiitrymen,  by  their  afiectution  of  simplicity,  had,  as  sailors  say,  “got  the  wea- 
ther-gauge  n of  him  completely.  We  were  once  tolda  story  of  the  meeting  of  a 
couple  of  horse-dealers,  one  a Y'orkshiremau  and  the  other  á Bristolian,  at  a town 
in  Ilampshire.  Both  liad  fanlty  horses,  and  they  mutually  resolved  to  clieat  eacli 
other.  After  some  hag;gling,  the  Yorkshireman  exchanged  his  beast  with  the  West- 
countryman,  giving  him  íive  guineas  besides.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  was  stnick, 
and  the  money  paid,  the  Yorkshiremanexclaimed,  4<  lia  ! I Ve  doon  tliee,  lad  ; the 
poor  beast  is  dainnably  spavined  !” — w lie ! be!  he!”  chuckled  the  Bristolian, 
<e  that  ’s  very  odd  ; but  do  you  know,  tliat  when  T looked  into  my  hoss’s  moutli  this 
inorning,  I vound  his  ¿ongue  a hanyiny  by  a vibre  /” 
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— he  liad  only  used  tliem.as  a post  for  a few  minutes,  in  order  to  luli 
suspicion  in  Jem’s  mind. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wonderment  whicli  ensued,  a little  boy  in  a 
smock  frock  carne  up. 

<e  Was  thuck  mare  your*n,  zur?  " asked  the  urchin. 

“ Eez,  to  be  zliure  a was,"  replied  Jem  eagerly, — “where  is  a?" 

“ Oh,  luir  ’s  a longisli  way  off  by  this  time,"  said  the  boy,  u vor  í 
zeed  a man  gallop  out  o'  th*  town  *pon  her,  pretty  nigli  lia’f  au  liour 
zence." 

íf  The  devil  you  did  ! " groaned  Jem. 

The  novelist  of  some  thirty  years  since  would  here  diaper  the  page 
with  stars,  and  leave  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself  the  distress  of 
the  plundered  clodpole,  — but  this  retreat  is  denied  to  us.  Jem  Cul- 
lum  roared  like  a madman ; he  by  turus  cursed  the  fellow  who  had 
plundered  him,  and  called  upon  the  bystanders  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
thief,  promising  them  the  most  extravagant  rewards  in  the  event  of 
their  capturing  him.  Some  pitied,  otliers  derided  the  poor  farrier, 
whiie  the  more  humane  advised  him  to  go  home,  and  draw  up  a hand- 
bill  describing  bis  mare,  and  ofFering  a sum  of  money  to  those  who 
could  give  information  respecting  her. 

Jem  considered  this  advice  deserving  attention,  and  strapping  the 
suddle  on  liis  own  back,  trudged  homeward,  with  a heavy  heart.  As 
he  entered  the  village,  a crowd  of  children  carne  around,  and  began  to 
stare  at  the  man  who  had  put  the  saddle  on  bis  own  back ; the  very 
dogs  joining  in  the  outcry  of  oíd  and  young  at  bis  strange  equipment. 

The  next  day,  Jem  Cullum  borrowed  a liorse  of  a neighbour,  and 
rodé  inany  miles  in  searcli  of  liis  lost  inare,  but  bis  inquines  were  fruit- 
less,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  regaining  lier, 
for  lint  a creature  did  he  meet  who  could  give  any  acconnt  of  the 
thief, — the  mare  was  irrecoverably  lost, — “clean  gone,"  as  he  express- 
ed  it,  u like  oíd  Molly  Little's  eyezight !" 

About  a week  afterwards,  Jem  Cullum  was  aroused  from  liis  mid- 
night  slumbers  by  a noise  below-stairs.  Something  was  stirring  in  the 
kitchen ; Jem  felt  nervuus,  lield  bis  breatli,  and  listencd. 

lia  ! " thought  he,  “ perhaps  it  *s  the  rascal  who  stole  my  mare, 
come  to  zee  wliat  else  a can  rob  m*  ov.  I *11  bidé  still.  A won't  vind 
mucli  down  stairs." 

As  this  passed  in  bis  mind,  there  was  a loud  noise  below,  like  the 
breaking  open  a cupboard  or  a chest  of  drawers : the  thief,  it  was 
plain,  had  made  up  liis  mind  to  ferret  out  cvery  lióle  and  córner*  Jem 
felt  the  perspiration  start  from  every  pore.  What  if  the  plunderer 
should  íinish  the  night’s  work  by  coming  up  stairs  and  entting  bis 
tliroat  ? The  thought  was  horrible ; escape  was  impossible,  and  he 
might  be  murdered  in  bis  bed,  without  bis  oíd  deaf  servant  hearing  of 
it  until  the  inorning. 

Whiie  he  lay  in  this  horrible  suspense,  Jem  thought  he  lieard  the 
thievcs  leaving  the  house  : he  lield  in  bis  breatli,  and  listened.  They 
were  certainly  quitting  the  kitchen ; but  tlien,  the  noise  among  the 
poultrv,  of  whicli  he  kcpt  a considerable  number,  plainly  toldthat  they 
were  Jetermined  to  levy  a tax  on  bis  live-stock  : several  hens  uttered 
stifled  noises,  as  if  choking,  and  a duck's  breatli  seemed  to  depart  all 
at  once,  in  a smothcred  íf  quauaa-ack." 

“ The  wosbirds  i " thought  Jem,  “ they  *11  not  leave  a vowl  in  the 
yard  ! " 
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At  length  the  noises  subsided,  and  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Jem 
lay  counting  the  hours,  and  praying  for  morning  dawn.  Morning  at 
length  carne,  and  then  Mr.  Cullum  crept  from  Lis  pallet,  scratched  bis 
liead,  yawned,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  took  a survey  of  tlie 
premises  ere  he  ventured  to  descend. 

Havin^  satisfied  himself  that  the  coast  was  clear,  Jem  proceedcd  to 
cali  up  the  aged  creature  who  performed  for  liiin  the  joint  duties  of 
housekeeper,  cook,  and  maid  of  all  work,  and  then  master  and  servant 
proceedcd  down  stairs  to  reconnoitre. 

The  farrier's  sad  forebodings  wcre  realised;  tbe  kitchen  and  ouU 
houses  were  stripped  of  everything  portable,  and  clianticleer  carne 
strutting  up  to  him,  without  a single  mate,  the  skeleton  of  the  poultry 
yard ! 

Among  other  things,  the  thieves  had  taken  away  the  oíd  saddle, 
along  with  a better  one : not  an  article  above  the  valué  of  threepence 
had  been  left  in  tbe  place ! 

This  cruel  plundering  nearly  drove  Jem  mad.  He  was  heard  at 
times  to  deal  in  vague  surmises  as  to  the  honesty  of  his  neighbours, 
some  of  whom  he  suspected  had  paid  him  the  nocturnal  visit.  Then  he 
cursed  the  gipsy  woman,  who  had  assured  him  of  good  fortune,  and 
swore  he  wonld  bring  her  before  the  justices,  let  him  meet  her  when 
he  would.  But  nobody  cared  for  his  surmises,  or  his  threats,  and  few 
pitied  him,  for  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  a greedy,  selíish  fellow. 

A few  days  afterwards,  while  Jem  Cullum  was  at'tbe  neighbouring 
town,  a parcel  was  delivered  at  his  house  by  the  carrier.  On  reaching 
borne,  Jem  was  informed  of  i t«  arrival,  when  he  eagerly  set  to  work  to 
open  it.  It  was  carefully  made  up  in  a piece  of  oíd  sacking,  and  cut- 
ting  open  the  seams,  he  discovered,  to  his  great  astonishment,  tbat  it 
contained  the  oíd  saddle  ! 

“ Dald  if  it  be  n't  thJ  owld  zaddle  agen  ! ” exclaimed  he.  “ Luk  ’e 
here,  Patty.” 

“ Massey  upon  uz  ! ” cried  the  oíd  woman,  lifting  up  her  eyes,  “ zo 
it  be ! ** 

“And  cut  all  to  pieces!”  continued  Jem,  pulling  off  its  covering  ; 

“ how  cussed  spiteful  ov  em  ! Hallo  ! here  's  a lettcr." 

Sure  enough  a letter  was  inside.  We  give  it  vcrbatim  el  literal  im  : 

“ Mester  Cullum 

“ i sendsyou  hack  your  saddell  hoz  its  sutch  a cusnashun  rum  looking 
hudmedud  of  a theng  that  pipi  woll  no  it  direchly  them  dux  o yourn 
warnt  so  bad  butt  the  fouls  ivas  dam  skinney  i hopes  nothcr  time  theal 
bc.e  fater  so  no  moor  at  preasent  from  your  frends 


Jem  Cullum,  as  he  finished  reading  this  elegant  epistle,  swore  an 
oath  whieli  would  sadly  grate  on  ears  polite. 

“ I wishes  the  ducks  was  in  their  guises,”  added  he,  “ vcathers  and 
all  1 " 


Oíd  Patty  was  too  deaf  to  liear  this  benediction,  but  she  saw  lier 
master's  perturbed  countenance,  and  muttered,  “ Zo  they  be,  Maester 
Cullum  ; they  *d  rob  a church.,> 

Jem  Cullum  continued  to  mutter  curses  upon  his  tormentors  as  he 
beheld  how  the  saddle  had  been  cut  all  to  pieces  by  the  thieves  who 
had  despoiled  him. 

“ It  's  aggrivation,*'  said  he,  “ the  malicious  wosbirds  ! how  '11  they 
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zar’  m*  next  ? Anyliow,  tlie  leatlier  *11  be  useful,”  and  lie  tore  off  a 
piece  as  he  spoke,  when  out  tumbled  a piece  of  dirty  paper. 

“ Wliat  's  that  ? ” tliought  Jem,  picking  up  the  paper  and  unfolding 
it ; I ’m  blest  iv  ’taint  pound  bilis  ! hurror ! hurror  1 Luk  ’e  here, 
Patty  ! liere  ’s  owld  uncle’s  zavins  bank ! hurror  ! " 

With  these  words  he  commenced  capering  about  the  kitchen  with 
the  notes  in  eacli  hand,  to  the  wonderment  of  oíd  Patty,  wlio  thought 
him  quite  bereft  of  his  wits. 

“ Hurror  ! **  cried  Jem  again  ; u this  TI  make  up  for  the  mare  and  the 
fowls  too  ! Thegipsy  ’$  right  ajíer  att!  I '11  go  to  chuch  next  Sun- 
dav,  and  zet  just  avore  Miss  Rosa,  that  I will.” 


TO  A FOUNTAÍN  ÍN  HYMETTUS. 

DY  EDWARD  K ENE  AL  Y. 


y\avKftí>v  XuptTw  6a\os,  KuWtKnfuou  pfXcdrjiia,  ere  ptv  Kxrrrpts  ar  aya - 

VoftXcífrapos  llctOtí)  podtoicriif  €v  avOeatv  0pc\¡/(iv. 

I BY cus  ap.  Athcnarum , 


These  infantino  beginninga  gently  bear, 

Wliose  best  desert  and  hopo  must  be  your  bearing. 

PuiNEAS  FlETCIIEK. 


O puré  and  limpid  fountain, 
What  snow  on  Alpino  mountain 
Sparkles  likc  thee? 

Whílc  oh  thy  turf  reclining, 

Our  features  soft  and  shining 
In  thee  we  sce. 

The  zepliyrs  ílitting  o’cr  thee, 

O fount,  metliinks  adore  thee, 
And  linger  still, 

With  winglets  light  and  tender 
O’er  tliine  oyes  of  snlendour, 
And  drink  tlieir  hll. 
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A thousand  sunny  flowers 
Tlieir  fragrance,  like  ricli  dowers, 
Aruund  thee  shed ; 

And  throngh  ilic  woodbine  brunehes 
No  brcczc  its  coldncss  huinches 
On  thy  calm  hcd. 

Sunshiuc  upon  tlice  slumhers, 

As  if  thy  rílls*  sweet  numbcrs 
^ LulJVI  it  lo  rcst ; 

Tlie  stars  of  night  and  inorning 
For  cver  are  adorning 
Thy  crystal  brcast. 

AbouL  thy  banks  so  fragrant, 

Tliat  little  rose-winged  vugruut, 
Cupid,  is  scen  ; 

And  ¡n  thy  silv'ry  waters 
Bathe  the  mild  Goddess-daughtcrs, 
In  Heauty’s  slicen. 

The  Dryads  rob*d  in  brightness, 
With  feet  of  fawnlike  liglitnéss, 

The  Graces  Three, 

Beneath  the  golden  glances 
Of  Hesper  weave  tlieir  dances, 

O fount ! round  thee. 

Pan  leavcs  bis  rosy  valleys, 

And  by  thy  brightness  dallies 
A 11  day, — and  wakes 
Kobo— the  forest  liaunting — 

Up  with  the  notes  enchanting 
Hifi  \rild  pipe  ínukcs. 

Mere,  too,  at  times  resorted, 

Fuir  Venus,  when  she  sported 
With  ani’rous  Mars. 

Tlieir  liearts  with  passion  heating, 
And  nono  to  view  tlieir  meeting, 

13ut  the  lone  stars. 


Play  on,  tliou  limpid  fountain, 
Eternal  as  yon  mountain 
Olympus-crown’d  : 

Gusli  on—  in  liglit.  fílysiun, 

As  Poet’s  shapc-filPd  visión, 

Or  Apollo'»  round. 

The  simios  of  Hcavcn  above  thee. 
And  the  stars  to  love  tliee, 

Fount,  thou  slmlt  glide 
From  thy  crystal  portal, 

Strong,  beautcous,  and  immorta), 
Wliatc’er  betide. 
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ÜLD  GREEN,  ÜFFLEY'S  REGULAR  CUSTOMER. 

RY  A MAN  ABOUT  TOWN. 

In  souie  one  or  otlier  of  tlie  Spanisli  novéis  tliere  is  an  account  of  a 
very  systematic  gentleman,  who,  from  enjoying  himself  continually, 
and  having  no  visible  occupation,  carne  under  the  polite  consideration 
of  the  pólice.  Polite  it  was,  for  an  algttuzil  vvaited  upon  him  one 
morning,  before  bis  habitual  hour  of  rising,  and  requested  to  be  in- 
forined  liow  bis  excellency  “ carried  on  the  war,”  liinting  the  while 
that  some  of  the  vile  and  unwortliy  suspccted  him  of  bcing  connected 
witli  a band  of  robbers  ; and  that,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  superstitious 
and  uneharitable  believed  him  to  have  dealings  witli  the  devil.  The 
question,  knotty  as  it  seemed,  was  soon  unravelled.  The  Don  rose; 
put  on  his  unnientionables,  and  drew  from  the  pocket  thereof  a large 
old-fashioned  key,  whieli  he  applied  to  the  Iock  of  an  oíd  oak  chest, 
and  throwing  it  open,  displayed  to  the  swimming  eycs  of  the  alguazil 
a goodly  store  of  dollars. 

“ These,"  said  he,  <e  are  the  fruit  of  long  toils  in  the  Iridies.  I re- 
gúlate my  daily  expenditure  so  that,  should  God  grant  me  the  utmost 
length  of  days  allotted  to  human  life,  tliere  will  be  yet  enougli  to  pró- 
vida for  my  funeral,  and  purchase  masses  for  my  soul's  repose." 

The  alguazil  bowed  profoundly  to  the  philosophic  proprietor  of  dol- 
lars,  declarad  him  to  be  a most  exemplary  Citizen,  and  withdrew. 

Now,  if  oíd  Groen  liad  lived  in  Madrid  instead  of  London,  he 
would  liave  arrestad  the  attention  of  the  pólice ; and  the  pólice,  by 
way  of  retort-courteous,  would  have  arrested  him.  He  was  quite  as 
solitary  and  mysterious  an  individual  as  the  Spaniard,  but  he  liad  not 
the  thentric  deportment,  ñor  liad  he  the  chest  of  dollars,  tliougk  he  liad 
that  whieli  might  purchase  it  a liundred  times  told.  In  a word,  he 
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would  not  liavc  done  at  all  for  Madrid,  ñor  Madrid  for  him ; but  lie 
did  very  well  for  London,  and  London,  in  return,  for  him. 

For  some  twenty  years  oíd  Green  passed  at  Offley's  the  only  portion 
of  each  day  and  niglit  wliieh  he  devoted  to  anything  like  social  con- 
verse- lie  occupied  apartments  at  a boot-maker’s  in  Piccadilly ; for  tlie 
use  whereof,  together  witli  the  small  cliarges  of  his  ceremonial  break- 
fast,  and  bis  washing,  he  paid  punctually  every  Monday  morning.  No 
man,  woman,  or  child,  ever  visited  him.  No  creature,  in  fact,  ever 
carne  into  the  presence  of  his  lares,  except  the  household  maid  of  all 
work,  or  the  liebdomadal  apparition  óf  the  Mycyllus,  or  his  wife,  to  re- 
ceive  tlie  amount  of  the  bilí,  and  deposit  the  receipt.  lie  never  con- 
descended to  throw  a "lance  on  either  book  or  newspaper. 

Tlie  onlv  extensive  journcy  lie  ever  took  was  to  Brighton.  He  had 
]been  advised  horse-exercise,  and  changa  of  air,  blue  pill,  &c.  for  dys- 
pepsia,  by  Abernetliy  ; and  he  purchased  a liorse — a weight-carrier  ne- 
cessarily,  and  at  a liigh  price  indeed,  — and,  after  three  days  of  a 
painful  progress,  he  arrived  at  Brighton.  Weeks  went  by.  Green  fed 
plentifully  ; after  a little,  sat  easily  in  an  easy  chair ; soon  he  carne 
to  walk  without  straddling ; lived  on  the  best,  — paid  his  bilí  punc- 
tually every  Monday  for  his  own  personal  consumption  of  all  (and  tlicy 
were  nnmerous)  wnich  our  neighbours,  in  their  familiar  addresses  to 
the  public,  style  óbjets  de  consommation  ; but  he  never  once  bethought 
him  of  making  the  slightest  inquiry  whatsoever  touching  the  inconve- 
nient  quadruped  which  Abernetny  haíLprescribed  for  him.  Other  weeks 
went  on : Green  liked  his  inn  ,*  and  not  being  a beggar,  and  never 
having  had  any  ambition  to  ride  to  the  devil,  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
animal  wliose  motionsliad  excited  his  brain,  upon  the  principie  ofcoun- 
ter-irritation,  more  effectually  than  it  was  ever  set  in  motion  befare  or 
since.  He  was  roused,  however,  to  the  consciousness  of  the  horse’s 
existence  by  the  ostler's  presenting  himself  before  him  with  a grave 
bow,  and  professional  tug  of  the  fore-knot,  and  informing  him  that  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Green’s  liorse  liad  becn  stolen  over-night. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Green,  applying  his  hand  as  though  in  philosophic  re- 
miniscence  to  a quarter  whicli  had  been  injured  ; “ never  mind  ! just 
tell  me  what  's  to  pay  for  his  keep.#' 

He  returned  from  Brighton  shortly  afterwards,  and  never  again 
trusted  himself  out  of  London,  or  upon  anything  except  his  own  stout 
legs,  saving  on  one  occasion,  when  he  made  a voyage  down  the  river  á 
la  Tur  que.  He  was  a man  built  on  the  largest  scale  in  every  respect : 
considerably  above  six  feet  high,  very  bulky,  vet  very  strong.  In 
frame  he  was  a wortliy  representativo  of  Jack  Falstaff,  but  liere  ceased 
the  resemblance ; for,  never  was  there  a less  intellectual  countenance 
than  Green’s,  or  one  so  grossly  and  dully  sensual.  He  had  a liuge 
bullet-head,  covered  with  hair  of  reddish  brown,  so  closely  cropped  that 
it  looked  like  a congregation  of  bristles.  The  eyes  were  large  and 
prominent,  and  utterly  without  expression ; the  jaws  liuge  and  pen- 
dnlous ; so,  too,  was  the  double  chin.  The  mouth  was  most  capacious ; 
the  lips  wortliy  of  a Tatar,  and  always  moistened  either  in  the  enjoy- 
ment,  the  auticipation,  or  the  recollection  of  foud.  He  literally  lived 
for  but  one  solé  purpose  upon  earth,  and  that  was  to  eat.  Much  as  he 
drank,  — and  he  drank  copiously  of  all  inanner  of  liquors,  — he  drank 
only  to  promote  digestión.  I say  tliis  confidently,  for  he  obviously  had 
no  judgment  whatsoever  in  wine  or  spirits.  On  the  contrary,  though 
voracious  in  his  eating,  he  was  nice  in  his  choice,  and  a riglit  good 
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judge  botli  of  tlie  quality  and  cookery  of  wliat  was  served  up  to  bim. 
It  was  knovvn  tliat  Green  liad  been  in  business — it  was  supposed  as  a 
manufacturer  of  cloth  ; and  he  liad  retired  some  twenty  years  befare  the 
date  I now  contémplate,  with  a large  capital,  on  the  interest  of  whicli 
lie  lived.  London  was  the  scene  of  bis  proceedings : and  tliey  were 
very  systematic.  Immediately  after  breakfast  lie  invested  bis  person 
witb  a profusión  of  fine  linen,  and  an  enormous  lace-frill,  and  accord- 
ing  as  tbe  day  looked  serene  or  gloomy,  be  assumed  eitber  a bamboo- 
cane,  or  a large  cotton  umbrella,  and  shonldering  tliis  like  a pike,  be 
sallied  fortb  to  acquire  an  appetite  for  dinner.  He  walked  on  dog- 
gedly,  exchanging  no  greeting,  and  not  appearing  to  look  eitber  riglit 
or  left,  until  be  began  to  feel  bis  appetite  rising,  wbicb  occasionally 
did  not  take  place  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  tlien  be 
proceeded  to  order  bis  dinner  at  the  tavern  where  for  a long  series  of 
years  he  liad  invariably  dined.  It  was  no  uncommon  tbing  to  see  a 
wbole  hauneb  of  venison  on  bis  table,  procured  at  an  expense  of  sc- 
veral  guineas,  or  a quarter  of  lamb  at  the  like  cost,  following  soup  and 
fish. 

Tbe  house  be  frequented  was  a seeond-rate  tavern  in  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  called  the  Swan.  Ilere  be  dined  in  the  tipper  room, 
at  a small  sulky-looking  table,  always  reserved  for  liim.  lie  carne 
every  day ; for  as  be  never  gave  an  invitation  to  dinner,  so  did  be 
never  aeeept  one ; ñor  perhaps  did  be  ever  receive  one.  lie  liad  no 
friend,no  relation  in  the  world, 'except  asister,  wbom  be  liad  discarded, 
and  left  to  utter  poverty,  and  all  its  worst  consequences  to  a wouian. 
Neither  did  be  ever  even  sil  at  tbe  same  table  witb  any  one.  Nothing 
could  annoy  bim  more  than  for  a body  to  say  to  him  during  tbe  pro- 
eess  of  dining,  €€  How  d 'ye  do,  Mr.  éreen  ? ” Tbe  reply  was  only  a 
short,  fiercc  grunt,  like  tliat  of  a grisly  bear  disturbed  wbile  discuss- 
ing  tbe  carcass  of  a buffalo.  To  ask  bim  to  take  wine  was  regarded  as 
au  iiyury,  and  resented  by  an  angry  motion  accordingly.  But  be  never 
stopped  an  instant  until  be  liad  satisfied  bis  voracity.  He  then  sigbed 
beavily,  and  addressed  himself  to  bisbottle,  reposingin  a sort  ofsolemn 
silence,  as  thougli  be  liad  accomplisbed  a great  and  virtuous  aetion. 

During  this  bappy  State,  Green  was  unconsciously  sitting  many 
and  many  a time  as  a lav-figure  for  some  of  our  first  painters, — Ma- 
clise,  Stanfield,  Cat temióle,  Lewis.  Certainly  no  better  model  for  a 
gorged  and  drunken  friar  could  liavc  been  found  in  tbe  universe,  and 
as  sueh  be  appeared  in  Maclise's  celebrated  “ Vow  of  the  Peacock  ” 
As  soon  as  Green  liad  coinpleted  his  digestión,  and  recovered  bis 
powers  of  locomotion,  and  fiuisbed  bis  one  or  two  bottlcs  of  wine  as  it 
iniglit  be,  be  shouldeíed  bis  stick  or  umbrella,  and  marched  off  straight 
for  Oílley's.  Here  be  joined  a lot  of  oíd  codgers  wbo  used  to  meet 
every  night  at  tbe  round  table  in  Oílley's  great  room,  and  wbo,  as 
tliey  respectively  occupied  their  thrones,  looked  about  as  lively  as  tbe 
pre-Adamite  Sultans,  wliose  impassive  countenances  met  tbe  gaze  of 
Vathek  in  the  Hall  of  Eblis.  This  party  consisted  of  six  or  seven  oíd 
men,  tradesmen  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  sundry  of  them  tbe  deposed 
functionaries  and  former  potentates  of  tbe  select  vestry  of  Saint  PaiiFs, 
Covent  Garden.  Tbe  business  of  tbe  day  being  over,  tliey  assembled 
to  feel  their  independence  as  citizens,  and  assert,  witb  a grave  self- 
assumption,  their  importance  as  men.  They  liad  now  only  to  pay  their 
own  way,  instead  of  coaxing  or  extructing  payiúent  froin  otbers ; and 
they  enjoyed  tbe  solemn  feeling  tliat  they  liad  risen  from  sbopkeepers 
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to  Britons ! They  were  no  longer  servants  of  the  public,  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  frec  public  itself.  They  liad  a right  to  express  an 
opinión  upon  anytliing,  (provided  they  could  only  form  or  find  one,) 
from  the  foreign  policy  of  our  inighty  empire,  down  to  the  parochial 
policy  of  their  own  limited  precincts.  All  were  decked  out  with  a dull 
precisión  of  decent  dress ; and  the  counteuanees  of  all  proclaimed  tlmt 
their  notions  proceeded  in  the  tread-mill  round  of  their  avocationa  and 
habitudes,  and  never  could  escape  beyond.  Nothiug  could  be  inore 
aristocratic  in  the  way  of  quietude  and  exclusiveness  than  the  whole 
course  of  their  jollification.  They  were  calm  and  coid  as  fashion  could 

desire  at House  > they  never  laughed  ñor  talked  loud  ; and  they 

were  equally  averse  to  sharing  their  intellectual  feast  with  any  indivi- 
dual who  liad  not  been  properly  introduced  and  accredited.  Green 
was  ; and,  thougli  not  strictly  of  them,  he  never  failed  to  be  with  them 
during  the  course  of  their  compotation,  which  was  carried  on  from 
about  ten  to  twelve.  lie  was  free  of  their  bourd,  and  his  portly  person 
lent  grace  to  their  assemblage.  He  told  some  innuirer  how  he  was, — 
and  then,  after  nods  round,  fftook  his  State,”  and,  unless  he  was  pro- 
voked  into  some  brief  sentence,  was  thenceforth  silent.  But,  if  silent, 
lie  was  a silent  consumer ; for  he  always  contrived  to  curry  away  un- 
der  his  belt  one  of  Frawley’s  mutton-chops  al  Icast,  or  a couple  of 
W elsh  rarebits,  a bottle  of  stout,  and  a couple  of  goex  of  brandy.  He 
wouhl  then  retire  to  his  bed  with  the  sturdv  strides  of  Ajax  when 
retreating  before  the  Jove-supported  might  of  Héctor  and  the  Trojans. 

At  length  Green's  appetite  began  to  fail  liim,  and  awfully  grieved 
and  alarmed  was  he.  Medical  advice  was  sought,  and  he  was  informed 
that  he  must  submit  to  a régimen  and  a course  of  alteratives.  This 
was  not  to  be  endured-  He  would  not  condescend  to  be  one  of  thosc 
willing 

“ Proptcr  vitam  vivendi  perderé  causas.” 

He  threw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  ate  on  as  well  as  he  could,*  but  his 
performances  gradually  decrcased,  and  his  spirit  sunk  witliin  him.  At 
length  he  callcd  one  morning  at  Lórd’s  (the  Swan),  where  he  dined, 
and  stated  to  the  waiter,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  should  not  try 
to  diñe  tlierc  that  day,  for  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  that  he  feared  he 
should  never  diñe  again  as  formerly,  and  that  it  was  horrible.  The 
waiter  sympathised  with  him  with  all  a waiter’s  sympathy  upon  a sub- 
ject  so  pathetic,  and  suggested  something  delicate  to  enter  into  treaty 
with  his  stoniach,  after  a series  of  protocols  of  burnt  brandy,  or  brandy 
and  soda  water.  Green  gave  his  heud  a melancholy  and  boding  shake, 
and  said  it  was  no  good. 

He  departed.  No  imuiediate  alarm  was  excited,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  “ladye  of  the  oid  oak  chest  but  when  he  liad  committed  the  un- 
precedented  absence  from  his  lodgings,  not  simply  of  one,  but  of  two 
nights,  the  boot-maker  carne  in  alarm  to  Lord's/to  inquire  after  his 
corrcct  and  punctual  lodger.  No  tidings  ! Lord’s  waiter  liad  al- 
ready  been  to  Oílley’s — no  tidings!  The  nlenipotentiaries  of  the 
taverns  and  lodging-house  met  daily  for  a weeic,  and  they  aided  their 
consultations  by  constant  reference  to  the  round  table  and  select  vestry 
of  Offley's,  and  to  the  square  table  near  the  window  and  its  frequenters 
at  Lord's. 

33ays  passed,  still  no  tidings  ! The  magistrates  were  now  visited  by 
the  persons  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  missing  man.  The 
recommendation  was,  that  the  pólice  should  be  employed  to  searcli  for 
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him,  and  advertisements  describing  liis  person  be  issued,  and  a reward 
offered  for  Information  respecting  liiui.  This  wüs  done.  No  tidings ! 
At  length,  after  the  expiration  of  nearly  a month  from  tbe  time  he 
disappeared,  his  body  was  found  near  Rotlierhithe.  The  watch  was  in 
the  fob, — the  pocket-book,  well  stored,  in  its  place, — and  all  his  re- 
cogniscd  personal  eíleets  ahout  hiin.  His  clothes  bore  no  mark  of  vio- 
lence,  ñor  did  his  corpse,  beyond  some  abrasions  about  the  liead  and 
face,  which  obvionsly  must  have  been  received  from  contad  with 
barge  or  vessel.  The  body  was  recognised  by  the  plenipotentiaries  who 
liad  conducted  the  inquiry  touching  his  fate.  The  verdict  of  the  Co- 
ronéis jury  was,  tc  Found  drowned and  it  remains  probably  for  tliat 
hour  wlien  no  secrets  shall  be  hid,  to  disclose  in  wliat  manner,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  he  met  his  fate. 

Everything  remained  in  his  lodgings  undisturbed.  No  paper  was 
left  beliind  him  either  to  illustrate  his  past  life,  or  indícate  bis  fnture 
inteiitions  or  posthumous  desires.  It  only  appcared  that  lie  had  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pouiids'  worth  of  stock  in  the  English  and 
French  funds ; while  tliere  seemed  reason  to  suppose  he  had  money 
invested  elsewhere.  His  neglected  sister  administered,  and  was  raised 
from  abject  poverty  to  useless  aflluence.  The  object  of  committing 
wealth  to  the  Iiands  of  sncli  people  is  inscrntable.  Who  can  here,  with 
reference  to  the  original  possessor  or  the  inheritor,  point  the  moral  ? 


TIIE  DEATH  OF  PIERS  DE  GAVESTON  .♦ 

BY  W1LLIAM  JONES. 

“ Now,  by  my  soul,  he  dies  ! Sir  Knights,  1 ,ve  sworn  ere  I depart, 

That  Arden’s  black  hound  shall  have  blood,  bis  teeth  shall  grind  his  heart ! 
The  scornftil  stripling  who  hath  daid  to  beard  me  to  my  face, — 

By  Heav’n,  it  makes  me  almost  mad  to  brook  such  foul  disgracc ! ” 

Fiercely,  and  with  impassiou’d  voice,  the  Eurl  of  Warwick  spoke, 

And  the  deep  tones  through  the  lofty  hall  a murmuriug  echo  woke  ; 

The  tliree  knights  sat  in  thouglitful  mood,  and  by  their  half-drawu  hreatli, 

It  seein'd  as  it  their  minds  were  one,  nml  their  resol  ve  was  death  ! 

'flien  rose  Earl  Arundel,  **  Methinks  Gaveston’s  fate  is  seal’d, 

But  there  are  things  of  grave  import,  I wcen,  sliould  he  rcveaPd  ; 

My  Lord  of  Beauchamp!  lead  us  fortli,  that  wc  ourselvcs  may  sce 
How  well  the  dainty  Gascón  and  thy  prison-hold  agree.” 

* # * * * 

On  the  mattress  of  a gloomy  cell,  in  Warwick’s  ancient  keep, 

Lay  a gallant  form,  and  comely  ciad,  wliose  eyes  were  clos’u  in  sleep  ; 

The  locks  fell  loosely  o’er  a brow  that  seem’d  surpassing  fair, 

Aml  features  that  had  lovely  been,  hut  for  their  haughty  air. 

A suiile  was  on  his  pallid  chcek,  a sneer  his  protul  lip  wore, — 

Was  he  thinking  of  some  courtly  fetc  lie  mingled  in  once  more? 

Dark  thoughts  have  veiPd  that  smile  in  sliade,  his  hands  are  dench’d — lie  raves! 
**  Ye  pnrt  me  from  my  royal  liego, — down,  down,  false  abject  slaves  ¡ ” 

He  waken'd  with  a start — his  naked  arm  had  touch'd  the  Steel 
That  hound  him  to  the  stony  Hoor,  on  which  was  plac’d  his  meal, 


* Piers  de  Gaveston,  although  guilty  of  man  y follies,  was  the  victim  of  gross 

treachery.  Confiding  in  a treaty,  hy  which  his  life  was  to  have  been  spared,  he 
bccame  the  dupe  of  Lords  Warwick,  Arundel,  Hereford,  &c.,  whose  kniglitly 
honour  had  been  pledged  for  its  fulfdment.  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, in  conjunction  with  the  others,  conveyed  him  to  his  own  crastle,  and  tlience 
to  Blacklow  Bill,  a milc  distaut,  where  lie  was  beheaded. 
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Rieli  lcaven,  with  the  choiccst  fruits  and  wines  ; but  all  in  vain, 

For  they  were  sprcad  beyond  his  reach,  to  mock  bis  burning  brain  ! 

The  door  creakM  harshly  on  its  liingc,  and  thcn  ’twas  open’d  wide. 

And  Gaveston  bcheld  the  knights  ad vanee,  with  3tate]y  pride, 

Tbeir  visors  scarce  conceal’d  the  iré  tluit  frorn  their  dark  eyes  burn’d, 

But,  unabash’d,  each  fiery  glance  the  prisoner  calrn  return’d. 

“ Methought  ye  would  not  wait  for  me  to  linger  o’er  yon  food, 

The  vulture  spurna  the  carrion  coid,  and  slacks  its  thirst  with  blood  I 
Come  on,  bola  tmitors  to  your  king  ! wrcak  all  your  rage  on  me, 

And  mimFring  him  who  scoms  ye  all,  complete  your  trcachery  ! ” 

Thcn  loudly  laughed  Earl  Ilereford — Cf  Ay,  cali  upon  your  king, 

And  see  if  Edward  to  thinc  aid  his  myrniídons  will  briug. 

The  childish  monarch  is,  like  thee,  a suppliant  for  lifc, 

And  soon  the  grave  will  hold  ye  both,  and  with  it  England’s  strife  ! ” 

The  words  carne  to  the  captive’s  sonl  wingM  as  a pois’nous  dart, 

The  head  buw’d  low  to  bidé  a toar,  a chilí  carne  oxr  his  lieart ! 

The  shuddering  frainc  too  plainly  told  the  fears  for  whicli  ’twas  moved  ; 

They  were  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  master  he  liad  lovd  ! 

<É  What,  whiuing  now  ! ” Lord  Bcauchamp  cried.  cc  Right  glad  I mu  ’tis  tlius 
The  cub,  in  tliinking  of  its  sire,  forgets  to  bark  at  us. 

W hat  say  yo,  lords,  to  this  rare  sport  ? The  singing-bird  is  nmtc, 

No  more  to  strain  o’er  wossail  cups,  or  sing  to  ludy’s  lute  ! ” 

As  a Hash  of  lightning  shoots  athwart  the  gloomy  folds  of  night, 

Or  a tiger  glaring  on  his  prey,  the  youth  surveyM  the  knight : — 

“ It  boots  thy  bravery  to  taunt  a captivo  in  thy  cell  ; 

But  were  I with  thee  in  the  field,  it  might  not  suit  so  well ! ” 

46  By  my  father’s  sword,”  the  Earl  replied,  « one  brief  hour  shall  not  pass 
Beforc  ye  view  the  field  ye  era  ve,  and  mingle  with  its  grass  ! 

And  oven  in  deatli  these  towers  of  mine  shall  ga/.c  upon  thee  still. 

Alount ! mount ! my  men,  and  lead  him  forth  : he  tlies  on  Blacklow  ííill  ! ” 
The  torchos  slied  a fitful  gleam,  as  fast  they  spread  along, 

And  the  night-winds,  rumed  by  the  tratnp,  pour’d  forth  a dirge-like  song. 

No  time  fo,r  pray’r — the  neck  was  bent — the  blade  hung  glitt’ring  o’er — 

44  My  king ! ” he  murmur’d  as  it  foll,— and  Gaveston  was  no  more  ! 

****** 

Oh  ! lonely  is  that  place  of  blood  ; a huge  cross  marks  the  site 
Wliere  fell  dishonour  stainM  the  shiclds  long  gain’d  in  valiant  fight. 

Ye  who  may  gazc  with  awc-strnck  soul  on  that  unlmllowM  spot," 

Mar  not  the  sleep  of  deatli ! — let  all  his  frailties  be  forgot ! 
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They  sleep  ! they  sleep,  tliose  knights  of  yorc, 
Amidst  catliedral  gloom, 

And  mould’ring  banners  drooping  o’er, 
Einblazon  forth  each  tomb  ! 

A (launtlcss  liost,  and  truc  as  bravo 
Was  that  chivalrous  race, 

Who  chosc  to  rest  in  Glory’s  grave, 

Tliuu  brook  with  life’s  disgracc  1 
They  live,  they  li ve,  those  warriors  bold, 

By  Time  itsclf  enshrinM  ; 

Their  deeds,  oft  sung  by  bards  of  oíd, 

Survive  in  deathless  mind  ! 

All  honourM  be  their  lmllow’d  dust. 

And  trcasuFd  each  high  ñame — 

They  left  it  in  their  country’s  trust  ; 

Raise  high  the  mecd  of  lame  ! 
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EDITED  AND  IDLUSTRATED  BY  ALFRED  CBOWQüiLL. 


The  two  Doctors — the  Lion  and  the  Lamb. 


“ II  y a plaisir  d\  tre  son  malade : et  j’aimerais  mieux  mourir  de  ses  remedes,  que 
de  guérir  de  ceux  d’uu  autre.” 

“ Throw  physic  to  the  dogs.” 

u The  phar maco  poda  is  the  primnry  book  necessary  to  be  studied  by  a young 
appren  tice.” — L u c as. 

u These  animáis  are  íül  very  lond  of  pulse." — Natural  llislory. 

“S’oan.  Entender  vous  le  Latín  ? 

Oeuonte.  Non. 

S’oax.  Deas  sanólas , estnc  oratio  latinos?  c liara,  oui.  Qu/irc?  Pourquoi  ? 
Quia  substantivo  et  adjectivum,  concordal  m yeneri , numerum  ct  cusas!  Voila, 
justemeut  ce  qui  fui t que  votre  filie  est  muette.” 

‘O  fitos  ¡ipa\vs  f)  de  T fxvrl  /atwepj/. 

“ Vita  brevis,  sed  urs  longa.” 

“ Signor  Dottore,  non  o’d  che  questa  dífferenza  fra  di  noi — mentre  che  voi  spng- 
linte  un  uomo  di  tutto  cío  che  possiede  e poi  lo  uccidete  ; noi  lo  uccidiamo  prima  e 
lo  spogliamo  dopo.” — The  Briyund  to  the  Doctor. 


“ De  mortuis  nil  uisi  bonum.” 

‘v  Your  only  thought  of  the  daul  must  be — how  to  bono  'cm.” 
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DOSE  THE  FIRST. 


E think  it  essential  to  the 
riglit  understanding  of  our 
views  to  commenceliy  a few 
definitions. 

ff  Doctor 99  and  a pliysic  '* 
are  two  terms  universally 
understood,  and  botli  too 
frequently  misapplied.  Now 
the  less  you  take  of  the  lat- 
ter,  the  better  for  you ; and 
the  more  the  former  talcos 
of  you, — tlie  worse  it  will 
prove  both  for  your  body 
and  your  purse. 

A <e  doctor 99  ¡s  a man 
dressed  in  black,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  (vvliich 
is  too  often  tlie  forerunner  of 
deutk,)  who  generally  goes 
abroud  armed  with  a stop- 
watch,  a lancet,  and,  latter- 
ly,  a stetlioscope. 

In  the  days  of  our  youth  he  was  wont  to  appear  in  a cocked-hat, 
with  an  amber-lieaded  cañe,  and  a small  mnff  for  bis  hands  ; but  in  these 
davs  of  rapid  progression  and  utilitarianism,  there  is  cnnsiderably  less 
personal  pretensión  — outwardly  — in  the  “ medical  adviser.” 


Bcing  licensed  to  cure  or  kill  (as  the  case  may  be),  bis  deeds  are 
never  investigated,  or  his  (presumed)  infallibility  called  into  question. 
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If  a man  die  under  the  infiiction  of  liis  remedies,  he  is  supposed  by 
law  to  have  fallen  a victim  to  the  malady.  He  liad  “ the  best  of  ad- 
vice,  poor  fellow  ! but  nothing  eould  save  him.”  IIow  consolatory  is 
this ! — and  yet  if  it  were  the  custom  to  summon  an  inquest  in  sueli 
cases,  and  a post-mortcm  examination  were  to  take  place,  how  fre- 
quently  and  justly  would  an  intelligent  jury  record  a verdict  of  “ Died 
of — the  Doctor  ! ” 

As  Boileau  writes  to  the  nephew  of  a certain  physieian  : — 

“ Ton  onde,  dis-tu,  Passassin, 

M’a  gucri  d’une  muladie  ? 

La  preuve  qu’il  ne  fut  jumáis  mon  médecin 
C’est  que— je  suís  encore  en  vie!” 

IIow  tnany  who  handle  the  pestle  and  mortar  are  only  litted  by  genius 
and  education  to  curry  a kod  and  mortar ! 

DOSE  THE  SECOND. 

u Truly,  1 have  found,’>  quoth  Panurge,  u a great  deal  of  good  in  the  counsel  of 
women,  chiefly  in  that  of  the  oíd  wives  amongst  them.” 

Ohl  women,  especially  among  that  invaluable  class  called  nurscs, 
are  famous  physicians, — that  is,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  verbal  pre- 
scriptions,  and  the  “ advice  gratis ” which  tliey  daiíy  distribute  to  the 
aíflicted. 

Their  potions,  it  is  truc,  generally  contain  ingredients  not  to  be 
found  in  the  pharmacopoeia ; but  being  more  palatable  tlian  the  c<  doc- 
toré stufF,"  they  are  consequently  more  popular. 

Their  contidence  in  their  infallible  remedies  induces  them  to  dose 
their  patients  “ right  and  left,”  (certainly  not  always  rightj)  and  in 
their  own  peculiar  eircle  they  are  “ most  esteemed  oíd  women.”  And 
indeed  there  are  many  practitioners  of  the  “ oíd  scliool,”  who  are  unir 
versally  esteemed  “ oíd  women,”  too,  by  the  new  school. 

A PARENTHETICAL  DIGRESSION. 

Deeply  impenetrated  witli  the  truth  of  the  aphorism,  that  “ VVhat- 
ever  is  useful  ought  to  be  generally  known,”  we  submit  the  following 
approved  and  celebrnted  “ domestic  medicines  " to  the  noticc  of  the 
aillicted. 

Antis  loquuníur : — 

A stick  o'  brimstone  wore  in  the  pocket  is  good  for  them  as  has 

cramps. 

A loadstone  put  on  the  place  wherc  the  pains  is,  is  beautiful  in  the 
rheumatiz. 

Cut  oíF  tlie  legs  of  a mole  and  tie  it  on  the  buzzorn,  and  yon  won't 
liave  no  more  fita. 

When  babbies  is  troubled  with  worms,  the  leastest  drop  o’  gin  give 
to  ’em  mornin  s fasting  will — kill  ’em  ! 

Warts,  if  ever  so  bad,  will  go,  if  the  spittle  ’s  used  fasting  o’  mornins. 
(So,  in  conseqiience,  if  mothers  lick  their  babbies  every  mornin'  afore 
breakfust,  it  '11  be  good  for  ’em  1) 

For  a coid  : — a basin  o'  water-gruel,  witli  half  a quartern  o’  oíd  rum 
in  it,  or  a quartern,  if  particular  bad,  with  lots  o’  brown  sugar,  going  to 
bed. 
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If  you've  got  tlie  hiccups,  pinch  one  of  your  wristes,  and  hold  your 
breath  while  you  count  sixty, — or  get  sótnehody  lo  malee  you  juvip  ! 

If  your  nose  bleeds,  pufc  the  street-door  key  down  your  back. 

If  you  have  a coid  in  the  liead,  and  your  nose  is  troublesome,  and 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  rub  the  bridge  witli  a morsel  o’  tullow. 

The  ear-acb.  Put  an  ing’un  in — your  ear  after  it  ’s  well  roasted. 


Among  the  Laplanders,  their  t(  medical  adviser”  is  a conjurar,  who 
utters  his  charms  and  incantations  in  a jargon  unintelligible  to  bis  pa- 
tient.  Even  in  our  enlightened  isle  the  physician  writes  down  in  hie- 
roglypliics,  witli  an  air  of  mystery,  certain  little  words,  (infiieted  witli 
incurable  contractions,)  which  are  onJy  to  be  deciphered  by  his  con- 
fedérate— the  apothecary. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  tliis  specious  appearance  of  necromancy,  we 
must  candidJy  confess  we  have  ever  understood  tliat  our  respectable 
M.D.'s  are — no  conjurors  ! 

Disease  is  to  the  doctor — nine  cases  out  of  ten — a riddle,  and  he 
proves  liimsclf  the  best  who  has  cunning  cnough  to  guess  it.  The 
glaring  fanlt  of  which  he  is  culpable  is,  tliat  he  will  not  “give  it  Up  ” 
when  he  finds  it  puzzles  liiin,  but  still  goes  on  groping  and  blundering 
in  the  dark.  To  be  sure  he  never  will  ñor  can  allow  tlmt  he  is  uble  to 
“ make  nothing  of  it  for  if  the  party  afllicted  witli  the  doctor  — the 
disease,  we  sliould  say — have  the  “ wherewitha],”  the  doctor  is  sure 
— to  derive  a great  deal  of  bcneíit  from  his  skilful  applications,  what- 
ever  contrary  results  may  happen  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

DOSE  THE  THIUD. 

“ Wliofiver  wishfis  to  learn  tho  bnsiness  of  a surgeon  or  apothecarv,  or  both  in 
one,  sliould  first  cousider  whether  he  has  talents,  abilities,  uud  learn  i ng  to  enahle 
hira  to  go  tlirough  the  dulies  of  a lahorious  profession  with  credit  to  liirnself,  and 
advantage  to  his  fellow  creatures.” — Tirocinium  Medicum. 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priately  written,  “ with  advantage  to  himself,  and  crcdit  (twelve 
months,  or  more)  to  his  fellow-creatures for  that  is,  after  all,  the 
buirs-eye  of  the  target  in  which  lie  must  shoot  his  arrow,  or  ruther 
stick  his  lancet. 

A y ou th  who  has  il  walked  the  hospitals,”  and  spent  I don’t  know 
how  much ” in  cigars  and  “ coid  witliout,”  must,  according  to  the  canon 
of  the  lirst  law  of  naturc,  self-preservation,  begin  to  “ look  about  kim,” 
as  soon  as  the  painfnl  process  of  “ trituratio,"  or  “ grinding,”  lias  en- 
abled  him  to  pass  his  examination. 

He  must  take  eare  not  to  let  friends  or  relatives  “ steal  a prcscrip- 
tion,”  but  cliarge  them  all-  As  for  friendship  and  love,  tliey  are  poet- 
ical  fancies  that  he  ought  to  root  out  of  his  brain  (if  he  have  any)  as 
speedily  as  possible.  A “ Temple  to  Friendship,  &c.”  and  a “ Temple 
to  Love,”  are  sheer  nonsense,  and  all  tliese  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  ought  to  be  eradicated, — they  stand  in  the  way  of  business. 

ct  Admuvcunlur  hirudines  ij.  lempori  utrique” — apply  two  leeches  to 
each  temple,  — which  is  tantamount  to  saying,  Fiat  venceseclio, — blccd 
*em  ! And  if  a man  cannot  bleed  his  friend  or  his  relative,  wlioni  ought 
lie  to  bleed  ? 

Wlien  just  commeiicing  busiuess>  he  sliould  be  very  accommodating, 
— (uccept  invitations  or  presenta — in  fact,accept  anything  but  bilis) — 
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and,  as  lie  inust  liuve  winc  to  ofter  his  genteel  visitera,  he  will  of 
coursc,  in  return  for  his  bottles,  take, pro  re  nata,  occasionally  a dozen 
or  two  of  wine  of  any  patient  who  is  in  sero  Indis  vinoso — in  the  wine 
wa\f  i 

Sliould  he  he  invited  by  any  respectahle  family  to  a party,  which  his 
rank  and  profession  entitle  liim  to  expect,  he  must  be  particularly  cir- 
cumspect  in  his  conduct  and  conversation. 

If  lie  has  the  voice  of  a Lablache,  he  onght  not  to  sing,  or  he  may  be 
considcred  “ vox  et  preterca  nikiV * 

If  he  can  dance,  he  must  refrain  from  the  temptations  of  Terpsi- 
cliore.  The  gallopade  and  the  gallipot  are  the  antipodes  of  eacli  otlier. 

If  he  play  the  flute  (according  to  the  fellows  of  Guy*s)  like  a Ni- 
cholson  or  a Drouct,  let  liirn  not  attempt  even  an  accompaniment  to  the 
piano,  or  it  may  be  nncliaritably  supposed  he  is  better  aequainted  witli 
the  scales  of  music  tlian  the  shop  scales,  and  he  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
weighed  accordingly  in  the  opinión  of  his  audienee.  Do  not,  therefore, 
let  kim  blow  the  ilute,  lest  he  be  blown  upon. 

In  fine,  all  tliese  accomplishments  are  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  his 
profession,  and  will  lowcr  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  patients,  or  to 
be  patients. 

In  conversation  he  may  be  polite  and  gentlemanly,  courteous,  cool, 
and  collected,  and  even  be  permitted  to  aspire  as  high  as  the  compli- 
mentary. 

He  may  take  a liand  at  cards,  if  his  circumstances  will  permit  him 
to  lose,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  an  adept.  In  respect  of  his 
gratuitous  morning  visiters  let  him  pay  every  attention. 

To  the  oíd  women,  in  particular,  let  him  show  a marked  civility. 
Tliere  is  many  a medical  man  who  owcs  his  carriage  to  the  good  report 
of  oíd  women.  It  is  really  wonderfnl  liow  very  favourably  they  take 
the  virus  of  fiattery  when  inoculated  by  a skilful  operator.  They  are 
peripatetic  advertiscments,  and  frequently  rccommend  tlie  <e  nice  young 
man  ” to  a respectahle  family. 

In  first  accouchements,  their  recommendation  as  nurses  goes  an  im- 
mense  way. 

“ N¡1  sino  labore — ct  labor  ipse  voluptas 
therefore  let  him  take  care  to  give  the  said  nurses  the  customary  sliil- 
lings  out  of  the  guineas,  if  he  is  fortúnate  enough  to  toucli  that  coiu  in 
the  plural,  and  repclulur  (repeat  the  dose)  if  necessary.  As  oíd  Dr.  L. 
was  wont  to  observe,  “ I liave  almost  invariably  reaped  guineas  for  the 
shillings  I have  sown  in  that  way.*' 

If  all  his  <f  talents,  abilities,  and  learning/*  should  fail  to  procure 
him  bread  in  the  profession  to  which  he  is  bred,  he  must  have  recourse 
to  the  desperóte  act  of  advertising, — the  dernier  ressort  of  a doctor  in 
despair.  We  do  not  mean  the  insertion  of  a tliree  shiUing  and  six- 
penny  paragraph  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  or  Post,  commencing 
“ Wanted  patients/*  &c.  — that  would  he  infra  dig . : for,  although  he 
may  be  “ out  of  paticncc he  must  not  publish  his  case  to  a discerní ng 
public,  who  will  indubitably  attribute  his  lamentable  condition  rather 
to  a want  of  skill  than  to  the  true  cause.  No ; he  must  take  up  the 
well-worn  stump  of  his  goose-quill,  and  write  or  compile  a book  ! The 
subject  must  be  one  of  general  importarme : — “ Podugra,”  “ Strabis- 
mus/*  or  some  nervous  disorder,  (the  nerves  are  the  strings  which  are 
played  upon  the  most  effectively  (lucratively)  by  the  profession,)  or, 
“ Diseases  incident  to,**  &c.  ^c. 
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Let  him  adora  the  title-page  (gild  tlic  pill  as  it  were)  with  some  apt 
qiiotation  from  Paracelsus,  Hippocrates,  or  Galea ; or  snateh  a pearl  of 
the  kiad  from  somebody  else's  book,  who  has  liad  the  trouble  of  divine: 
for  it  ia  the  ocean  of  somebody  else's  aoaseuse.  Allix  “ Member  of 
the  Royal  Gollete  of  Surgeons,”  at  full  length,  after  the  ñame,  and 
dedícate  the  precious  composition  to  some  leading  member  of  the  pro- 
fession,  with,  or  without  permissioa, — whicli  latter  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  case,  — for  they  general ly  “smoke  " the  a finir;  expericnce  has 
couclied  their  eyes,  and  they  “see  through  it  but  with  the  public 
the  <f  tliing"  takes  admirably ; especially  if  he  append  some  remarka- 
ble  cases,  and  explain  the  treatment  and  cure  with  all  due  precisión, — 
which  he  may  readily  acquire  from  some  of  the  clinicals. 

If  he  do  uot  feel  quite  “ up  ” in  his  English  composition,  he  may  get 
it  corrected  by  some  poor  devil  of  a schoolmaster,  in  return  for  a few 
boxes  of  unguentum  citrinum,  gratuitously  presented  in  cases  of  “ tinca 
capitiSy”  which  ivill  get  into  the  boys'  heads  wlien  nothing  else  will. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  printed  in  five  editions  of  fifty  each, 
will  go  a great  way,  (like  cantharides,  spread  thinly,)  and  perliaps 
dr  a iv  ! 

This  fftrick  of  the  trade”  sometimes  proves  an  excellent  hit;  and, 
with  hypochondriacs  particularly,  it  is  very  often  like  fly-fishing  — for 
they  actually  spring  out  of  their  element,  and  are  caught  by  (not  the 
hook,  but)  the  book. 

They  buy  the  book : there  comes  immediate  profit.  They  find  a 
case  described,  so  “ exactly  similar  ” to  their  own,  tliat  they  are  actually 
in  a fever  till  they  have  consulted  the  talented  author.  That  fee  is 
the  first  dot  of  the  line : it  only  remains  for  the  practitioner  to  con- 
tinué it.  In  some  maladies  there  is  really  no  seeing  the  end  of  it. 

For  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  Scc.  are  really  gregarious ; sympathy 
brings  the  suíferers  together,  as  if  by  making  a sort  of  joint-stock  of 
their  ai  1 mente,  they  imagined  they  derived  some  alleviation  of  their 
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disorders  ; volubly  communicating  the  diagnostics,  symptoms,  & c.  of 
their  maladies ; opposing  tlieir  labial  complaints  agaiust  tlieir  corporeal, 
and  thus  eiuleavouring,  by  a kind  of  counter-irritation , to  procure  re- 
lief, — according  to  thc  most  approved  principies  of  the  celebrated  St. 
John  Long ; who  played  a rubber  in  the  game  of  life,  and  dealt  so 
adroitly  that  he  always  won. 

DOSE  THE  FOURTíI. 

w Nous  autres  grand  médecins,  nons  connoissons  d’abord  les  dioses.1* 

A physician — an  M.T). — whether  by  favour  of  the  College,  or  a Ger- 
mán diploma,  which,  like  thc  sausages,  may  be  purchased  by  the  pound 

(sterling)  from  the  University  of  11 , or  13 , or  any  otlier  me- 

dico-factory, — a physician  inust  have  a respectable  domicile;  (he 
should  have  a carriage,  and  a servant  in  livery  ;)  ercdit  with  liis  tailor  ; 
suavity  and  gravity  in  equal  parts,  and  a bkass  plate  on  the  door. 
Thus  fitted,  he  may  caten  a guinea  now  and  then  ; but  the  gratis  line 
pays  extraordinarily  well  if  he  be  an  adept. 

A young  beginner  must  do  something,  or  somebody ; for,  unless  he 
has  the  digestive  organs  of  a chameleon,  the  twenty-one  parts  of 
oxygen  and  seventy-nine  of  nitrogen  composing  the  air  we  breathe/* 
will  not  support  the  disciple  of  Iíippocrates. 

But  we  were  about  to  give  a few  hints  concerning  the  gratuitous. 
Now  tliis  is  a “ trick,”  by  which,  if  he  can  play  his  cards  prudently,  he 
is  sure  of  turning  up  trumps ; in  fact,  he  has  the  game  in  his  h'ands. 
Like  many  otlier  tricks,  however,  this  requires  a clever  confedérate ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  must  select  an  intelligent  chemist,  to  whom  lie 
must  refer  his  grateful  patients  for  the  preparation  of  his  prescriptions, 
— all  marked  with  the  precautionary  N.T.  S.  N.*  Of  course, fc  there 
is  a peculiar  drug  or  a preparation  iu  the  prescription  which  is  only  to 
be  obtained  genuine  at  Mr.  What  Vhis-name's  shop." 

Tlie  patient  makes  a bow  or  a courtesy  (masculine  or  feniinine,  as 
the  gender  may  be),  and  is  f<  so  obleeged”  to  the  kind-hearted,  bene- 
volent,  philanthropic  doctor,  and  straightway  ]>osts  to  the  confedérate, 
who  charges  “ according  to  agreement/*  having  to  divide  the  profits 
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with  the  physician,  at  tlie  modérate  rate  of  ten  sliilliiigs  in  the  pound, 
still  reserving  to  himself  a handsome  profit,  as  drugs  and  Chemicals 
eost  “ next  to  notliing:” — ex.  gr. : 

R Antim.  Tart.  gr.  iv. 

Syrupi  libreados,  5j. 

Aquae  Parre,  ^yj.  Capt.  3j.  ter  quotidie. 

for  wliich  he  charges  two  shillings,  yielding  a clear  profit  of  one  shil- 
ling  and  ten-pence,  which,  after  deducting  fifty  per  cent.,  leaves  a 
balance  of  eleven-pence. 

A man  may  do  an  excellent  stroke  of  bnsinessin  tliis  way  in  a popu- 
lous  neighbourhood,  not  only  feathering  his  nest  (with  the  down  of  the 
gecsc  he  humanely  plucks  without  the  least  pain,  none  of  tliem  being 
sensible — of  the  deplnmation),  lint  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a ñame 
for  his  disinterested  philanthropy. 

DOSE  THE  FIFTH. 

If  he  find  all  his  acquirements  are  likely  to  lie  hid,  and  be  neglected 
— whicli  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  those  whose  modesty  ec piala 
their  capability  — the  young  doctor  must  blow  the  trumpet  and  beat 
the  drum,  after  the  fashion  of  the  mountebanks  and  travelling  quacks 
of  oíd. 


In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  lie  must  cut  the  general  andapproved 
practice  of  the  faculty,  and  start  some  abstird  system  of  curing  certain 
diseases  incident  to  the  human  Arame,  and  let  the  world  into  the  secret 
of  his  local  hubitation  and  his  ñame  through  the  médium  of  a public 
lecture. 
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If  he  have  no  genius  for  invention,  let  liim  import  somc  Germán 
humbug  of  tlie  first  quality,  sucli  as, 

HomceopatliVí  or  the  pea-and-thimble  rig  ; or, 

Ilydropathy,  or  water- witcliery ; or, 

Mesmerism,  the  great  attraction  of  the  present  scason ; or  anything 
else  wltli  tlie  mystie  termináis,  patín/  or  isni:  the  more  ridiculons  the 
better. 

u Lursquc  le  médccin  fait  rire  le  malade,  c’cst  le  mcillcur  signé  da  monde.” 

Strabismus,  for  instance,  may  catch  the  cross-9 ye  of  many,  and  mahe 
them — smile  ; or,  Orthopedia  may  cause  the  lame  to — hall  ! 

At  ali  events  tC  en  avant  ” must  be  bis  motto ; neck  or  nothing, — the 
doctora  (the  Pim ,ers  of  the  Conslitution  /) (e mtisl  live,*'  although  (as  a 
cynical  magiatrate  once  said  to  an  impostor  when  he  expressed  the 
same  sentiment,)  we  “ do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it ! ” 


“ A sure  application  when  the  coid  is  severe.” 


DOSE  THE  SIXTH. 

PRESCRIPTIO.  AD  MEDIOOM  FOItMANDUM. 

R Saponis  mollis — libram  imam. 

JEris  alieni — quantum  ex  amicis  suis  proeurandum  sit. 

Couscicntim  (tela  elástica) — scrupulum,  si  opus  erit. 

Manus  muliebris — taetum  eruditum. 

Cordura  lconis — unum. 

Lyneeoruui  oculorum — dúos  rectos , si  sic  possit  et  rectb  ad  nuramos 
conspicientes. 

Coufeetionis  Latiiue  li liguas  (vulgo  caninas) — granulum. 

Curriculum  eum  aurigario  vel  tigre — pro  vehículo. 

Hrec  in  ordinem  cant&  et  callidb  redigonda  sunt  ct  fiunt  rciuediatori  cuique 
remedium  dulce  decorum  eílicnxque. 
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PRESCRIPTION.  TO  MAKK  A FORMIDABLE  DOCTOR. 

Take  of  soft  soap — one  pound. 

“ Tin,”  alias  cash — as  inucli  as  he  can  procure  from  bis  frienrls. 
Cousdcnce  (güín  elastic) — a scruple,  if  nccdful. 

A blue-stockmg’s  liami. 

A lion’s  heart — one. 

Of  lynx’s-eyes — two  sharp  ones  ; i f possi  ble  lookin xtíruight  at  the  ubhmt." 
A mouthful  of  mixcd  Latin  (vulgarly  called  Dog-Latin). 

A “pill-box,”  or  chaise,  with  a coadunan,  or  a tigcr— for  a vehicle. 

These  are  to  be  euimingly  uud  c&utiously  combined,  and  will  bencfit  the  doctor, 

if  not  the  putient. 


DOSE  THE  SEVENTH. 

Courteous  Reader  ! — We  are  well  aware  tbat,  after  all  we  liave 
so  cleverly  described  and  proscribed,  you  will  still  seek  as  engerí  v as 
ever  the  prescription  of  the  “ gentleman  in  black.” 

The  uninitiated,  who,  in  the  bclief  they  liave  a genitis  for  galenicals, 
are  fond  of  dosing,  may  dose  themselves;  or,  if'they  must  dabble  in 
“ doctoring " others,  let  them  limit  tlicir  practice  to  the  sick,  and 
leave  the  well  alune,  or — tliey  may  “kick  the  buckel” 

JPhysic  is  the  lnxury  of  the  rich.  The  artificial  life  they  lead  re- 
quires  all  the  aid  uf  tonics,  stimulants,  and  narcotics,  to  niake  tbat  life 
worth  ; their  maladies  are  commonly  the  result  of  matice  prepense. 
With  the  poor,  aecident,  or  the  dietary  which  sharp  necessity  and  lean 
misery  (two  poor  devil  guardians)  dolé  out  with  the  concentrated  stin- 
giness  of  twenty  step-mothers,  is  the  primary  cause  of  disease.  There 
is,  however,  one  favou rabie  feature  in  the  position  of  the  latter, — they 
rarely  get  more  than  they  require  either  of  food  or  pliysie. 

The  rich  almost  invariably  sufFer  from  the  superabundan  ce  of  botli. 
But  all  the  world  is  more  or  less  fond  of  being  “ doctored.”  Why? 
Credulity  is  the  offspring  of  Ignorance,  and  the  prey  of  Cnnning, 
and — 

u Surdjr  the  plcasurc  is  as  great 
In  being  clieutcd  as  to  chcat.” 


u Wliéh  taken  to  be  well  silaben.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Iii  which  Savagc,  during  an  interesting  interview,  obtains  a half-confessión,  which 
enables  him  to  bcar  uj>  against  his  misfortunes.  With  other  inatters. 

Thank  God  for  everything!  but  most  carnestly  do  I render  tlianks 
to  Him  for  this,  that  having  been  pleased  to  visit  me  with  many  af- 
flictions,  lie  has  endued  me  witli  strength  of  mind  to  bear  them.  In 
my  worst  triáis  I never  bated  a jot  of  heurt  or  hope,  or  souglit  by 
that  which  some  people  cali  patience,  others  resignation,  and  I 
weakness,  to  spare  my  owri  shoulder  wlien  the  wheel  was  to  be  got 
out  of  the  slough.  Away,  then,  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  ! I liad 
lost  his  friendship  by  no  fanlt  of  my  own  ; let  me  say,  rather,  he  had 
capriciously  recalled  it.  Snrely,  his  friendship  could  be  of  little 
valué,  wko  so  easily  lent,  and  so  lightly  rcclaimed  it.  No — I could 
not  think  that ; but,  as  was  usual  with  me,  and  as  it  is  with  the 
wrorld  at  large  on  like  occasions,  I easily  satisfied  myself  that  I was 
altogether  right,  and  that  my  patrón  was  entirely  wrong. 

One  circumstance,  which  I learned  the  next  morning,  assured  me 
of  this,  while  it  banished  the  resentment  from  my  breast,  which 
other wise  I nüght  liave  indulged — a brief  anger  in  any  case  it  must 
llave  been  that  I could  have  borne  in  my  bosom  against.  a man  whom 
I so  much  loved,  and  whom,  I think,  no  human  being  could  hate. 
■Mr-  Addison  was  then  lying  dead.  Steele  must  have  known  this 
calamity  at  our  interview  on  the  yesterday.  The  deatli  of  this  great 
man — for  great  he  was  (let  him  who  doubts  it  ask  Mr.  Pope,  but  for 
■whom  none  had  doubted) — I could  well  believe  carne  like  u stroke 
of  thunder  tipon  his  friend,  who  reverenced  him  almost  to  idolatry. 
Sir  Richard  wras  not  himself  when  he  taxed  me  with  ingratitude. 
He  would  in  time,  and  in  a short  time  too,  do  me  and  himself 
justice.  Steele,  then,  must  have  his  will.  Our  acquaintance  was  at 
an  end.  Rut  in  one  point,  to  me  the  most  vital  of  all,  my  own  will 
must  be  consulted  and  followed:  which  was,  that  Elizabeth  Wilfred 
should  fulffl  lier  original  destiny,  and  be  consigned  to  no  other  arias 
than  my  own. 

I had  never  known  a father,  and  therefore  could  not  be  supposed 
to  understand  very  clearly,  or  to  recognise  with  much  submission, 
the  moral  authority  of  a parent,  or  the  ixtent  to  which  it  may  be 
en  forced.  It  was  not  resentment  against  Sir  Richard  that  aided  my 
belief  that  I had  a perfect  right  to  obtain  possession  of  his  daughter, 
even  against  his  declared  will,  more  particularly  as  that  will  had 
been  once  declared  in  my  favour.  There  seemed  a special  fitness  in 
the  match  which  fitness,  beyond  question,  had  in  the  first  instance 
suggcsted  itself  to  her  father.  It  is  trae  I was  born  heir  to  an  earldom, 
and,  but  for  one  Earlj  had  taken  the  title  and  estáte  of  another;  bnt 
a cursed  retrospective  Act  of  Parliament  had  illegitimated  me.  I 
gloried  that  it  had  done  so,  ñor  was  it  a cursed  act,  since  equalled  in 
vol.  xi.  2 A 
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fate  with  Elizabeth  from  the  first,  I shared  that  blank  cast  of  fortune 
witli  her. 

I inade  it  my  business  to  lie  in  wait  for  Lucas,  whom  I liad  not 
seen  for  sorae  vears,  and  who  was  now  become  a very  oíd  man. 
After  sevcral  days'  strict  and  unwearied  watch,  I lightecl  upon  the 
ancient  steward,  and  making  myself  known,  led  him  away  to  an  ad- 
joining  tavern. 

“ Eli ! what!  what ! ” said  be,  after  I had  with  some  difficulty 
explaincd  myself,  — for  Lucas  was  somewhat  deaf,  — “ want  me  to 
give  this  letter  to  Misa  Elizabeth  ? 99 

My  letter,  I assured  him,  merely  contained  a requcst  tliat  Miss 
Wilfred  would  honour  me  with  an  interview  of  a few  minutes. 

“ And  where's  that  to  be?'1  cried  Lucas,  repeating  the  question 
two  or  three  times.  " She  goes  nowhere  without  an  eye  upon  her ; 
you  know  whose  eye:  it  sees — it  sees.” 

“If  Misa  Wilfred  should  consent  to  see  m^’  said  I,  “surely, 
my  oíd  friend,  we  can  evade  Mrs.  Brett’s  vigilance  for  a few  mi- 
nutes. You  will  raanage  that  for  me,  I know.  Meantime,  you  will 
del  i ver  that  letter  ? ” 

He  brought  me  a reply  on  the  folio wing  morning.  The  dear  girl 
could  not  conceive  what  I could  liave  to  communicate  to  her  — she 
had  heard  of  my  quarrel  with  her  father,  and  deplored  it  — wfould 
willingly,  if  she  knew  how,  assist  a reconciliation  between  us  — was 
fearful  í could  not  be  admitted  to  my  mother's  house  — and  finally 
consented  to  grant  me  five  minutes,  if  Mr.  Lucas  thought  it  could  be 
contríved  with  safety  to  me  and  to  himself. 

At  the  appointed  minute  I was  at  the  door,  and  was  cautiously 
admitted  by  Lucas  himself,  who  had  bcen  on  the  watch  at  one  of  the 
narrow  Windows  at  its  side. 

“ Follow  me  to  the  back  room,”  said  he  ; “ yon  mustn’t  stay  long. 
My  lady  may  be  upon  us  before  we  ’re  aware.  Miss  Elizabeth,”  he 
added,  throwing  open  the  door,  “here  is  the  young  gentleman. 
Mind  !”  in  a whisper  to  me  as  he  returned,  “no  kissing,  or  I shall 
be  sure  to  hear  it.  I ’ve  got  my  Sunday  ears  on  to-day.” 

I cntered,  and  approached  Miss  Wilfred  with  great  respect.  She 
extended  her  hand  frankly,  but  in  a slight  confusión.  Iler  hand 
trembled  as  she  withdrew  it,  which  was  on  the  instant,  and  gently. 
I wished  I had  detained  it. 

“ Madam,”  said  I,  when  we  were  seated,  and  after  some  hesitation, 
“the  kind  note  you  were  so  generous  as  to  return  in  reply  to  mine, 
informs  me  of  your  knowledge  of  the  unhappy  misunderstanding 
between  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  myself.” 

“ I was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  my  father  say  he  had  reason  to  be 
offended  with  you,”  she  replied  ; “ butl  cannot  believe  thathis  anger 
will  be  of  long  continuance.  He  did  not  speak  of  its  cause.” 

“ Calumnies,  madam,  with  which  his  ear  has  been  abused  by 
certain  enemies  of  mine,  of  whom  I have  many.” 

€t  I hope  you  are  mistaken  there,  as  I ain  sure  my  father  is  in  his 
judgment  of  you.  So  young  a gentleman,  surely,  can  have  made 
but  few  enemies.” 

“ Pardon  me,  Miss  Wilfred,”  said  I,  smiling,  “ foes  are  like  fools, 
— one  is  the  cause  of  many.  I believe  you  know  that  I have  one 
enemy  in  the  world.” 

She  sighed,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

ec  Of  her  it  is  not  proper  that  I should  speak,”  I resumed ; “ the 
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best  I can  liope  from  lier  is  hcr  indifference.  But  in  your  father  I 
have  lost  a friend ; and,  indeed,  madam,  were  I as  rich  in  friends  as 
I am  poor,  I could  not  aflfbrd  so  heavy  a loss.” 

c<  I am  greatly  concerned,”  she  answered,  and  she  looked  so ; “ and 
if  1 knew  how  I could  with  propriety — ” She  hesitated. 

“ I will  not  tax  your  goodness,  dear  Miss  Wilfred,*'  said  I,  and  / 
hesitated.  I was  about  coming  to  a point  upon  wliich  I had  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  satisfied,  but  whicn,  now  the  moment  was  come, 
I dreaded  to  touch  upon.  But  it  must  be,  nevertheless.  So  fair  an 
opportunity  I could  hardly  expect  to  be  accorded  to  me  again. 

“ If  I deplore,  as,  upon  my  honour,  I do/'  I rcsumed,  “ the  error 
Sir  Richard  Stcele  lies  under,  and  which  has  induced  him  to  alter 
his  opinión  of  me,  because  I lose  thereby  the  advantage  of  his  counsel 
and  his  conversation,  you  may  conceive,  madam,  how  much  more  I 
lament  that  error,  when  I tell  you  that  it  has  not  only  caused  him  to 
withdraw  the  friend,  but  to  assume  the  enemy.  Your  father,  ma- 
dato," — I trembled  a little  here,  and  looked  calf-like,  I daré  say, — 
“your  father,  madam,  designed  me  to  be  the  happiest  man  breathing, 
and  now  has  it  in  contemplation  to  render  me  the  most  miserable/' 

I raised  my  eyes  respectfully  to  her  face,  How  beautifully  silly 
she  appeared  at  that  moment ! 

r<  I do  not  understand  " — faltering  — “ what  you  mean,  Mr.  Sa- 
vage/' 

“ Did,  then,  Miss  Wilfred  never  liear  of  a — ''  (c.onfound  me  if  I 
could  lay  my  tongue  upon  the  right  word) — “ of  a certain — gracious 
intention  on  his  part  to  makc  me  more  supremely  blest  tlian — ” (no 
— I could  not  utter  play-jargon  to  her) — <€  to  make  me  happy,  dear 
madam, — most  happy/' 

Her  blushes  told  me  that  my  meaning  was  understood.  “ My  fa- 
ther is  a very  strange  man,  Mr.  Savage,  and — •" 

“ And  a very  good  and  generous  one/’  said  I,  quickly ; “ ñor  is 
bis  danghter  less  good  and  generous.  Oh,  madam  ! if  I could 
kope— '' 

“ 1 must  obey  my  father  in  all  things,”  she  replied  with  some  de- 
mureness. 

“ And  would  Miss  Wilfred  have  obeyed  her  father,  had  he  com- 
mamled  her  to  make  good  his  intention,  — for  she  alone  could  have 
fulfilled  it?  Forgive  me ; I fear  I am  too  presumptuous.” 

There  was  something  at  fault  with  the  bosom  of  her  gown.  She 
replied,  bashfully,  after  a short  pause,  u I must  not  answer  your 
question.  My  duty  to  my  father  forbids  it.  I am  fearful  I have 
acted  very  indiscreetly  in  consenting  to  see  you  without  his  know- 
ledge,  as  it  must  be  without  his  approbation,  should  he  learn  that 
I have  done  so.  I will,  however,  repeat  that  I am  grieved  that  Sir 
Richard  should  have  conceived  a false  opinión  of  you,  and  that  I 
am  sure  it  is  a false  one.  Oh  ! Mr.  Savage  ! endeavour  to  regain  his 
esteem,  and  to  secure  it.  Your  merit  entitles  you  to  the  friendship 
of  so  exceden t a man  as  my  father/' 

She  feared  she  had  said  too  much,  and  paused,  averting  her  face 
in  confusión.  It  was  this,  and  not  her  words,  which  however  con- 
voy ed  some  hone,  that  filled  me  with  tran sport. 

“ A time  will  come,  madam,”  said  I,  “ when  Sir  Richard  Steele 
may  not  consider  me  as  one  altogether  unworthy  of  his  friendship, 
and  when  he  may  derive  some  pleasure  from  the  reflection  that  he 
once  lent  me  his  countenance.  It  is  time  that  I should  begin  to 
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justify  the  opinión  he  has  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  my  abilities. 
My  vanity,  perhaps,  induces  me  to  believe  tliat  I uiay  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Your  good  wishes  towards  tliat  end  will  enable  me  to  bear 
up  against  the  difticulties  which  I foresee  will  beset  me.” 

“ Indeed  you  have  them,  then,”  she  replied,  with  animation.  “ I 
am  sure,”  she  addcd,  looking  down,  “ I ought  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  happiness  of  Mr.  Savage.” 

“ I can  lorgive  Mrs.  Brett  her  cruelty,  since  it  is  the  occasion  of 
your  goodness  towards  me,”  I returned.  “ It  will  indeed  sustain 
me  if — one  question,  I beseech  you.  I know  I am  too  bold,  but — 
there  is  a gentleman  who  calis  himself  my  friend:  he  may  be  so. 
He  is  also  acquainted  with  my  mother ; her  friend  too,  I believe.  His 
ñame  is  Sinclair.” 

She  started,  and  flushed  crimson,  but  presently  became  very  palé. 
“ JMr.  Sinclair  is  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Brett — ” She  paused,  and  then 
added,  “ He  is  no  friend  of  mine.  I have  my  troubles  as  well  as 
yourself,  sir.  Indeed,  I am  very  unhappy.” 

At  this  moment  Lucas  burst  into  the  room.  I could  have  run  the 
oíd  booby  through  for  his  ill-timed  interruption.  Miss  Wilfred  aróse 
in  great  alarm. 

“ Iíere  she  comes  — here  she  is  — here  she  will  be  in  a minute,” 
cried  Lucas.  “ I know  the  creak  of  her  carriage-wheels  a mile  off. 
Miss  Elizabeth,  run  up  stairs.  Savage,  creep  under  that  table.” 

“ Pray,  madam,”  said  I,  “ be  not  alarmed.  Let  me  hand  you  to 
the  door.  Lucas,  I am  waiting  to  see  the  Colonel.” 

“The  coach  has  passed — passed  the  door.  A false  alarm  ! II ur- 
rah  ! ” and  the  oíd  fellow  threw  up  his  leg.  “ But  oh  ! I thought  my 
lady  would  give  me  a shaking  to-day,  and  so  she  has.  Get  you  gone, 
— get  you  gone.  We  ’ll  contrive  better  another  time.” 

“ But  five  minutes  longer,”  said  I,  “ and  I am  gone.  Leave  the 
room,  Lucas  but  he  kept  his  place  sturdily. 

“The  oíd  gentleman  is  frightened,”  said  Elizabeth.  “We  must 
part  now.”  She  approached  me,  and  placed  her  hand  in  mine  with 
a captivating  ingenuousness.  “ Mr.  Savage,”  said  she,  “ it  were  af- 
fectat.ion,  and  of  affectation  I hope  I shall  never  he  guilty,  were  I to 
pretend  ignorance  of  the  purport  of  your  question,  or  of  your  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  see  me.  Best  assured  that  the  'welfare  of  Mr.  Sa- 
vage %vill  cause  no  one  greater  pleasure  than  it  w ill  bring  to  Elizabeth 
Wilfred.  And  why  should  I not  add,  if  it  will  be  a satisfaction  to 
you  to  hcar  it  from  me,  that  Mr.  Sinclair  can  never  be  more  to  me 
than  he  is  at  this  moment.  I will  never  be  the  wiíe  of  Mr.  Sinclair.” 
I raised  her  hand  to  my  lips  in  a rapture,  and  bestowed  I know 
not  how  many  kisses  upon  it. 

She  courtesyed  lowly  to  me  as  I retired,  w ith  u look  of  regard  — I 
can  cali  it  no  more — which  slione  in  my  heart  for  many  a wreary  day 
afterwards. 

Perhaps  a man  is  never  more  in  favour  with  himself,  or  may  be 
more  readily  excused  for  being  so,  than  w'hen  he  believes  that  he  has 
created  a tender  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  a beautiful  and  amiable 
girl.  “Sir  Richard  Steele,  your  most  obedient,” — “Mrs.  Brett, 
your  very  humble  servant,”  said  I,  betwfeen  my  clenched  teeth,  — 
clenched  with  excess  of  transporting  triumph,  as,  with  rapt  eyes 
and  fascinated,  I gazed  upon  the  dwelling  in  which  my  beloved  girl 
was  enshrined.  “ I deliglit  in  the  malice  of  the  one,  since,  but  for 
it,  Elizabeth  perhaps  hací  never  loved  me ; I rejoice  in  the  anger  of 
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the  other,  since  without  it  I had  perhaps  never  known  liow  much  I 
was  loved.” 

At  lengtli  I tore  myself  away,  and  betook  myself  to  Myte’s,  not  to 
impart  the  cause  of  ni  y happiness,  but  to  make  it  apparent  that  my 
recent  reverse  of  fortune,  which  had  doubtless  been  communicated 
by  Langley,  had  in  nowise  depressed  my  spirits,  or  disturbed  my 
equanimity.  Hcre,  if  anything  could  have  added  to  my  perfect  feli- 
city,  it  would  have  been  the  sight  of  my  friend  Gregory,  evidently 
established  in  the  good  graces  of  the  whole  family. 

Gregory  and  I wént  away  together.  As  we  walked,  I made  him 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  at  my  interview  with  Elizabeth. 
The  circumstances  of  liis  own  condition  caused  him  to  sympathize 
with  my  feelings  more  warmly  than  otherwise  he  could  have  done, 
and  to  announce  confidently  a successful  termination  to  my  suit,  now, 
as  lie  conceived,  íairly  begun. 

“ But,”  said  he,  t€  have  you  no  fear  of  Sinclair?  Langley  tells  me 
that  he  is  a vast  favourite  of  your  mother,  and  that  he  is  taking  great 
pains  to  ingratiate  himsclf  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.  He  is  clearly 
enaraoured  of  Miss  Wilfred,  and  we  all  know  what  love  can  do. 
Lóve,  that  could  transform  the  brutish  Cymon  into  a hero,  may 
metamorphose  Sinclair  into  a sober  gcntlcman.  What,  should  he 
make  proposals  of  marriage?” 

“ lie  will  be  rejected,”  said  I,  “as  I told  you.” 

<(  Come/'  he  returned,  “ let  us  look  upon  the  matter  fairly.  He  is 
a man  of  family  and  fortune, — handsome,  accomplished.  His  cha- 
ructer  is  tolerable.  He  would  have  your  mother’s  influénce  in  his 
favour ; and  you  cannot  suppose  that  Steele  would  be  insensible  to 
tlie  advantages  of  the  match.” 

" All  tliis  notwithstanding,”  T replied,  “ if  he  has  said  in  his  heart, 
I will  have  none  other  but  Elizabeth  Wilfred,  he  writes  baehelor  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  I tell  you,  Gregory,  she  is  mine.” 

“ You  will  be  oífended,  Savage,  if  I hint  to  you,  that  it  will  be  as 
well  you  should  be  upon  your  guard.” 

€t  I take  your  warning  in  very  good  part.  Langley  has  infected 
you  with  his  doctrine.  Handsome  fellows  with  large  fortunes  can’t 
always  carry  the  day.  There  is  something  so  palpable  in  these  ad- 
vantages, that  creatures  of  soul  turn  from  theni.” 

“ Hang  him  ! ” said  he,  “ I don’t  like  him  ; yet  one  cannot  but  see 
how  attractive  he  is  to  the  women.  I began  to  be  jealous  of  him,  I 
confess,  and  thought  at  one  time  Mytc  lcss  disinterested  than  I have 
found  him.  Didn't  you  observe  a particularity  in  his  attentions  to 
Martha  some  months  sílice?  It  ceased  after  he  had  seen  Miss  Wil- 
fred.” 

"After  he  has  heard  Miss  Wilfred,  any  particularity  of  attention 
he  may  bestow  upon  lier  will  also  cease.  Enough  of  him.  Have 
you  seen  Merchant  lately  ? ” 

“ Yes,  with  Sinclair.  He  is  his  constant  companion.  Pity  that  a 
man  like  Merchant  should  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a depend- 
ant,  or  rather,  should  voluntarily  debase  liimself  by  consenting  to 
be  one.” 

“ You  surprise  me,”  said  I.  " Sinclair  lias  been  kind  to  him,  we 
know ; but  surely  you  do  not  mean  that  he  is,  therefore,  a depend- 
ant  ? ” 

“ I mean  that  he  is  become  a whetstone  for  the  whittle  of  Sinclair'* 
humour — his  butt.  He  took  me  apart  the  other  evening,  and  said 
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with  a blush,  (there  is  hope  of  him,  therefore,)  f You  tliink  this  sorry 
work,  Gregory,  and  so  it  is  ; but  behold!'  chinking  a purse.  1 When 
the  barbcr  pays,  blunt  razors  may  be  borne.  Which  appears  to  you 
the  more  conspicuous  in  these  dreary  bouts,  my  complaisance,  or 
Sinclair's  dulness?  ' — f They  are  about  equal,*  I answered.  f There 
is  no  attrition,  my  child,’  he  replied.  ‘ While  I continué  impassive, 
he  will  never  improve.  Meanwhile,  bis  gold  passes  currently.  He 
is  a tree  more  beautiful  in  the  fruit  than  the  folia ge/  Ilere  we  see, 
Savage,  the  predominance  of  wealth.” 

u It  will  always  be  so,  while  mankind  consent  to  acknowledge  it. 
I wonder  you  should  expect  tliat  Merchant  should  be  more  virtuous 
than  his  neighbours.  He  professes  to  live  upon  the  world,  and  a 
goose  is  a godsend  to  him.  Let  him  alone.  He  fulfils  his  fate.  It 
is  as  essential  a part  of  wisdom  to  know  what  to  avoid,  as  to  learn 
what  to  seek.  lie  is  a warning,  not  a pattern.  Besides,  how  moral 
he  is  making  us.  Is  not  tliat  a merit  in  him  ? ” 

Gregory  was,  as  1 have  before  said,  a very  wortliy  fellow ; but  he 
had  never  known  want,  and  knew  not  how  hard  a task-mistress  is 
necessity.  Let  smug  prosperity  be  dumb  when  misfortune  comes  to 
judgment.  Oh  ! beautiful  indeed  is  virtue ! but  how  beautiful  let 
him  avouch, — to  quote  my  own  words, — 

“ Who  arnid  woc,  untemptcd  by  rclief, 

Has  stoop’d  reluetant  to  low  arts  of  shame, 

Wliicli  theii,  even  tlien,  he  scorn’d,  and  blushM  to  ñame.” 

Within  a month,  I was  once  more  in  a situation  to  revolve  all  the 
arguments  that  raight  be  urged  in  favour  of  Merchant,  and  to  feel 
less  tolerant  of  such  high-flown  morality  as  sometimos  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  Gregory.  The  cessation  of  Sir  Richard's  liberal 
allowance  to  me  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  get  my  living  by  the 
labour  of  my  hands,  or  to  starve.  In  this  emergency,  I renewed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wilks.  This  constant  friend  deplored  my  mis- 
fortunes  without  alarming  my  self-esteem,  and  relieved  my  distresses 
without  wounding  my  pride.  He  gave  me  small  hope  of  any  imme- 
diate  restoration  to  the  friendship  of  Steele,  who,  it  seemed,  spoke 
of  me  with  a degree  of  acrimony  which  at  once  9urprised  and  grieved 
him.  Mean  while,  he  urged  me  strongly  to  turn  my  thoughts  once 
more  to  the  stage.  The  slender  success  my  earlier  efforts  had  met 
with  he  was  pleased  to  attribute  rather  to  a want  of  knowledge  ot 
scenic  eflects,  than  to  a deficiency  of  dramatic  power.  To  attain  this 
indispensable  preliminary  knowledge,  he  thought  it  requisite  that  1 
should  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  players,  whose  experience 
might  greatly  assist  me,  (for  players  talk  little  else  but  of  plays,)  and 
be  constantly  behind  the  scenes,  that  I might  observe  the  resources 
of  the  stage,  and  perceive  unmoved,  and  at  leisure,  how  they  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  an  audience. 

I availed  myself  of  the  hint,  and  in  a short  time — for  my  address 
was  pleasing,  and  my  manners  were  easy — I obtained  the  confidencc 
of  all  the  principal  performers,  and  the  good  will,  I believe,  of  every- 
body  in  the  theatre.  My  days  were  chiefly  spent  in  con versing  with 
players,  and  my  nights  in  witnessing  their  performances,  till  at 
length,  from  seeing  plays,  I began  to  feel  a wish  to  write  them,  and, 
from  the  study  of  actors,  became  ambitious  of  being  a player. 

My  necessities  gradually  increased,  — nccessities  which  the  kind- 
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ness  of  Wilks  would  have  averted  altogether,  as  it  frequently  miti- 
gated  them, — so  frequently,  indeed,  that  I was  ashamed  to  avow  my 
real  State,  and  I was  now  sunk  in  deplorable  distress.  I studiously 
avoided  all  my  foruier  friends,  for  my  appearance  was  not  such  as 
would  have  recommended  my  society  to  them ; and  was  coinpelled 
to  live  from  day  to  day  by  chance,  or  upon  expedients.  1 liad  youth, 
however,  and  spirit,  and,  best  of  all,  the  love  of  Elizabeth  Wilfred, 
to  sustain  me.  Why,  then,  have  I called  my  distress  deplorable? 
Because,  fool-like,  I forgot  myself,  and  must  needs  for  a moment 
talk  the  world's  language.  When  1 liad  no  mortal  dinner,  I dined 
ainbrosially  with  her,  and  in  dreams  of  her  tender  presence  enjoyed 
Elysian  repose  on  a bulk  or  in  the  shanibles  of  the  market.  Cali  it 
cant,  if  you  will — bravado — coxcombry  : let  those  feelings  be  re- 
stored,  and  restore  me  those  days  — those  nights  — or  worse,  — for 
worse  have  I endured,  and  worse  than  the  last  did  no  man  cver  en- 
dure— recall  them,  O Time!  if  tliou  couldst,  and  with  them  renew 
this  heart,  making  it  a heaven-kissing  heaven  — a heaven  because  it 
did  hope, — and  I were  thine  once  more  to  do  thy  harshest  upon ! 

One  day  I was,  as  was  my  custom,  lingering  behind  the  scenes, 
when  Brett  carne  up  and  accosted  me.  I liad  not  spoken  to  the  Co- 
lonel  for  sonic  time,  and  he  liad  not  chosen  to  disturb  my  reserve. 
Now,  however,  he  approached  me  familiarly,  extending  his  hand. 

“ I fear,  i\Ir.  Savage,”  he  said,  “the  world  has  nottrcatcd  you  too 
well  of  late.” 

“ I have  no  recent  cause  to  complain  of  the  world,”  I replied.  “ It 
never  treated  me  too  well.  The  world,  Colonel,”  I added,  with 
feigned  gaicty,  “ is  not  so  bad  but  it  might  be  worse,  nor  so  good 
but  it  might  be  better.  It  is  a tolerable  round  world,  after  all.  If 
a man  can  keep  his  fdoting  while  it  revolves,  it  is  pretty  well ; if  he 
is  shaken  ofl’,  not  mueli  worse.  You  see  I am  a philosopher.” 

“You  look  like  one  — pardon  me,  I do  not  mean  to  offend  you. 
Can  your  philosophy  help  you  to  discover  a better  man  out  of  Bed- 
lam  than  Wilks  ? ” — “ It  cannot.  But  why  out  of  Bedlam  ? ” 

“ Because  there  are  many  there,  chile!,  who  have  liad  their  good 
decds  flung  at  their  lieads,  and  the  same  knocked  out  their  brains. 
Ilark  ’e — a word  with  you  ;”  and  he  took  my  arm,  and  walked  with 
me  on  to  the  stage. 

“ Wilks,”  said  he,  “ has  been  urgently  pressing  with  your  motlier 
to  do  something  for  you.  No  man  living, — I am  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,” — and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, — “has  so  much  iníluence 
with  her  as  my  friend  Wilks.  Steele  is  not  sufficiently  grave  or 
earnest  to  succeed  with  her,  and  you  have  ofTcnded  liirn.  I am  sorry 
for  it” 

“ I have  ceased  to  be  so,”  I returned ; “ but  I am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Wilks  sliould  have  undertaken  so  ungrateful  an  office.  I wish  you 
to  believe  that  he  has  not  done  so  at  my  solicitation.” 

“ I can  readily  believe  that,”  he  replied,  laughing  ; then,  between 
his  teeth,  “ Child  of  Anne  Masón  art  thou,  O Savage  ! ” He  paused 
for  a moment,  and  continued,  hastily,  “ She  has  sent  you  fifty  pounds, 
and  designs  to  let  you  have  two  hundred  more.  She  has  proiniscd 
two  hundred  more*” 

“ I will  not  accept  a farthing,”  said  I,  when  my  surprise  liad 
abated  so  far  that  I could  speak. 

“ Odso  ! ” he  exclaimed,  " it  is  a strange  fish  that  loves  not  water. 
I will  take  it  back,  and  bid  her  buy  a skreen  with  it,  lest  she  sliould 
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catch  coid  in  her  heart  after  opening  it  so  freely.  Come,  come,  this 
is  worse  than  folly.  Take  it  from  me,  then,  as  coming  from  me/* 

“ If  I were  sure  it  did  come  from  yon.  Colon  el,  I would  do  so; 
and  now,  I think  T may  be  certain  of  it.  Impossible  that  my  mother 
could  design  me  servicc  ¡ ” 

“ Ah,  well ! as  Frank  Burridge  used  to  say,”  he  returned.  " No 
more  of  it.” 

Ciad,  I am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  to  strain  my  bclief  in  favour  of 
Brett,  I accepted  the  money.  “ I am  your  debtor  for  it,”  said  I. 

“ Pish  ! We  are  going  for  a time  to  Batli.” 

“ Miss  Wilfred  too?  ” I inquired  in  trembling  haste. 

Brett  placed  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and  looked  into  my 
face.  There  was  an  cxpression  in  his  I had  never  seen  before. 

" Poor  fellow ! ” said  he,  “ the  arrow  has  struck  you,  has  it  ? 
Draw  it  forth  ; break  it  in  two  — away  with  it.  She  is  very  ivell, 
and  unmarried,  and  she  goes  with  us.  Bet  me  do  you  one  Service  in 
my  1 i fe,  I will  carry  a message  from  you.” 

“ My  respectful  regards  are  all  I would  send,  Colonel.” 

They  shall  not  be  lost  by  the  way,”  he  returned,  pressing  my 
liands  warmly.  “ Should  vou  hear  of  my  death  shortly,  Richard,  give 
me  your  good  wishes  to  the  other  world,  as  I offer  you  mine  in  this.” 
“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? ” I inquired. 

“ The  liver.  This  comes  of  dear  Addison's  company,  gone  before 
us,  alas!  and  Steele’s,  and  the  rest,  who  are  to  follow.  The  doctor 
tells  me  I am  not  immortal,  and  that  I have  lived  as  though  I 
thought  I was.  I wish  my  tombstone  could  say  a good  word  of  me 
without  lying;  but  who  can  live  up  to  his  epitaph?  Farewell ! ” 

He  wTent  from  me  a few  paces,  and  returned. 

<(  When  I am  gone,  your  mother  may  treat  you  more  kindly.  Do 
not  spurn  her  kindness, — for  my  sakc.  Grief  softens  the  heart,  and 
humbles  it.  Catch  it  before  it  fall,  and  press  it  to  your  own.  The 
love  of  the  human  creature  will  gusli  forth,  and  all  will  be  as  it 
should  be.  A sermón  from  Colonel  Brett ! ” he  added,  rallying. 
“ Well ; I have  a gift  more  than  I thought  for.” 

Colonel  Brett,  farewell ! I record  your  words.  That  they  were 
but  words — it  is  not  my  fault ! 

CHAPTEU  XXTTI. 

Another  instance  of  benevolenoe  earerted  in  favour  of  our  author.  Ilis  appcarancc 
on  the  stage,  with  u glance  at  two  or  thrce  of  his  audience.  With  a surprising 
communication,  which  precipitates  liiin  upon  a dangerous  adventure. 

Fortune  at  this  crisis  stepped  forward,  and  placed  another  prize 
in  my  hands.  I had  recommended  myself  to  the  esteem  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  the  celebrated  actress,  (the  <c  poor  Narcissa  ” of  Mr.  Pope,) 
a lady  of  whom  I can  never  speak  without  gratitude  and  aflectxon. 
Perhaps  my  story  — which  was  well  known  to  her  — attracted  the 
regard  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  at  length  interested  her  strongly  in  my 
welfare. 

“ Mr.  Savage,”  said  she  to  me  one  day,  “ what  a pity  it  is  that  a 
gentleman  of  your  abilities  should  be  wafted  about  the  world  with- 
out any  settled  plan  or  purpose ! Permit  me  to  speak  frankly  to 
you,  and  do,  I beg  of  you,  be  candid  with  me.  Can  I serve  you  ? ” 

I dropped  my  eyelids,  but  answered  nothing.  What  I thought  I 
shall  not  reveal.  Are  not  all  young  inen  coxcombs  ? 

“ not  pounds  a ycar,”  she  continued,  “ in  sume  measure 
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cnable  you  to  pursue  your  studies  Avithout  molestation  ? You  must 
try  Avhether  it  -will,  or  no.  Nay,"  raising  her  finger,  ffno  long 
speech,  which  I perccivc  you  are  meditating,  or  I shall  run  away 
and  leave  you.” 

I liad  not  meditated  a long  speech  ; my  heart,  which  was  now  run- 
ning  over  at  my  eyes,  was  too  full  for  tliat ; but  I raised  her  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

<fYou  will  understand  me,  Air.  Savage,**  she  said,  <s  when  I hint 
there  is  a reason  why  I must  not  see  you  at  my  own  house,  or  at  any 
other  place  tlia.11  this.  I desire  your  friendship,”  she  added  with 
cmphasis.  “ Not  a word  more  of  this  as  long  as  we  live,  I entreat 
you.  Send  to  me  to-morrow  morning.” 

She  took  her  leave  oP  me  with  a grace  that  I have  never  seen  sur- 
passed  except  by  one,  who  may  blush,  perhaps,  but  will  not  be  ofi- 
Pended  that  I inelude  her  in  the  same  paragraph  with  AIrs.  Oldfield. 
The  faults  oP  my  benePactress  Avere  such  as  the  world  cannot,  or  will 
not,  readily  par  don.  OP  these  it  would  ill  become  me  to  speak. 
Beauty  she  liad  (at  five-and-forty  she  was  beautiful) ; inimitable 
elegance  and  surpassing  grace  Avere  hers ; a joyousness  oP  air,  a har- 
mony  oP  carriage,  a loveableness  (to  coin  a word)  oP  mien  upon  the 
stage  al  must  irresistible.  It  was  not  until  I liad  well-nigh  exhausted 
the  first  year's  allowance  made  to  me  by  this  lady,  and  paid  in  ad- 
vance,  that  I began  seriously  to  consider  my  situation. 

“APter  long  choosing  and  beginning  late,"  as  Alilton  said  con- 
cerning  a very  di  Ser  en  t work,  I fíxed  upon  the  story  oP  the  impor- 
túnate Sir  Thomas  Overbury  as  one  admirably  adapted  to  a dramatic 
purpose.  That  I have  not  changed  my  opinión,  a second  play,  now 
completed,  which  I have  by  me,  and  which  is  one  day  to  see  the 
light,  will  testiPy. 

Unhappily  Por  the  due  prosecution  oP  this  arduous  task,  I was 
again  overtaken  by  distress  bePore  I liad  eíTcctcd  mucli  progress  in 
it.  Notwithstanding,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but  doggedly  did  I grovel 
on  with  it,  Porming  my  speeches  in  the  open  air,  and  committing 
them  to  paper  casually  obtained,  with  a pen  borrowed  Por  the  nonce 
Prom  some  small  shopkeeper,  who  with  a smile,  halP  pity,  halP  con- 
tempt  oP  a pool*  Avit  at  his  Avits*  end  Por  a dinner,  thanked  God,  I daré 
say,  that  nature  liad  given  him  no  more  brains  than  he  could  carry 
in  his  liead  Avithout  making  the  Avorld  as  Avise  as  himselP. 

Coid  about  me — hunger  Avithin  me  — a beast  that  loves  not  the 
coid  ; the  desoíate  streets  bePore  me ; the  journeying  raoon  over- 
head,  posting  onward,  heedless  oP  her  solitary  minion ; Pair  Aveathcr 
and  Poul  : I borc  it  all  unflinchingly.  My  play  was  at  lengtli  com- 
pleted ; and,  placed  at  temporary  ease  by  Wilks,  to  Avhoni,  in  the 
hope  oP  repaying  some  part  at  least  oP  his  kindness  out  oP  the  profits 
oP  my  tragedy,  I made  my  Avants  partially  knoAvn,  I Avas  enabled  to 
revise  and  correct  it,  and  to  prepare  it  Por  the  stage.  I liad  Avritten 
the  part  oP  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  Por  Booth,  beyond  question  the 
greatest  actor  oP  his  day. 

Wilks  Avas  eager  to  serve  me,  but  otliers  Avere  first  to  be  served  ; 
not  so  many  (I  say  it  Avithout  vanity)  by  reason  oP tlieir  merit,  as  by 
virtue  oP  tlieir  innuence — influence  Avhich  avíII  beat  merit  out  oPtlie 
field  any  day,  and  every  dav,  to  the  end  oP  time.  The  season  Avas 
noAv  draAving  to  its  cióse.  There  seemed  no  lielp  Por  it,  but  I must 
put  on  patience,  and  let  my  nlay  stand  over  to  another  year.  But 
AVilks,  ever  studious  oP  my  advantage,  recommended  me  to  place  my 
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play  in  the  liands  of  Cibber,  saying  tliat  evcn  now  something  might 
be  made  oí’  it  to  satisfy  my  modérate  expectations. 

“ What  do  yon  say  now  ? " he  exclaimed  gaily.*  tc  ITill  has  giveu 
you  an  excellent  prologue  and  epilogue.  Your  play  is  much  bet- 
ter  than,  in  fairness  or  reason,  could  llave  beca  expectcd  írom  so 
voung  a man,  and  the  town  is  not  very  fastidious  at  Midsummer. 
You  have  often  spoken  oí'  trying  your  fortune  as  an  actor.  Imp 
your  wings  in  Sir  Thomas,  and  let  Cibber's  boy,  Tlieophilus,  take 
Somerset.  Mills — careful  Mills — the  saíest  actor  on  a dead  level  that 
ever  made  villanous  faces,  shall  be  your  Northampton.  Your  story 
is  so  universally  known,  that  your  appearance  as  a player  will  in- 
evitably  draw  a good  house.” 

" I could  wish  that  my  merit,  rather  than  my  misfortunes,  should 
contribute  to  my  success,”  I reraarked. 

“ Go,  g o : don’t  be  foolish,”  he  replied ; “ the  greater  the  au  di  en  ce, 
the  more  to  perceive  your  merit.  Who  cares  what  brings  ’em,  so 
tliey  be  brought  ? ” 

Anxious  as  1 undoubtedly  was,  seeing  that  I could  not  secure 
Booth,  to  make  my  first  appearance  as  an  actor  in  a cbaracter  I my- 
self  liad  written,  and  wbich,  accordingly,  I might  natu rally  be  sup- 
posed  to  understand  thoroughly,  I felt,  nevertheless,  a great  repug- 
nance  against  submitting,  or  rather,  committing  my  tragedy  to  the 
talons  of  Cibber. 

My  fears  wcre  too  well  founded.  Let  me  do  the  man  justice. 
Cibber  was  an  excellent  actor : in  comedy  he  was  truly  great.  No 
man  could  so  well  evolve  the  details  of  a character, — one  of  the  sub- 
tile creations  of  rare  Ben  Jonson,  for  instance;  or  produce  it  in  its 
integrity,  — an  individual  living  being,  to  the  audience.  No  actor 
could  better  portray  the  less  artful,  but  more  artificial  okl  fellows, 
(I  mean  artificial  characters  drawn  artificially,  whereas,  Jonson’s  take 
their  root  in  nature,)  of  Etherege,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  Con- 
greve,  and  the  author  of  The  Careless  Husband.”  But  tragedy 
was  beyond  him.  With  him,  her  dagger  was  poison,  and  her  bowl 
was  blood.  Mere  declamation,  noise,  nonsense ; a grim  face  for  sor- 
row,  the  goggling  of  eyes  for  despiiir ; a termagant  in  a taking  for 
ra ge, — aGtion  overlaying  speech.  I was  obliged  to  submit  with  as 
good  a grace  as  I could  muster  to  the  interpolations  of  lilis  busy 
meddler,  who,  to  say  the  trutli,  was  not  deíicient  in  good  nature,  and 
who  really  conceived  that  he  was  doing  me  a scrvice.  The  voung 
Theophilust  was  set  down  for  Somerset,  and  flattered  himself  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  at  length  afibrded  him  of  showing  the  world  in 
general,  and  the  “ oíd  put,”  his  father,  in  particular,  that  he  was 
destined  to  achieve  great  things  on  the  stage. 

The  night  was  at  length  fixed;  the  play  was  advertised  ; the  first 
appearance  of  the  author  himself  in  the  principal  character  stood 
conspicuous  in  the  bilis,  and  full  of  hope  and  expectation — confident 
of  myself  at  least,  if  not  of  ray  play,  I awaited  the  issue. 

That  I had  formed  a preposterously  absurd  estímate  of  my  abili- 
ties  as  an  actor,  with  great  confusión  of  countenance,  I am  compel- 

• Aaron  Hill,  who  showed  great  kindness  to  Savage.  fio  was  a very  henevolent 
man,  and  might  have  made  an  excellent  poet,  but  that  being  a genius , he  thought 
greut  works  were  to  be  produced  without  labour,  and,  accordingly,  did  things  which 
the  world  has  u willingly  let  die.” 

*|*  Thcophilus  Cibber,  in  his  youth,  promised  greatness  in  his  profession  ; but  he 
never  fiilHlled  his  promise.  lie  was  the  husband  of  the  great  Mis.  Cibber,  aud  was 
a very  base  aud  worthless  iellow. 
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led  to  admit.  I may  as  well  tell  the  trnth  at  once  ; I liad  no  genius 
for  acting.  How  was  it  that  Betterton,  at  til  reescore  years  and  ten, 
wrinkled,  gouty,  and  scant  of  breatli,  could  present  Hamlet,  to  the 
wondcr  and  delight  equally  of  exacting  age,  and  of  appreliensive 
vouth  ? how,  but  by  the  forcé  qf  genius,  which  plumped  up 
liis  cheeks,  inflated  his  lungs,  and  put  the  spirit  of  thirty  into  his 
legs  ? There  is  no  art,  which  is  to  convey  genius,  that  imposes  so 
perfect  a study  of  it  as  the  art  of  acting.  How  I grin,  at  tais  ino- 
ment,  to  think  that  T shotild  ever  have  obtruded  my  cub-bke  inef- 
ficiency  upon  the  stage ! 

But,  as  though  I had  not  sufticient  to  disconcert  me  — an  unprac- 
tised  actor,  performing  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  night  of  liis 
own  play — there  sat  my  devilish  mother  in  a side-box,  gay  and 
giggling,  finger  pointing,  and  expounding  into  the  ear  of  the  smirk- 
ing  and  self-satisfied  Sinclair  wlio  sat  between  her  and  the  woman 
whom,  of  all  the  world,  I had  long  panted  to  behold,  and  yet  whose 
presence,  upon  so  trying  an  occasion  to  myself,  even  more  than  the 
exhibition  of  Mrs.  Brett,  fluttered  my  spirits,  and  alarmed  my  forti- 
tude.  I was  weli-nigh  fainting  when  my  eyes  first  lighted  upon 
three  persons  towards  whom  my  heart  owned  such  different  feelings, 
and  I was  fain,  when  I left  the  stage,  to  recruit  myself  with  a copi- 
ous  draught  of  brandy.  Said  the  shocking  woman — the  mother, — 
when,  having  re-entered  the  stage,  I took  my  station  beneath  her 
box,  that  I might  escape  her  hateful  eye,  “ Our  young  Sir  Tilomas 
appears  to  have  taken  his  poison  early  in  the  play,  does  he  not  ? " 

But  what  said  the  sweet  and  gentle  creature  whose  face  ever 
beamed  with  mercy,  and  breathed  it  ? Not  a syllable  carne  from  her 
lips  the  wliole  evening,  although,  as  I saw,  Sinclair  directed  many 
remarks  to  her.  The  agreeable  rattle  was  baffled,  and  looked  not  so 
agrecable  (I  enjoyed  his  mortification  from  behind)  when  the  cur- 
tain  fell  amid  tumultuous  applausc,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  did 
more  honour  to  the  audience  than  to  the  play  or  the  performers. 

Sir  Tilomas  Overbury  was  played  three  nights,  and  then  with- 
drawn,  and  to  my  no  small  satisfaction ; for  by  this  time  I had  bc- 
come  thoroughly  disgusted  with  my  be-Cibbered  play,  and  with  my 
own  qualifications  as  an  actor.  I saw  not  Mrs.  Brett,  or  her  Sinclair, 
°r  my  palé  and  trembling  Elizabetli,  on  tile  second  or  on  the  last 
night.  This  was  a relief  to  me  that  1 cannot  express.  Had  my  mo- 
ther known  how  great  a relief  it  was,  she,  at  least,  had  revisited 
me. 

Of  the  tragedy  itself,  time  has  enabled  me  to  think  with  justiee, 
and  now  entitles  me  to  speak  openly,  without  the  imputation  of* 
vanity.  Such  portion  of  it  as  I could  cali  my  own  was  by  no  means 
without  merit ; nay,  when  my  youth,  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  composed,  are  borne  in  mind,  it  displayed  nocommon — I will 
not  cali  it  genius,  but — aptuess  for  dramatic  composition.  The  tra- 
gedy, its  performance,  and  publication,  served  my  purpose ; putting 
more  than  a hundred  pounds  into  my  pocket,  a sum  much  larger 
than  had  ever  before  found  its  way  there,  and  which,  until  I took  it 
fairly  in  hand,  I looked  upon  as  almost  inexliaustible. 

Praised,  caressed,  and  Hattered  on  all  hands  but  such  as  dabble  in 
the  inkstandish,  — money  in  the  pocket,  — lightness  in  the  bosom, 
— vanity  in  the  liead,  — I sliowed  myself  once  again  in  the  taverns 
and  chocolate  liouses,  and  paid  oíf  some  of  the  oíd  scores  of  insult 
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tliat  liad  been  lent  me  to  help  my  decadency  when  I lost  the  esteeni 
of  Steele.  But  tliere  were  many  with  wliom  I renewed  a friendship 
that  1 liad  been  the  first  to  suspend ; íor  I hold  (although  necessity 
has  often  compelled  me  to  swerve  from  my  doctrine,)  that  when  a 
man  becomes  low  in  the  wurld,  the  best  thing  lie  can  do,  both  for 
bis  own  suke,  and  for  that  of  his  friends,  is  to  keep  aloof  from  them, 
and  this,  not  because  he  so  much  doubts  the  stability  of  their  friend- 
ship, as  that  he  valúes  it  too  highly  to  hazard  its  dissolution. 

I found  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  Gregory  that  I liad  not  neg- 
lected  him,  and  Langley  rallied  me  unmercifully  upon  my  pride. 
But  Steele  liad  taught  me  to  place  entire  confidence  in  no  man,  and 
I needed  not  experience  to  tcach  me  that  Langley  and  myself  were 
best  apart  when  we  could  not  meet  upon  an  equal  footing.  To- 
wards  Sinclair  I began  to  entertain  no  kindly  feelings.  His  in- 
solencc  at  the  tlieatre  was  not  so  direct  that  I could  lay  liold  upon 
it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  foundation  of  a quarrel ; and  yet 
it  was  so  base  and  unmanly  as  to  justify  me  to  myself  in  the  deter- 
minaron I carne  to,  of  seeking  a quarrel  with  liim.  Besides,  hisper- 
tinacious  persecution  of  Miss  Wilfred,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  my 
mother,  began  to  irrítate  me  exceedingly.  It  was  high  time  that  I 
should  snatcli  the  prize  out  of  their  liands,  and  at  once  f ulfil  my  own 
happiness,  satiate  my  revenge,  and  gratify  my  resentment, — my  re- 
venge  against  my  mother  and  Sinclair,  and  my  resentment  against 
Steele,  which,  only  since  my  good  fortune,  liad  kindled  in  my  bo- 
som.  In  a happy  hour  I lighted  on  Merchant,  who  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  me ; as,  indeed,  he  ever  was  ; for  he  knew  that  his  eom- 
pany  was  acceptable  to  me.  Before  me  he  could  launch  forth,  with- 
out  fear  of  rebuke  or  moral  reprehensión  ; but  I believe,  when  he 
inveighed  against  the  world,  that  it  was  merely  talk ; and  that  he 
thought  higher  of  human  nature  than  he  cliose  to  ac.knowledge.  We 
dined  together,  and  compared  notes.  He  listened  to  my  story  with 
interest,  and  I to  his  with  regrct. 

“ It  is  my  curse,  or  my  misfortune,  Savage,”  said  he,  as  we  sat 
over  the  second  bottle,  " that,  like  poor  Jack  Lovell,  (how  many  of  tis 
there  are  in  the  world !)  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  riglit, 
I am  compelled  for  ever  to  do  that  which  is  wrong ; and  not  only  to 
do  mean  things  — for  many  a fine  fellow  is  brought  down  to  that, — 
but  to  be,  myself,  a mean  thing.  What  do  you  think  of  laughing 
because  another  chooses  to  be  mcrry,  and  to  be  grave  because  an- 
otlier  is  in  the  sulks,  and  all. because  that  other  carries  the  bag? 
What  is  your  opinión  of  a Service  like  this?  ” 

That  it  is  dog-sérvice,”  said  I,  indignantly.  ts  Merchant,  you 
shock  me.  None  but  a dog ” 

" Take  not  away  the  character  of  dogs,”  he  interrupted  ; “ their 
tails  never  wag  but  when  they  are  pleascd.  I wish  I could  say  the 
same  of  my  tongue.  This  paramount  fellow,  Sinclair  — your  friend 
and  sclioolfellow  — I have  sold  myself  to  him,  — that  part  of  a man 
which  is  invaluable  till  it  is  bargained  for,  and  not  wortli  a rusli 
when  it  is  bouglit  — that  llave  I sold,  — what  the  great  cali  honour, 
and  the  small,  conscience,  — do  you  take  me  ? ” striking  the  table 
with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

“ Come,  come,  you  are  making  too  much  of  tilia,”  said  I : " Sin- 
clair is  your  patrón,  and  is  probably  vain  of  being  so, — shows  it  too 
grossly  sometíales,  perhaps.  You  could  not  have  descended  so  low, 
and  retained  the  pride  that  impelled  your  speecli  just  now.” 
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“That's  it ! ” he  exclaimed,  "there  you  ’re  wrong.  Did  yon  ever 
see  a little  boy  tread  upon  a twig,  keeping  it  to  thc  gróund  with  his 
foot?  When  he  takes  away  his  foot,  up  springs  the  twig,  and  his 
young  chaps  eateli  it.  So  it  is  with  a man’s  pride.  He  may  tread 
it  under  his  foot ; but,  if  he  do  not  break  it,  *t  will  fly  into  his  face, 
as  mine  does  now.  Why  had  I not  seeu  you  oftener  ? your  exam- 
ple  liad  shamed  me.  From  this  day  forth  I have  done  with  him.  I 
relinquish  him  to  Lemery  and  Simms.” 

“ And  who  are  they  ? " I inquired. 

“ Slaves  that  will  make  the  devil  think  human  souls  are  not  worth 
trying  after,  — that  they  are  gudgeons  easily  caught,  and  worth  no- 
thing.  At  this  moment,  the  three  are  about  as  base  a business  as 
ever  brought  fruit  to  the  gallo ws  tree.  You  will  clap  your  hands 
when  I tell  it  you ; for  it  is  a cross-bite  practised  upon  your  delecta- 
ble  mother.” 

" Ay  ? ” said  I,  suddenly  interested,  “ how  ’s  that?  Sinclair  and 
Mrs.  Brett  are  the  best  friends  in  life.” 

“ They  are  so;  but  wliat  of  that?”  he  replied ; e<  must  not  oíd 
adages  be  suíTered  to  stand  their  ground  ? Have  you  no  respect  for 
our  great-grandmothers,  who  got  it  from  Solomon,  and  have  told  us 
what  friendship  is  ? Now  for  my  story.  There  is  a young  person 
— a gentlewoman,  let  me  cali  her, — living  with  your  mother — a no- 
minal niece — most  great  houses  are  furnished  with  one." 

“ Yon  mean  Miss  Wilfred,”  I exclaimcd  impatiently  ; " go  on,  I 
beseeeh  you.” 

"You  know  her,  then.  Sinclair  told  me  you  did  not.  Well,  he 
conceived  a passion  for  the  girl — no  wonder.  Sucli  a divinity  ! B y 
Iieaven  ! I gnaw  my  heart  when  I think  of  it.  But,  to  go  on.  Miss, 
wise  in  her  generation,  or  deficient  in  taste,  wouldn’t  have  the  man  : 
prayers,  entreaties,  threats  from  J\Irs.  Brett, — no,  all  would  not  do, 
— he  was  not  Ihc  man.  Behold,  now,  what  a noble  seheme  cnters 
the  heart  of  my  Sinclair,  — a heart,  do  you  mark  ? which  is  now  as 
full  of  mal  ice  as  of  lo  ve  — for  he  has  been  rejected,  you  see ; and 
man  is  a magnanimous  fellow  in  his  way.  He  obtains  Mrs.  Brett’s 
consent  to  carry  off  the  girl,  under  preten  ce  of  conducting  her  to  the 
theatre,  (Mrs.  Brett  will  follow  in  a few  minutes  in  he;*  chair  — do 
you  take?)  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  a parson,  less  scrupulous 
than  serviceable,  is  in  readiness  to  tie  the  knot.  That  is  the  under- 
standing  with  Mrs.  Brett ; and  to  that  she  consents.” 

" Gracious  Heaven!  and  when  is  this  seheme  intended  to  be  put 
into  operation  ? " 

“ How  palé  you  turn,  and  stare ! ” he  returned.  “ What  is  all  this 
to  you  or  to  me?  Sucli  things  are  done  daily.  But  the  worst  of  it 
is,  this  will  not  be  done.  Mrs.  Brett  is  to  be  outwitted.  What  do 
you  think  of  lay  Lemery  for  a parson,  and  secular  Simms  for  a 
clerk, — u sliam  to  save  appearances  for  a time,  and  to  have  his  re- 
venge  upon  the  girl  ?” 

“ Good  Heaven  ! speak ! ” I cried  in  a frenzy,  starting  from  my 
seat  <f  When  is  this  to  be  ? ” 

u It  is  over  by  this  time,  I daré  say,”  he  replied ; “ but  what  ’s  the 
matter  ? ” 

I had  fallen  back  into  my  chair,  as  thougli  shot  through  the 
heart.  The  dew  gathered  upon  my  foreheud — I had  not  strength  to 
wipe  it  thence.  , 

“ Where  is  this  scene  acting  ? ” I demanded  in  a faint  voice. 

lie  evaded  my  question,  which  I repeated  two  or  three  times. 
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“ What  signifies  it?  ” he  said ; “you  are  not  going  to  turn  cheva- 
lier  for  your  mother,  are  you — or  for  the  girl  ? What  ails  you  ? ” 

<( Where  15?  it?  " I exclaimed  in  a voice  of  thunder,  which  caused 
the  waiter  to  pop  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  to  withdraw  it  as  sud- 
dcnly.  I seized  my  hat  and  sword. 

“ The  place  ! the  place  ! By  Heaven  ! T must  know  it." 

" Charing-Cross.  Robinson's  coffee-house." 

“ Tliat  house  of  infamy  ! Merchant 99  I turned  to  him,  clencli- 

ing  my  fist  in  his  face,  “ if  this  infernal  project  shall  llave  proved 
successful,  it  were  best  we  never  meet  again.  Your  heart’s  blood 
shall  flow  for  it.  What  am  I saying?  You  did  not  know  — you 
could  not  know 99 

He  catight  me  by  the  cuff,  and  the  skirt  of  my  coat. 

“ Why,  you  're  not  going  there  ? you'redrunk.  Sit  down.  This 
fellow,  Sinclair,  would  make  nothing  of  whipping  you  through  the 
body.  What  saya  Mercurio?  fOne,  two,  and  the  third  in  your 
bosom  — tlie  very  buteher  of  a silk  button/  If  it  were  Lemery 
and  Simms,  now,  a great  round  mouth,  and  a cbo'  would  frighten 
’em  out  of  the  wirnlow." 

I toremyself  away  from  liim,  and  ruslied  into  the  Street.  We  liad 
been  sitting  in  Morris' s coffee-house  in  Norfolk-Street.  Charing- 
Cross  was  no  great  distance  off.  I ran  there  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
carry  me  (and  they  never  better  served  me),  and  up  the  long  pas- 
sage  leading  to  the  vile  house,  which  1 burst  into  without  cereraony. 

“ Whom  may  you  please  to  want,  sir?  ” inquired  a woman  with 
the  most  shockingly  ill-favoured  countenance  I had  ever  beheld,  as 
she  met  me  midway  in  the  entrance,  standing  there,  as  though  bent 
upon  arresting  my  progress. 

C(  You  have  a wedding-party  up  stairs,  I believe,”  I brought  out, 
fetching  a long  breath. 

She  Tiesitated  a moment.  “ You  are  a fricnd  of  the  gentleman, 
sir  ? La ! I think  I have  seen  your  face  befare.” 

ce  And  I yours,"  I returned ; and  so  I had  ; but  where,  I had  not 
time  to  study.  u I am  a friend  of  the  gentleman,  and  of  the  lady 
too.'*  I liad  said  too  much,  it  seemed. 

“ You  can’t  pass : no  friends  of  ladies  are  allowed  here.  Dick  ! 
I)ick  ! 99  Dick,  however,  was  not  forthcoming. 

“ Woman,"  said  I,  “ if  you  llave  never  beaten  hetnp  at  Bridewell, 
and  been  whipped  there,  your  turn  will  soon  come,  if  you  do  not  let 
me  pass  you.  The  constables  will  soon  be  at  my  heels,  I promise 
you."  So  saying,  I laid  my  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  fright- 
ful  woman,  and  pushing  lier  aside,  hastened  up  stairs. 

I needed  no  special  direction  to  the  room.  The  voice  of  a female, 
in  supplication,  and  as  I judged,  upon  lier  knees  to  Sinclair,  whose 
voice  I heard  too,  alternately  expostulating  and  threatening  — these 
were  more  than  enough  for  me.  I tried  the  handle  of  the  door  — it 
was  fast.  I knocked  loudly  at  it. 

u Who  *s  there  ? what,  in  the  devil's  líame  ! is  the  matter,  now  ?" 
cried  Sinclair. 

«t  It  is  I — open  the  door — yon  had  better ; or  I will  forcé  it  open." 

“ Who  are  you  ? What  do  you  want  ? Begone,  fellow  ! " 

“ Good  sir,  whoever  you  be,  I am  sure  you  will  be  my  friend.  Ke- 
lease  rae  from  these  barbarous  men." 

It  was  Elizabeth  who  addressed  me. 

Trust  me,  dear  madam,  I will,"  replied  I.  “ Sinclair,  you  base 
hound ! ” trying  to  forcé  the  lock,  which,  however,  resisted  all  my 
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efforts,  “ you  símil  pay  dearly  íor  this.  My  ñame  is  Savage ” 

A shriek  followed,  and  a clasping  together  of  the  lianas. 

“ Great  Ileaven  ! Mr.  Sinclair/'  cricd  Elizabeth,  “ in  Mercy's 

líame,  do  not ■”  f 

I heard  no  more.  With  the  strength  and  violence  of  a madman, 
having  receded  several  paces,  I threw  myself  upon  the  door,  and 
burst  it  open.  Sinclair  liad  measured  his  distance,  and  made  his 
lunge  well.  liad  it  not  been  that  the  forcé  I liad  exerted  caused 
me  to  come  half  headlong  into  the  room,  and  in  an  oblique  direction, 
his  sword  had  inevitably  gone  clean  through  my  body.  As  it  was, 
it  passed  through  the  tip  of  my  sleeve,  raking  my  shoulder  slightly. 
Catching  hold  upon  the  wrist  of  his  sword-arm  with  one  hand,  I 
grasped  him  in  the  side  with  the  other,  and  flinging  him  from  me 
with  all  my  forcé — a forcé  augmented  by  hatred  and  rage, — I dashed 
him  against  a table,  spread  with  decanters  and  glasses,  upon  and 
over  which  he  was  thrown,  and  which,  with  a crash,  carne  with 
him  to  the  ground.  lie  was  greatly  hurt,  for  he  did  not  rise,  but 
with  loud  curses  ealled  upon  his  confederates  to  thrust  me  from 
the  room,  and  make  fast  the  door.  The  terrified  girl  clung  about 
me,  imploring  my  protection.  “ Dear  I\ír.  Savage,  you  will  take  me 
from  this  'place,  won't  you  ? I am  silfo  you  will.  You  are  not  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  they  told  me  you  were.” 

I had  not  shown  myself  so,  indeed  ; ñor  did  I care  at  that  moment 
to  give  him  any  further  proof  of  my  enmity.  I took  the  trcuibling 
crcaturc  rouiul  the  waist,  and  led  her  to  the  door.  Turning  to  the 
two  men,  I said, 

“You  had  better  not  stir.  Take  care  of  your  master,  or  your 
friend.  lie  needs  your  assistance.  Your  ordination  is  of  recent 
date,  Mr.  Lemery.  I know  you  ; and,  Mr.  Simms,  when  I next 
see  you,  you  will  not  cry  ‘ Amen  * to  my  greeting.” 

I hastened  down  stairs  with  my  íluttering  prize,  who  still  clung 
closely  to  my  arm.  An  evil-faced,  bull-dog  looking  fellow,  was  in 
the  passage. 

“ Dick,”  said  I,  half  familiarity,  half  imperiousness,  “ I have  a 
guinea  for  you,  when  you  have  got  me  a coach.” 

The  fellow's  face  relaxed  into  amiability. — “ Your  honour /* 

he  began. 

“Dick,  you  cowardly  rogue,  you  ! ” cried  the  woman,  “ let  him 
pass  at  your  peril.” 

“Draw  your  sword,  sir,”  said  Dick,  “and  make  bclief  to  stick 
me.  Only  make  helief,  if  you  please,  your  honour.” 

I did  so  ; and  the  fellow,  aflfecting  a fear  which,  I *11  be  sworn,  he 
never  felt  since  he  could  write  or  nght  man,  rau  out  of  the  house, 
protcsting  that  he  would  not  wait  to  be  spitted  for  the  whim  of  the 
best  woman  that  ever  wore  petticoat. 

a Pretty  doings ! ” cricd  the  woman,  coming  forward,  “ that  a 
gentleman  can't  marry  a lady  comfortably.” 

“ Dear,  good  woman,”  began  my  Elizabeth,  “ pray  take  pity  on 
me ! I will  bless  you  for  ever." 

Such  words  from  an  ángel  to  so  hideous  a hag ! 1 thrust  the  exe- 
crable woman  into  her  room,  turning  the  key  against  her ; and  taking 
my  lovely  burthen  in  my  arms,  carried  her  down  the  passage,  and 
placed  her  in  safety  in  a coach  which  had  drawn  up  at  the  entrance ; 
and,  thrusting  a guinea  into  Dick's  leathern  hand,  leaped  in  after 
her.  “ Wliere  to,  your  honour  ? ” said  Dick.  I knew  not  where. 
“ Ilyde-Park  Gate,”  said  I ; and  the  coach  was  presently  in  motion. 
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THE  LASS  OF  ALBANY* 

AN  UNPUULISHED  SONG. 

BY  ROBERT  BUKNS. 

(Tune — w Mary’s  Dream.”) 

My  heart  is  wac,  and  unco  wae, 

To  think  upon  tlic  ruging  sea 

Tlmt  roars  bctwccn  licr  gurdens  groen 
And  the  bonnie  lúas  oí  Albany. 

This  lovclv  maid  ’s  of  royal  blood, 

Tbat  rulcd  Albion’s  kíngdoms  tbree  ; 

But  oh ! alas  ! for  ber  bonnie  face  ! 

They  ’ve  wrang’d  tbe  lass  of  Albany. 

In  tbe  rolling  tide  of  sprcading  Clyde 
Tbere  sits  an  isle  of  higli  dcgrcc  ; ' 

And  a town  of  famc,  wbose  princely  ñame 
Sbould  gracc  tbe  lass  of  Albany. 

But  there  ’s  a youth,  a witless  youtb, 

That  filis  tbe  place  where  shc  sbould  be  : 

We  ’ll  send  him  o’cr  to  bis  nativo  sbore, 
And  bring  our  ain  swoot  Albuny. 

Alas  tbe  day,  and  woe  tbe  day, 

A false  usurper  wan  tbe  groo  ; 

VVbo  now  cominands  tlic  towor  and  lands, 
The  royal  right  of  Albany. 

Wé’ll  daily  pray,  we  *11  nightly  pray, 

On  bended  knccs  most  fcrvcntly. 

The  time  may  come,  with  pipe  and  drum 
We  ’ll  welcome  borne  fair  Albany. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  OUR  TOWN. 

AND  HTS  LONDON  CONTEM  PORARY, 

Once  upon  a time  tbere  lived  a liero,  nainetl  George  Baker.  He 
was  neitlier  witty  ñor  wealthy,  neither  a scholar  ñor  a statesman,  but 
— a mayor.  Notwithstanding  liis  many  infirmities,  be  was  a source 
of  great  amusement  to  tbe  town  over  wliich  be  presided,  whilst  he 
maintained  tbe  dignity  of  bis  office  by  a huge  pig-tail,  rende  red  cum- 
brous  and  white  witb  powder  and  pomatum  ; by  knee-buckles  studded 
witb  brilliants ; and  bv  a gold-headed  cañe,  wbicb  was  a sort  of  mace 
of  office.  As  George  Baker , be  was  kind  as  a lamb,  and  quite  as  sim- 
ple ; but  be,  the  mayor  of  tbe  town,  as  mayor , “ would  yicld  to  no 
man  for  tbe  sense  be  entertained  of  tbe  importance  and  dignity  of  bis 
office/’ 

Ainong  otber  peculiarities  in  bis  official  cbaracter  was  a feeling  of 
official  respect  for  official  persons,  in  tbe  same  exalted  spbere  of  official 
life  as  himself.  It  was  of  no  consequence  to  liini  wbetber  tbe  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  a Whig,  or  a Tory,  a lover  of  Bonaparte  and 
tbe  French,  or  a hater  of  both  ; a wealtby  man,  who  supported  tbe 
office  witb  dignity ; or  a poor  man,  wbo  saved  money  from  tbe  sum  al-* 

♦ Tbe  MS.  of  this  bailad  is  in  the  possession  of  B.  Nightingale,  Esq.  The 
“ bonnie  lass''  is  the  Duchess  of  Albuny,  tbe  daughter  of  tbe  Pretender.  The 
original  lias  been  sbown  to  Mr.  Alian  Cunningham,  wbo  will  attest  tbe  genuino- 
ness  of  the  autograph. 
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lowed  by  the  Corporation.  He  miglit  be  Churcliman  or  Dissenter, 
Presbyterian,  or  even  Papist,  provided  lie  was  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  London.  As  George  Baker,  lie  might  neither  love  ñor  respect  kim  ; 
but  in  bis  capacity  of  mayor  of  “ our  town,”  the  Riglit  Ilonourable  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  sure  of  securing  the  “ devoted  respect  of 
liis  most  faithful,  obedient,  and  very  liumblc  servant.” 

One  of  the  usages  of  our  Mayor  was  that  of  forwarding  every  year 
to  his  London  contemporarv  a larga  turbot  and  a hallibut.  During 
eight  consecutive  years,  eight  consecutive  wagons  had  received  eight 
turbots  and  eight  hallibuts,  always  in  due  time  for  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day,  and  invariably  accompanied  with  the  following  epistle: 

My  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

“ The  Lord  Mayor  of feels  his  annual  pleasure  to  be  to  send  a 

turbot  and  a hallibut  (both  alive  this  morning)  to  his  lordship  of  Lon- 
don. May  tliey  prove  agreeable  and  comfortable  to  his  lordship  and 

party ! From  your  friencl  and  brother  Mayor  of  the  town  of , 

(Signcd)  George  Baker.” 

During  eight  successive  years,  eight  successive  Mayors  of  the  city  of 
London  had  been  so  ungracious  and  uugrateful  as  not  to  do  more  than 
reply  in  terms  of  respectful  ackuowledgment  for  this  distinguished 
mark  of  the  Mayor  Baker*  s approbation,  and  neither  turtle  ñor  veni- 
son,  white-bait  or  salmón,  liad  at  auy  period  of  the  year  reached  the 
mnnsion-house  of ‘‘our  town.”  But  George  Baker’s  ninth  mayoralty 
was  more  successftil : for  the  Right  Ilonourable  James  Greenfat,  Al- 
derman,  M.P.,  who  then  filled  the  civic  chair,  desired  his  secretary 
to  intímate  his  intention  of  reciprocating  the  compliment. 

“ An  elephant !”  exclaimed  George  Baker,  as  he  laid  down  a let- 
ter  oh  the  breakfast-table, — “ an  elephant ! Wliat  shall  I do  with  an 
elephant  ? ” 

“ What  's  that  you  say,  my  dear  George,”  asked  his  affectionate 
wife.  “ Did  not  you  say  something  about  an  elephant  ? ” 

“Yes,  I did,  my  dear.” 

“ Why,  what  in  the  world  does  all  this  mean  ? ” asked  the  Mayoress 
of  “ our  town.” 

st  What  does  it  mean,  dear  Mary  ? why  it  's  as  olear  as  the  nose  on 
your  face.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  going  to  send  me  an 
elephant.” 

“ What  are  we  to  do  with  an  elephant  ? where  can  we  put  an  ele- 
phant ? what  are  we  to  feed  him  with  ? and  how  very  expensive  he 
will  be  to  ‘our  town  and  Corporation.* u 

“ Our  town  and  Corporation  ! ” exclaimed  George  Baker,  in  an  agony 
of  surprise  and  wonderineiit : “ why,  my  dear,  what  can  our  town  añil 
Corporation  have  to  do  with  the  matter  ? The  elephant  is  sent  to  me, 
not  to  the  town,  or  to  the  Corporation.  You  know,  my  dear,  an  ele- 
phant is  a very  rich  present.  Kings  sent  them  to  Kings  in  former 
days;  and  nothing  can  be  a greater  proof  of  the  respect  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  Greenfat  has  for  me,  than  to  send  me  sucli  a gift  as 
this  is.” 

At  this  moment,  the  town-clerk  entered  the  back  parlour,  where  the 
feast  oí  rolls,  tea,  and  herrings,  was  enacted  every  morning  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  first  of  May,  at  a quarter  past  eight  to  a 
second. 

“ Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor,”  said  the  town-clerk  as  he  made  his 
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olieisance  to  honest  George  Baker,  e<  I liave  some  important  news  for 
you ; one  hundred  lcegs  of  spirits  have  been  seized  on  the  barrack- 
ground,  and  three  of  the  smu^glers  are  in  custody.” 

<(  Indeed,  I\Ir.  Flicker,”  replied  the  Mayor,  with  unaccountable  un- 
eoncern ; “ I liave  also  some  news  to  tell  you.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Don  don  has  written  to  me  a most  handsome  letter,  to  tell  me  that  he 
is  going  to  send  me  an  elephant." 

“ God  bless  iny  soul  and  body  ! ” cried  the  town-clerk  ; “ why,  you 
don’t  say  so,  Mr.  Mayor.  An  elephant!  ” \ 

“ Yes,  an  elephant,  Mr.  Flicker,”  added  the  Mayoress. 
ec  WeÚ,  that  bangs  every  tliing  I ever  lieard  of,”  replied  the  town- 
clerk  ; “ why,  Mr.  Mayor,  what  mili  you  do  with  an  elephant  ? ” 

The  Mayor’s  dignity  was  now  roused ; and  bis  reply  corresponded 
with  bis  feelings — 

“ The  Mayor  of will  be  at  no  loss  what  to  fio  with  him,  Mr. 

Flicker,  I assnre  you.” 

“ Oh  ! of  course  not — of  course  not,”  suid  Mr.  Flicker,  who  drew  in 
bis  horas,  and  began  to  feel  a necessary  portion  of  awe  and  respect  for 
the  Mayor  of  “our  town.”  “ I bope  no  oífence,  Mr.  Mayor  — I hope 
no  oífence ; but,  as  the  saying  is,  elepbants  are  not  verv  common  iu 
tbese  parts.  Tom  Page,  who  lias  lately  come  back  from  íngy  (India), 
tells  some  rare  good  stories  about  elepbant-buntiiig.  Perbaps  you 
might  like  to  talk  with  him/* 

“ Very  mucli,  indeed,”  replied  the  soon  reconciled  Mayor ; ee  be 
may  be  able  to  give  me  some  advice  with  respect  to  the  sort  of  liouse  I 
mtist  build  for  him,  and  the  food  I should  get  ready.” 

The  rest  of  the  interview  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  smug- 
glers ; and  then  the  Town-Clerk  and  the  Mayor  parted. 

“ You  *11  not  forget  to  send  up  Tom  Page/'  cried  the  Mayor  as  the 
Town-Clerk  left  the  back-parlour. 

“ I must  build  a strong  liouse  for  him  near  the  Lees,”  continued  the 
Mayor ; “ for  no  doubt  he  will  require  air  and  exercise,  and  that  spot  of 
ground  is  just  the  very  tliing.” 

“ What  do  elepbants  cal  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Baker. 

“ Mutton  and  beef,  I believe,  my  dear  Mary,”  replied  the  sage. 
“ This  elephant  will  be  an  expensive  piece  of  business ; but  tlien,  you 
know,  I cannot  refuse  liim.” 

Refuse  him,  my  dear  George  ! Why,  wlio  would  think  of  refusing 

him  ? I daré  say  an  elephant  is  worth ” 

“ A tbousand  guineas,”  replied  ber  busband ; and  JMrs.  Baker 
sbrieked  with  delight. 

The  Town-Clerk  liad  been  faithful  to  bis  promise,  for  in  less  than 
a quarter  of  an  liour  Tom  Page  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Mayor's  re- 
si den  ce. 

“Mr.  Flicker  tells  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  you  wish  to  see  me  about 
/¿elephants.  WeU,  I've  seen  a great  many  of  ’em,  — bundreds,  tbou- 
sands,  all  running  about  like  mad.  Tbey  ’re  most  dangerousest  crea- 
tures.  Big  as  they  are,  tbey  tur»  round  in  a twinkling,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  1 rim  ’ 's  the  word,  or  ‘ death  * 's  the  motion.  And  tlien,  what  a 
lot  tbey  eat ! ” 

“ Of  what  ? ” asked  George  Baker,  with  some  anxiety. 
f<  Of  rice  and  potatoes,  of  oats  and  barley,  and  anything  else  tbey 
can  get,”  replied  Tom  Page.  “ Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them,  except 
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uicat  or  fisli ; and  they  are  no  good  judges  of  beef-steaks  and  onions,  or 
corn-beef,  or  a leg  of  mutton." 

Mrs.  Baker  looked  staggered.  She  felt  such  unbounded  confidence 
in  her  husband,  tlmt  tliis  fíat  denial  to  bis  beef  and  mutton  story  sur- 
prised  and  overwhelmed  her.  Her  faithful  Geurge  perceived  it. 

“ I know,"  said  the  Mayor  to  bis  agitated  spouse, — “ I knew,  my 
dear,  eitber  that  the  elepbant  lived  wholly  on  mutton  and  beef,  or  else 
would  live  on  any  thing  but  mutton  and"  beef,  I was  not  sure  which, 
but  one  or  the  other  I was  sure  of/' 

" Oh  ! yon  ‘re  quite  right,’*  said  Tum  Page,  — “ yo\i  're  quite  right, 
Mr.  Mayor,  they  never  touch  mutton  or  beef." 

Tom  Page  tlien  furnished  the  Mayor  with  some  interesting  and  im- 
portant  particulars  relative  to  the  kind  of  house  necessary  to  be  con- 
structed  for  this  wondrous  animal ; and  James  Hogben  the  carpentcr, 
Peter  Minnis  the  builder,  William  Saunders  the  plumber,  and  Titus 
Lewis  the  blacksmitk,  were  all  summoned  to  the  piece  of  ground  near 
the  Lees,  tliere  to  give  tlieir  best  advice  relative  to  the  solid  and  stable 
construction  of  the  futnre  residence  of  the  London  Klephant. 

The  builder  proposed  “dccp  foundations”  as  he  liad  been  told  that 
elephants  tore  up  with  tlieir  feet  the  ground  of  their  abodes. 

The  earpenter  advised  oak  for  the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  bricklayer,  róeles,  stoue,  bricks,  and  masonry. 

The  plumber  was  very  learned  on  a constant  supply  of  water,  and 
suggested  the  necessity  for  a bath. 

I he  blacksmith  thought  iron  Staples,  bolts,  bars,  and  chuins  were 
indispensable,  and  recounted  all  he  liad  heard  of  a wonderful  elephant 
who,  when  seized  with  a frenzy,  destroyed  all  but  iron  spikes  and  iron 
cubles. 

The  Mayor  now  waited  with  some  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
mised  gift,  — but  it  did  not  come.  Soine  told  him  that  “Noveinber 
fogs  were  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the  elephant,  and  that  no 
doubt  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  liad  refused  to  allow  him  to  make 
the  voynge  in  bad  weather others  said.  €l  tliere  was  no  wind,  and 
no  brig  could  get  round  the  Foreland."  The  Mayor  offered  one  guinea 
reward  to  the  seafaring  man  who  should  first  announce  to  liini  tíie  ar- 
rival of  the  vessel;  and  telescopes  were  all  direeted  towards  the 
Thames  and  the  road  to  London. 

The  month  of  November  passed  off  as  foggily  as  usual,  and  neither 
tusks,  trunk,  ñor  teetli  of  the  wonderful  quadruped  arrived  to  disperse 
the  general  gloom.  But  on  the  3rd  Decembcr  a light  hreeze  spriiim 
up,  and  James  Spearpoint,  a true-British  tar,  who  had  seen  some  Ser- 
vice, and  could  show  both  scars  and  wouuds,  hobhled  up  the  High 
Street  with  all  possible  cclerity,  to  communicate  the  joyfnl  inteííi- 
gencc  tlmt  a brig  from  London,  narned  The  Elephant  ” was  to  be 
seen  clearly  about  two  miles  off,  evidently  bound  to  <four  town,"  and 
was  coming  struight  ahead  to  “ our  port." 

The  brig  entered  the  liarbuur.  Dnring  half  an  hour  the  Cuptain 
and  crew  were  engaged  in  mooring  the  brig;  and  when  chains  and 
cables  were  all  adjusted,  George  Baker  could  no  longer  restrain  bis 
impatience,  but  approaching  the  side  of  the  port,  demanded  “ Ls  he 
quite  well,  Captain  ? " 

“ Yes,  I 'm  quite  well,  thank  you,"  replied  the  lionest  tar.  “ But 
what  s the  meaning  of  all  these  people  being  liere  to  look  at  my 
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“ Oh ! they  have  only  come  down  to  see  tlie  elephant/'  responded 
tlie  Mayor ; “mere  curiosity.  But,  as  I observed  just  now,  how  is 
lie  ? " 

“ Very  well  indeed,  tliank  you.  True,  our  passage  lias  not  been  a 
long  one.  Left  London  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“ 1 'm  the  Mayor/'  said  George  Baker ; “ the  elepliant  is  for  me. 
You  know  it  is  sent  me  by  the  Kight  Ilonourable  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  Everything  is  ready  for  him.” 

“ For  wliom  ? " asked  the  Captain. 

“ For  the  elephant,"  replied  the  Mayor. 

“ What  elephant  ? " asked  the  Captain. 

“ The  elephant  you  have  brought  with  yon/*  replied  the  Mayor. 

“ I 've  brought  no  elephant  with  me,  except  my  own  brig/’  observed 
the  Captain. 

The  crowd  set  up  a liuge  hoarse  laugli,  which  was  soon  caught  up, 
and  extended  from  the  end  of  the  port  near  the  sea  to  the  top  of  High 
Street ; wliile  George  Baker,  accompanied  by  his  fuithful  Tom  Page, 
returned  to  his  back-parlour,  there  to  listen  to  the  counsels,  anccdotes, 
and  elephantic  histories  of  his  chosen  companion. 

Another  week  elapsed,  the  elephant  did  not  arrive,  and  the  honest 
Mayor  grew  somewhat  fractious  as  well  as  impatient.  At  length  a 
Court  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmen  was  assembled,  “ on  nr- 
gent  and  special  business."  Various  were  the  local  inatters  which  de- 
manded  the  attention  and  decisión  of  these  country  senators ; but 
when  these  liad  been  despatched,  George  Baker  addressed  the  Court 
as  follows : — 

<c  Gentlemen,  there  's  another  bit  o*  business  which  I liave  to  lay 
before  you.  As  Mayor  of  tliis  town,  T have  ahvays  sent  to  his  worsliip 
the  Mayor  of  London  a turbot  and  a hallibut.  The  city  of  London 
has  never  sent  nothing  in  return  for  all  the  turbots  and  hallibuts,  ex- 
cept some  letters  all  full  o*  flummery  ; but  now  the  Lord  Mayor  has 
sent  me  an  elephant ; and  as  he  has  done  tliis  to  me,  your  Mayor,  I 
think  you  sliould  come  to  a vote  on  the  subject." 

The  Town-clerk  observed,  “ that  the  reg'lar  way  of  bringing  the 
matter  forward  would  be  for  the  Mayor  to  lay  before  the  Court  the 
letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  tlien  that  the  Court  sliould 
take  that  letter  into  consideraron,  and  come  to  a vote  of  thanks." 

" But  the  letter  is  to  me,  George  Baker,’*  replied  the  Mayor,  “ and 
not  to  the  Mayor  of  * our  town.’  ** 

“ Then  if  the  present  is  made  to  you,  not  as  Mayor,  but  as  a prívate 
individual/'  said  Mr.  Common  Councilman  Sledge,  we,  as  a court,  can 
have  notliing  to  do  with  it.  Tt.  is  all  a personal  matter.*’ 

“ Oh  ! there  's  nothing  personal  in  it,"  replied  the  Mayor,  rather 
liastily  ; “it  's  all  as  respectful  as  can  be." 

“ Perhaps  the  Mayor  will  have  the  goodness  to  favour  the  Court 
with  an  inspection  of  the  letter,"  said  Captain  Grinnis,  one  of  the  Al- 
dermen. 

“ There  ’s  the  letter,  IMr.  Town-clerk/'  observed  the  Mayor. 

The  Town-clerk,  liaving  contrived  to  decipher  an  almost  illegible 
scrawl,  read  as  follows: — 

To  Gkokgk  Baker,  Esq.  &c.  & c.  Scc. 

Sin,  — I am  cliarged  by  the  Riglit  Honourable  James  Greenfat, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Billingsgate, 
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Member  for  the  Borougli  of  Allspiee,  and  Master  of  tlie  Grocer’s 
Company,  t o acknowledge  the  reception  of  your  valuahle  and  accept- 
able  present  of  a turbot  and  a hallibut,  sent  to  grace  bis  Lordship's 
festive  board,  and  which  were  highly  approvcd  by  his  Lordship’s 
distinguisbcd  guests.  At  the  same  time,  I have  it  in  cliarge  to 
eommunicate  to  you,  sir,  that  bis  Lordsbip  will  avail  Limself  of  the 
first  suitable  occasion  for  conveying  an  equivalent  to  you,  which  be 
hopes  will  be  received  with  corresponding  feelings.  That  you  may 
long  live  to  cultívate  tlie  same  good  feeling  which  liappily  subsists  be- 
tween  your  oíd  and  respcctable  Corporation  and  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  of  London,  is  no  less  the  desire  of  his  Lordsbip  tban 
of,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Jacob  Goose,  Secretary. 

Mansión  IJouse,  12th  November. 


At  its  conclusión,  Alderman  Grinnis  submitted  to  the  Mayor  that 
this  could  not  be  “ the  ” letter  be  liad  referred  to,  since  it  did  not  con- 
tain  onc  word  on  tlie  subject  of  the  elephant. 

I hen  the  I own-clcrk  lias  not  read  it  riglit,”  said  the  Mayor. 
“ Give  it  to  ine.” 

“ There,”  added  George  Baker,  opening  the  letter,  and  reading  it 

from  the  plirase  beginning,  “ At  the  same  time,”  &c “for  conveying 

an  elephant  to  you.” 

“No,  it  is  not  elephant , Mr.  Mayor,”  interrupted  the  Town-clerk; 
“ it  is  equivalen t ” 

“ Equivalent  ? said  George  Baker.  “ Why,  what  an  equivalent  ? 
Whoever  heard  of  an  equivalent  ? It  ’s  elephant.  Look  at  it,  Alder- 
inan  Grinnis.” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  the  Alderman  ; but  it  nenrly  cost  him  his 
ufe,  for  the  discovery  of  the  mistake  of  the  worthy  Mayor  threw  the 
Court  into  convulsiona  of  laughter ; and  George  Baker'  remained  for 
some  days  in  seclusion  and  solitude  in  his  back  parlour. 

At  length,  however,  the  “ equivalent,"  not  the  elephant,  arrived. 
What  was  it  ? A turtle  ? No.  A boar’s  liéad  ? No.  A hauncl.  of 
venison  ? No.  Jmvellery,  tortoiseshell,  ivory,  mothcr-o’-pearl  ? No 
— but  twelné  pounds  of  green  tea  ! I / • 
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11  o w lovely  is  Twecd’s  flowing  tide, 

As  softly  it  murmure  ulong  • 

The  sun  beams  upon  it  with  pride. 

And  wakens  its  banks  into  song- — 

From  birds  who  are  resting  their  wings 
By  its  rnargin,  insteud  of  the  mead, 

Bright,  bright  is  the  visión  tlmt  brings 
The  bcautiful  banks  of  the  Tweed  ! 

II ere  Naturc  delights  to  repose, 

And  is  ficen  ítniast  the  clust'ring  trees 
Tlmt  sheltcr  the  fiweet  blooming  rose, 

Whose  fragranté  is  borne  on  the  breéztí  ! 

Fuir  spots  may  be  found  ’noath  the  sky 
Tlmt  few  on  this  cartli  can  exceed, 

But  few  can  liave  charms  that  outvie, 

The  bcautiful  banks  of  the  Tweed  ! 
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BY  OLD  SCKATCH. 

It  is  a prevailing  insan ity  among  sliopkeepers  of  the  present  day  to 
be  at  the  head  of  uu  immense  concern,  and  it  is  a malady  which  in  al- 
most  evcry  case  finishes  with  a fatal  result,  not  only  to  the  individual 
wlio  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  complaint,  but  to  tliosc  who  may 
huppen  to  be  bitten  in  the  interim.  It  is  curious  to  watcli  the  progress 
of  the  disease  to  which  we  allude,  and  observe  its  effects  on  the  party 
whom  it  happens  to  attack ; while  it  is  remurkable  that,  as  the  cholera 
took  its  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  immense  concern 
cpidemic  chiefly  confines  its  ravages  to  the  leading  thoroughfares.  It 
generally  seizes  the  proprietors  of  linen-drapers'  sliops,  and,  like  the 
bite  of  the  tarántula,  sets  them  cutting  the  most  extraordinary  capers, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  start  olf  into  a most  lively  galop»  and  con- 
clude  with  a pas,  not  of  the  most  graceful  kind,  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  which  we  allude  are  gene- 
rally to  be  observed  in  au  insane  desire  to  practise  the  rules  of  arithme- 
tic  on  the  Windows  and  the  shopmen ; the  former  being  divided  succes- 
sively  by  eight,  by  four,  and  ultimately  by  two;  while  the  latter  are 
continuálly  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  reuders  an  addition  to  the 
premises  absolutely  necessary  for  contai  ni  ng  them. 

An  immense  concern  at  the  West  End  generally  bcgins  in  a single 
liouse,  and  the  disease  first  dcvelopes  itself  in  a strong  itcliing  to  take 
the  next  door,  which,  when  once  accomplished,  is  soon  followed  by  an 
eccentric  resolution  to  add  the  words  “ and  Co.”  to  the  ñame  of  the 
proprietor.  The  malady  is  not,  however,  yet  incurable,  and  may  be 
got  over,  if  checked  at  this  stage  ; but  when  there  are  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  treat  for  another  liouse,  the  patient’s  case  may  be  re- 
garded  as  desperate.  Another  most  distressing  characteristic  of  the 
complaint  is,  the  tendency  that  is  sometimes  exhibited  to  cut  away 
the  ceiling  of  the  shop,  and  annihilate  the  first  fioor  ; thus  subject- 
ing  the  premises  to  a most  alarming  enlargement  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. 

Iíaving  done  its  worst  with  the  shop  itself  the  inania  begins  to  show 
its  eífccts  upon  the  goods,  which  suddenly  become  sprinkled  liere  and 
there  with  small  tickets ; but  these  in  a short  time  give  way  to  a rash 
of  labels  that  breaks  out  perceptibly  in  every  part  of  the  window. 
The  next  stage  is  an  eruption  of  large  placards,  conveying  incoherent 
hints  about  «giving  away,”  “selling  under  prime  cost/*  and  other  un- 
accountable  acts  of"generosity,  which  the  patieut  prufesses  to  ]iractise  ; 
while  by  degrees  he  grows  bolder  in  the  tone  of  his  tickets,  and  sumlry 
commodities  are  placed  under  the  public  eye,  inscribed  with  mysterious 
allusions  to  «an  alarming  sacrifice”  The  breakingout  upon  the  goods 
shortly  ilies  to  the  Windows  themselves,  which  are  soun  covered  with 
enormous  posting-bills,  in  which  the  words  “Extensive  Failure,,  are 
extremely  couspicuous  and  there  is  a desperate  eílort  to  arrest  atten- 
tion,  by  thrusting  goods  almost  into  the  Street,  with  a printed  invita- 
tion  to  the  public  to  «Look  at  tliis,”  and  a most  uncallcd-for  allusion 
to  the  “ distress  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers.”  The  disease  now  be- 
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comes  convulsive  : enormous  piles  of  drugget  are  deposited  outside  thc 
shop,  i i l bold  defiance  of  tbe  Paving  Act,  carpets  darigle  from  tlie  upper 
stories,  blankets  float  in  the  air,  and  pieces  of  calleo  flutter  in  the 
breeze,  while  straw-bonnets  are  dashed  recklessly  into  the  window,- 
with  au  intimation  tliat  there  is  achoice  of  twenty-five  thousand,  all  at 
a price  not  even  worth  mentioning.  Blocks  are  dressed  up  in  cloaks 
to  look  like  customers ; dresses  that  llave  been  lying  in  the  ware-room 
si n ce  last  year,  are  labelled  asfc  Quite  new,  and  just  imported/’  Every 
thing  is  marked  at  an  astoundingly  modérate  price ; but,  by  some 
strange  accident,  there  is  not  a ticket  but  what  fias  slipped  from  onc 
thing  to  anotlier,  if  any  one  wants  to  purchase  the  labelled  article. 
After  tliese  very  active  symptoms,  the  disease  comes  to  its  termina- 
tion ; the  immense  concern  dies  a natural  deatli,  and  the  proprictor 
umuses  the  public  by  a series  of  candid  confessions  to  the  commissioner 
of  bankrupts,  or  gratifies  a spirit  of  enterprise  by  “bolting”  to 
America. 

It  is  dihicult  to  prescribe  the  proper  treatment  for  the  malady  above 
alluded  to,  for,  unless  cbecked  in  tne  very  earliest  stages,  it  generally 
gets  beyond  the  reacli  of  art  to  arrest  its  progress.  On  the  first  symp- 
toms beginning  to  show  themselves,  we  recommend  a bath,  to  be  ad- 
ministered  by  throwing  coid  water  copiously  on  the  person  aíFected ; 
and  when  he  begins  to  wander  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  his  Win- 
dows, it  is  fortúnate  if  a good-natured  friend  is  at  hand  witli  a wet 
blanket,  wliicli  should  be  instantly  applied  as  moist  as  possible.  When 
there  is  a tendeney  to  enlargement,  it  would  be  better  if  the  patient 
could  be  contined  by  his  neiglibours  refusing  to  quit  his  side ; but 
even  this  treatment  is  sometimes  ineffectual,  for  we  have  known  cases 
in  whicli  it  has  been  thought  that  a cure  liad  been  achicved,  when  sud- 
denly  it  was  found  that  the  morbid  inflammation  had  only  been  check- 
ed  at  the  sides  to  burst  out  at  the  back  with  increased  violence.  An 
enormous  tumour  was  found  to  have  been  for  some  time  forming  in  the 
rear ; and  thougli  everything  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  repose  as  far  as 
the  front  was  concerned,  it  appeared  that  there  was  internal  enlarge- 
ment actively  going  on,  and  the  feverish  symptoms  were  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  a frightful  eruption  in  the  back. 

When  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  reaclied,  coid  lotions  must  be  laid 
aside  as  useless  ; but  the  great  danger  consista  in  the  patients  endea- 
vouring  to  find  relief  from  his  own  drafts,  to  which  he  resorts  with 
alarming  recklessness.  This,  however,  cannot  last,  and  his  condition 
becoming  evident,  he  generally  submits  to  some  very  warm  applica- 
tions  on  letter-paper ; and  these  are  generally  followed  by  stronger 
treatment,  in  which  parchment  blisters  are  rather  freely  resorted 
lo.  The  malady  frequently  terminates  by  a last  eífort  to  get  blood ; 
but  this  is  almost  always  fruitless,  and  the  patient  sometimes  trans- 
fers  himself  voluntarily  to  the  hospital  in  Portugal  Street,  wliere  a 
spccies  of  whitewash  is  administered,  which  allays  irritation,  and 
cures  the  complaint,  but  leaves  the  constitution  greatly  impaired  by 
the  reinedy. 
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GHOST  versus  GR  AMAR  YE. 

BV  ISABELLA  P.  HOMEH,  AUTIIOR  OP  “ STUItJUEH 


u Is  not  tliis  something  more  tlian  pliantasy  ? ** — Hamlet. 

“Then  I am  to  infer,  from  all  tkat  you  have  just  advanced,  that  you 
really  believe  iii  ghosts  ? ” 

“ Stop,  my  dcar  friend ! I did  not  go  quite  so  far,  altliough  I will 
admit  that  a belief  in  supernatural  visitations  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  reason ; ñor  ouglit  it  to  be  ad- 
vanced  as  a proof  of  ignorant  credulity  or  vulgar  superstition  in  tiloso 
persons  who  own  their  credence  in  them.  Everything  is  possible  witli 
the  Allwise  Being,  whose  ways  are  inscrutable  to  our  limited  compre- 
liensions.  The  truditions  of  all  nations  and  all  religions  eontain  ac- 
counts  of  apparitions,  ghostly  warnings,  and  revelations,  mysteriously 
connected  with  the  world  of  spirits ; and  I myself  have  seen — ” 

“ My  dear  Barón,  if  yon  assure  me  that  in  your  sober  senses,  and  in 
a waking  mood,  you  have  seen  a spirit,  my  incredulity  will  certainly  be 
greatly  staggered,  and  I shall  almost  be  prepared  to  admit  that  such 
things  may  be ; for  I know  you  to  be  the  soul  of  truth.” 

“ Softly,  softly  ! Had  you  not  interrupted  me,  you  would  already 
be  aware  that  I meant  only  to  tell  you  that  I had  seen,  and  been  weíl 
acquainted  with,  a person  who  had  witnessed  a supernatural  appear- 
ance  of  so  awful  a nature,  that  he  would  have  discarded  it  from  liis 
mind  as  the  coinage  of  an  over-excited  imagination,  had  not  other  per- 
sons been  present  at  the  time,  to  whose  senses  the  shadowy  visita nt 
was  equally  apparent,  and  had  not  circumstances  borne  out  the  strange 
and  fearful  mystery  developed  by  it.” 

The  preceding  conversation  took  place  one  winter’s  evening,  in  the 
dark  oak-panelled  hall  of  an  antique  castle,  on  the  Gemían  border  of 
the  Boden  See  (Lake  of  Constance),  not  far  from  the  little  península 
which  is  occupied  by  the  fortified  town  of  Lindau,  and  commanding  a 
view  across  the  broad  expanse  of  waters  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Thur- 
gau,  and  of  the  snow-covered  Alps  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell,  which 
form  its  magnificent  back-ground.  The  interlocntors  were  an  oíd  Ra- 
yarían nobleman,  proprietor  of  the  mansión,  and  a Tyrolese  gentleman, 
who  was  liis  guest. 

“ For  Heaven's  sake,”  resumed  the  latter,  “let  me  liear  your  story  : 
I have  a jiassion  for  these  sort  of  horrors ; and  the  time,  the  season, 
and  the  place  we  are  in,  are  all  udinirably  suited  for  a narrativo  of  the 
supernatural  school.  I think,  however,  it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I do 
not  account  for  your  marvels  by  natural  causes.” 

You  shall  judge,”  rejoined  the  noble  chátelain.  cc  All  I ask  is, 
that  you  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  recital.  The  story  was  related  to 
me  very  xnany  years  ago  ; and  I have  not  alluded  to  it  for  such  a lengtli 
of  time,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  concéntrate  my  recollections 
of  its  various  details  in  order  to  render  them  intelligible  to  you.” 
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Then  passing  his  hand  overhis  forehead,  and  silently  collecting  his 
thoughts  for  a fcw  moments,  he  thus  proceeded : — 

“ The  person  from  whose  lips  I received  the  details  I am  now  about 
to  relate  to  you  was  a countryman  of  my  own,  named  Waldkirch,  and 
a disciple  of  the  famous  Cagliostro.  He  had  passed  part  of  his  youth 
in  París  at  the  period  when  that  extraordinary  empiric  was  the  lion  of 
the  day,  and  had  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  mystical  arts  with 
which  he  inthralled  the  imaginations  of  the  lovers  of  the  wild  and 
marvellous.  Every  one  who  has  heard  of  Cagliostro  has  heard  of  the 
startling  revelations  which  he  made  to  various  persons  respecting  fu- 
ture  events  of  their  lives,  through  the  médium  of  magic  mirrors.  Mv 
friend  Waldkirch  had  applied  himself  so  successfully  to  this  peculiar 
branch  of  the  black  art,  that  he  liad  become  nearly  as  great  an  adept 
in  phantasmagoria  as  his  celebrated  master,  or  even  as  that  prince  of 
necromancers,  Cornelius  Agrippa.” 

“ Pardon  me  for  this  once  interrupting  you/'  said  the  Tyrolian.  “ I 
thought  it  was  of  real  bonájídc  phantoms  you  were  to  discourse,  and 
not  of  optical  deltisions  such  as  come  under  the  denomination  of  phan- 
tasmagoria, and  the  shadowy  deceptions  conjured  up  by  such  a charla- 
tan  as  Cagliostro.” 

“ And  so  it  is,”  returned  the  oíd  Lavarían  ; “ and  my  pliantom  will 
appenr  in  the  proper  place,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed  uninter- 
ruptedly  in  a narrative,  the  interest  of  which  I should  be  unwilling  to 
mar  by  confused  or  broken  details.  Waldkirch  travelled  for  somc 
time  through  the  Southern  States  of  Europe,  after  his  departure  from 
París,  and  during  his  stay  in  Sicily  became  acquainted  with  the  Conté 
Felice  Sammartino,  a young  nobleman  of  the  greatest  promise,  theonly 
surviving  child  of  the  Duke  Sammartino,  who  was  himself  the  re- 
presentativo of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  ancient  families  in  the 
i si  and.  This  young  man  became  so  interested  in  the  occult  Sciences, 
which  formed  the  favourite  pursuit  of  Waldkirch,  that  he  passed  mucli 
ol  his  time  in  his  society,  and  íinally  induced  him  to  visit  his  father, 
the  Duke,  at  a magiiificent  villa  which  he  possessed  on  the  sea  coast, 
about  live  leagues  from  Palermo,  wliere  he  had  lived  in  almost  mo- 
nastic  seclusion,  since  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  toril 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  in  the  most  aíHicting  and  inexplicable 
manner. 

“ The  Duke  Sammartino's  family  had  consisted  of  two  sons,  the 
y ounges  t of  whom  (the  Conte  Felice)  had  originally  been  destined  for 
the  ecclesiastical  State,  in  order  that  the  undivided  wealth  and  estates 
of  that  noble  house  might  be  settled  upon  his  eider  brother,  the  Már- 
chese Gaetano  Sammartino;  that  being  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  depended  his  marriage  with  the  Marchesina  Lucrezia  Parisio, 
an  or phan  heiress,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrotiied  while  they  were 
botli  children.  Although  their  projected  unión  had  originated  in  fa- 
mily conven tions,  which  had  decided  that  the  riches  of  the  Sammartini 
and  the  París  i i should  form  one  apanage , — and  although,  as  is  gene- 
rally  the  case  in  such  arrangements,  the  inclinations  of  the  young  s 
people  had  been  the  lust  thing  taken  into  consideration  by  the  direct- 
ing  elders, — yet,  by  a happy  chance,  so  strong  a sympathy  sprung  up 
between  Lucrezia  and  Gaetano,  that  they  were  lovers  while  they  were 
yet  children,  and  would  mutually  havc  chosen  each  other  as  the  partuer 
of  their  future  existence,  even  if  their  parents  had  not  already  decided 
upon  their  unión.  Three  ycaiV  abscnce  from  Sicily  made  by  Guetano, 
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during  wliich  period  lie  visited  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  instead 
of  diminishing  tlie  ardent  aífection  they  liad  so  early  evinced  for  each 
other,  appeared  to  imparfc  to  it  increased  intensity  ; and  no  sooner  liad 
the  young  Márchese  returned  to  Palermo  thau  preparations  for  the 
solemnization  of  their  nuptials  were  fortliwith  eommenced  with  extra- 
ordinary  magnificence.  All  that  was  noblest  in  Palermo  had  been 
invited  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  and  a succession  of  fétes  to  be  given 
by  the  diíFerent  connexions  of  the  youthfui  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
to  follow  it ; when,  the  day  but  one  before  that  appointed  for  the 
marriage,  Gaetano  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no  more  1 

“ Siuce  liis  return  to  Palermo,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
almost  every  evening  to  the  villa  I have  already  alluded  to,  (the  one 
inhabited  by  the  Duke  Sammartino  when  Waldkirch  íirst  beca  me  ac- 
quainted  with  the  family,)  that  he  inight  superintend  the  preparations 
that  were  in  progress  for  the  reception  of  bis  bride,  wlio  was  to  pass 
the  first  days  of  their  marriage  in  that  beautifnl  retreat  with  him.  On 
the  evening  of  liis  disappearance,  he  had  proceeded  thither  as  usual ; 
but  the  night  passed  away,  and  he  did  not  return  to  Palermo,  — the 
morning  carne,  and  still  he  was  absent.  Expresses  were  sent  in  all 
directions  in  search  of  him,  but  in  vain.  None  of  liis  attendants  had 
acconipanied  him  to  the  villa ; those  of  the  Duke  who  remained  in 
permanence  there  had  beheld  him  depart  as  usual ; and  this  is  all  that 
was  ever  known  ou  the  subject. 

“ To  describe  the  consternation  and  despair  into  whicli  the  fair 
young  bride  and  the  whole  of  the  Sammartino  family  were  plunged, 
when  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of 
the  lost  Gaetano,  wuuíd  be  impossible.  On  the  day  following  liis  dis- 
appearance, it  became  known  that  an  Algerinc  corsair  had  been  seen 
off  the  coast  on  the  fatal  evening,  and  that  some  of  the  crew  had 
landed  in  a boat,  and  carried  off  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
shores.  The  Duke  immediutely  ordered  two  of  the  fast-sailing  vessels 
ealled  speronari  to  be  equipped  and  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  and 
Felice  insisted  upon  embarking  in  one  of  them.  But  a violent  gale  of 
wind  dispersed  the  little  squadron  off  Trapani ; one  of  the  speronari 
became  disabled,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Palermo ; the  other  one, 
containing  Felice,  with  ditiiculty  entered  the  port  of  Trapani,  where 
they  heard  that  a Barbary  corsair  had  been  seen  to  founder  the  pre- 
ceding  day,  and  all  on  board  perished.  This  intelligenee  was  but  too 
well  calculated  to  extinguish  all  rational  hopes  of  Gaetano's  still  sur- 
viving,  which  had  been  connected  with  the  supposition  of  liis  capture 
by  the  Algorines ; yet  so  unwilling  were  the  bereaved  family  to  give 
themselves  up  to  despair,  that  they  still  clung  to  the  possibility  that 
the  vessel  which  had  been  seen  to  go  down  at  sea  inight  not  have  been 
the  one  in  which  the  unfortunate  youth  had  been  carried  off;  and  the 
Duke,  accordingly,  instituted  inquines  all  along  the  Barbary  coast,  tend- 
ing  to  ascertain  whether  Gaetano  had  been  carried  into  slavery  thi- 
ther, and  in  that  case  offering  an  immeuse  ransom  for  liis  liberation. 

fcNearly  tliree  years  were  tlius  spent  in  unavailing  rescarches,  and 
they  were  at  length  forced  to  resign  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  if 
the  ocean  had  not  buried  in  its  unfathomable  deptlis  the  object  of  their 
puinful  solicitudo,  he  must  have  fallen  a victim  to  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment  of  the  pirates,  and  perished  at  their  hands.  And  could  anything 
have  embittered  the  utter  despair  which  succceded  to  the  clinging  te- 
nacity  of  their  long-chorished  hopes,  it  must  lnive  been  the  cruel  un- 
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certainty  in  wliich  tliey  rémained  eoncerning  the  catastrophe  which 
liad  deprived  thein  of  one  so  amiable  and  so  beloved. 

“ The  dcstinies  of  Felice,  however,  were  materially  altered  by  the 
death  of  his  brother ; for,  as  he  by  that  event  became  solé  lieir  of  the 
Sammartino  family,  he  was  emancipated  from  the  life  of  celibacy  to 
whicli  the  ecclesiastieal  profession  would  have  doomed  him,  and  it  be- 
came the  absorbing  wish  of  the  Duke  that  the  hand  of  Lucrezia  should 
be  transferred  to  his  surviving  son,  and  that  the  unión  of  the  two  fa- 
inilies,  which  liad  been  decided  upon  for  so  many  years,  should  be  thus 
ratified.  One  person  alone  obstinately  objected  to  this  substitution ; 
and  that  person  was  the  fair  young  mourner,  whose  widowed  heart  re- 
coiled  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  breaking  its  faith  to  the  lost 
Gaetano. 

“ Felice,  although  captivated  bv  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  the  young 
heiress,  and  sensitively  alive  to  all  the  advantages  of  such  an  alliance, 
re  fu  sed,  with  a noble  gcnerosity  which  did  honour  to  his  feelings,  to 
press  his  suit  with  her  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  her  strong  ob- 
jections  to  another  marriage ; he  even  carried  his  disinterestedness  so 
far  as  to  advócate  her  cause  agaiñsk  himself  with  his  family,  and  with 
her  guardians  (of  whom  his  father  was  one),  and  generously  protected 
her  against  the  solicitations  with  which  they  persecuted  her.  ‘Lucrezia 
is  right ! * he  would  often  say  ; * who  knows  but  that  my  brother  still 
lives?  and  would  it  not  be  dreadful  to  take  advantage  of  the  uncer- 
tainty  that  involves  that  question,  in  order  to  deprive  him  for  ever  of 
that  which  was  dearest  to  him  in  the  world  ! Could  I,  after  co-ope- 
rating  in  so  culpable  an  action,  daré  to  raise  my  voice  to  Heaven,  and 
suppHcáté  for  his  restoration  to  us?  And,  ify  indeed,  he  no  longer  ex- 
ista, how  can  we  better  honour  his  memory  tlian  by  abstaining  from 
lilling  up  the  void  which  his  deatli  has  left  amongst  us — by  sacritícing 
all  our  hopes  upon  his  tomb, — -by  respecting  as  sacred  all  that  ever  be- 
loiiged  to  him  ? * 

“ This  exaltation  of  sentimcnt,  liowever,  did  not  coincide  with  the 
Duke’s  feelings  and  wislies,  and  all  that  Felice  could  obtain  from  him 
was,  that  lie  should  refrain  from  molesting  Lucrezia  for  another  year, 
during  which  time  he  continued  his  researches  for  his  lost  brother  with 
unábated  ardour,  but  with  no  happy  result-  As  for  Lucrezia,  touelied 
by  the  delicacy  of  Felice' s conduct  towards  her,  she  felt  herself  con- 
strained  to  respect  and  admire  the  man  she  could  not  love,  and  insen- 
sibly  a tender  pity  succeeded  in  her  bosom  to  theprofound  indifference 
she  liad  previously  evinced  for  him.  She  could  not  remain  blind  to 
the  extent  of  his  passion  for  her,  ñor  insensible  to  the  magnanimity 
with  which  he  protected  her  from  the  importunities  of  his  family ; 
every  new  victory  that  he  obtained  over  himself  rendered  him  more 
estimable  in  her  eyes ; every  fresh  sacriíice  of  his  dearest  wislies  to  her 
peace  of  mind  was  eagerly  advanced  by  the  Duke  as  a motive  for  soft- 
ening  the  inílexibility  of  her  resolves. 

<r  It  was  at  this  particular  stage  of  the  afluir  that  Waldkirch  up- 
peared  at  Palermo,  and  was  invited  by  Felice  to  visit  the  Duke  at 
his  villa.  The  preseuce  of  the  Germán  stranger  there  formed  an  inte- 
resting  epoch  in  the  existence  of  the  meluncholy  circle ; his  acquire- 
ments  were  varied  and  captivating ; the  exaltation  of  his  ideas ; the 
mysticism  with  which  his  conversation  was  tinged,  and  vague  liints, 
durkly  thrown  out,  of  supernatural  powers  exercised  by  him  — powers 
that  could  bring  him  into  communion  with  beings  of  another  world, — 
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invested  liirn  with  a sort  of  solemn  interest  in  their  eyes.  He  soon  di- 
vined  their  characters, — entered  into  their  individual  feelings, — be- 
came  the  confldant  of  each, — and  gradually  acquired  a dominión  over 
the  minds  of  all,  for  which  it  would  liave  been  difficult  for  them  to  ac- 
count.  The  Duke  especially,  whose  mental  powers  had  become  weak- 
ened  by  grief,  succumbed  to  the  influence  exercised  by  tliis  extraor- 
dinary  man,  and  unresistingly  admitted  the  mysterious  inferences 
thrown  out  by  hiin  of  an  intereourse  with  supernatural  agencies ; Wald- 
kirch  became  bis  Oracle, — and  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  father  thrilled 
with  an  awful  hope  tliat,  through  his  ministry,  the  fate  of  his  lost  son 
might  be  revealed  to  him. 

€<  At  last  lie  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  those  liopes,  and  one  day 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  new  friend,  besought  him  to 
exert  his  powers  in  order  to  throw  sume  light  upon  the  inexplicable 
disappéarance  of  Gaetano. 

“ ‘ My  friend,*  he  said,  f althougli  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  brands  with 
tlie  epitliets  of  sorccry  and  male/tcc  the  Science  you  liave  unistered,  and 
threatens  \vith  excommunication  not  only  those  who  practise  it,  but 
those  who  have  recourse  to  it,  yet  I cannot  resist  the  impulse  which 
drives  me  to  brave  that  contingent  penalty,  that,  through  your  exer- 
tions,  I may  obtain  some  certain  insight  into  a mystery  which  has  de- 
solated  my  domestic  happiness.  You  see  the  wretched  State  of  mind 
into  which  weare  all  plunged : Luerezia's  grief  for  tlie  loss  of  my  poor 
Gaetano  has  so  far  yieldecí  to  the  influence  of  time,  that  it  has  soften- 
ed  into  a calm  and  tender  regret,  which  would  ultimately  leave  her 
willing  to  favour  the  addresses  of  Felice,  could  her  conscience  be  satis- 
iied  as  to  the  eertainty  of  his  brother*s  death.  Felice,  011  his  part,  is 
consuming  away, — his  health  and  courage  sinking  under  the  perpetual 
struggle  to  which  his  feelings  are  exposed  by  the  intensity  of  his  pas- 
sion  for  Lucrezia,  and  his  respect  for  lie,r  scruples.  As  for  myself,  you 
beliold  an  unfortunate  father,  the  representative  of  a noble  and  time- 
lionoured  race,  who  sees  his  ñame  about  to  be  extinguished, — his  hopos 
of  living  in  the  children  of  his  children  saerificed  to  the  dreadful  doubt 
that  haiigs  like  a cloud  over  the  fate  of  one  of  them  ! Could  that  doubt 
be  but  dispelled,  all  would  be  well.  Waldkirch,  you  understand  me  ! 
liave  you  the  power  of  raising  the  veil  which  conceals  the  secrets  of  the 
world  of  spirits  from  the  uninitiated  ? does  your  Science  embrace  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining  wliether  Gaetano  be  alive  or  dead  ? and,  if 
so,  can  you  bring  conviction  lióme  to  the  minds  of  those  so  deeply  in- 
terested  in  knowing  the  truth  ? ' 

u Waldkirch  fearlessly  assured  him  that  he  could. 

€t  Scaroely  was  tliis  interview  over,  when  Felice,  unconscious  of  the 
conversation  that  had  just  passed,  souglit  his  friend,  and  llinging  him- 
self  into  an  arm-cliair  with  every  demonstraron  of  despair,  exclaimed, 
“ * Waldkirch,  I can  bear  tliis  no  longer  1 I must  quit  tliis  spot, — I 
must  leave  my  eountry.* 

“ ‘ Gracious  Heaven  ! * exclaimed  Waldkirch,  ‘ what  has  happened  ? * 
“ e My  friend  — my  dear  friend  ! 9 replied  the  young  man,  ‘ in  vain 
have  I struggled  against  my  love  for  Lucrezia ! it  has  overeóme  my 
íirmest  resolution  to  smother  it  within  my  own  bosom  ; every  day  in- 
creases the  intensity  of  my  feelings ; and  if  I remain  longer  here,  I 
sliall  not  be  able  to  resist  persecuting  her  with  the  expression  of  them.* 
<f  ‘ lie  assured/  said  Waldkirch,  * that  the  heart  of  the  Marchesina 
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will  at  last  pronounce  itself  in  your  favour  ; and  tliat  slic  will  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  lier  friends,  and  bestow  her  hand  npon  yon.’ 

4<  4 Never  ! ' eried  Felice,  — 4 never,  as  long  as  she  retains  a vestige 
of  liope  that  Gaetano  still  lives  ! 1 

44 4 You  believe,  tlien,  that  an  awful  certainty  would  decide  her  ? ' 
inquired  Waldkireb ; 4 and,  wbat  if  I tell  you  tliat  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  bring  that  certainty  lióme  to  her  conviction  ? 9 

44  4 What  do  you  mean  ? * exclaimed  Felice  hastily,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  witli  terrified  surprise  upon  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

44  4 I mean/  was  the  answer, 4 that  it  is  possible  to  compel  the  disem- 
bodied  spirit  to  appear  once  more  upon  earth  ; and,  if  ever  terrestrial 
interests  could  warrant  the  peace  of  the  tomb  being  thus  invaded,  it 
would  be  in  a case  like  the  present,  where  the  tranquillity  of  so  many 
persona  dependa  upon  the  truth  being  incontrovertibly  establishcd.' 

44  4 No,  no  1 ' exclaimed  Felice,  shuddering,  and  turning  to  a death- 
like  paleness,  4 I cannot  countenance  so  impious  a measure  ! In  the 
ñame  of  Heaven,  say  no  more  of  it,  Waldkirch  ! Let  me  still  be  the 
victim.  Destined  from  my  earliest  infancy  to  be  sacriliced  to  my  bro- 
ther*8  aggrandisement  and  happiness,  let  me  to  the  last  fulíil  m}'  me- 
lancholy  doom  ! ' And,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  wept  bit- 
terly. 

44  Waldkirch  reasoned  long  and  eloquently  witli  Felice  upon  his 
scruplcs ; and,  giving  him  at  last  to  understand  that  the  experiment 
whicli  he  proposed  would  be  merely  a pious  fraud,  intended  to  bring 
certainty  to  tlieminds  of  the  Duke  and  Lucrezia,  (by  convincing  theni 
through  an  optical  delusion,  of  the  reality  of  that  melancholy  termi- 
nation  to  Gaetáno's  existence,  which  hnd  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
doubt  to  all  but  to  those  two  persons,)  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
adhesión  to  the  plan  he  meditated.  But  it  was  necessary  also  to  ob- 
tain  that  of  Lncrezia ; and  Waldkirch  found  that  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult  part  of  his  undertaking.  At  last,  upon  receiving  from  him  a 
solemn  assurance  that,  iflier  betrothed  lover  still  lived,  the  conjura- 
tion  would  produce  no  result,  a reluctant  assent  was  wrung  from  her, 
and  only  granted  in  the  lingering  hope  that  the  failure  of  Waldkircirs 
experiment  would  give  weight  to  her  fond  expectation  of  once  more 
beholding  the  living  Gaetano,  and  authorise  her  to  persist  in  prc- 
serving  inviolate  the  faitli  she  liad  plighted  to  her  first  and  only  love. 

4f  As  soon  as  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  family  liad  been  obtained, 
Waldkirch  required  that  a delay  of  several  days  should  be  granted  to 
him,  in  order  to  prepare,  by  reference  to  his  books  of  gramarye, 
for  the  great  undertaking.  During  his  séjour  at  the  Duke's,  he  liad 
had  ampie  opportunity  of  making  himself  master  of  every  detail  re- 
lative  to  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  unfortunate  Gaetano;  a 
full-length  portrait  of  him,  which  had  been  terminated  but  a few  days 
previous  to  his  disappearance,  enabled  the  adept  to  impart  to  tíie 
shadowy  visión  which  he  was  preparing  the  closest  resemblance  to 
the  ill-fated  youth  ; and  the  supposed  manner  ofhis  deatli  decided  him 
as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  represent  tliat  catastrophe  to  llave 
happened. 

44  At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  Waldkirch's  preparations  were  ter- 
minated, and  he  announced  that  in  the  evening  the  mysterious  ques- 
tion  was  to  be  ^bolved.  Fasting,  prayers,  and  vigils,  added  to  the 
mystical  Communications  of  the  Germán  necromancer,  had  produced 
the  desired  eftect  upon  the  minds  of  his  friends ; wound  up  to  a State 
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of  fanatical  credulity  in  liis  powers,  the  emotions  they  evinced  ended 
by  inílaming  liis  own  imaginatiun  ; and  tbc  statc  of  nervous  excitement 
to  which  be  was  raised  contributed  powerfully  to  tbe  illusion  wbicb  be 
wished  to  produce.  In  tbe  dimly-lighted  chamber  of  tbeir  guest,  tbe 
lovver  end  of  wbicb  was  buried  in  slradow,  tbe  Sauunartino  family  were 
assembled:  Waldkircb  had  neglectéd  notbing  that  was  likely  to  add  to 
the  mysterious  horror  of  tbe  scene  tbat  was  to  be  enacted  ; an  iEolian 
liarp  (an  invention  then  unknown  in  tbat  part  of  tbe  world,  and  specially 
reserved  by  him  for  bis  exbibitions  of  magic,)  bad  been  placed  outside  of 
one  of  tbe  Windows,  and  tbe  wild,  uneartbly  tones  it  gave  forth  as  tbe 
night-wind  swept  across  its  strings,  seemed  to  tbe  trembling  listeners 
to  be  the  wailings  of  a spirit  in  purgatory.  They  drcw  more  closely 
together,  and  Waldkirch,  stepping  forth  from  the  group,  in  a solemn 
voice  adjured  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  departed  Gaetano  to  appear  to  tliem,  and 
reveal  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  deatli  bad  overtaken  bim. 

“ Scarcely  had  tbe  words  been  pronounced  when  a bine  and  ghastly 
ligbt  partiaíly  illuminated  tbe  obscure  end  of  tbe  chamber,  and  disco- 
vered  a large  mirror,  from  tbe  surface  of  wbicb  a dense  mist  slowly 
rolled  away,  and  revealed  to  the  astonisbed  gazers  tbe  form  of  Gaetano 
Sammartino,  clotbed  in  tbe  identical  dress  wbicb  be  bad  worn  on  tbe 
niglit  of  bis  disappearauce,  bis  hands  lieavily  fettered,  and  water 
streaming  from  bis  hair  and  garments,  as  be  lay  stretched  in  utter  life- 
lessness  upon  tbe  sea  sbore  1 While  tbeir  eyes,  as  though  fascinated 
witb  horror,  reinained  íixed  upon  tbe  apparition,  tbe  surge  appeared 
to  roll  slowly  over  it,  and  bear  it  away  to  its  ocean  grave.  The  mist 
again  spread  over  tbe  surface  of  tbe  mirror,  and  all  was  sbrouded  in 
darkness.  Not  a word  bad  been  uttered  during  tbis  strange  scene ; 
breathless  silence  liad  attested  to  tbe  awe  witb  wbicb  it  bad  pervaded 
tbe  minds  of  tbe  excited  family  ; but  at  tbe  termination  of  it,  a cry  of 
anguish  burst  from  tbelips  of  the  heart-stricken  Lucrezia,  and  sbe  fell 
fainting  into  tbe  arms  of  tbe  venerable  Duke. 

“ A dangerous  illness  was  the  consequence  of  tbe  painful  emotions 
sbe  bad  endured  on  tbe  evening  of  Waldkircb*»  exhibí tion  of  bis  sup- 
posed  uneartbly  powers;  but  from  tbat  date  no  further  doubt  re- 
mained  upon  ber  miud  as  to  tbe  fate  of  her  lovcr ; and  to  tbe  fluctu- 
ating  bopes  wbich  bad  so  long  tortured  ber,  succeeded  a calm  resigna- 
tion  wbicb  betokened,  at  no  very  distant  period,  a still  happier  and 
brigbter  state  of  feeling — so  true  it  is  tbat  tbe  worst  certainty*  is  less 
intolerable  than  a state  of  suspense. 

“ Meanwhile  tbe  Sammartino  family  publicly  attested  to  tbeir  be- 
lief  in  tbe  death  of  Gaetano  by  going  into  mourning  for  bim  ; nmsses 
wcrc  said  for  tbe  repose  of  bis  soul ; a monument  erected  to  bis  me- 
mory  in  tbe  cbapel  belonging  to  tbe  family  in  tbe  church  of  La  Mar- 
torana,  in  Palermo ; and  finally,  Felice  assumed  bis  brother’s  title, 
and  from  thenceforth  became  the  Márchese  Sammartino.  Waldkircb 
bad  quitted  Sicily  shortly  after  bis  successful  stratagem,  and,  after 
liaving  passed  some  months  at  Naples  was  preparing  to  leave  it  for 
Home,  when  be  received  a letter  from  Felice,  announcing  to  bim  tbat 
bis  fondest  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized,  and  inviting  him  to  return 
immediately  to  Palermo,  tbat  be  migbt  be  present  at  bis  marriuge  witb 
Lucrezia,  and  witness  an  event  wbicb  lie  bad  been  so  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  pass. 

“ Waldkircb  lost  no  time  in  obeying  tbe  summons ; be  embarked 
for  Sicily,  but,  tbe  wifld  being  contrary,  tbe  vessel  did  not  reuch  Pu- 
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lermo  until  the  eve  of  the  day  on  wliicli  tlic  nuptials  wcre  to  take 
place ; aiul,  as  Lucrezia  liad  expressed  a desire  that  the  ceremony 
should  be  solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke’s  villa,  in  the  presence 
only  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  tvvo  families, — and  that  it  should 
be  followed  by  no  rejoicings  save  úfete  champe  tre  given  to  the  tenantry, 
in  ordcr  to  distinguish  it  from  the  courtly  splendours  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her  hrst  bridal, — Waldkirch  proceeded  direct  to  the  villa, 
and  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  accompany  his  friend  to  the  altar. 

<e  The  noble  pleasurc-grounds  and  gardens  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  inunerous  peasantry  belonging  to  the  Duke's  estates ; and  the 
lovely  young  bride,  leaning  upon  the  arin  of  the  liappy  Felice,  whose 
countenance  was  radiant  with  an  expression  of  triumphant  love,  min- 
gled  with  the  gay  throng,  receiving  their  respectful  felicitations,  and 
acknowledging  them  with  gracefnl  affability.  After  the  bal  champplrc 
(which  commenced  on  the  smooth  lawn  at  sunset)  had  terminated,  a 
plentiful  repast  was  served  in  the  great  hall  of  the  villa,  to  which  all 
the  rustic  guests  were  indiscriminately  admitted,  as  well  as  the  various 
strangers  who  had  gathered  together  from  the  neighbouring  paesi  to 
witness  the  rejoicings.  Among  these  latter,  the  noble  hosts  had  re- 
marked  a person  whose  presence  seemed  ill  suited  to  the  joyful  occa- 
sion  ; for  he  wore  a dress  peculiar  to  one  of  those  confraternities  which 
abound  in  the  Southern  States  of  Italy,  and  whose  members,  in  observ- 
ance  of  a vow,  elevóte  themselves  to  attending  condemned  malefactor» 
to  the  place  of  execution ; — a dress  which  not  only  eífectually  conceals 
the  countenance  of  the  individual  wearing  it,  but  imposes  a solemn 
prohibition  ngainst  his  being  spoken  to, — í mean  the  habit  of  a Grey 
Penitent.  The  ghavStly  fashion  of  the  garb,  the  long  shapeless  robe  of 
livid  grey  loosely  slirouding  a form  of  almost  shadowy  thinness, — the 
cióse  capuchón  covering  the  head  and  face,  with  two  boles  cut  for  the 
eyes,  which  invested  it  with  the  character  of  a death's  head, — contrasted 
strangely  with  the  gay  holiday  dresses  of  the  Sicilian  peasants,  and 
the  more  costly  elegance  of  the  bridal  party,  and  forcing  upon  the  ima- 
gination  images  of  suífering  and  deatli,  caused  the  hearts  of  all  who 
had  remarked  the  unseasonable  gucst  to  sink  with  undefined  appre- 
hension.  This  vague  terror  was  more  particularly  experienced  by  Lu- 
crezia and  Felice,  whose  glances  were,  in  despite  of  themselves,  strangely 
fascinated  towards  the  unwelcomc  visitant ; and  each  time  that  tliey 
gazed  upon  him  they  beheld  his  lack-lustre  eyes  intently  íixed  upon 
them. 

“ At  last,  towards  midnight,  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  orchestra  be- 
came  silent,  the  tables  in  the  banqueting-hall  were  abandoned  by  their 
late  noisy  occupants,  and  nobody  remained  there  but  the  i m medíate 
fumily  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  Waldkirch,  and  the  Grey  Peni- 
tent (who  had  remained  immoveably  lixed  in  the  recess  of  a window, 
liaving  hy  signs  declined  sharing  in  the  banquet). 

“ ‘ My  children/  said  the  Duke,  looking  at  the  young  conple  with 
glistening  eyes,  “ the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart  is  realized  by  your 
unión,  and  my  grey  hairs  will  now  descend  with  satisfaction  ’to  the 
grave.  May  my  blessing  rest  upon  your  lieads,  and  prosper  you  ! My 
friends/  he  continued,  turning  to  his  few  remaining  guests,  ‘ before  we 
retire,  let  us  drink  to  the  happiness  of  Felice  and  Lucrezia ! ' 

<c  At  these  words  the  Grey  Penitent  emerged  from  the  recess  where 
he  had  remained  half  concealed  by  the  draperies  of  the  window-curtain, 
and  advancing  with  measured,  noiseless  steps  towards  the  table,  seized 
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upon  one  of  theflowing  goblets  tliat  liad  just  been  filled  out,  and  raised 
it  to  a level  witli  bis  lips. 

“ e llave  you  no  other  ñame  to  pledge  ? p said  he,  in  bollo  w accents. 

‘ And  Gaelano,  where  is  lie  ? * 

“ The  Duke  started  at  this  abrupt  allusion  to  his  dead  son,  and  an 
expression  of  sadness  overclonded  bis  countenance  as  hereplied,  ‘Alas! 
my  beloved  Gaetano  is  lost  to  us  for  ever  on  carth.  You  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware,  reverend  stranger,  that  he  has  been  taken  from  us  to  that 
world  from  whence  there  is  no  return/ 

“ ‘ And  yet/  continued  the  stranger,  in  the  same  accents, 4 if  the  last 
voice  that  vibrated  on  hisear  could  now  be  heard,  he  would  notremain 
deaf  to  the  cali ! Oíd  man  ! ' he  continued,  turning  to  the  Duke,  ‘ bid 
thy  son.  Felice,  cali  upon  his  brotlier’s  ñame  ! ' 

‘“Wliat  does  he  mean?'  murmured  the  affrighted  group  ; wliile 
Felice,  palé  as  death,  grasped  the  arm  of  Waldkirch  for  support,  and 
Lucrezia  leaned  half  fainting  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  father-in-law. 

“ < Who  pledges  me  ? * resumed  the  terrible  stranger,  looking  aronnd, 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Gaetano ! and  let  all  those  who  loved  liirn  follow 
my  example.'  And  he  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips. 

“ ‘ Wlioever  you  may  be,  reverend  penitent/  said  the  Duke  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  ‘ you  have  pronounced  a ñame  which  has  insured  you 
a welcome  here.  Approach,  my  friends ! let  us  not  he  outdone  by  a 
stranger ; let  us  all  drink  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  Gaetano  ! ’ 
And  at  this  appeaJ,  the  glasses  were  raised  with  trembling  hands  to 
the  lips  of  all  present,  with  one  exception,  and  replaced  empty  upon 
the  table. 

" ‘ There  still  remains  one  full  goblet/  said  the  penitent ; ‘ Tis  that 
of  Felice ! wherefore  does  he  not  drink  to  the  memory  of  his  brother  ?' 

“ He  lield  the  wine-cup  towards  him  ; Felice  shrunk  back  from  the 
invitation,  palé  and  trembling,  his  foreliead  covered  with  coid  drops  of 
agony,  his  eyes  wildly  distended ; but  a gesture  of  entreaty  from  his 
father  seemed  to  overeóme  his  repugnance,  and  seizing  the  goblet  from 
the  hand  of  the  Grey  Penitent,  he  staminered  fortli,  ‘ To  the  memory 
of  my  dear  Gaetano ! ' and  rcplaced  it  upon  the  table  untouched. 

tc>Tis  the  voice  of  my  nssassin  ! ’ exclaimed  the  Grey  Penitent,  in 
an  accent  which  thrilled  all  present  with  horror  ; and,  tearing  open  his 
garments,  the  cowl  fell  back  from  his  head,  and  revcalcd  the  wcll-re- 
membered  lineaments  of  the  unfortunate  Gaetano,  stamped  with  the 
ghastly  characteristics  of  death,  the  breast  and  throat  perforated  with 
gaping  wounds ! 

“ At  this  horrid  spectaclc,  all  those  whom  terror  liad  not  transfixed 
to  the  spot,  fled  shrieking  from  the  hall ; and  Waldkirch,  who  for  the 
first  time  beheld  the  realisation  of  that  which  his  arts  liad  so  often 
simulated,  fell  to  the  ground  in  a swoon. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  the  phantom  liad  disappeared,  the 
guests  liad  dispersed,  and  he  found  himself  stretched  upon  a coucli  in 
his  own  room,  with  his  servant  watching  beside  him." 

Here  the  Tyrolian,  who  had  during  the  preceding  recital  been 
smoking  very  assiduously,  laid  down  his  yieerschaum,  and  interrupted 
his  friend. 

“ Do  you  not  think  it  possible/*  he  inquired,  “ that  your  necro- 
mancer,  Monsieur  de  Waldkirch,  might  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
temperance  at  the  wedding-supjier,  and  that  the  apparition  of  the  Grey 
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Penitent  was  conjured  up  by  the  fumes  of  tlie  libations  lie  liad  poured 
out  to  the  black-eyed  Sicilian  girls  ? M 

“ He  would  fain  liave  believed  so/'  rcplied  tlie  Bavarian,  “ and  have 
contemplatcd  the  whole  oecurrence  as  nothing  more  than  a distempered 
dream ; bnt  the  State  into  wliich  the  unfortunate  Felice  had  been 
thrown,  deprived  him  of  the  possibility  of  a doubt.  A prey  to  the 
most  horrible  convulsions,  the  unhappy  bridegroom  only  recovered  his 
consciousness  to  ask  for  a confessor,  with  whom  he  remained  sliut  up 
for  several  liours.  What  passed  between  tliem  never  transpired,  for  the 
seal  of  confession  is  sacred  ; and  Felice,  wlio  never  aróse  from  the  bed 
to  which  he  had  been  carried  from  the  banqueting-hall  on  that  fatal 
night,  expired  without  proiTering  a word  to  any  other  human  being. 
The  Duke  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
possessions  to  the  virgin  bride  of  his  two  sons." 

“ And,  what  became  of  her?  ” interrupted  the  Tyrolian. 

“ She  founded  a convent  on  the  site  of  the  villa  wliere  the  strange 
cvents  I have  just  related  had  occurred,  and,  taking  the  veil,  ended 
her  days  there.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  a magnificent  chapel, 
which  she  caused  to  be  built  in  expiation  of  the  horrible  crime  which 
had  involved  the  extinction  of  the  Sammartino  family,  an  oíd  dry  well, 
the  entrance  of  which  had  apparently  been  bricked  up  for  several 
years,  and  covered  over  with  brushwood,  was  discovered,  and  from  its 
depths  was  drawn  forth  the  skeleton  of  a man,  bearing  upon  the  tliird 
tinger  of  his  left  hand  the  gold  alüancc  with  which  Gaetano  Sammar- 
tino  had  been  betrothed  to  Lucrezia  Parisio  ! ” 

“ Uniph  ! ” cjaculated  the  Tyrolian,  with  a most  provoking  exprés- 
sion  of  incredulity.  " Take  notice,  my  dear  Barón,  that  I do  not  at- 
tempt  to  dispute  the  fact  of  the  murder,  but  I take  up  my  position 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  ghost ; and  now  I will  tell  you  what  my 
actual  impressions  are.  That  Felice  murdered  his  brother,  I look 
upon  as  an  undisputed  fact ; two  strong  motives  impejled  him  to  that 
liorrid  deed, — first,  to  save  liimself  from  becoming  a priest,  and  lastly, 
that  he  might  marry  abeautiful  young  heiress,  with  whom  he  had  fallen 
i n love.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  confessed  his  crime  to  his 
spiritual  director;  and  my  opinión  is  that  that  reverend  personage,  dis- 
approving  of  the  marriage,  and  not  daring  to  prevent  it  by  betraying 
the  secrets  of  confession  to  the  family  of  the  delinquent,  enacted  the 
part  of  the  ghost,  that  he  might  terrify  the  conscience  of  the  murdercr 
into  an  avowal  of  his  crime.  Did  this  supposition  never  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  your  friend,  Waldkirch,  who  liimself  was  such  an  adept 
in  practising  upon  tlie  credulity  of  his  dupes  by  presenting  to  tliem 
gliosts  and  gobíins  of  his  own  manufacture  ? ” 

u I faney  not,”  replied  the  oíd  Bavarian  gravely,  " for  I know  it  to 
be  a truth  that  so  serious  an  impression  did  it  produce  upon  his  mind, 
that  from  that  day  Waldkirch  ah ¡u red  the  black  art,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  delusions  of  necromancy,  and  that,  like  Prospero, 
lie  broke  his  wand,  and  buried  his  book  in  the  sea,  ‘ deeper  than  did 
plummet  cver  sound  ! ' ” 
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UI  n’a  vu  París,  ríen  n’a  vu,”  say  thc  French.  The  Spa- 
niards  say  something  like  it  oí’  Seville.  I (ive  ?)  say  tlie 
jAsame  london.  Many  a good  honest  soul  comes  up 
R LJ&  j J I rom  the  country  to  look  at  London,  but  few  come  to 
/y  look  hito  it.  Every  countryman  talks  of  “London 
smoke but  even  that  is  only  to  be  seen  after  an  as- 
cent  of  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Monument ; from  either  of 
which  “ London  smoke  ’*  may  be  viewed  to  advantage,  tceming  like 
the  vapour  of  a hugc  lime-kiln.  Hundreds,  ay,  thousands  of  worthy 
people  pass  daily  up  or  down  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  unconsci- 
ous  of  the  nightly  scenes  enacted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  thoroughfure.  How  many  are  there  in  London  whose 
day  begins  when  half  the  city  are.in  their  beds ! How  many  who 
daily  rise  without  the  means  of  procuring  a meal,  and  not  knowing 
where  they  shall  next  lay  their  heads  ! But  these  are  facts  for  the 
consideraron  of  the  select  few  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  not  for 
the  forty  thousand  readers  of  the  Miscellany. 

Mr.  Nosebody  was  one  of  those  who  liad  been  born  and  bred  in 
London,  and  lived  in  it  all  his  life,  but  he  had  not  seen  it , — as  the 
following  episode  in  his  unchequered  life  will  sufficiently  demón- 
strate. 

Mr.  Nosebody  had  been  lcft  an  orphan  when  vcry  young.  Ilis 
paren  ts,  though  scant  of  means,  determined  to  give  their  boy — 
their  only  child — a “liberal  education/'  as  it  is  termed,  and  qualify 
him  for  something  better  than  trade  or  business.  With  this  objeet, 
they  sent  him  to  Merchant  Tailors*  Sehool,  where  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  classical  learning,  and  had  even  mastered  some  of  the 
odes  of  Horace ; but,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  natural 
protcctors,  his  únele,  a regular  London  tradesman,  whose  ledgcr  was 
his  Bible  and  Psalter,  thought  that,  while  acting  as  guardián  to  the 
lad,  he  might  turn  him  to  good  account.  Accordingly,  young  Nose- 
body was  transferred  from  sehool  to  his  uncle's  own  establishment, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of,  nominally,  júnior  clerk, 
but,  virtually,  as  errand-boy.  But  Julius  Nosebody  did  not  like  the 
shop — he  had  a soul  above  it,  and  as  he  grew  up,  his  distaste  in- 
ercased,  so  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  obtained  a situation  in  a 
banking-house  in  Lombard  Street. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  young  Nosebody  had  saved  enough 
out  of  his  scanty  salary  to  purchase  a silver  watch ; and  before  lie 
had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-one,  the  deaths  of  two  or  three  of 
the  oíd  clerk s had  given  him  a step  higher  in  the  establishment  of 

Messrs. . Then  was  seen,  instead  of  the  green  riband  with 

which  the  watch  was  wont  to  be  drawn  forth  as  “ dinner  liour  ” 
drew  nigh,  a huge  appendage,  like  a gilt  dog-chain,  terrainating  in  a 
couple  of  seáis  of  gigantic  dimensions — “ real  gold/'  It  is  very  true 
they  had  long  rcmained  ticketed  in  a pawnbroker’s  window  in 
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Whitechapel,  as 


HANDSOME 

SOLID 
GOLDSE/ 

M/arrenleel 


But  all  the  shop-boys  who  passed  that 
way  voted  them  old-fashioned ; and,  but 
for  Mr.  Nosebody,  they  would  probably 
llave  reniained  there  until  this  very  hour. 
They  vied  in  hue  with  a copper  tea-kcttle, 
and  one  of  them  contained  a crystal,  while 
the  other  bore  a cornelian,  on  which  was 
engraved  an  arined  liead,  which  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  notice  pronounced  to  be  the 
veritable  effigies  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  moreover,  “ a real  antique/* — for  Nose- 
body, like  his  betters,  aflected  a smatterin^  of  antiquarian  knowledge. 

But  we  must  turn  from  these  trifles.  Time  rolled  away  ; seasons 
carne  and  departed ; and,  as  Mr.  Nosebody  grew  in  years,  he  began 
to  look  about  him  for  a partner.  Like  all  prudent  men,  he  had  ever 
“an  eye  to  the  main  chance/*  and  was  not  long  in  finding  a widow 
without  family,  (“  without  encumbran  ce/*  we  were  about  to  write, 
when  our  own  comfort  carne  and  looked  over  our  shoulder,)  but 
with  a snug  little  competency,  whom  he  persuaded  to  become  Mrs. 
Nosebody. 

The  liero  of  this  sketch  soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  destined 
to  perpetúate  his  ñame.  The  Nosebodys  were  an  ancient  race,  and,, 
like  the  Slys,  had  come  in  with  the  Conqueror;  but  it  was  clearly* 
apparent  that  the  raarriage  of  Julius  Nosebody  and  Dorcas  Golightly 
would  stand  thus  in  the  pedigrees  of  the  family  : — 

Julius  Nosebody,  of  JcmimiupDorcas,  widow  of  Sampson  Golightly, 
Cottagc,  Mile  End,  Gent.  I of  DuckVfoot  Lañe,  Esq.  oh.  f¡.  p. 


The  ugly  spectrcs  which  had  haunted  Mr.  Nosebody  in  the  sem- 
blances  of  accoucheurs  and  monthly  nurses,  and  the  shrill  cries  of 
toothless  mouths,  soon  fled,  and  left  him  undisturbed.  Mr.  Nosebody 
thrived ; and,  having  purchased  a fcw  mining  shares,  they  turned 
out  so  profitably,  that  Mr.  Nosebody  removed  to  a larger  house,  and 
actually  set  about  forming  a library,  for  he  had  always  been  fond  of 
a book,  and  was  wont  occasionally  to  send  biographical  notices  on  the 
death  of  some  city  Gripus  to  the  Eurqpean  Magazine, — a periodieal 
which,  doubtless,  some  of  the  readers  of  this  notice  may  remember. 
Then  was  repeated,  as  an  example  and  cncouragement'to  all  future 
aspiran ts  to  civic  fame,  the  often-told  story,  how  the  aforesaid  Gripus 
carne  up  to  London  a simple  country  lad,  with  eighteen  pence  in  his 
pocket,  and  a lump  of  bread  and  cheese  in  his  wallet ; and  how, 
by  dint  of  application  and  frugal  habits,  qualities  always  to  be 

found  in  great  minds — he  acquired  a fortune  of pshaw  ! as  for 

the  rest,  is  it  not  written  in  the  European  Magazine  in  livelier  co- 
lours  than  we  can  paint  it  ? 

This  literary  turn  improved  the  acquaintance  of  our  friend  ; and, 
as  he  kept  what  he  called  (t  a capital  glass  of  the  real  Roriz/*  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a guest ; and  sometimes  a personage 
to  wliose  ñame  the  magic  initials,  F.S.Á.,  were  appended,  would  do 
him  the  honour  of  dining  with  him ; in  return  for  which,  he  was 
occasionally  invited  to  the  meetings  of  the  Archaiological  conclave 
in  Somerset  Ilouse. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Mr.  Nosebody*s  acquaintance 
met  with  an  oíd  collcge  chum,  who  lovcd  “ a lark/*  and  who,  as 
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soon  as  he  had  set  eyes  on  the  quaint  figure  of  the  banker  i » clerk, 
began  to  question  Addison,  f«r  suchjras  the  ñame  of  the  young 
F.S.A.,  as  to  the  “oíd  fogey,”  he  liad  brought  Wth  „ 

“ Oh  1 it  ■«  an  oíd  city-bird,’ ¡I 


am  going  toTet^ hto  passed  ¡n¿  the  Royal  Society’s  room,  prese, it- 

ly,  and  then  we  can  have  a chat  together.  Nose- 

J The  introduction  ivas  soon  accomplished,  and  ishde  Mr.  N 
body  listened  ivith  devout  attention  to  ayery 

lriends  sipped  their  coffee  in  the  adjoining  room.  ^hatNwcb  J 
licarcl  read  is  not  recorded,  and  we  regret  o • unable 

liaving  lost  our  memorándum  of  the  date  o 113  v‘b  ’ . 0p 

to  State  whether  lie  ivas  edified  by  a 

Sirias,  or  a recondite  dissertation  on  “the  oíd  red  wnd-rtonetorma^ 

tion,”  so  much  gossiped  about  by  twaddhng  geolo^te , fte 
tomical  construction  of  the  Icthyosaurus  an  íc  5 ^ 0ubt 

or  the  nature  and  properties  of  carbomc  acid  ; but  ve  have  no  douüt 
subject  eqnally 

blackballing  ofsome  ««fortúnate wight  yrho  “ 

of  F R.S  — for  that  scientific  body  sometimes  indulge  themseivcs 

•that  harmless  amusement,  especially  if  the  can“  sl^  ‘noSc- 
member  of  the  medical  profession.  Be  this  “V*  , ' vers 

body  left  the  room  with  a vastly  high  opinión  of  the  mental  poweis 

OÍ ^MylK1 St'nbbs,"  said  Addison,  introducing  his  acquaintance 

to  the  oíd  clerk, — “ Mr.  Julius  Nosebody.  _ , bowín„  . 

“Proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,  8ir,  said  btubbs,  bo  . g> 

■■ » J'7ngwS!Tof  intellecti  »r ! Wonteftl  thing  th.  I— 
“riten" thh.kmg,"  ob„,vc.l » 

that  grave  body  in  all  its  solemmty,  youshouldtakeapeep 
other  assembly.  Yon  are  a philosopher,  Nosebody,  amlshou Id  seo 
and  study  human  nature  under  all  its  pilases  . s PP 

¡QTaSÁ\^'eu1‘  «toed  Stubbs,  as  if  ta  b.d  «ot  W1  of 
it  before  <(  Fine  pluce  for  the  study  of  chaiacter,  sir. 

“ IVe  heard  o7it,  gentlemen,” /eplied  Nosebody,  ivitli  a shrug. 

“ It  's  a hoiTid  place/*  . , . ~ hrpáth  • 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all!”  criad  the  two  /outf^ 

“ you  ’re  vastly  mistaken.  \ ou  don  t suppose  ive  i y 

.der  , pau*,  doHnj 

to  his  snuff-box,  “ I -11  go— I’ll  try  it,  on  your  recommendation , bi 

m « Oh°  of  course/”rejoined  his  fricnd.  « We  never  talk  about  these 
things  to  the  ladies  ; and  Mrs.  Nosebody  always  says  she  can 
vou  with  me,  ‘because  I m so  steady.  . ..  i f 

’ Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  dry  detall,  we  sliall  proc 
late  that  ten  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Nosebody  and  his  ^íen  ^ 

in  the  room  up  stairs  at  tlic  Coal  lióle;  and,  sootli  to  say, 
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change  indeed  ! The  oíd  clcrk  found  that  it  was  in  reality  another 
phasis  of  socicty,  as  Addison  liad  justly  termed  it,  and  a wonderful 
one  to  boot.  The  scene  was  as  different  to  that  he  had  left  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  two  scenes  to  be.  It  rcsemblcd  one  of  tliose  magical 
changes  so  common  in  fairy  tules,  and  so  ingeniously  effected  in  our 
pantomimos.  Nosebody  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  But  ten  minutes  before,  he  was  surrounded  by  soberly-clad 
and  grave-looking  people,  whosc  thoughtful  countenances,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  fbore  the  stamp  of  intellect  and  respecta- 
bility.  Títere  the  mind  was  busy, — Itere  sense  was  active.  The  in- 
cense of  “ mild  Iiawannar  " and  “ full- flavo  ured  oíd  Cubar  " mingled 
in  one  dense  cloud,  which  fiiled  the  apartment,  now  crammcd  with 
visiters  of  several  grades,  all  intent  upon  enjoying  themselves ; but 
we  shall  shortly  cali  in  the  graphic  aid  of  Leech,  whosc  faithful 
pencil  will  best  delinéate  the  scene. 

“Welsh  rabbits  for  three"  werc  ordered  by  the  trio,  and  Mr. 
Nosebody  pronounced  his  modicum  excellent,”  and  the  stout 
“ splendid." 

Having  despatehcd  the  rarcbits  and  the  stout,  they  determined  to 
try  “ a go  of  brandy  ” a piece,  and,  after  a little  coquetting,  Mr.  Nose- 
body was  persuaded  to  attempt  a cigar.  The  first  few  whifls  werc 
delightful,  and  the  oíd  clerk,  lolling  at  his  case,  listened  with  much 
gratification  to  a glee  with  which  the  singing  gentlemen,  in  a snug 
nook  of  the  room,  opposite  the  door,  indulged  them. 

The  time  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  the  brandy  and  water  disap- 
peared  rapidly.  Mr.  Nosebody  (who  loved  a pipe  on  the  sly)  had 
nearly  finished  his  cigar,  when  they  were  joined  by  two  young  men, 
friends  of  Addison. 

“ Well,"  said  Stubbs,  “ not  such  a bad  place,  Mr.  Nosebody,  eh  ?" 

“No,  indeed, — very  respectable  place,  sir, — very,"  replied  the  oíd 
clerk  ; “ but  it  used  to  be  in  the  time  of  Kean,  I believe." 

“ Oh  ! ay,  liten  it  miglU  ha  ve  been..  Kean  wasn’t  particular." 

“No,  so  it  seems,”  continued  Mr.  Nosebody,  sticking  the  rcmain- 
ing  morsel  of  his  cigar  on  the  point  of  his  pen-knife ; “ very  de- 
bauehed  fellow  that. — Ilalloo ! sir,  what  the  d — 1 are  you  doing  with 
my  hat  ? " 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  speech  was  addressed  to  one  of  the 
new-comers,  who  was  quietly  emptying  his  glass  of  grog  into  Mr. 
Nosebody ’s  hat,  supposing  it  to  be  that  of  his  friend.  Tickled  with 
the  absurdity  of  the  mistake,  the  young  man  was  seized  with  a fit  of 
laughter,  and  forgot  at  the  moment  that  an  apology  was  due  to  the 
owner,  which  so  provoked  the  oíd  clerk,  that  he  iimnediately  drop- 
ped  the  remnant  of  his  cigar  into  the  oftender’s  glass. 

High  words  aróse,  mutual  compliments  passed,  and  a row  would 
llave  inevitably  ensued,  but  for  the  interference  of  Addison,  who 
managed  to  patch  up  the  difíerence,  and  fined  the  offending  parties 
“a  glass  of  whisky  punch  all  round."  More  cigar»  were  also  called 
for. 

Mr.  Nosebody  had  taken  the  brandy  and  water  under  the  convic- 
tion  that  it  would  settle  tlie  Welsk  rarebit  and  the  stout ; but  he  had 
now  sume  scrious  misgivings  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  punch  ; never- 
theless,  there  was  no  backing  out  of  it,  so  he  attacked  the  punch  and 
another  cigar,  which  he  observed  was  “ rayther  stronger  than  a pipe," 
and  laughed  and  talked  with  a vivacity  quite  unusual  with  him, 
greatly  to  the  amusemerit  of  his  companions. 
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“ You  're  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Nosebody  ? '*  observad  Stubbs,  giving 
his  friend  a nudgc. 

“ Very,  sir,  very/'  was  the  reply.  “ Music,  sir,  is  a charming  ac- 
complishment.  They  sing  well  liere.  I liad  no  ide-a  tliey  did  it 
halfsowell.” 

“ Do  you  sing  ? " inquired  Stubbs. 

“ Why — yes — no — a little  sometimes — just  to  please  myself  or  Mrs. 
N.  you  know.” 

“ Ah ! that  's  always  the  case  with  a good  singer/'  remarked 
Stubbs,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  affecting  to  procure  a light,  while 
he  turned  his  back  upon  his  own  party,  and  winked  to  the  profes- 
sionals  in  the  córner.  “ Gentlemen,  I *ve  a friend  liere,  who  sings  a 
capital  song.” 

The  professionals  “ twigged  it " in  a moment,  and  one  of  them 
begged  that  the  coinpany  inight  be  indulged  with  a specimen  of  Mr. 
Nosebody's  vocal  talent.  The  “ audible  silence”  which  immediatelv 
íbllowed  told  that  no  excuse  would  be  received.  The  oíd  clerk 
blushed,  looked  down  at  his  wateh-seals,  and  then  fished  up  the 
piec.e  of  lemon  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  glass.  “ Ilush ! 
íiush ! *'  was  repeated  in  several  parts  of  the  room  ; escape  was  im- 
possible,  and  Mr.  Nosebody,  giving  one  or  two  preparatory  “bems!” 
attempted  a bacclianalian  song, — atleast,  soit  was  supposed  to  be,  for 
it  comprised  “ rosy  wine," — “ jolly  god,” — “ bumper/' — “ fill  the  gob- 
let,"  and  a few  other  stereotyped  phrases,  with  which  such  composi- 
tions  are  usually  sprinkled.  But  the  ñame  of  both  poet  and  com- 
poser  are  to  this  day  unknown.  We  blush  to  record  it,  Mr.  Nose- 
body was  drunk  ; and  though  he  did  not  appear  conscious  of  it  him- 
sclf,  not  a soul  in  the  room  doubted  it.  He  had  contrived  to  blunder 
through  what  appearcd  to  be  a couple  of  stanzas,  when  he  begged  to 
be  excused  on  account  of  a coid  ! 

Uproarous  applause  followed  ; Mr.  Nosebody’s  style  of  singing 
was  justly  pronounced  original.;  some  likened  it  to  Braham's,  others 
to  Phillips',  and  compliments  wcre  showered  on  the  performer,  when 
all  on  a sudden  a raflish-looking  young  man  in  a Mackintosh,  with 
very  long  hair,  and  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  proposed  “ the  healtli  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  favoured  them  with  a song.” 

The  health  was  drunk  araidst  tremendous  uproar,  which  liad  not 
subsided  when  Mr.  Nosebody,  with  the  assistance  of  his  companions, 
who  Avere  fast  approaching  to  the  same  happy  state  as  himself, 
scrambled  on  to  the  table,  holding  his  glass  in  one  hand  and  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  cigar  in  the  other. 

<(  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  in  a voice  which  plainly  indicated  how  very 
drunk  he  was, — “ gentlemen,  this  is  the  hap — no — the  proudest " — 
(hiccup) — “moment  of  my  life — to  see” — (hiccup) — “myself  sur- 
r — ounded  by  such  a conglom — glom — glomeration — ation — *'  (This 
was  a favourite  word  of  his.) 

lc  Draw  it  mild ! " cried  a voice. 

“ Gentlemen/'  continued  the  okl  clerk,  “ it  was  one  of  the  ru — les 
of  my  club — never — no— never  t*  interrupt  the  speaker” — (hiccup). 

“ Hear  ! hear ! " cried  a scorc  of  voices,  with  mock  earnestness. 

“Gentlemen/'  resumed  Mr.  Nosebody. 

“ And  tailors/'  interpolated  a smart  shopman,  imitating  the  voice 
of  the  orator,  and  a roar  of  laughter  followed. 

“ Gentlemen/*  said  Mr.  Nosebody,  for  the  fourth  time,  waving  his 
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liand  to  cnjoin  silence,  “ I 'm  dcterminecl " — (hiccup) — “ to  take  no 
man's  ip-ip-ip” — (hiccup). 

Some  of  the  company,  assuming  tbat  this  was  the  signal  for  a 
chcer,  indulgcd  liira  with  threc  “ hurrahs.” 

“No,  I didn't  mean  ikal”  continued  the  orator;  “ I meant  ip — 
ipse  dixil  ! I meant  that  I ’d  always  judge  for  myself.  Talk  of  the 
Coal  Hole  being  a vu — v — vulgar  ” — (hiccup) — “ place  ! — it  's  the 
temple  of  the  Muses!  Gentlemen,  I'm  a plain  man,  unused  to 
public  speak — speaking  " — (hiccup)  — “ but  I say  the  Goal  Hole  — 
the  Coal  Hole,  gentlemen — ” 

“ Tsn’t  so  dusty,  is  it,  father?  ” cried  a man  in  a bear's-skin  coat. 

Mr.  Nosebody  turned  towards  the  speaker,  but  in  doing  so  he 
steppcd  oíT  the  table,  and  down  he  carne  amidst  an  infernal  crash  of 
plates,  jugs,  and  drinking-glasses. 

The  joke  liad  now  proceeded  far  enough ; the  friends  of  the  oíd 
clerk  dragged  him  out  from  amidst  the  wreck,  and  having  sent  for  a 
cab,  poor  Mr.  Nosebody,  after  paying  for  the  damage  he  had  done, 
was  driven  home  to  his  anxious  partner,  who  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  seeing  her  spouse  in  such  a sad  pickle.  But  we  will  not 
viólate  the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  I f any  of  our  readcrs  llave  cver 
been  similarly  situated,  tliey  will  supply  the  omission.  The  next 
morning  Mr.  Nosebody  appeared  at  the  banking-house  with  a large 
green  shade  over  his  eyes,  whieh  were  in  deep  mouming ; beneath 
which  his  nose,  red  and  swollen,  peeped  out  abashed  and  drooping. 
He  was  suffering  from  wliat  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands  terms  the 
remorse  of  a guilty  stomach,  and  the  eflects  of  his  fall,  whieh  had 
sadly  disfigured  the  feature  so  prominent  among  the  familv  of  Nose- 
body. To  the  anxious  questions  of  the  eustomers  of  the  establish- 
ment  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  had  a fainting  fit,  and  fell  against  a 
chest  of  drawers  in  his  bed-room  ! 
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B Y H.  R.  ADDISON. 

Lieutenant  Carlysle  was  one  of  tlie  noblest,  bcst,  and  most 
gciicrous  youths  that  ever  sought  the  shores  of  India.  He  was  ex - 
actly  sixteen  when  he  sailed  from  England,  leaving  behind  him 
many  true  and  sterling  friends,  that  his  many  virtues  and  amiable 
disposition  liad  won  for  him.  He  was  of  a most  sanguino  tempera- 
ment,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  lads  I ever  beheld.  From  infancy 
we  liad  been  brouglit  up  together. 

Sonie  ten  years  liad  elapsed,  when  an  apparent  stranger  rushed 
into  my  room,  and  grasping  me  b}r  the  hand,  began  to  pour  out  a 
thousand  kind  speeches  of  recognition.  For  a few  moments  I 
thought  the  gentleman  liad  made  a mistake,  and  was  about  to  tell 
him  so,  when  a peculiar  smile  for  a single  instant  lighted  up  his  coun- 
t en  anee,  and  I immediately  recognised  it  as  that  of  my  oíd  excellent 
friend,  Perceval  Carlysle.  Yes!  tlie  emaciated,  care-worn,  and 
haggard  being  who  now  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  was  no 
less  than  the  dear  companion  of  my  boyhood.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
I eould  trace  the  speaking  eye,  the  fine  countenance  of  my  carly 
friend.  But,  alas!  all  signs  ofhealth  and  youth  liad  fled.  Ten  short 
years  had  robbed  Carlysle  of  all  his  bloom,  and  much  of  his  wonted 
high  spirits.  The  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  joyous  tone  of  happier  days 
were  gonc.  Ilis  good  lieart,  his  generous  soul  alone  remained, 
alone  were  saved  from  the  general  wreck  of  his  once  buoyant  mind 
and  athletic  body.  At  first  T thought  ill  liealth,  the  warmth  of 
eastern  dimes,  or  probably  dissipation,  had  caused  the  liavoc  I 
beheld,  Perceval,  howevcr,  soon  undeceived  me.  He  saw  my  dis- 
tress. He  marked  my  horror,  as  I tried  to  recall  his  once  hand- 
some  features ; and,  reading  my  thoughts,  he  at  once  exclaimed, 

“ I see  you  are  startled  by  my  altered  looks.  I expectcd  no  less ; 
but  I thought,  as  I had  sent  you  an  account  of  my  accident,  you 
would  have  been  better  prepared  to  anticípate  the  change  in  my 
personal  appearance." 

c< Accident!  I never  heard  of  any.  I have  received  no  letters 
from  you  these  three  years." 

“ Then  my  epistles  have  gone  astray,  that  *s  all.  But  as  tliey  have 
done  so,  I will  tell  you  how  the  afluir  took  place ; that  is  to  say,  if 
you  wish  to  hear  it." 

I expressed  my  desire  to  do  so,  and  he  repeated  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing  circumstances,  whicli  I give  as  ncarly  m his  own  languageas 
possible. 

“ I was  quartered  high  up  the  country,  commanding  a detacli- 
ment,  at  least  fifty  miles  from  any  otlier  European.  My  only  recrea- 
tion  was  lion-hunting,  which  I occasionally  indulged  in,  and  succeed- 
ed  in  destroying  severnl  of  these  superb  animáis,  which  were  here  so 
numerous  and  so  bold,  as  often  to  approach  our  tents,  and  carry  ofF 
our  provisions. 

I was  thus  amusing  myselfone  morning,  well-mounted  on  afleet. 
Arab,  followed  by  a dozen  men  on  foot,  and  armed  with  an  unerr- 
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ing  rifle,  when  one  of  my  people  suddenly  disco vered  the  prints  of  a 
lion’s  paw  in  the  sandy  plain  over  which  we  were  passing,  apparent- 
ly  inclining  towards  a deep  jungle  some  two  hundred  yaras  in  ad- 
vance  of  us.  1 instantly  dismounted  to  examine  the  foot-marks,  and 
was  carefully  tracing  them,  when  a sudden  cry  of  terror  made  me 
look  up.  I did  so,  and  beheld  immediately  in  front  of  me  a magni- 
ficent  lioness,  which  had  suddenly  bounded  out  of  the  covert.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  I sprang  towrards  my  horse ; my  sycc,  liow- 
ever,  alarmed  by  the  appearanee  of  the  quccn  of  beasts,  had  quitted 
the  rein,  and  before  I could  reach  him,  the  frightened  animal  was  half 
across  the  open  space.  My  servants  had  all  fled.  I was  alone. 
The  lioness  was  lashing  hcr  sides  with  her  tail ; she  was  evidently 
meditating  an  attack.  I had  but  one  resource  left.  After  vainly 
calling  on  my  servants  to  return  and  support  me,  I levelled  my 
rifle,  and,  just  as  she  rushed  forward,  fired.  For  a single  instant  I 
waS  not  quite  sure  wliether  I had  hit  her  or  not.  She  suddenly 
halted,  threw  up  her  head,  and  g ave  a terrific  roar.  I was  now  con- 
vinced  she  was  wounded ; but,  alas ! seemingly  not  in  any  mortal 
part.  She  glared  on  me.  Human  nature  could  stand  no  more.  I 
threw  down  my  gun,  and  foolislily  overeóme  by  fear,  I fled.  In  an- 
other  second  I was  conscious  of  my  error.  I heard  her  come  panting 
along  cióse  beside  me.  It  was  all  over  with  me ; I knew  my  fate 
was  sealed.  I threw  myself  down ; the  lioness  actually,  in  her  haste 
to  overtake  me,  sprang  over  me.  I heard  a shot,  and  a piercing  cry 
from  the  animal  told  me  she  was  again  hit ; but  I did  not  once  daré 
to  look  up  to  see  how  seriously. 

“ Aíler  about  half  a minute,  I could  not  resist  the  temptation,  the 
desire  I felt  to  read  my  doom.  I slightly  turned  my  head,  only  the 
least  in  life,  and  beheld  the  lioness  licking  her  paw,  through  which 
a hall  had  evidently  passed ; the  blood  was  also  flowing  copiously 
from  her  jaw,  where  my  discharge  had  in  the  first  instance  taken 
cflect.  She  was  sitting*up  on  her  haunclies,  in  evident  agony.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  she  perceive  the  very  slight  movement  which  I 
had  made  than  she  sprang  up,  and  in  the  next  moment  I felt  her 
teetli  penétrate  my  back-bone,  while  one  of  her  clawrs  tore  my  left 
shoulder  bare  of  flesh  ; in  the  next,  she  lifted  me  oíf  the  grouncí,  and 
carried  me  forward.  This,  however,  was  evidently  an  eftort  to  her. 
Her  wounded  jaws  refused  to  meet ; but  still  she  held  me,  scream- 
ing,  struggiing,  praying  for  death,  tightly  in  her  teetli,  as  she  bore 
me  on  with  the  same  ease  with  which  she  would  have  raised  a kit- 
ten.  I shouted  to  my  servants  to  fire.  It  seems  they  feared  to  do 
so,  lest  by  accident  they  miglit  destroy  me  instead  of  the  animal. 
Alas  ! little  did  they  know  my  feelings  at  that  moment ! Instant 
death,  a release  from  the  excruciating  tortures  I wfas  then  suffering, 
would  have  been  the  greatest  favour  they  could  have  conferred  on 
me. 

“ Tlius  I was  carried  for  about  a hundred  yards,  when,  overeóme 
by  pain,  the  lioness  dropped  me,  and  lying  dow  n,  began  to  lick  the 
blood  which  streamed  from  my  wounds.  I could  feel  her  rough 
tongue  as  it  passed  along  the  bitteu  parts,  and  tore  open  the  tooth- 
marks.  I could  feel  her  warm  breath  as  she  placea  her  mouth  to 
my  lacerated  shoulder.  One  gripe  more,  one  single  wround  iu  mv 
throat,  to  which  she  wras  cióse,  and  I knew  all  would  be  over.  I 
even  attempted  to  turn  over  to  her  to  ofíer  it  to  her  jaws.  She 
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placed  her  paw  on  the  haré  bone  of  my  slioulder,  and  rólled  me 
back,  adding  another,  and,  if  pos  si  ble,  a more  acnte  pang,  to  my  suf- 
ferings.  Again  she  began  to  suck  up  my  blood  as  I lay  groaning 
beneath  her. 

“ My  servants,  I supposed,  rallied  and  alarmed  her  ; for  she  sud- 
denly  once  more  started  up,  and  making  her  teeth  meet  in  my  left 
arm,  began  to  drag  me  awav.  Great  Heavens  ! I feel  even  at  this 
moment  the  same  agony  I then  endured.  In  recalling  the  tortures 
of  that  instant,  I almost  fancy  I again  experience  the  pain  she  caused 
me  as  she  clragged  me  along,  evidently  bearing  me  towards  her  lair 
to  feed  her  whelps.  Suffering  as  I was,  I knew  all  this ; I read  my 
doom,  and  shuddered  at  it.  Twice  did  the  flesh  bréale  away  from 
my  arm,  and  twice  did  she  renew  her  savage  hold  on  me,  and  that 
so  powerfully,  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  me  inside  the  jungle. 
Ilere  she  paused,  unable  from  pain  to  proceed  further.  Two  or 
three  shots  were  fired  at  her  without  success.  At  length,  finding 
her  situation  perilous,  and  her  prey  likely  to  escupe,  she  retired  a few 
paces,  and  determining  on  one  effort,  raised  herself,  and  opening  her 
huge  jaws,  suddenly  bounded  on  me.  I felt  her  teeth,  but  they 
closed  not : I felt  her  whole  weight  on  me,  but  she  stirred  not.  In 
the  next  moment  I heard  a human  voice.  I was  released  from  the 
ponderous  load,  and  lifted  up, — the  lioness  lay  dead  at  my  feet.  She 
had  expired  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  me.  She  liad  ceased  to 
exist  as  she  attempted  to  destroy  me.  She  had  died  on  me.  I 
fainted.  I was  taken  in  a palanquín,  in  a State  of  insensibility, 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  I was  treated  for  two  years  as  an 
invalid.  At  last  I was  recommended  to  try  the  air  of  my  native  coun- 
try.  I returned  to  Europe,  and  liere  I am.” 

Poor  fellow  ! he  is  now  no  more.  Escaped  from  the  perils  of  the 
East,  he  has  found  a grave  in  his  native  land.  Requiescal  in  pace  ! 


ONE  TOO  MAN  Y. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  native  princes,  and  paint  thcm  (when 
speaking  to  thosc  who  know  nothing  about  them)  as  great  monarchs, 
armed  with  uncontrolled  powers  of  life  and  death,  possessed  of  re- 
venucs  and  jcwcls  far  beyond  the  most  glittering  hopes  of  Christian 
kings,  surrounded  by  lovely  nymphs,  gorgeously  attired  ministers, 
and  every  luxury  that  can  inflame  the  imagination.  Rut  their  true 
position  is  little  known,  little  cared  for  by  the  majority  of  our  coun- 
trymen,  or  they  would  cease  to  envy  the  borrowed  splendour  of 
these  potentates,  who  are  in  real  truth  nothing  more  ñor  less  than 
state-prisoners,  forbidden  to  issue  a single  edict,  unable  to  stir  from 
their  palaces,  without  the  permission  of  the  British  resident,  (a 
term  meant  to  be  synonymous  with  ambassador,)  who  is  placed  by 
Government  at  the  court  of  each  of  these  petty  princes,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  watching  and  keeping  them  in  good  order. 

This  officer  is  bound  to  see  that  the  monarch's  salary  (for  the  na- 
wab  only  receives  a certain  income  from  the  East  India  Company,  in 
lieu  of  his  extensive  revenues)  is  properly  expended ; that  he  med- 
dles  with  no  political  affairs ; that  he  confers  no  honours,  receives 
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no  guests,  without  the  authority  of  the  British  rulers.  In  order  to 
withdraw  liis  mind  from  dwelbng  on  what  he  is , and  what  he  might 
be,  the  resident  encourages  the  prince  in  giving  fetes,  flying  kites, 
(this  they  actually  do  for  thousands  of  pounds,)  forraing  hunting 
parties,  and  making  a great  fass  about  little  aflairs.  To  prevent  his 
highness  from  bribing  any  one,  the  said  officer  has  the  charge  of  the 
royal  jewels,  which  he  only  gives  out  on  State  occasions.  lie  ma- 
nages  to  employ  one  third  of  the  nawab’s  servants,  and  keeps  the 
swarcc  (or  train)  of  elephants  in  his  own  grounds.  ín  a word,  a 
sovereign  prince,  reigning  over  a territory  in  British  India,  has 
about  as  much  power  as  a State  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who,  though 
flattered  by  an  outward,  an  apparent  rcspect,  cannot  command  a 
single  moment  of  real  liberty. 

The  greatest  diflerence,  however,  exists  betwecn  these  potentates 
and  tliose  who  have  refu  sed  to  submit  to  our  rule.  I remember  well 
a scene  which  passed  with  one  of  the  latter,  wlien  I was  seeretary 
to  the  resident  at  Moorshedabad.  An  envoy  had  arrived  from  the 

Nawab  of to  the  British  resident,  his  mission  having  for  its  ob- 

ject  the  cession  of  a considerable  territory  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.  The  utmost  secrecy  was  to  be  observed : a single  word  be- 
trayed  might  ruin  the  whole  affair,  and  involve  the  prince  in  a 
serious  affair  with  his  neighbours.  It  was  therefore  with  some 
diífieulty  that  the  native  envoy  would  even  consent  to  my  being  pre- 
sent,  so  jealous  was  he  lest  the  subject  of  his  embassy  might  transpire. 

Mr.  A , the  resident,  received  him  with  due  honour  in  the 

large  hall  of  his  magnificent  mansión,  where  he  ordinarily  held  his 
durivan,  or  court.  It  was  a magnificent  chamber,  floored  with 
marble,  and  fitted  up  with  several  European  looking-glasses.  To 
do  honour  to  the  guest,  these  mirrors  were  now  uncovered,  and  the 
mats,  which  occasionally  covered  the  floor,  were  rolled  up,  and 
placed  in  a comer  of  the  room.  The  conference  had  begun.  Several 
points  had  bcen  mooted  and  settled,  when  I remarked  the  Envoy's 
eye  fix  itself  steadily  on  one  of  the  glasses,  as  if  he  beheld  some  ob- 
ject  of  interest  in  it.  He,  however,  made  no  remark,  and  went  on 
conversing.  The  interview  was  nearly  over,  when  he  slowly  rose, 
and  walked  towards  the  córner  of  the  room.  He  saw  the  surprise 

of  Air.  A . He  read  his  astonishment  at  this  strange  proceeding 

in  the  midst  of  an  important  discourse;  buthe  calmly  turned  round, 
and  remarked, 

“ You  will  excuse  me,  great  sir,  if  I am  mistaken.  You  will,  I 
hope,  pardon  me  if  I am  correct  in  my  supposition,  and  agree  with 
me  that  my  present  aet  is  dictated  by  justice  and  prudence.  Those 
high  in  position  cannot  be  too  cautious." 

The  llesident  stared,  unable  to  comprehend  the  proceeding. 

“ I may  be  mistaken ; but  I think  not,”  added  the  native  chief. 
Then,  suddenly  drawing  his  dagger,  he  plunged  it  into  one  of  the 
rolls  of  matting.  A hollow,  a deep  groan  issued  from  it  as  he  quick- 
ly  repeated  the  blow.  Then  turning,  with  a look  of  triumph  and 
satisfaction,  to  Air.  A , he  quietly  said,  <l  I knew  it  was  so." 

“ You  have  killed  some  one.  I am  sure  that  cry  proceeded  from 
no  beast  of  prey.  It  was  a human  voicé  I heard." 

“ Precisely,"  replied  the  other,  without  changing  a single  muscle 
of  his  countenance, — ■“  precisely,"  and  he  coolly  unrolled  the  mat,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a corpse  lay  weltering  in  its  blood. 
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“ Wliat  Iiavc  you  clone  ? You  have  murclered  him." 

“ By  stopping  the  slave's  mouth  I have  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands.  He  will  nevcr  atterapt  to  betray  his  inastcr  again,"  aclded 
he,  spurning  the  body  with  his  foot.  “ But  I see,  great  sir,  you 
don't  like  the  sight  of  the  wretch.  If  so,  do  not  let  us  think  of  this 
little  incident  any  more ; but,  with  your  leave,  we  will  adjourn  to 
auother  room.” 

The  Resident  assented.  The  cession  of  territory  was  agreed  on. 
The  dead  black-man  was  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  It  would  have 
been  impoUtic  to  have  made  any  stir  about  the  inatter- 


STRANGE  GAME. 

No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  oflers  such  tcmptations  for 
the  true  sportsman  as  India.  The  quantity  of  game,  (particu- 
larly  in  Bengal,)  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  ideas  of  an  untravelled 
Briton.  The  sport  itself  is  considcrably  more  majestic,  and  more 
imposing.  The  wild  peacock,  the  florikin,  the  black  cock  of  In- 
dia, are  incomparably  beyond  the  puny  game  of  tlie  West.  The 
traveller,  who  has  hunted  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  wild  boar, 
may  almost  venture  to  look  down  on  fox-hunting  as  a cliildish 
amusement.  The  very  dangers  which  environ  the  Eastern  chase 
give  it  an  excitement  as  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
fox-hunt  boasts  over  the  capture  of  a taine  cat,  or  the  destruction 
of  a harmless  rabbit.  Remember,  I am  an  Indian ; I speak  as  an 
Indian ; I write  as  an  Indian.  Were  I an  Apperly  or  Nimrod,  I 
might  then  view  the  subject  in  a different  light. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  the  East  seems  alivc.  A tliou- 
sand  species  of  birds  unknown  in  Europe — a thousand  different 
kindsof  animáis,  omitted  by  some  of  our  best  zoologists — a thousand 
venomous,  but  beautiful  reptiles,  vivify  the  sccne.  With  a gun  over 
the  shoulder,  a host  of  objects,  besicles  those  which  are  styled  “ le- 
gitímate game/*  offer  themselves  to  tempt  a shot,  (not  that  I ever  had 
the  craving  desire,  which  some  men  feel,  merely  to  kill  and  destroy, 
for  the  sakc  of  wanton  cruelty,)  from  their  gay  plumage  and  cu- 
rious  form. 

I was  strolling  through  a wood  “ higli  up  the  country,”  with  my 
Mantón  on  my  shoulder,  my  thouglits  all  centred  in  Europe,  when 
I heard  a cuidous  noise  in  a tree  almost  immediately  above  me.  I 
looked  up,  and  found  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  a white  mon- 
key,  who  skipped  from  branch  to  branch,  cliattering  awray  with 
delight  at  beholding  <c  a fellow-creature  of  a larger  growth,”  for  so 
he  decidedly  seemed  to  consider  me.  For  a few  moments  I took  no 
notice  of  his  antics,  and  walked  quietly  along,  till  suddenly  a large 
branch  fell  at  my  feet,  narrowdy  escaping  my  head.  I again  paused, 
and  found  that  the  missile  liad  been  dropped  by  my  talkative  friend. 
Without  consideration  I instantly  turned  round,  and  fired  at  him. 

The  report  had  scarcely  sounded,  when  I heard  the  most  pierciug, 
the  most  distressing  cry  that  ever  reached  my  ears.  The  agonised 
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shriek  of  a young  infant  burst  from  thc  little  creature  whom  I had 
wouiulcd.  It  was  within  thirty  paces  of  me.  I could  see  the 
wretched  animal,  already  stained  with  blood,  point  to  its  wound,  and 
again  hear  its  dreadful  nioan.  The  last  agony  of  a haré  is  harrow- 
ing  to  the  tyro,  and  I have  seen  a young  sportsman  turn  palé  on 
hearing  it.  The  present  cry  was,  however,  more  distressing.  I 
turned  round,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  away.  This,  however,  I 
found  no  easy  task ; for,  as  I moved  forward,  the  unhappy  creature 
followed  me^springing  as  well  as  it  could  from  bough  to  bough, 
uttering  a low  wailing  moan,  and  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
spot  whence  the  blood  trickled.  Then  regarding  me  steadily,  but 
mournfully,  in  the  face,  it  seemed  to  reproach  me  with  my  wanton 
cruelty.  Again  I hastened  on,  but  still  it  pursued  rae.  When  I 
stopped,  it  stopped ; when  I attempted  to  go  forward,  it  accompa- 
nied  me.  Never  in  the  wliole  course  of  my  lile  did  I feel  so  much 
for  a dumb  animal ; never  did  I so  keenly  repcnt  an  act  of  lin- 
eal led-for  barbarity. 

Determined  not  to  allow  the  poor  monkey  thus  to  linger  in  tor- 
ture, and  at  once  to  end  thc  annoying  scenc,  I suddcnly  carne  to  a 
halt,  and  lowcring  my  gun,  which  was  only  single-barreled,  1 was 
about  to  re-load  it  for  the  purpose  of  despatching  the  maimed  crea- 
ture,  when,  springing  from  the  tree,  it  ran  up  to  within  about  half 
a dozen  paces  of  me,  and  began  to  cry  so  piteously,  and  roll  itself  in 
agony,  occasionally  picking  up  earth,  with  which  it  attempted  to 
stanch  the  blood  by  stuffing  it  into  the  wound,  tliat,  in  spite  of  my 
resolution,  when  I fircd,  I was  so  nervous,  I almost  missed  my  aim, 
inflicting  another  wound,  which  broke  the  animales  leg,  but  nothing 
more.  Again  its  piercing  shriek  rang  in  my  ears.  Horrified  beyond 
endurance,  I tlircw  down  my  gun,  and  actually  íled. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I returned,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  my 
Mantón,  fully  expecting  that  the  poor  animal  had  left  the  spot. 
What,  then,  was  my  surprise  to  find  a crowd  of  monkeys  surround- 
ing  the  wretched  sufferer.  As  I advanced  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees,  I stole  almost  cióse  to  them  before  they  perceived  me.  I took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  pause  for  a moment,  and  watch 
their  movements.  The  stricken  monkey  was  crying  out  in  the  most 
piteous  manner ; the  others  were  busily  employed  in  tearing  open 
the  wound,  trying  to  destroy  thc  already  dreadfully  maimed  crea- 
ture.  A shout  drove  them  all  away,  save  the  dying  animal.  I ad- 
vanced ; the  little  monkey  was  rolling  in  agony.  I took  up  my 
gun,  which  lay  beside  him.  I fancied  lie  cast  one  look  of  supplica- 
tion  on  me,  one  prayer  to  be  relieved  from  his  misery.  I did  not 
hesitate ; with  one  blow  of  the  butt-end  I dashed  out  his  brains. 
Then  turning  round,  I slowly  returned  to  my  quarters,  more  pro- 
foundly  dispirited  than  I had  felt  for  many  months. 

Take  my  advice,  sensible  reader,  if  yon  must  live  in  India,  never 
shoot  a monkey. 
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“Paddy  Burke  ! — Paddy  Burke!  where  are  you,  you  mutinous 
rascal?”  shouted,  at  ,the  top  oí  liis  voice,  a little  squab  fellow 
with  an  exceedingly  florid  nose,  who  occupied  the  head  of  a rough 
deal  table,  arouncl  which  ten  or  twelve  other  individuáis  wére  seat- 
ed,  engaged  in  thc  serious  discussion  of  the  contents  ota  gallón  jug 
of  whisky-punch.  A stranger  would  have  been  puzzled  to  decide 
upon  the  character  of  the  assemblage  before  liira,  for  the  air  and  man- 
ners  of  the  individuáis  composing  the  party  were  decidedly  civil,  while 
their  attire  was  unquestionably  rnilUari /.  Their  conversation,  too,  was 
a singular  amalgamaron  of  warlike  and  pacific  topics,  — “ Dundass 
manceuvres  and  l<  The  Trade  List”  were eonfounded  with  the  pía- 
toon  exereise,  and  the  price  of  Jamaica  rum.  Upon  the  white- 
washed  walls  of  the  apartment  swords,  carbines,  helmets,  belts,  and 
cartouch-boxes,  with  other  military  equipments,  hung  in  ostenta- 
tious  display ; in  short,  it  was  the  guard-room  of  a party  of  one  of 
those  yeomanry  corps  which,  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  in  179b,  liad  been  formed  by  the  loyal  eitizens  of  Dublin 
foi  the  dcfence  of  that  city.  Amongst  the  numerous  corps  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  had  called  into  being,  none  could  be 
compared  (in  the  opinión  of  the  individuáis  composinir  it)  with  t€  The 
Royal  Linen  Hall  Corps  of  Yeomanry.” 

Of  sueh  fiery  spiríts  was  thc  little  party  composcd  who  occupied 
a temporary  guard-room  in  an  oíd  house  in  Gran gegor man  Lañe, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Dempsey,  a loyal  and  substantial 
hnen-draper  0f  Nurth  King  Street,  whose  military  genius,  like  that 
of  Washington,  had  never  developed  itself  until  the  exigeneies  of  his 
country  called  it  ¡uto  action.  It  was  tliis  gallant  individual  who  was 
vociferatmg  so  loudly  for  his  servant,  Paddy  Burke,  a humorous, 
lazy  fellow,  who  owed  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education  to  “ de 
sweet  Liberty,"*  and  who  had  now,  in  answcr  to  the  Lieutenaut’s 
reiterated  summons,  sliuffled  into  the  guard-room,  scratching  his 
shock  head,  and  trying  to  look  as  foolish  as  the  natural  roguish  ex- 
pression  of  lns  features  would  allow. 

“ ®°>  s'r>  sa’cl  the  Lieutenant,  darting  an  angry  frown  at  his  tardv 
domestic,  “ you  're  come  at  last,  sir?  Why  didn’t  you  come  asi 
told  you,  when  I kickcd  at  the  floor,  sir  ? " “ Faix,  Oap’n  — " 

“Don’t  prishume  for  to  reply  to  me,  sir,  whcn  Vm  spakhur 
You  must  obsarve  military  discipline,  Paddy  Burke.  I see  you  have 
been  mdulging  in  that  beastlyhabit  of  sleeping,  sir:  you 've  been 
asleep  on  your  post,  sir.”  J 

“ üad  c?ss  ^ de  post  myself  slipt  on  dis  blessed  night,  Cap’n 
Dnnpsey,  jewel  ; dougli  dere  's  no  denyin’  I fell  off  for  about  ¿ve 
minnits  upon  de  table  below  stairs.” 

“Paddy  Burke,  you  scoundrel ! sir,  don’t  let  me  hear  another 


i E 1 °f,  \Icath. s Libcrt}/,  a district  of  Dublin,  which,  Jike  Alsatia  in 

London,  possessed  the  pnvilege  of  a sanctuary  from  arrest  for  debt.  “ De  bovs  of 
de  Iaberty  have  been  long  cclebrated  for  their  drollery  and  roguery,  and  for  a 
peculiar  dialect,  m which  the  letters  th  are  always  sounded  like  d. 
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ítem  out  of  yom*  moath.  It’s  a bad  sign  when  a man  falls  off  in  a 
glorious  cause.  No  man  should  fali  off  in  these  perulous  times, 
when  the  eyes  of  Dublin  and  the  rest  of  Europe  are  upon  us,  and 
the  nation  depinds  its  life  upon  the  undoubted  valour  and  vigilance 
of  the  Roy  al  Linen  Hall  Corps  of  Ycomanry.” 

After  this  ebullition  of  loyalty,  the  Lieutenant  leaned  back  in  his 
cliair,  and  looked  around  him  with  calm  dignity,  wliile  his  compa- 
nions  in  arms  violently  assaulted  the  tablc  witli  fists,  spoons,  and 
glasses,  meaning  thereby  to  intímate  that  the  Lieutenant  had  spoken 
the  exact  sentiments  of  every  hero  present. 

“The  Lift’nant  is  about  right,”  said  Corporal  Fogarty  : “I’m 
positively  informed,  too,  that  his  Majesty — long  life  to  him  ! — said 
to  Billy  Pitt  the  other  day,  that  he  didn’t  valué  Boney parte  three 
skips  of  a cricket  while  he  had  the  brave  Linen  Hall  boys  at  his 
back.” 

“ Depind  upon  it,  gentlemen,”  said  the  chairman,  solemnly,  “ Go- 
vernment knows  the  valué  of  our  corps,  or  they  would  never  have 
intr usted  to  us  the  defence  of  this  important  position.” 

“Theduty  is  cruel  harrashing,  thougli,”  added  Jack  M‘Cabe,  who 
was  brewing  a fresh  jug  of  punch  by  the  fire. — “And  the  fatigue  is 
enough  to  kill  a priest,”  groaned  Sergeant  Gallagher,  emptying  olf 
his  glass. 

“ It  certainly  is  severe,”  replied  the  Lieutenant  gravely ; “but 
soldiers  can't  expect  much  ase.  Ilere,  Paddy  Burke,  pulí  off  my 
boots,  sir.  We  must  suffer  for  our  country,  gintlemen, — (that  's  beau- 
tiful  punch,  Mr.  M'Cabe,) — and  scorn  to  complain.  Asy,  you  rascal, 
or  you  '11  twist  ray  foot  off.  Glory,  gentlemen,  is  our  bacon  and 
our  p ole-star, — don’t  forget  them  rashers  for  supper,  Paddy  Burke, 
you  villain  ! — So,  fill  your  glasses,  and  I '11  give  you, — * Our  gallant 
corps  ! ' ” 

Tlie  toast  was  echoed  round  the  table  with  three  times  three,  and 
washed  down  with  a copious  libation  of  reeking  punch,  the  effects 
of  wliich  now  began  to  be  visible  on  uiost  of  the  couipany.  Anee- 
dotes  were  related,  which  nobody  listened  to ; jokes  thrown  off  for 
the  solé  amusement  of  the  joker ; and  songs  sung,  at  the  particular 
request  of — nobody  butthe  vocalist.  Yet,  amidst  these  incongruous 
elementa,  an  elevating  consciousness  of  the  invincible  courage,  and 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  Loyal  Linen  Hall  Corps,  with  a pro- 
portionate  contempt  for  all  the  Frenchinen  and  Papists  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  seemed  to  fill  every  breast. 

“ Here  's  bad  luck  to  Boney,”  screamed  Peter  Brady,  the  little 
button-maker,  from  the  foot  of  the  table. — “And  confusión  to  the 
Pope,”  shouted  Dick  Lindsay,  the  Presbyterian  liatter  of  Capel 
Street. 

“ Give  us  your  fist,  Dick,  my  darling!  ” cried  Corporal  Fogarty, 
stretching  across  the  table  in  a sudden  fit  of  friendship  for  the  Pro- 
testant  hatter,  overturning  a candlestick  and  half-a-dozen  glasses  in 
the  attempt. 

“What  an  infernal  noise  you  all  make!”  growled  Sergeant  Gal- 
lagher, who  had  been  nodding  asleep  in  his  chair. 

“ That  *s  what  we  like,”  replied  Corporal  Fogarty,  “ as  the  ould 
song  says.” 

“Bravo,  Corporal!”  cried  Barney  Maguire;  “we're  the  boys 
that  ain't  al’eard  of  nothing.” — “True  for  you,  Barney.  I wish  you 
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liad  seen  how  1 made  the  rebels  run  for  it  at  Ballinaliinch,”  conti- 
mied  the  Corporal. 

“That  *s  a fact,  anyhow,”*  observed  Sergeant  Gallagher;  “for, 
by  all  accounts,  you  ran  first,  and  they  rail  after  you  ; and  the  di  vil 
a tighter  race  was  ever  seen  upon  the  curragh  of  Kildare.” 

A shout  of  laughter  followed  this  reflection  on  the  valour  of 
the  Corporal,  who  tried  to  laugh  too,  but  made  a sad  failure  uf  it. 

“ Well,  1 wish  we  had  a brush  with  the  infernal  scoundrels, 
just  to  show  them  what  our  brave  corps  could  do,v  said  Lieutenant 
Dempsey.  “ We  *d  thrash  the  ragged  rascáis  like  püys/’  cried  Peter 
Brady. 

“ Don’t  hurry  yourselves ; maybe  they  *11  come  time  enough  for 
you/*  said  the  Sergeant. 

“ Sergeant  Gallagher,  sir,  I mean  to  say,  for  my  own  indivaydiale 
part,  I don’t  care  how  soon  they  come  ; and  I *m  sure  I spake  the 
loyal  sintiments  of  this  gallant  corps  wlien  I say,  the  sooner  the 
better,  sir,  — I repate  the  words,  the  sooner  the  bctter,  Sergeant 
Gallagher  /*  and  the  Lieutenant  knit  his  brows  fiercely,  while  a loiul 
cheer  followed  his  heroic  declaration. 

" It*s  likcly,  then,  that  you ’ll  soon  be  gratified,”  replied  Gal- 
lagher, drily,  for  I heard  this  evening  that  Holt  and  a large  body  of 
rebels  are  marching  upon  Dublin  ; and  it  's  not  improbable  that  an 
attack  may  be  made  upon  this  quarter  of  the  city  this  very  night.** 

“ Serious  ? ” said  Dempsey,  with  visible  uneasiness. 

“ As  the  Attorney-General,”  answered  the  other. 

“ Where  did  you  liear  the  news?  ” c‘ At  the  Castle  guard,  — 

and  from  the  best  authority.” 

“ Dear  me  ! that  *s  quite  unexpected,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  grow- 
ing  very  palé  ; but  endeavouring  to  lude  his  trepidation  under  an 
affectation  of  gaiety.  Ha ! ha ! ha  ! ha  ! capital  fun  *t  will  be.  But, 
wc're  in  a very  exposed  situation  here,  — quite  unprotected,  I may 
say ; yet  still  I hope  and  thrust  that  none  of  our  brave  and  loyal 
corps  contimplate  the  remotest  idaya  of  running  — I mane  of  retrat- 
ing  on  the  present  critical  occasion.*' 

(s  Pooh  ! " said  Dick  Lindsay, í(  I *11  lay  any  wager  *t  is  only  a falso 
alarm ; we  *ve  had  fifty  such  before  now.” — u Some  contimjitible 
hoax,  1*11  take  my  oath/'  added  Jack  M‘Cabe. 

“ I vote  we  turn  out  the  guard  and  patrowlc  the  roads/'  exclaimed 
Peter  Brady,  who  had  reached  “ the  devil  may  care**  stage  of  drunk- 
enness,  leaping  from  the  table,  and  ílourishing  his  sword  in  a most 
extraordinary  manner  over  his  head. 

“ Sit  down,  Mr.  Brady,  sir,  and  don’t  make  an  omadhatvn  of  your- 
self.  As  your  shuparior  oíTicer,  I order  you  to  shatlie  your  sword, 
and  take  your  sate,  sir.” 

(t  I '11  be  d — d if  I do,”  roared  the  little  button-maker.  “ I *11  de- 
find  our  glorious  constitution  till  I die,**  and  lie  commenced  anew  a 
vigorous  broad-sword  combat  with  several  invisible  enemies ; which 
was  terminated  by  his  comrades  pulling  him  into  his  chair,  and  dis- 
arming  him  without  ceremony. 

Lieutenant  Dempsey,  whose  spirits  had  begun  to  revive  when  he 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  company  apprehended  no  danger  from 
an  attack  of  the  rebels,  wras  now  heard  vociferating  for  Paddy 
Burke  to  fetch  in  “ matayrials  for  another  bowl  of  sereeehing  hot 
punch,’*  wliieh  he  protested  should  be  the  last  mixed  that  night. 
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“ And  now,  Jack  M'Cabe,"  added  he,  “ since  we  're  all  comfort- 
able  again,  I cali  on  you  for  a song,  sir." — <c  A song ! a song ! " cclioed 
every  voice  round  the  table. 

“ By  the  piper  o*  war,  that  ’s  agood  one ! " said  Jack.  t€  Everybody 
knows  I 've  no  more  voice  than  a bellows." — “ Tlien,  Jack,  I '11  take 
the  duty  on  myself,  aiul  give  you  a * volunteer/  gentlemen,”  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

The  proposal  being  received  with  general  acclamation,  Dcmpsey 
took  off  a bumper,  threw  his  head  up,  and  bis  chest  out,  and,  afíer  a 
few  preliininary  liems,  commenced  as  follows : — 

“ You  might  tliravel  the  universo  o’er 
From  Galway  to  Tanderagce, 

But  a imiteli  for  our  illigant  corps 
I *m  sure  that  you  never  could  see. 

In  battle  no  danger  we  shun, 

Like  lions  we  enter  the  field, — 

We  fear  neither  bullet  ñor  gun, 

And  we’ll  die,  boys ” 

The  Lieutenant's  song  was  interrupted  by  the  report  o f a gun  dis- 
charged  at  no  very  great  distance. 

If  a blazing  shell  had  dropped  into  the  guard-room,  greater  terror 
could  not  have  been  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  the  party ; but 
no  one  ventured  to  speak  until  Paddy  Burke  carne  tumbling  up 
stairs,  exclaiming,  Ct  Dere ! — dere  ! — did  yees  hear  it  — de  shot  ? 
De  boys  are  comin' ! — de  rebels  are  upon  us  I " 

u D-don’t  be  alarmed,  gentlemen  ! In  what  qu-qu-qu-quarter — 
was  the  shot  ? " inquired  Lieutenant  Dempsey,  making  a desperate 
eflfort  at  composure. 

“ It  carne  from  the  lañe  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  wnere  I posted 
Ned  Dooley  sentry  this  evening,"  said  Corporal  Fogarty.  — “ Poor 
Ned  ’s  done  for  as  sure  as  bricks,”  said  Jack  M'Cabe. 

But  the  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  in  rushed  Ned  himself, 
bareheaded,  and  with  a face  palé  as  a ghost's.  — “ The  rebels  ! — the 
rebels  are  upon  us  1 ” cried  Ned,  gasping  for  breath. 

“ For  Hcavcn's  sake,  bolt  the  doors,  gentlemen  ! Compose  your- 
self,  Mr.  Dooley,  sir,  What  's  their  forcé?  " 

“ I don’t  know,  but  the  lañe  is  full  of  them.M 

“ Good  God  ! the  villains  have  surrounded  us  ! — they  ’ll  slaugh- 
ter  us  in  coid  blood  ! Go  on,  Air.  Dooley,  tell  us  all  you  know." 

“ I was  on  my  post  in  the  garden,  sir,  when  I thought  I heard  a 
light  rustling  in  the  hedge  next  the  lañe.  1 Who  goes  there  ? * says 
I ; but  the  divil  un  answer  I got,  though  I could  still  hear  the  crack- 
ling  of  the  twigs  in  the  hedge.  f There 's  something  wrong  licre/ 
says  I to  myself;  and  stooping  down,  I saw  betune  me  and  the 
light  of  the  sky  a pair  of  murdhering  long  pikes  moving  over  the  top 
of  the  hedge.  e By  the  fist  of  Fin  M'Cool,  thera  's  rebels  ! ' says  I 
again  to  myself ; so,  of  coorse,  I made  no  more  to  do,  but  taking  a 
dead  aim  at  the  villains,  I fired  ofí  my  carbinc,  and  then  cut  and  run 
for  the  bare  life." 

“ Bless  my  soul  ! What  ’s  best  to  be  done,  gentlemen  ? " said  the 
Lieutenant,  in  pitiful  accents. — if  Send  to  the  Castle  for  assistance," 
suggested  somebody. 

“ A capital  idaya  ! I ’ll  wrrite  a despatch  to  the  General  this  in- 
stant.  Corporal  Fogarty  shall  carry  it,"  said  Dempsey. 
vol.  xi.  * 2 ü 
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“ The  divil  a toe  I *11  move  out  of  this,**  replied  Fogarty. 
c<  Do  you  refase  to  obey  me.  Corporal  Fogarty  ? ” said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, sternly. 

“ Most  deeidedly,  Lieutenant  Fogarty,**  replied  the  Corporal,  dog- 
gedly.  ec  I *ve  no  notion  of  having  myself  sliot.” 

“ 'Plien,  Corporal  Fogarty,  sir,  consider  yourself  nnder  arrest.** 

« I *m  particularly  obliged  to  you,*’  said  the  Corporal,  quietly 
taking  a chair  by  the  fire. 

<e  Where  *s  Mr.  Brady  ? ” inquired  the  Lieutenant. 

After  a narrow  search,  the  valiant  button-maker  was  found  under 
a watch-coat  in  the  córner,  buried  in  so  profound  asleep,  that  notliing 
could  disturb  him.  — “Sergeant  Gallagher ! **  cried  the  Lieutenant. 
No  Sergeant  replied  to  the  cali. 

“ Mr.  Lindsay,  sir,**  said  the  Lieutenant,  “ I know  that  you  llave — ** 
“ The  gout,”  interrupted  I\ír.  Lindsay,  grinning  horribly ; “ I 
couldn’t  walk  ten  yards  if  I was  to  get  fifty  pounds  for  it.** 

“Jack  M‘Cabe,  sir,”  said  the  commander,  turning  an  imploring 
look  towards  the  individual  addressed,  “Jack,  my  boy,  I depind 
upon  you.” 

“l’ve  a wife  and  seven  children  depinding  on  me  already,’*  re- 
plied Jack. 

“ Is  there  nobody  will  volunteer,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
corps  ? ” exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

A dead  silence  fell  upon  all,  and  it  was  evidcnt  that  the  valour  of 
the  Loyal  Linen  Hall  Corps  liad,  like  Bob  Acre's,  oozed  out  of  their 
palms.  At  length,  after  a brief  but  anxious  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved that  Paddy  Burke,  who  had  been  bribed  to  undertake  the 
duty,  should  be  intrusted  to  carry  it  to  the  guard  at  the  Castle. 

“ We  may  as  wcll  eut  a flourish  about  the  affair,”  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant, as  he  sat  down  to  write  his  despatch. 

u By  all  manes,’*  said  Lindsay ; “ keep  up  the  honour  of  the 
corps.” 

In  a few  minutes  the  Lieutenant  had  his  despatch  completed,  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy  : — 

TO  THE  GENERAL.  IN  HASTE. 

Guard-rooiu,  Grangcgorman  Lañe, 

10  crcloek  at  niglit. 

Dear  General, — The  rebels  is  on  us.  They  marched  in  by  the 
circular  road  about  half  an  liour  ago,  and  druv  in  our  advanced 
guard,  Ned  Dooley,  who  in  the  most  gallant  manner  shot  several  of 
the  villains,  and  then  retreated  in  beautiful  order.  The  enemy  next 
circumvented  the  guard-room ; but  I am  proud  to  say  the  Loyal 
Linen  Hall  Corps  did  their  duty  like  Britons,  and  repulsed  the  re- 
bels at  all  points.  We  llave  now  fired  away  all  our  ammunition,  and 
must  surrindher,  unless  you  send  us  iminaydiate  assistance. 

I am,  dear  General, 

Yours  to  command, 

Terence  Dempsey, 
Lieut.  L.  H.  C.  Y. 

P.S.  The  rebel  forcé  is  now  bivwvkcd  in  the  garden.  I can’t  say 
egsactly  what  their  number  may  be;  but  by  all  accounts  it  is  nigíi 
hand  to  ten  thousand. 
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This  important  uiissive  having  beca  placed  in  Paddy  Burke’s 
hands,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  let  grass  grow  under  his  feet 
until  he  liad  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  guard  at  the 
Castle,  he  was  lowered  silently  from  an  uppcr  window,  and  left  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  thither. 

Anxiously  dkl  the  besieged  party  await  the  result  of  their  appli- 
cation,  woiulering  that  the  enemy  remained  so  quiet ; but  they 
accounted  for  it  by  supposing  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  ad- 
di tional  forces  to  come  up  before  they  commenced  the  grand  at- 
tack.  Some  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  party,  who  venturcd  topeep 
out  of  a back  window,  swore  that  they  eould  see  the  rebels  moving 
about  in  the  shacjow  of  the  hedge.  Suddenly  the  roll  of  drums 
beating  to  arms,  and  the  shrill  cali  of  a bugle  in  the  direction  of  the 
Castle,  filled  the  hearts  of  the  desponding  party  with  renewed  cou- 
ra ge.  In  a few  moments  drums  and  bugles  were  heard  in  various 
directions,  and  before  the  gallant  heroes  of  the  Loyal  Linen  Hall 
Corps  had,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  done  congratulating  each  other, 
a troop  of  heavy  dragoons  and  a couple  of  light  field-pieces  carne 
galloping  up. 

“ The  Lord  be  praised  !"  ejaculated  the  Lieutenant,  devoutly,  as 
the  dragoons  forrned  in  front  of  the  guard-house,  and  girding  on  his 
sword,  he  procecdcd  to  rcply  to  the  summons  of  a dragoon,  who  was 
hammering  at  the  door  with  the  butt-end  of  his  carbine. 

“ Lieutenant  Dempsey  ! w shouted  the  soldier. 

“Iíere  I ara/'  cried  the  little  man,  tripping  over  his  sword  in  his 
agitation. 

<(  Have  you  lost  many  of  your  party,  Lieutenant  ? " inquired  the 
General. 

“ Why,  then,  not  to  say  a great  many,  Gineral.  Sergeant  Gal- 
lagher’s  missing,  that  *s  all.” 

“ But  you  had  a severc  skirmish  with  the  rebels?  ” 

ffA  murdherin’  skrimmage,  Gineral.  It  was  God's  marey  we 
warn't  all  massacred,”  replied  the  Lieutenant. 

Meanwhile  fresh  troops  were  arriving  from  the  diíTerent  inilitary 
posts.  The  alarm  had  also  spread  through  the  city  that  a large  body 
of  the  rebels  had  marched  in,  and  were  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  them  ; but  still  no  visible  enemy  appcared.  Captain  Johnson 
had  returned,  and  reported  that  the  rebels  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  lañe  ; and  Lieutenant  Dempsey  was  again  called  before  the  Ge- 
neral to  account  for  the  extraordinary  disappearanee  of  the  rebel  forcé. 
Cross-questioned  and  puzzled,  he  at  length  eonfessed  that  his  account 
of  the  attack  on  the  guard-house  was  a little  embel lishment  of  his 
own,  according  to  the  practico  of  all  great  commanders,  in  describ- 
ing  their  exploits ; but  that  it  was  as  €<  thrue  as  gospel  that  Ned 
Dooley  had  shot,  at  laste,  one  of  the  rebels  in  the  garden." 

Lights  were  instantly  procured,  and  Ncd  conducted  the  General 
and  his  attendants  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  pikes  of  the 
fellows  projeeting  over  the  hedge,  when  he  fired  upon  them, — and 
there,  weltering  in  the  blood  which  flowed  in  a stream  from  his 
side,  lay  the  lifeless  form  of  a venerable  — Billy  Goat  ! 
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“ Argent ! argent ! sans  toi  tout  est  stérile  ; 

Lft  vertu  suris  argent  n’est  qu’un  meuble  inutile/* 

“ Chi  lm  quattrini  liu  noiici/* 
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w Dinero,  llama,  dinero.” 


“ Das  Gliick  dient  wie  era  Kneeht  fúr  Gold  ; 

Es  ist  ein  sebones  Ding  das  Gold/* 

u They  say  that 1 Knowledge  is  Power  I used  to  tliink  so ; but  T now  know  that 
tliey  meant 4 money  ! * and  when  Sócrates  deelared,  c that  all  lie  kneiv  was,  that  he 
knew  nothing,’  he  raerely  intended  to  declare,  that  he  liad  not  a drachm  in  tlie  Athe- 
iiiun  world/’ — Hyhoíí. 


ONE  Y,  alias  cash,  Scolticé 
siller,  vulgo  tin,  blunt,  the 
inopusses,  the  shiners,  tlie 
stuff,  the  dibs,  the  rowdy, 
— under  any  or  all  of  tliese 
various  ñames,  is  indisput- 
ably — capital ! 

Possessed  of  it,  vulgar 
pretensión  and  stupidíty 
beeome  the  objects  of  adu- 
lation,  admiration,  adora- 
tion  ; while  wit,  learning, 
and  integrity,  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  it,  are  shunned 
and  avoided  — teetotally 
“ cut,”  — get  the  “ coid 
shoulder " in  the  pnblic 
way,  and  the  ts  brown 
loaf  ° at  the  private  board. 
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It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  “ poyerty  is  no  sin/*  neitlier  is 
the  plague ; but  the  c<  worldly  wise p cautiously  shrink  from  the 
contagión  of  both. 

Still,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  poor  have  many  friends, 
but  the  rich  have  none.  For  the  rich,  the  proud,  and  the  ostenta- 
tious,  give  that  which  they  need  not  for  that  which  they  most  de- 
sire  — money  for  notoriety.  Many  indeed  hestow  their  bene- 
factions  for  the  sake  of  the  publicity  which  their  pscudo-charity 
obtains.  The  rich  have  no  friends  — no;  they  are  no  more  loved 
than  the  gay  flowers  are  by  the  bees,  although  they  are  as  eagerly 
sought  aftcr  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  for — tlie  good  that  may  be 
extracted  from  them,  and,  unless  worth  be  joined  with  wealth,  such 
will  ever  be  the  case.  Let  the  poor  man,  then,  rejoice  that  he  at 
least  is  treated  with  solid  sincerity,  while  the  rich  man  is  eternally 
fed  with  the  moonshine  of  flattery,  although  both  prove  as  unsatis- 
factory  as  the  dietary  a w arded  to  Tantalus. 

Money  is,  in  fine,  the  realisation  of  the  imaginary  lever  of  Archi- 
inedes ; the  world  (that  is,  our  workl,  comprising  the  commercial, 
politieal,  shop-keeping,  money-grubbing,  calculating,  paltry  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  people,)  is  readily  depressed  or  elevated  by  its 
action.  Their  loyalty  is  even  selfish.  We  remember  how  aptly 
poor  Tom  Dibdin  combined  these  two  feelings  in  a toast  which  he 
once  gave  with  great  applause  at  a public  dinner : “ Muy  the  man 
who  supports  his  sovereign,  never  want  a sovereign  to  supporthim- 

NOTE  THE  SECOND. 

The  ways  of  attaining  money  are  so  various,  so  trodden,  and  so 
Macadam  ised,  that  the  goal  may  be  reached  by  the  “ meanest  of 
mankind  and  he  must  be  eithcr  an  arrant  fool,  or  — a very  honest 
man,  who  remains  poor. 

Alchymy  has  been  scoífed  at  and  ridiculed  as  a bubble  of  the 
brain.  Now,  this  sneering  contení pt  is  the  oíTspring  of  puré  ignor- 
anee  or  disappointed  am  bit  ion.  That  which  incompetency  and  want 
of  skill  are  u nuble  to  obtain  is  decried  and  despised ; the  truc  secret 
has  never  been  divulged  by  the  adepts.  But  in  this  liberal  and  en- 
lightened  age  we  should  be  ashamed,  nay,  we  should  hold  ourselves 
criminal,  to  conceal  any  knowledge  we  have  acquired  that  may  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  our  fellow-labourers. 

We  have  discovrred  the  true  secret,  and  we  will  freely 
impart  it.  All  those  furnace  and  blow-pipe  moles  in  human  sliapes 
— velvet-capped  and  barnacled  — who  have  worked  in  smoke  and 
obscurity,  have  truly  laboured  in  the  dark.  All  their  manipulations 
llave  been  made  with  the  “ noble  ” metáis.  Their  experiments  have 
ultimately  ended  in  smoke, — while  the  poor  alchymists  have  only 
got — the  vapoursf 

Besides,  they  are  or  were  mean,  covetous,  grasping,  illiberal  men, 
who  sought  not  the  good  of  their  kind,  but  their  own  individual 
profit.  And  right  pleasant  is  it  in  our  Cf  mind's  eye  ” to  observe  the 
gradual  evaporation  of  their  ingots  ! 

Reader!  they  were  on  the  wrong  scent  — nay,  they  were  totally 
ignoran t of  the  appropriate  bait  for  the  físh  for  which  they  so  pa- 
tiently  angled.  Truly,  they  might  as  well  have  fished  for  red-her- 
rings  with  a toasting-fork.  But  we  will  no  longer  keep  you  in  sus- 
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pense.  We  have,  we  must  confess,  a sort  of  ferainine  incontinency 
of  secrete. 

The  alchymists  were  wont  to  use  the  noble  metáis  as  a base . We, 
on  the  contrary,  know  that  a base  metal,  or  rather  a compound  of 
base  metáis,  is  the  egg  from  which  the  golden  plicasant  is  hatclied, 
— the  popular  ñame  of  it  is . 

Really  the  great,  the  paramount  importance  of  what  we  are  about 
to  divulgo,  aíTects  our  lingual  muscles  to  that  degree  that  we  should 
inevitably  stutter  in  the  delivery,  were  it  not  a simple  monosy Hable, 
— or  had  we  not  the  favou rabie  facility  of  communicating  through  a 
goose-quill, — grateful,  or  to  be  grateful  reader,  it  is — 


BUASS ! 


NOTE  THE  TíIIRD. 

We  venture  to  ofl’er  a few  maxiras,  with  a running  commentary 
for  the  eneouragement  and  edification  of  the  money-grubbing  youth 
. — the  sum  of  whose  existence  is  one  of  addition  or  multipli catión. 

a A penny  saved  is  a penny  got” 

This  is  a particularly  pretty  phrase ; sounding  very  like  the  1110- 
nitory  voice  of  Economy,  or  the  shrill  treblc  of  her  starched  oíd 
inaiden  sister,  Prudence.  It  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  the  voice  of 
hypocritical  cant, — a trite  saying  of  the  family  of  the  Skiiiflints,  and 
is  practically  worked  out  in  every  bargain  where  a poor  dealer  is 
compelled  to  sell  to  a purchaser  with  a long  purse,  and  a short  al- 
lowance  of  conscience;  and  is  jocosely  described  by  the  narrow- 
minded  save-alls  as  Ci  putting  on  the  screw.” 

As  they  continually  grow  more  hardened,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
their  becoming  pcnilcnt , we  heartily  wish  these  “ penny-getters  ” 
may  obtain  gratuitous  apartments  in  the  Penitentiary,  as  narrow  and 
ill-furnished  as  their  own  minds. 

“ Poiny  and  penny  la  id  np  make  many  ” 
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is  a mere  fact  of  simple  addition ; and  the  rusty  oíd  saw  wherewith 
the  young  miser  commences  to  cut  a figure  in  the  world,  picking 
up  pence,  as  magpies  do  silver  spoons,  for  the  solepleasure  of  hiding 
thcin  in  holes  and  corners.  A monomanía,  or  rather,  a money-mania 
which  is  incurable.  These  men  heap  dunghills,  but  never  ucatter 
the  manure  over  the  land  (although  no  class  of  men  look  more  after 
the  till,)  being  notoriously  tenacious  of  “ forking  out.” 

Wlien  the  renowned  Harvey  was  investigating  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  ruby  tide  of  bfe,  had  he  been  surrounded  by  such  bloodless 
flints  as  these,  he  would  never  llave  discovered  the  “ circulation,” — 
for  your  veritable  high-dried  miser  effeetually  dams  the  current  of 
what  monetary  writers  term  the  “ circulating  médium."  But  why 
offer  pomegranates  to  the  lips  of  a statue?  unavailing  are  the  words 
of  the  wise  breathed  in  the  ears  of  those  who  are  wilfully  deaf  as 
adders.  The  evil  bears  its  own  punishment,  for  the  fc  auri  sacra 
James — the  aeeursed  tliirst  for  gold  is  insatiable  and  unquench- 
able. 


NOTE  THE  FOURTH. 

í(  Ma  puche  est  un  trésor  ; sous  mes  precieuses  mains  le  cuivre  devient  or.” 

Nouveau  Comus, 

u Money  makes  the  mare  to  go.” 

Young  men  love  maids,  and  oíd  men  money.  Unfortunately,  it 
must  be  confessed,  however  humiliating  to  our  philosophic  spirit, 
that  money  is  essentially  a necessary  of  life  in  this  nation  of fc  shop- 
keepers/>  — as  Napoleón  sneeringly  designated  us.  A great  man 
was  he ; but  not  a “ finislied  gentleman  " ñor  a “ sovereigti " either, 
until  the  “ milling  " hegot  from  Wellington,  which  certainly  <c  finish- 
ed " him ; although,  strange  to  say,  it  effeetually  clipped  his 
currency.” 


u Herc  ’s  change  for  a soveroign.” 


But,  reveno7is  á nos  moutons , — money  is  essentially  a necessary  of 
life.  Now,  tliere  are  four  ways  of  obtaining  it : — 

You  iMAY  13EG  IT  ; 

but,  witliout  you  are  an  adept,  this  is  very  diffícult ; and  then,  again, 
therc  is  that  prying,  impertinent  Society,  called  the  Mendicity,  Witli 
its  Argus  eyes,  and  spies  that  will,  perchance,  pounce  upon  you, 
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and  carry  you  off,  even  as  the  relentless  eagle  does  the  new-born 
lamb,  and,  presto  ! yon  (the  destitute  father  of  six  small  children, 
and  a helpless  mother,  who  has  been  eonfined  to  her  bed  with  “ any- 
thing,” — “ I don't  know  liow  long,”)  find  yourself  i n full  work  upon 
the  “wheel,”  which  eontinually  and  practically  solaces  you  with  the 
philanthropic  reflection  that  “ onc  good  turn  deserves  another  ! ” 


You  MAY  BORRO W TT. 

This  is  very  innocent,  but  they  are  doubly  innocent  who  make 
ad vanees,  and,  besides,  the  “lenders”  are  a very  small  body, — so 
small,  indeed,  that  “one  trial  will  prove  the  fact,”  as  the  patent 
medicine  venclers  phrase  it.  Among  relatives,  especially,  you  will 
find  a great  difficulty  in  obtaining  or  extracting  the  “ needful  they 
are  generally  nervously  tenucious  oí*  being  “ cozened.”  Therefore, 
" try  it  on”  with  strangers ; for,  it  frequently  does  happen,  the  lcss 
you  are  known,  the  better. 

A poor  cousin  of  a very  opulcnt  merchant  stood  cooling  his  heels 
in  the  outer  office  for  two  long  hours,  when  at  length  lie  was  ad- 
mitted.  His  distress,  by  the  way,  ivas  genuine. 

“ Well,  sir,  what  is  it?  ” said  the  rich  man  fiercely. 

“ I am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you,  sir.  1 am  really  in  great  diffi- 
culty.” 

((  No  long  stories.  What  do  you  want?  Come  to  the  point,” 
and  he  impatiently  drew  out  his  gold  chronometer. 

“ A fortnight's  rent  is  unpaid,  — my  wife  is  ill  — very  ill,  — and 
they  threaten  to  turn  us  into  the  Street.” 

“ Well  ? " 

“ A trifle,  sir,  would ” 

“ Psha!  I *ve  nothing  to  give  ; I have  too  many  claims  upon  me 
already.  I beg  you  will  not  troublc  yourself  to  cali  here  again.  I 
hate  poor  people.  Work,  sir,  work.  I cannot  waste  more  time.  I 
am  going  to  1 Chati  ge.  ” 

“The  sooner  the  better,”  replied  the  applicant,  and,  casting  a 
withering  look  of  indignation  at  his  opulcnt  cousin,  lie  rushed  into 
the  Street.  He  was  a wit  — a poor  wit.  His  cousin  wras  a fool,  but 
a rich  fool. 

You  may  sometimes  do  a little  in  I.O.U.’s  and  notes  of  hand,  but 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  debts  you  contract  in  this  way  render  you 
liable,  and  creditors  will  cruelly  put  you  in  that  awkward  position 
which,  at  one  tap,  makes  yourself  and  your  circumstances  on  a par 
— being  both  eonfined ; and  the  probability  is,  you  may  grow  con- 
siderably  lcss  before  you  are  enlarged. 
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i You  MAÜ  ÜTEAL  IT* 

Hold ! <e  who  steals  my  purse  teals  strasli  ° is  very  pretty  in 
Shakspeare,  but  you  will  find  it  very  difierently  cxpressed  and  inter- 
preted  in  Burns’  J usticc ! 

“ Necessity  has  no  law/'  too,  yon  will  discover,  is  a mere  legal 
fiction,  for  your  ce  necessity ” will  find  more  “ law  ” than  you  desire. 
Therefore,  m the  ñame  of  handeufis  and  fetters,  reílect,  and  suspend 
your  operations  in  this  line,  lest  you  be  suspended  in  another  line. 

You  MAY  EAItN  IT; 

tliat  is,  if  you  can  obtain  employment  for  your  talents.  Should  those 
talents  be  of  the  Dorio  order,  and  you  are  a pig-headed,  persevering 
plodder,  with  no  more  brains  than  is  necessary  for  filling  up  the 
small  vacuum  left  by  Nature  in  your  thick  skull,  you  are  very  likely 
to  bore  your  way  into  something;  but,  if  they  are  of  the  Corinthian 
or  Compositc  order,  and  you  are  by  birth  and  edueation  a polished 
gentleman,  full  of  wit,  learning,  and  intelligence,  you  will  have  to 
fight  for  it,  — being  too  delicate  to  do  “ all  work/’  and  too  nice  in 
your  distinctions  to  do  “ anything.”  This  is  inj'ra  dig. : and  that 
you  have  too  mucli  spirit  to  condescend  to ; and  the  probabilitv  is, 
that  you  will  see  oíd  Dorio  (a  cheesemonger,  or  a tallow-chandler,) 
shovelling  up  the  “filthy  lucre,’*  and  perhaps  becoming  a mayor  and 
a knight,  or  a baronet, — in  fine,  a man  with  money  may  become 
anything — but  the  situation  in  which  it  has  accidentally  placed  him ! 
Meanwhile  you  look  on,  with  your  taper  fingers  in  the  pennyless 
pockets  of  your  seedy  suit,  and  appear  very  like  an  ass  in  a pound ; 
albeit,  a pound  is  the  last  thing  you  will  find,  if  you  go  astray, — for, 
though  you  do  look  like  an  ass,  the  world  will  be  too  polite,  in  this 
instance,  to  take  you  for  one,  and  so  considerately  let  you  wander 
free — without  the  pound ! 


“ He  gets  very  littlc  in  the  pound.” 
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NOTE  THE  FIFTII. 

If  you  have  neither  wit,  wisdom,  ñor  virtue,  “put  money  in  thy 
purse,”  and  yon  shall  straightway  become  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers.  Lean  wits  will  court  your  favour,  and  praise  and  laugh 
(tlie  rugues,  oh  ! how  they  will  laugh)  at  all  you  utter  ! Wise  men 
will  duck  their  sapient  heads,  and  cast  the  pearls  of  their  mental 
treasures  before  their  porcine  entertainer.  The  virtuous  will  seek 
you  for  the  power  you  possess  of  doing  good,  in  the  e¿irnest  hopes  of 
“ coining  ” the  means  into  the  inclination.  What,  though  the  true 
cause  of  this  adulation  be  anything  but  flattering  — blink  it ! — gild 
the  bitter  pill  with  self-esteem,  and  gulp  it.  The  mere  contact  of 
true  worth  is  something,  for,  like  the  loadstone,  it  invariably  imparts 
at  least  a portion  of  its  virtue  by  contact  and  friction. 

“ For  who  the  devil  dotli  not  know 
That  titlcs  and  estates  bestow 
An  ampie  stock,  where’cr  they  fall, 

Of  graces,  which  wc  mental  cali ? 

Bcggars,  in  every  age  and  nation, 

Are  rogucs  and  fools  by  situation  ; 

The  rich  and  grcat  are  undcrstood 
To  be,  of  course,  both  wise  and  good.”4 

At  all  events,  while  entertaining  wit,  wisdom,  or  virtue,  at  your 
hospitable  board,  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that, 
however  " erroneously  y you  have  acquired  your  wealth,  the  worlci 
cannot  have  any  just  cause  to  assert 

Male*  parta,  malb  dilabimtiu*. 

Thade  is  a very  legitimate  mode.  It  consists  in  buying  at  one 
price,  and  selling  at  anotlicr.  Of  tradesmen  therc  are  two  kinds, 
who  both  observe  this  rule,  with  a difference.  For  example : one 
buys  his  wares,  and  sells  them  at  a profit ; while  the  other  sells  them 
at  a loss,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  is  generally  the  most  tliriving  man 
of  the  two ; getting  rapidly  rich  in  spite  of  bankruptcies,  while  the 
former  only  becomes  respectable,  and  pays  bis  way.”  One,  in 
fací,  hatches  his  chickens  by  the  oíd  and  tedious,  though  natural, 
mode  of  incubation, — the  other  by  steam ! 

NOTE  THE  SIXTH. 

Dineros  y no  consejos. 

The  cunning  inhabitants  of  Domfront,  in  Normandy,  say,  “ Nous 
ne  te  deviandons  puiul  de  7ious  donner  de  l'or ; víais  place  nous  dans  un 
lien  un  ily  en  d!” 


♦ ChurchilPs  Ghost. 
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Now  the  Frenchman  is  a very  witty,  mercurial,  liglit-hceled  gen- 
tleman,  and  is,  \ve  must  acknowledge,  the  dancer  and  the  cook  par 
cxcellence ; but  then  we  cannot  yield  the  palm  to  him  in  money- 
getting,  while  there  are  such  beings  in  existence  as  the  Irishman,  the 
íScotehman,  and  the  Germán. 

In  this  free  and  enlightened  country  they  are  all  admitted  without 
duty ; for  there  is  no  tariflP  in  which  the  eommodities  they  usually 
bring  are  enumerated. 

The  Frenchman,  in  ordinary  cases,  importing  nothing  more  than 
politesse  and  boasting. 

The  Irishman — the  “ broth  of  a boy  ” — the  “ lo  ved  of  all  the  la- 
di  es  has  a stock — 

(“  I hold  him  rich,  al*  luid  he  not  a shirt ,”) 

— of  impudence  and  blarney. 

The  Scotchman — pride — (of  the  right  sort,  being  founded  not 
upon  self-esteem,  but  self-respect,) — and  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
perseverance. 

The  Germán  has  many  points  in  common  with  the  Scotchman ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  is  more  devoted  to  the  metaphysical  than  the 
mathematical,  the  visionary  than  the  substantial,  and  has  therefore 
almost  always  a whirn,  a crotchet,  or  a mystery  in  liis  otherwise 
clever  brain,  that  frequently  stands  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  : — 

«(  I haf  a broject  vitch  salí  zurbrise  de  vorld, — bot  it  ’s  a zegret. 
Ven  I vill  gommunigate  it,  you  salí  be  asdonislied — zo  zimple — you 
salí  vonder  as  it  nefer  endered  beople's  prains  ! " As  he  rarely  can 
fínd  any  one  to  “ buy  a pig  in  a poke,”  and  he  refuses  to  go  the 
“ whole  hog  ” by  imparting  his  “ zegret,”  he  eventually  drops 
down  from  his  elevation  into  a vender  or  mender  of  wooden  clocks ; 
for  he  is  natura] ly  an  honest  man,  and  abhors  both  poverty  and 
crime. 

The  Frenchman  turns  cook,  or  dancing-master,  or  a teacher  of 
languages;  and  although  he  is  probablya  provincial,  and  neitherhis 
grammar  ñor  pronunciaron  accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Academy  or 
the  purity  of  the  Parisian,  he  boldly  assumes  the  title  of  a Profe3sor 
of  the  French,  — and  if  he  has  been  in  the  imperial  army,  and  tra- 
velled,  — the  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  he  gets  money. 
As  for  his  accent,  which  rcnders  his  “method”  very  like  “ teaching 
English  with  an  Irish  brogue,"  lie  cannot  help  that,  and  English 
ears  are  not  likely  to  detect.  or  discrimínate ; and  he  may  truly  say 
with  the  Gascón,  when  he  liad  been  stripped  of  all  his  personal  pro- 
perty  by  brigands,  “ Jé  né  garda  que  7 non  accent  qu'on  ría  pas  pu  me 
prendré  ! ” 

The  Irishman,  who  is  a “ born  gentleman/*  despises  drudgery,  as 
he  terms  evcrything  that  requires  a steady  app) ¡catión,  and  turns  his 
undeniable  talents  to  reporting  for  the  press,  or — marries  an  heiress. 

The  Scotchman  thinks  nothing  beneath  his  dignity  that  is  honest, 
and  boldly  and  confidently  places  h¡9  foot  on  the  lowest  roundel  of 
the  ladder  of  promotion,  relying  upon  his  zeal  and  ability  to  enable 
him  to  reach  the  top, — which  is  almost  infallibly  the  case ; for  he  is 
cool  and  collected,  and  never  misses  the  opportunity,  for  which  he 
is  continually  on  the  watch,  to  push  his  interest. 

If  he  engages  with  a firm,  however  wealthy,  even  as  a júnior  clerk, 
lie  mercly  regards  it  as  the  preliniinary  to  a partnership,  and  his 
ambition,  ably  seconded  by  his  ability,  is  frequently  rewarded  by  the 
attainment  of  his  object. 
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NOTE  THE  SEVENTH. 

Tlierc  are  two  particular  classes  in  the  money-raarket  who  deserve 
especial  notice, — the  borrowers  and  the  lenders. 

First  in  the  throng  is  the  lieensed  lender,  aífectionately  termed  by 
the  grateful  borrowers  “únele,”  whose  armorial  bearings  are  Three 
Balls  or,  with  the  motto,  (understood),  “Ex  nihilo  nihilJU ” — for  he 
never  advances  except  on  the  deposit  of  a valuable  security,  in  the 
tangible  and  convertible  shape  of  píate,  linen,  wearing  apparel,  or 
other  personal  property,  for  which  he  delivers  a memorándum  writ- 
ten  on  a miserable  specimen  of  pasteboard,  two  inches  by  one  and  a 
half  inch  square,  termed  a <c  duplícate/’  charging  the  modérate  inte- 
rest  of  twenty  per  cent.  Truly  he  ought  to  be  an  excellent  chess- 
player ; for  no  one  knows  the  valué  of  a pnmn  better  than  “ mine 
únele.” 

From  a fíat  t o a flat  iron,  he  “ takes  in  ” everythi ng. 

Only  faney  a literary  man  “ plcdging  ” Anacreon  or  “ spouling  ” 
Cicero! — or  an  oíd  woman  “ raising  the  wind ” upon  a pair  of  bel- 
lows ! 

Then  there  are  borrowers,  whose  real  and  personal  estáte  it  would 
puzzle  the  magniloquent  and  magnifying  Robín s to  catalogue,  who 
condescendingly  communicate  their  need  to  a friend,  abducting  a 
certain  portion  of  superfluous  coin  in  the  most  off-hand  manner  ima- 
ginable, as  if  they  were  actually  conferring  a favour. 

But,  although  these  “ metallic  tractors,”  or  rather  ,?w6tractors,  ap- 
pear  always  quite  “ at  home,”  they  are  invariably  “ found  out,”  when 
their  too  easy  friends  “make  a cali  upon  them.” 

The  lenders,  of  course,  are  numerous,  or  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  borrowers  to  live ; and,  notwithstanding  the  vocation  re- 
quires  the  utmost  circumspection,  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  bris- 
tling  with  the  thorns  of  anxiety,  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  these 
pec.uniary  purveyors — really  take  a great  ínter est  in  lending  ! 

With  some,  indeed,  it  becomes  a perfcct  passion,  and,  mixing  as 
they  do  with  men  of  no  principal,  they  frequently  abandon  their 
own,  and  are  ruined  ; while  the  chorus  of  the  ungrateful  and  design- 
ing  borrowers  is  more  curious  than  elassic  in  its  strain.  * 

“ The  oíd  fellow  ’s  ‘ done  brown/  ” says  A. 

“ I always  thought  him  fgreen/”  adds  B. 

“ lie  looks  1 blue/  at  any  rate,  now,”  chimes  in  C. 

“ He  ’s  a ‘ grey  * oíd  badger,”  declares  D. 

“ He’s  an  extortionate  oíd  hunks,”  ejaculates  E.  “ I once  borrow- 
ed  a cool  hundred  pounds  of  him,  and  he  actually  deducted  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  interest  and  commission.” 

Shocking ! ” cries  A,  indignantly. 

“ Did  you  repay  the  hundred  pounds?  ” enquires  B,  with  a dubi- 
ou s leer. 

“ Repay  ! ” replies  E ; “ certainly  not.  Why,  I should  llave  con- 
sidered  such  an  act  a downright  encouragement  to  usury.  No,  sir, 
I have  more  respect  for  the  ‘ moral  ’ of  society.” 

And  so  the  too  accommodating  lender  drops  ; and  whether  he  really 
coincides  with  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  believes  he  is  actually  “ done 
brown,” and  has  assumed  the  hues  of  ffgreen,”  “ blue,”  and  “grey,” 
and  is  ashamed  to  appear  such  a parti-coloured  monster  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  or  for  some  more  cogent  reason,  certain  it  is  he  lias 
recourse  to  the  eflicacious  remedy  of  “ white-washing.” 
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The  advertising  borrowers,  tlie  C.  D.  (query  seedy ),  and  Y.  Z. 
(query  wise-hcád)  do  the  thing  in  a more  business-like*  manner,  as 
íor  example : — 

“ Five  pounds  will  be  given  for  thc  loan  of  fifty  pounds  for  three 
months.  Undeniabíe  security  and  references  if  required.  No  mo- 
ney-lenders  need  apnly.  Address  C.  D.”  &c. 

Five  pounds  for  three  months ! This  bait  is  eagerly  devoured  by 
some  retired  tradesman,  who  is  probably  discontented  with  the 
paltry  three  per  cents,  the  produce  of  bis  savings  invested  in  the 
J3ank. 

He  seeks  an  interview  with  C.  D. — confesses  candidly  he  is  “ not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  these  tliings,” — and  asks  as  a favour  to  see  the 
securities.  C.  13.  forthwith  produces  a casli-box,  and  displays  some 
oíd  leases,  (already  assigned,  or  long  since  expired,)  and  a number  of 
shares  in  the  Pengully  Mines,  situated  somewhere  in  Cornwall, 
which  (he  gratuitously  informs  the  small  capitalist)  are,  aceording  to 
the  last  annual  reporta  expected  to  produce  “lots  of  tin/’  although  at 
present  they  are  at  a discount  in  the  murket,  owing  to  something  or 
somebody. 

Then,  as  to  the  promised  references,  he  can  give  some  of  the 
first  ñames  in  the  city,  but  confesses  it  is  rather  a ticklish  affair,  and 
inight  aíTect  bis  credit  (?)  to  let  bis  friends  “ suppose”  that  he  is  in 
want  of  money,  — many  of  them  being  ready  to  give  hira  a cheque 
for  ten  times  the  amount;  but  he  wishes  to  be  independent,  (very 
true  !)  and  would  rather  make  a sacrifice  (of  the  small  capitalist?) 
than  lay  liimself  under  an  obligation.  Still,  to  satisfy  the  lender,  if 
not  already  assured  of  his  ability  to  reimburse  the  trifle  required,  of 
courae  he  must  submi t. 

The  novice,  who  is  probably  quite  as  anxious  as  the  borrower  to 
keep  this  delicate  transaction  a secret,  con  sen  ts  to  forego  the  refer- 
ences. The  affair  is  amicably  arranged  ; notes  are  exchanged,  (that 
is,  a note  of  hand  for  a bank-note,)  and  the  lender  walks  gingerly 
away  with  the  very  liberal  discount  in  his  pocket,  his  flustered  ima- 
gination  filled  with  splendid  visions  of  rapidly  increasing  his  store, 
lie  has  opened  a new  mine ; but,  should  he  continué  to  “ work  it,” 
he  may  find  to  his  cost,  (what  many  other  wiser  heads  have  done 
before,)  that  new  mines  often  consume  more  than  tliey  produce  ! 


The  Miser  and  thc  Spendtliriít. 
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WANDERINGS  OF  A PA  INTER  IN  IT  AL  Y. 

BY  E.  V.  HIPPINGLLLE. 

Almost  all  travellers  who  visit  Italy  pass  through  Terracina  in 
their  way  from  Home  to  Naples,  which  is  what  the  ítalians  cali  half 
way  between  those  far-famed  cities.  It  is  a great  pity,  liowever, 
that  so  few  stop  there.  Perhaps  not  one  in  five  hundred  ever  re- 
mains  an  hour  longer  tlian  he  is  obliged,  but  all  are  anxious  to  es- 
cape, and  turn  their  backs  upon  “ la  polizia,  la  dogaiia,  il  grujid’  al- 
bergo,” and  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  all  Italy. 

Let  the  traveller,  however,  walk  down  upon  the  smooth  beach, 
and  look  round  upon  the  beautiful  objects  which  there  present 
themselves.  With  his  face  to  the  sea,  let  him  stretch  his  visión  into 
the  far,  far  distance,  where  the  aerial  and  the  watery  elements  imite, 
and  form  one  great  lucid  concave  of  bright  sky.  The  islands  hola 
Ponza  and  Ventolene  look  like  two  bright  clouds  floating  in  the 
mirrored  air,  and  the  ripple  of  the  water  is  converted  into  a long 
track  of  íleecy  clouding,  that,  if  you  stand  ncar  enough,  reaches  to 
your  feet. 

To  the  right,  at  some  miles*  distance  along  the  shore,  yon  have 
the  beautiful  village  of  Santa  Felice,  topped  by  a long  line  of  build- 
ing — the  palace  erected  by  Prince  Poniatowski;  and  below  tliis  fine 
promontory  the  slope  is  studded  with  a flock  of  picturesque  dwel- 
lings.  Continuing  to  turn,  you  have  a forest  of  rich  foliage,  vine- 
yard,  and  garden  before  you  ; and,  springing  out  of  tliis,  and  rising 
highcr  and  higher,  until  the  eye  is  carried  into  the  clouds,  you  have 
the  lower  and  the  upper  town  of  Terracina.  On  the  left  yon  see  the 
fine  oíd  ornamented  brick  tower  of  the  church,  upheld  by  an  intí- 
mense mass  of  wikl  and  picturesque  building,  interspersed  with  vine- 
yards  and  pérgolas,  and  trellises  of  the  grape  and  the  fíg. 

Then  comes  the  magnificent  Palazzo  Braschi,  with  its  long  ter- 
races,  and  deep  rising  gardens  of  orange-trees,  loaded,  perhaps, 
with  their  fruit,  and  scenting  the  air  around.  More  to  the  right 
broken  masses  of  building  rise  one  above  the  other,  divided  by 
shadowy  groves  of  the  feathery  olive  and  the  sportive  vine.  Then 
comes  a fine  oíd  castle,  with  its  broad  walls  and  square  towers  shoot- 
ing  up  into  tlic  sky ; then  high  banks  of  tall  trees,  with  the  verdant 
earth  seen  hetween  ; lower  still,  gardens  filled  with  the  luxuriant 
and  varied  greens  of  the  artichoke,  the  pomadore,  the  finocchia, 
arched  over  with  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  and  topped  by  tall  Oriental 
palms  in  full  vigour  and  luxuriance.  And  here  stands,  in  the  midst 
of  these  rich  green  and  briglitly  coloured  masses,  the  convent  of  St. 
Francesco,  but  twenty  years  ago  the  scene  of  a terrible  event.  It 
was  then  a boy's  school,  into  which  those  daring  outlaws  of  the 
mountains  entered,  and  forced  away  fourteen  ofits  young  and  terri- 
* fied  inmates,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  ransom ; some  of 
wliom  alas  ! never  returnea.  It  stands  now  as  it  was  then  left ; and 
some  culinary  árdeles  still  hang  in  the  kitchen,  where,  since,  no  meal 
has  been  prepared.  It  is  now  lonely  and  deserted.  Behind  it  is 
the  tower  and  rude  sliort  spire  of  the  little  church,  with  weeds  and 
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flowers  growing  from  its  walls.  Above  it  rises  tlie  high  road,  and 
by  its  side  rich  plantations  of  thc  olive.  Below  is  its  foundation  of 
bold  and  rugged  rock,  interspersed  with  foliage  and  vegetation,  and 
in  places  loaded  with  foresta  of  the  Indian  fig  and  the  aloe,  with  its 
flower-laden  stems.  Lifted  still  higlier  on  the  point  of  green  and 
niassy  mountains,  are  the  grey  and  splendid  ruins  of  two  grand  an- 
cient  palaces,  built  by  Theodoric,  of  immense  extent,  stretchihg  out 
with  an  endless  range  of  strong-built  arches,  still  perfect,  and  form- 
ing  a magnificcnt  line ; whilst  all  around,  for  an  incredible  space, 
long  subterraneoiis  passages,  vaults,  and  chambers,  are  exposed  to 
view,  filled  with  rubbish,  or  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brushwood. 
Descending  on  the  right  of  the  town,  towards  the  Naples  road,  huge 
cliffs  present  themselves ; and  there  is  one  detached  from  the  mass 
wliicli  stands  towering  by  the  gate  opcning  upon  the  road,  of  a inon- 
strous  and  terrific  magnitude  and  height,  throwing  every  other  ob- 
ject  into  insignificance. 

By  circling  round  towards  thc  point  from  which  you  set  out,  a 
splendid  range  of  mountains  presents  itself  stretching  out  towards 
Naples,  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Here  the  margin  of  the  sea  is 
beautifully  broken  into  bays,  and  its  green  banks  are  seen  interven- 
ing  in  a way  which  gives  the  idea  of  many  islands,  and  joining  on  in 
this  direction,  lies  the  wild  and  picturesque  Lake  of  Fondi.  Corning 
cióse  to  the  spot  whence  you  started,  you  ha  ve  before  you  the 
present  and  the  ancient  ports  of  Terracina ; the  one  but  littie  used, 
and  the  other  long  fallen  into  decay  ; but  its  firm  masonry  is  still 
observable,  notwithstanding  the  many  ages  and  mishaps  by  which 
it  has  been  visited:  there  are  its  massive  iron  Staples,  and  some  rust- 
worn  rings,  reduced  now  almost  to  a thread.  The  whole,  both  from 
what  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  is  curious,  and  full  of  interest  and 
beauty. 

Having  enjoyed  this  magnificent  panorama,  let  the  traveller  walk 
up  to  the  green  bank  towards  the  gardens  and  vineyard,  where  those 
posts  are  placed  for  suspending  the  quail-nets,  and  where,  in  the 
season,  these  birds  are  as  abundant  as  flies.  With  his  back  towards 
the  sea,  he  will  llave  a view  of  a glorious  range  of  mountains,  a littie 
to  the  left  behind  the  town,  which  llave  not  yct  been  spoken  of.  The 
nearest  of  these  are  called  the  Liana  and  Lianella,  which  were  rarely 
unoccupied  by  one  or  other  of  the  bands  of  brigands,  but  most  fre- 
quently  by  that  of  Antonio  Gasperone.  Tlirough  the  gap  between 
them  may  be  seen  the  mountains  of  the  great  liead-quarters  of  the 
bands,  Sonnino,  about  fourteen  miles  distant ; and,  further  still,  the 
traveller  will  catch  a glimpse  of  two  of  the  highest  and  grandest 
near  this  spot.  Monte  Romano  and  Monte  di  Fato.  Let  him  sit  down, 
and  he  shall  liear  the  story  of  what  once  happened  upon  the  latter. 

In  this  beautiful  scene,  and  near  the  margin  of  the  bright  blue 
sea,  small  masses  of  rugged  scoglia,  or  sea-rock,  lay  scattered  about 
at  some  distance  the  one  from  the  other,  imbedded  in  the  sand ; 
tlieir  colour  dark,  and  their  shape  and  character  like  that  of  metal 
which  has  suddenly  been  changed  from  a fluid  into  a solid  State  by 
immersion  in  water.  Upon  one  of  these,  which  projected  about  a foot 
and  a half  above  the  saud,  some  dried  sea-weed  liad  been  laid,  so  as  to 
make  a tolerably  comfortable  seat,  and  upon  it  sat  an  invalid  soldier. 
ITe  was  seated  with  his  face  towards  the  sea,  his  right  leg  and  foot 
rested  upon  the  sand,  his  left  wras  lifted  up,  and  supported  upon  the 
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bit  of  rock  on  which  he  sat.  At  his  back  stood  a stout  walking-stick, 
on  which  from  time  to  time  he  leant  for  support,  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  move  his  body.  lie  had  a companion,  a man  of  much 
larger  make  than  himself,  who  sometimes  stood  by  his  side,  and  at 
others  was  to  be  seen  stooping,  as  if  picking  something  up  at  a few 
yards'  distance.  At  one  moment  he  approached  the  figure  seated  on 
the  stone,  at  the  next  he  ran  a few  paces  towards  the  sea ; and  then, 
after  stooping  as  before,  retumed  again  to  his  companion.  Seen 
from  a distance,  thcse  movements  would  remind  one  forcibly  of  a 
person  amusing  himself  with  a Newfoundland,  or  large  water-dog, 
sending  liim  to  fetch  and  carry.  You  saw  the  arm  of  the  man  who 
was  seated  on  the  stone  move  with  a suddeu  jcrk,  as  if  throwTing 
something,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  other  started  off,  ran  a few 
paces,  stooped,  and  appeared  to  bring  something  back. 

As  these  forms  had  the  bright  sky  reflected  in  the  sea  behind 
them  for  a back-ground,  they  looked  vague,  and  almost  shapeless,  to 
the  dazzled  sight ; but,  approaching  nearer,  you  beheld  a couple  of 
invalid  soldiers  playing  at  “ buccia  ” upon  the  smooth,  sandy,  and 
shell-bespangled  shorc.* 

These  men  were  dressed  alike,  in  the  loose,  grey,  misfitting  mili- 
tary  great-coat,  with  its  strap  and  button  behind,  and  the  blue  point- 
ed  cap  — the  bonnet  de  pólice  of  the  French,  with  its  tip  and  tassel 
hanging  over  the  shoulder.  I3oth  men  exhibited  marks  of  recent 
indisposition,  and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  both  been  badly  hurt,  or 
wounded.  A strongly  marked  diñerence  in  their  personal  character 
was  perceptible.  The  one  seated  on  the  stone  was  a small  man, 
with  an  intelligent  and  rather  a melancholy  aspee  t,  looking  ver  y 
palé  and  thin,  and  appearing  still  to  suffer ; his  limb  was  thickly 
bandaged  about  the  knee,  and  as  it  lay  straightened  out,  he  pressed 
his  hand  upon  it,  and  now  and  then  regarded  it  with  a sorrowful 
look.  His  great-coat  had  been  gathered  in  behind,  until  the  strap 
was  made  to  reach  one  of  the  buttons  in  front ; but  it  was  still  too 
large  for  him,  and  its  tightness,  wliilst  itgave  some  idea  of  the  neat- 
ness  of  the  soldier,  exhibited  the  wasted  form  of  the  w earer. 

His  comrade  w’as  a burly  figure,  with  shoulders  rather  narrow', 
large  Corporation,  and  stout  heavy  limbs.  His  left  arm  he  earried 
in  a sling ; and  the  thick  fleshy  hand  that  bclonged  to  it  appeared 
to  be  a useless  and  inconvenient  appendage.  There  was  little  mili- 
tary,  and  nothing  intellectual,  about  him  ; but  his  broad  round  face 
was  marked  with  great  good-nature,  and  he  showed  an  extraordinury 
tenderness  in  his  manner  towards  his  companion,  who  wras  evidently 
his  superior  in  rank.  It  wfas  not,  however,  the  soldierly  respect 
which  is  paid  to  the  three  stripes  of  yellowf  worsted  lace  which 
graccd  the  grey  great-coat  of  the  disableií  man,  and  which,  as  is  well 
knowm,  exaets  a sálate  from  the  prívate  soldier  in  the  armies  of -the 
Continent,  although  no  such  compliment  is  paid  to  it  in  our  country ; 
but  an  attention  of  a difTerent  sort  — 'twas  the  kindness  of  a bro- 

* Thifi  game  is  a great  favourite  with  the  lower  class  of  Italians,  aml  very  much 
rcsembles  our  game  of  bowls.  In  the  plav-grou nds  attached  to  the  wine-houses 
round  balls  of  wood  are  used  ; but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  pebbles,  or  bits  of  stone, 
brick,  or  tile,  are  made  to  serve  tlie  occasion.  A “ jack  ” is  first  of  all  thrown  out, 
as  in  u bowls,”  and  the  jdayers  bowl  or  pitch  wbatever  it  is  theyplay  with  as  nearly 
as  they  can  to  the  mark  they  have  put  for  the  purpose,  and  wliichever  coinés 
nearest  rcckons. 
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ther.  Very  little  was  said;  but  the  bright  sparkle  of  a pair  of 
grey  eyes,  deep  set  in  a mass  of  flesh  which  puekered  and  swelled 
all  round  tliem,  — the  distention  of  a couple  of  thiek  ruddy  lips,  dis- 
playing  good  sound  teeth,  over  which  presided  a strong  rounded 
nose,  supported  by  a full  chin,  fleshy  cheeks  and  neck,  gave  evi- 
denec  of  wliat  was  passing  within,  and  made  up  a character  which, 
contrasted  and  eraployed  as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to  win  attention. 
The  play  continued,  but  it  went  on  languidly  on  the  part  of  the  lame 
soldier  upon  the  stone.  Standing  by  the  side  of  his  comrade,  the 
good-natured  fellow  threw  out  the  “ jack,”  but  to  such  a distance, 
that  the  other  said, 

ícNo,  no,  curo , that  is  too  far ; it  hurts  me  to  throw  so  far.  Put 
it  nearer  ; there,  that  will  do.” 

Eaeh  threw,  and  it  was  neeessary  to  decide  which  piece  lay  nearcst 
to  the  jack. 

“ Well,”  said  the  soldier  on  the  stone,  “ who  has  it  ? Is  it  yours  ?” 
The  other  shook  his  head. 

“ I don't  know  ” observed  the  first,  “ and  I cannot  rise  to  see ; but 
it  seems  to  me  yon  are  first.” 

The  other  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  quietly  to  himself.  The 
bits  of  stone  were  now  brought  back,  and  the  same  thing  repeated. 

“ Well,”  said  the  lame  soldier,  “ who  is  first  now  ? ” 

His  comrade  indicated  that  he  again  liad  lost,  and  held  up  one 
finger,  as  much  as  to  say,  “This  time  you  are  only  one  in.” 

“Aibo!”  rejoinéd  the  other,  “ it  is  impossible.  Stand  more  on  one 
side,  and  let  me  see.  I don't  believe  it ; sc.curo>  that  bit  to  the  left  is 
nearer  than  the  o.ther,  and  that  is  mine.  You  cheat  yourself.” 

The  good-natured  fellow,  who  was  prodigal  in  everything  but 
words,  made  a sign  of  dissent  by  shaking  his  head,  and  sawing  the 
air  with  two  fingers,  after  the  manner  of  Italians. 

" Ah,  well !”  said  the  man  seatcd,  “ akivie  ! I don't  think  I can  play 
any  more  now,  caro . Come  here,  and  sit  down.  My  knee  pains 
me,”  and  rubbing  it  with  his  liand,  he  looked  upon  it  and  sighed. 

Picking  up  his  cap,  and  giving  it  a blow  upon  his  thigh  to  beat  oíf 
the  sand,  with  a look  of  concern  and  sympathy,  the  tall  man  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  his  companion.  The  reader,  no  doubt,  is  aware 
that  the  men  before  him  are  the  Sergeant  and  Búllalo  Beppo,  who  liad 
been  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  Casale . They  had  been  for  many 
weeks  i mu  ates  of  the  military  hospital  cióse  behind  tliem,  and  had 
come  out  to  breadle  the  fresh  air,  and  wliile  away  a heavy  liour  or 
two.  They  sat  to^ether  for  some  minutes  without  speaking.  The 
Sergeant  altered  his  position  a little,  took  the  stick  from  behind  him, 
and  bowing  his  head,  lcant  his  arms  upon  it.  Presently  the  poor 
wounded  fellow  began, 

“ Beppo,  I wish  the  surgeons  had  taken  this  limb  oflf.  It  will 
never  be  of  any  use  to  me;  it  is  only  un  incumbrance.” 

Beppo  made  a sort  of  grunting  noise,  fidgeted  on  his  seat,  shook 
his  head,  and  waved  his  hand. 

tc  You  think  it  is  better  as  it  is,  Beppo,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “ I doubt 
that  very  much.  Two  months  and  more  — I think  they  might  have 
set  me  to  rights  by  this  time.” 

Beppo  slirugged  his  shoulders,  and  if  he  had  been  a speaking  ani- 
mal, being  an  Italian,  would  have  said, “ Come  si  fa  — wliat  's  to  be 
done  ? ” 
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The  Sergeant  appeared  to  understand  him,  and  responded,  “ Eb- 
bene , che  sará , sará — well,  what  must  be  wili  be." 

At  length,  raising  bis  head  slowly,  the  Sergeant  observed,  “ I 
know  not  how  it  is,  Beppo,  but  I cannot  forget  tbat  melancholy 
aftair  at  the  Cásale  ; the  recollection  of  it  haunts  me.  Madonna  mía  ! 
it  is  not  the  first  blood  that  I llave  seen  spilt,  ñor  is  this  the  íirst 
wound  I llave  received  ; but  it  was  altogether  so  unlucky.  I did 
my  best,  and  for  my  own  hurts  I cave  little ; but,  maledello  / I can- 
not forget  it.  I dreamt  of  it  continually  as  I lay  in  that  little  bed 
in  the  hospital,  with  poor  Andrea  by  my  side  in  the  next  poverino. 
You  remember  the  night  he  died  ? " 

Beppo  made  a motion  as  if  he  meant,  íl  I wish  you  would  not  talk 
about  it.” 

“ Poor  fellow ! ” continued  the  Sergeant,  íf  after  he  had  received 
the  sacrament  and  the  viaticum,  he  lay  quiet  for  some  time,  and  all 
thought  him  gone;  but  he  suddenly  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
calling  to  mein  a voice  which  I shalí  not  readily  forget,  said  audibly» 
* Sergeant!  brigadierel  there  they  are — four  of  them — all  but  Ai al- 
teo/ He  tlien  made  a motion,  as  if  about  to  leave  his  bed ; but  he 
fell  with  his  face  over  the  side  of  it ; and  when  the  nurse  carne,  she 
found  him  dead,  and  in  that  position  I Per  Dio  / it  appears  impossi- 
ble,  but  I am  sure  I heard  and  saw  it." 

Beppo  showed  evident  signs  of  being  distressed  by  what  he  heard, 
and  appeared  to  dissent  from  his  comrade. 

Raising  himself  a little,  he  said,  “ I have  seen  that  cursed  spot 
again  and  again,  as  plainly  as  I saw  it  when  the  morning  broke  and 
showed  me  my  silent  comrades.  Maledelto  ! I shall  never  see  the 
sun  rise  again  without  thinking  of  it." 

Ilere  Beppo  uttcred  a grunting  husky  sound,  which  might  be 
taken  to  mean,  ff  No — no ! " and  at  the  same  time  he  plucked  gently 
the  Sergeant’s  coat  from  behind.  The  Sergeant  shook  his  head, 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  then  slapping  it  down  upon  his 
thigh,  said,  “ Sangue  di  Dio ! and  then  to  let  that  hirbone  infame 
escape  ! Disgrazia  mi  a Crista — Uno  ! " 

After  a minute* s musing,  the  Sergeant  continued,  “ I knew  I had 
seen  that  tall  powerful  devil  before,  who  played  us  that  pretty  trick 
of  putting  out  his  hat  to  be  shot  at,  instead  of  his  head.  I felt  cer- 
tain  at  the  time  it  was  that  desperate  and  bloody  leader  of  the  Valle- 
corsian  band,  Meo  Varrone  ; but  I cannot  tell — it  puzzles  mebeyond 
all  things  to  conjecture  who  the  shepherd  could  llave  been  who  led 
us  to  the  Cósale . T am  certain  that  the  wine  he  had  in  his  boraccio 
was  drugged,  by  which  I should  conclude  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the 
bands  ; and  yet  his  shyness  of  being  seen  by  us,  his  escape,  and  an 
indistinct  recollection  I have  of  his  face,  all  make  me  think  he  is  not 
what  he  pretended  to  be.  He  said  also,  his  motive  in  giving  notice 
to  the  forcé  was  revenge.  What ! — upon  the  wliole  band  ? — or  upon 
whom  ? — and  for  what?  Maledelto  ! it  is  not  possible.  Ilowever, 
he  will  do  well  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  brigands.  Where 
did  you  say  you  lost  sight  of  him  ? When  you  went  in  search 
of  that  ladrona , you  took  one  side  of  the  Cósale , and  the  shepherd  the 
other, — did  you  lose  him  directly,  and  never  see  him  after?  " 

Beppo  implied  that  he  did  by  nodding  his  head. 

“ Dio  bnunu!  all  who  saw  him,  except  the  sentinel,  who  is  ever 
drunk  or  stupid,  are  dead  now  ! Madonna  mia  ! íive  poor  fellows  and 
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tlie  brave  Andrea  I Che  disgrazia ! I wish  I had  died  on  that  cursed 
mountain,  or  on  that  litter  of  green  boughs  upon  which  they  brought 
me  to  the  hospital ! Beppo  spread  out  his  han  da  as  well  as  his  lame 
arm  would  allow  him,  and  looked  up  imploringly  to  the  Sergeant, 
who  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Turning  his  head  away,  the 
Sergeant  remarked,  in  a low  voice, 

cc  ít  is  not  that  altogether,  Beppo  ; a soldier  raust  take  the  chances 
of  war,  and  ouglit  not  to  lament  over  his  comrades  who  die  doing 
their  duty  ; but — but — there  is  something  I have  often  wished  to 
ask  yon,  Beppo,  but  I fear  to  do  so.'*  Beppo  looked  surprised.  “ It 
troubles  me,  and  makes  me  miserable.  You  know,  curo,  when  the 
men  carne  from  the  mili  to  bring  us  oíT  from  the  mountain,  both 
myself  and  Andrea  were  in  a State  of  insensibility.  I knew  nothing 
of  it,  or  even  where  1 was,  for  a day  or  two.  My  first  sensutions 
were  that  my  flesh  was  full  of  thorns,  and  that  I was  being  roasted  be- 
fore  a large  fire  mude  by  the  brigands  ; a blaze  of  light  seemed  to  sur- 
round  me,  bright  sparks  were  flying  about  my  head  ; but  these  gra- 
dually  went  away,  the  fire  had  burnt  itself  out,  and  I thonght  I lay 
shivering  in  the  coid,  and  in  darkness.  Presently  I pcrceived  a faint 
giimmer  of  light,  and  hearing  a voice  cali  me,  I opened  my  eyes,  and 
Afatteo,  one  of  the  five  who  fell  upon  the  mountain,  stood  by  the 
place  on  which  I was  lying.  I saw  his  face  and  his  uniform  as  plainly 
as  I ever  saw  them.  He  regarded  me  with  a fixed  eyc  and  savage 
expression,  and  said,  ‘ Sergeant,  I died  four  hours  after  you  left  the 
mountain  ! * líe  then  shook  his  hand  at  me,  and  I lost  him.  Dio 
mió ! I have  not — I cannot  forget  it.  I think  of  it — I fear,  Beppo — ” 
Grasping  his  hand,  Beppo  almost  articulated,  “No,  no;  a dream." 
Hesitating,  the  Sergeant  at  last  said,  “ Tell  me,  Beppo,  tell  me, — 
were  the  bodies  looked  to  and  examined  beforc  wc  were  takcn  from 
the  mountain  ? Were  they — were  they  really  dead  ? ” 

Beppo  was  obliged  to  make  his  comrade  understand  that  he  did 
not  know.  The  Sergeant  turned  awav  his  head,  covered  his  face, 
and  groaned.  At  this  moment  the  corporal  turned  his  head  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  touching  the  shoulder  of  his  comrade,  di- 
rected  his  attention  to  two  figures  walking  cióse  to  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  coming  towards  them. 

Tile  Sergeant  looked,  and  suddenly  said,  fí  Per  Dio , one  of  those 
men  looks  like  the  miller  who,  assisted  by  his  people,  conveyed  us 
from  the  mountain.  Who  is  the  fellow  with  him?  Cristo  santo!” 
he  exclaimed,  “ it  is  the  shepherd  ! — is  it  not,  Beppo?  ” 

Beppo  shook  his  head. 

“ It  is”  said  the  Sergeant.  “ Help  me  up,  Beppo.” 

“No,  no;  caro , you  mistake  — sit  still.”  And  Beppo  held  him 
down,  grunting  and  pointing  with  his  finger,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“ They  are  coming  this  way,  and  then  wc  shall  see.” 

The  men  had  now  approached  within  a few  yards  of  them.  The 
Sergeant  kept  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  figure  who  was  in 
the  sheep-skin  dress  of  a shepherd,  as  if  still  in  doubt  of  his  identity. 
The  miller  was  the  master  of  the  mili  at  which  Beppo  had  ealled 
for  assistancc  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  affray,  a jolly,  good-tem- 
pered,  round-faced,  corpulent  man,  of  about  fifty.  He  saluted  the 
Sergeant  and  Beppo,  asked  about  their  wounds,  and,  Italian-like,  ap- 
peared  disposed  rather  to  sit  down  and  gossip  than  to  go  on.  He 
therefore  took  a place  on  the  stone  by  the  side  of  Beppo,  at  the  same 
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time  directing  the  man  who  was  witli  liiin  to  go  on  borne,  when  the 
Sergeant  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming, 

“ Dio  ¿ mono  ! — that  must  be  the  fellow.” — “ Who  ?”  said  the  miller. 
“The  shepherd.” — “Well/'said  the  miller,  laugliing,  “lie  is  a 

shepherd — my  shepherd.” “No,  no,”  responded  the  soldier  ; “he 

is  the  man  who  led  me  and  my  party  to  the  Cósale  ” 

Here  the  miller  broke  into  a loud  laugh,  and  the  man,  who  had 
stood  still  leaning  upon  his  long  stick,  after  the  manner  of  all  shep- 
herds,  opened  his  eyes,  atthe  same  timeshowinga  setof  teeth  bright 
as  ivory,  and  laughing  out  openly.  Before  that,  he  had  stood  look- 
ing  timid  and  shy,  puzzled  by  the  steady  and  inquiring  gaze  of  the 
Sergeant : he  now  assumed  a different  look,  and  the  soldier  said, 

“ Umnh  ! — perhaps  I mistake,  but  I never  saw  such  a likeness.” 
(C  And  so  you  faney,”  said  the  miller,  that  my  garzone  resembles 
the  shepherd  who  led  you  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  brigands.  Per 
Boceo  ! Sergeant,  your  head  is  so  full  of  that  affair,  that  I believe 
you  never  see  a pointed  hat  without  remembering  that  pretty  trick 
played  you  at  the  Cósale.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  who  it  was? 
That  it  was  not  my  fellow,  I ara  quite  certain ; for  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly  simple  creature,  and  has  lived  with  me  since  he  was  u child. 
I wonder  whether  either  of  the  brigands  who  are  here  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  matter.  I have  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of 
them.  and  will  ask.” 

cc  What  brigands?  ” asked  the  Sergeant. — “Oh  ! ” replied  the  mil- 
ler,  “ you  have  not  heard,  then,  of  the  preseritazioíie,  the  surrender  of 
some  of  these  malvivenli,  who  have  received  the  pardon  of  the  Pope, 
have  given  up  their  arras  and  their  terrible  trade,  and  who  are  now 
domesticated  amongst  us  ? ” 

“ No,”  responded  the  wounded  man,  “ I have  not.  This  is  only 
the  secón d time  I have  left  the  hospital  since  that  pursed  affair.” 

“ Ebbcne,  coro  ; never  mind  ; dorft  fret  yourself  about  it.  Know 
that  the  good  Doctor  Luigi  Lucatelle,*  armed  with  the  authority  of  his 
Holiness  Piusthe  Seventh,  has  gone  into  the  mountains,  and  brought 
away  a batch  of  brigands  with  him,  giving  them  a free  pardon,  and 
fixing  their  residence  in  the  good  city  of  Terracina.  I don’t  know 
how  many  there  are  exactly.  I have  seen  three  or  four,  and  talked 
a gooíl  deal  to  one  who  appeared  the  most  intelligent  of  the  gang, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  most  bloodtliirsty  and  reckless  of  them  all. 

“ What  is  he  called?  ” asked  the  Sergeant. 

Cí  Why,  the  ñame  he  goes  by  is  Frontaccio ; but  that,  of  course,  is 
not  his  real  ñame.  I could  easily  know ; for  their  ñames  are  ull 
stated  in  the  dispoccio,  and  in  the  pardon  signed  by  the  Cardinal 
Consalvi.t 

“ Accidente  o tntte  quonte  ! ” muttered  the  Sergeant. 

“ Duíique  ? " said  the  miller  : “ I was  going  to  tell  you  something 
this  man  told  me  the  other  day  about  that  devil  Meo  Varrone.” 

The  Sergeant  looked  up  quickly,  and  asked,  e<  Does  he  know  any- 
thing,  think  you,  of  that  cursed  shepherd?” 

“ Éh  ! 9 ejaculated  the  miller ; “ chi  so  ? it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  give  us  a clue  to  him  ; but  you  sliall  hear  the  story  as  he  told 
it  me.  It  was  something  in  this  way  my  newly-made  acquaintance 
related  the  tale  : — 

* The  real  fact. 

+ We  shall  anón  present  our  readers  with  a copy  of  the  pardon  referred  to. 
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“ It  is  now  many  months  ago  since  the  band  of  Antonio  Gaspe- 
ronc,  tlie  band  to  which  I belonged,  was  posted  upon  Monte  di  Fato. 
We  had  becn  doing  notliing  for  more  than  a month,  and  during  that 
time  we  had  suflered  more  than  the  ordinary  inconvenience  from 
the  want  of  food  and  rest,  and  more  than  usual  alarm  and  disturb- 
ance  from  the  armed  forcé.  Well,  as  I tell  you,  wc  had  rather  a se- 
vere  time  of  it  for  a good  while;  but  one  day,  as  we  were  drag- 
giug  ourselves  along  through  the  brushwood  coming  up  from  the 
valley,  and  just  as  we  had  mounted  high  enough  to  come  in  sight 
of  the  sea,  whom  should  we  meet  but  our  oíd  friend,  the  manetengolú, 
Ciconi. 

“We  were  none  of  us  in  the  best  of  humours;  but  nobody  ever 
speaks  cross  to  Ciconi ; so,  after  embracing  him,  we  began  to  inquire 
what  news  he  had,  aud  whether  lie  could  give  us  anything  to  eat 
and  drink. 

“ ‘ Eat  and  drink  ! * said  the  jolly  oíd  fellow  ; 9 you  have  already 
said  it  — abundance ! ay,  and  I will  furnish  you  with  some  good 
company  into  the  bargain/ 

99  ‘ Cospetto  di  Bacco  ! let  us  see  the  food  first,  and  the  company 
after.  Wliere  is  it  ? — and  who  are  they  ? ' 

AdessOy  adesso  (presently),  caris  sime.  But  first  I rnust  tell  you 
that  this  supply  is  not  for  you/ — 'The  devil  it  is  not!'  we  all  ex- 
claimed  at  once ; 9 we  should  like  to  see  the  desperadoes  that  would 
take  it  from  us,  or  toucli  a bit  of  it  either,  till  we  are  satisfied/ 

“ The  oíd  man  smiled,  and  said,  ' Well,  come  along ; ecco  il  soma- 
ro— liere  's  the  donkey  cióse  by,  and  you  will  find  enough  to  satisfy 
all.  And  now,  who  cío  you  tliink  is  íiere?  What  think  you?  I am 
turned  spia  at  last.  But  come  along,  and  I will  tell  you.  It  is  the 
Vallecorsani — Meo,  and  his  comrades  ! Da  vero!  they  arrived  here 
last  night/ 

“ Making  our  way  towards  the  loaded  ass,  we  were  met  by  some 
of  the  band  of  Meo  Varrone,  wrho  kept  too  good  a watc.h  to  let  us 
approach  without  notice,  and  who  liad  seen  us  from  the  first.  They 
now  carne  forward,  and  we  kissed  and  embraced  eaeli  other.  We  at 
once  determined  to  spend  a happy  day  together.  The  maíictengolo  had 
assured  us  that  the  forcé  weré  at  a distance,  and  that  we  had  plenty 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  per  Dio!  and  nothing  to  fear.  We  all  set  up  a 
sliout,  some  sang,  and  some  danced,  and  our  new'-foundiriends  joined 
heartily  with  us. 

“ f But,  wliere  is  Meo,  friends  ?— where  is  the  Capo  ?’ 

“ The  reply  to  this  was  a grave  look,  a shake  of  the  liead,  and 
a motion  of  the  hand,  meaning  9 Don’t  ask then  in  a subdued  voice 
some  one  said,  9 He  is  in  the  oíd  wTay  to-day ; moody  as  the  devil  's 
black.  Never  mind  him  ; let  us  enjoy  ourselves/ — ' Maledello  ! who 
cares  ? ' said  one.  r Passa  vía  ! let  every  dog  carry  his  tail  in  his 
own  fashion/ — ' What  does  it  matter?  * said  another.  4 This  end  of 
the  world  is  wide  enough  to  laugh  in  ; when  it  is  not,  wre'll  go  to 
the  other.  Couragc,  fratclli  miei ! * 

"Hugging  each  other,  laughing  and  romping  like  school-boys, 
singing  snatches  of  songs,  shouting,  and  dancing,  the  new-met 
friends  went  in  searcli  of  tlieir  companions  ; and,  no  way  behind  as 
regarded  the  fun,  oíd  Ciconi  followed,  with  his  donkey  loaded  with 
crcature  comforts.  They  had  not  far  to  go  before  they  carne  out 
upon  a small  plain,  or  fíat,  naturally  formecl  on  the  side  of  an  im-» 
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mense  and  very  singularly  shaped  mountain.  Upon  one  side  of  this 
green  level  step,  tile  mountain  rose  abruptly,  like  a rugged  wall, 
overrun  with  trees  of  large  size;  shrubs,  and  brushwood;  and  on 
both  sides  of  this,  until  it  met  the  wood,  which  was  lower  than 
the  rest,  a high  and  uneven  bank  of  mountain  magnitude  went 
circling  round,  enclosing  the  little  plain  spoken  of,  and  many  si- 
milar ones,  in  its  giant  embrace. 

“ Upon  this  little  plain,  which  was  verdant  and  smooth,  many 
groups  were  busily  employed,  while  the  loud  laugh,  the  shout,  and 
the  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth  were  heard  everywhere,  echoed  by 
the  hollow  rock  and  mountain,  which  surrounded  all.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion  an  abundant  supply  of  the  good  things  of  life  had  been 
accidentally  brought  together.  ln  addi  ti  on  to  what  had  been  brought 
by  that  renowned  brigand-purveyor,  Ciconi,  certain  peasants  and 
shepherds,  the  inhabitants  of  a very  small  village,  “ paesetta  ” or 
“térra”  cióse  by,  who  happened  to  have  relations  in  one  of  the 
bands,  had  loaded  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  acceptable  things, 
either  to  convert  thern  into  money  or  gifts.  In  addition  to  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  white  and  red,  there  was  the  liquor  of  which  the  Italians 
are  so  inordinately  fond,  called  * rosolio and  in  addition  to  this,  aqua 
vita.  Oíd  Ciconi  had  killed  a sheep  and  a kid : and  in  order  to 
cook  these  it  was  necessary  to  light  a fire,  and  resort  to  the  simple, 
and  sometí  mes  not  iU-managed  contri  van  ce  of  placing  two  flattish 
bits  of  stone  upon  their  edges,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind  to  carry 
away  the  smoke.  Having  lighted  a large  fire  cióse  by,  the  sticks 
that  have  burnt  themselves  down  to  a glowing  charcoal,  are  thrown 
in  between  these  stones : the  whole  side  of  a sheep  is  then  placed 
over  it,  turned  from  time  to  time,  and  cooked  better  than  at  a ' Irat - 
toña  * In  the  abscnce  of  spits,  ramrods  serve  capitally  to  string  half- 
a-dozen  fowls  upon.  Earthen  pans  are  better  than  eopper  or  iron  ; 
and,  for  making  gravy,  what  would  you  have  but  ‘ pomidoro ' and 


íe  fire  stood  a group,  of  whorn  the  jnunclcngolo  was  the 
head  or  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies ; whilst  a little  on  one  side  a 
party  were  forming,  in  a rude  way,  a table  of  rough  stone,  collected 
and  rolled  down  from  the  rock  above,  often  to  the  no  small  danger 
of  those  who  happened  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  whose  narrow  es- 
cape created  shouts  of  noisy  delight.  In  one  place  the  wine  was  all 
collected  together  in  the  strange  casks,  vessels,  and  skins,  in  which 
it  was  brought,  and  placed  under  the  sliade  of  green  boughs,  piled 
together  for  the  purpose ; and  here  a sentinel  was  placed,  who  re- 
fused  many  applicants,  until  the  whole  should  he  ready.  Upon  pro- 
jecting  bits  of  rock,  and  on  green  banks,  and  under  bushes,  were 
other  groups ; some  talking  scriously,  but  the  greater  number 
laughing  with  all  their  might,  and  speaking  with  the  volubility  of 
light  liearts  and  ready  thoughts.  Several  women,  oíd  and  young, 
were  among  the  rest;  and  in  one  group  were  two  girls,  who  would 
have  called  forth  attention  anywhere.  One  was  smaller  than  the 
other ; and,  altliough  tliey  were  sisters,  a very  strongly-marked  dif- 
ference  might  be  perceived  in  the  look  and  character.  The  smaller 
one  was  called  Nina ; the  other  llosa. 

“ Rosa  stood  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  the  smartest  young  fellows 
of  the  bands,  every  one  making  efiorts  to  engagc  her  attention  by 
something  he  was  saying  or  doing.  All  eyes  were  upon  her;  all 
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words  were  addressed  to  her,  all  ears  listened  wlien  she  spoke,  and 
all  voiees  joined  her  wheu  she  laughed.  Those  on  eaeh  side  prcsscd 
forward  to  be  in  fronte  while  those  behind,  perháps,  would  play- 
fully  pluck  some  stray  lock  of  her  deep  dark  tresses,  to  make  her 
tum  and  smile  upon  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
her  large  black  eyes,  bright  as  the  diamond  flashing  in  the  sunlight, 
as  she  tossed  her  head  from  side  to  side,  shaking  the  dense  black 
eloud  of  jetty  hair  from  her  smooth  brow  and  ruddy  clieek,  warmed 
with  the  sun,  fluslied  with  health,  and  fired  with  the  spirit's  stir 
within.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch  the  quick-changing  expression  of 
her  face,  to  márk  the  swell  and  fall  of  her  ampie  bosom,  to  look  upon 
the  curving  changos  of  her  large  round  neck  ; to  sec  the  play  of  her 
Aill,  rich  red,  and  luscious  mouth,  spanning  her  polished  teeth,  and 
losing  its  rosy  limits  in  the  deep  dimples  of  her  ruddy  chccks ; and 
then  the  music  of  her  clear  sweet  voice  I — The  fellows  looked  and 
listened,  and  were  made  lialf  inad,  as  well  tliey  might  be. 

“ Her  sistcr  was  not  without  her  admirers  also,  but  her  attraetions, 
though  scarcely  less,  were  of  a different  kind.  It  was  notdifíicult  to 
find  among  these  lawless  and  ill-doing  men,  minds  that  inclined  to  sen- 
timent,  and  these  Nina  hadabout  her.  Her  stop  was  light  and  buoy- 
ant ; her  voice  sweeter  even  than  that  of  her  sister,  and  her  laugh 
for  the  moment  as  joyous  and  free ; but  her  spirit  could  not  sustain 
and  keep  up  the  fire  of  her  eye, — it  brightened,  blazed,  and  sub- 
sided  al  n i os  t into*  sadness.  Her  dark  sleepy  eye,  with  its  abundance 
of  black  fringe,  contrasted  strongly  with  her  clear  palé  skin  ; the 
straight  and  delicate  nose,  with  its  tkin  transparent  nostrils;  the 
short  curved  lip,  edged  with  its  ruby  border,  divided  from  its  íel- 
low  by  the  pearly  teeth ; the  small  round  chin,  sleek  cheek,  and 
slender  neck,  all  made  up  a picture,  delightful  to  look  upon.  This 
was  the  remark  of  the  brigand  himself  to  me,  said  the  miller, — 

“ * Choose  two  of  the  brightest  stars  you  find  in  the  heavens,  and 
they  are  not  more  beautiful  than  these  two  sisters.** 

€t  All  wfere  charmed  by  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  these  girls ; even 
the  garzoni — the  louts  of  shepherd  boys  and  goatherds,  who  bash- 
fully  hung  back,  and  stood,  sat,  or  laid  about  in  awkwTard  postures, 
were  touched  and  fixed.  One,  who  had  been  making  a chain  of  the 
hollowf  stems  of  the  cicoria , waited  his  opportunity,  and  when  he 
thought  no  one  saw  him,  presented  it  to  Rosa. 

“ lt  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  these  two  peasant  girls  had 
many  admirers  and  suitors  among  those  writh  whora  they  associated. 
Perhaps  the  number  flattered  their  natural  vanity,  and  made  them  ca- 
pricious.  There  was  une  in  particular  who  would  liave  made  no 
scruple  of  seizing  and  appropriating  by  forcé  what  he  so  mueh 
desired ; but  the  girls  had  a brother  in  the  band  of  Di  Cesaris, 
as  well  as  relations  who  were  friendly  supporters  of  these  free- 
booters,  so  that  they  were  regarded  asallies  ; and  hitherto,  although 
they  had  been  in  peril,  they  had  escaped,  and  eontinued  their  Ínter- 
course  in  comparative  safety. 

íf  Among  those  upon  w’hom  the  influence  of  their  beauty  had 
wrought  and  inspired  the  most  reckless  and  ungovernable  of  all 
passions,  was  the  chief  of  the  band.  Meo  Varrone.  This  man,  a 
giant  in  make,  and  a fiend  in  mind,  was  dreaded  by  the  w lióle  band, 

“ The  narrator'u  own  words  literally  translated. 
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who  submitted  to  liis  authority  through  a feeling  of  awe  with  which 
his  personal  strength  and  daring  spirit  inspired  them.  The  more 
timid  quailed  before  him,  however  they  might  brave  him  in  his  ab- 
sence ; and  even  the  most  fearless  chose  often  to  put  up  with  in- 
sults  rather  than  dispute  the  point,  or  come  into  more  dangerous 
conflict  with  him.  Whenever  he  gave  signs  of  the  savage  gloom  and 
moodiness,  that  had  taken  possession  of  him,  as  upon  this  occasion, 
experience  liad  taught  them  that  it  was  better  on  every  account  to 
leave  him  alone,  until  he  carne  to  himself.  During  the  whole  time 
of  the  feasting  and  frolic  he  had  kept  apart  from  his  companions, 
and  never  exchanged  a word  with  any  one : he  had  scarcely  left 
the  spot  he  had  first  taken  possession  of,  except  once  or  twice,  for 
the  parpóse  of  lighting  his  pipe.  He  had  a sort  of  lieutenant,  — a 
kind  of  fellow-devil,  among  the  band,  who  could  do  more  with  him 
than  any  one  else ; but  to-day  even  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  induce 
him  to  enjoy  the  diversión  with  the  rest.  liis  eye,  however,  fre- 
quently  glanced  towards  the  chief,  and  seeing  no  change  in  the  sal- 
len and  savage  expression  of  his  face,  he  looked  about  for  the  cause, 
and  soon  became  certain  that  the  two  sisters  were  in  some  way  or 
otlier  mixed  up  in  it.  They,  it  is  true,  had  ranked  him  among  their 
admirers ; but  they  had  so  many,  that  his  being  of  the  number 
created  no  surprise.  It  was  known  to  few  that,  being  rejected  by 
Rosa,  he  had  made  advances  to  Nina,  when  he  met  so  severe  a re- 
pulse, that  his  wounded  pride  was  too  mucli  hurt  to  stand  in  de- 
i'ence,  and  shield  his  wrath,  which  escaped  in  certain  threats,  which 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  would  be  put  in  execution ; but 
some  time  had  now  elapsed,  and  this  was  forgotten. 

“ Tile  feast  went  on,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
brought  had  been  consumed.  This  had  not  been  done  without 
paying  Meo  Varrone  the  compliment  of  offeringhim  food  and  wine; 
but  he  would  partake  of  neither.  The  eatables  had  vanislied,  and 
the  wine  was  in  full  flow  and  circulation.  The  frolic  and  fun,  and 
the  joke,  and  the  song  and  laugh,  and  the  shout,  became  louder  and 
longer,  until  it  formed  but  one  peal  of  merriment,  which  rang  from 
end  to  end,  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  but  one  ampie  and  abund- 
ant  heart  exulting  in  its  own  wild  and  uncurbed  happiness. 

u Several  odd-shaped  vessels  were  employed  for  drinking;  and 
a few  very  old-fashioned  cups  and  glasses  were  brought  out  for  the 
occasion,  which  were  now  lianded  round  by  the  women,  the  boys, 
and  the  two  young  girls,  who  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
plving  the  willing  topers  with  the  rich  and  sparkling  beverage,  and 
splashing  the  ruddy  wave  of  Bacchus  with  its  purple  foam  about 
on  every  side.  The  rcvelry  had  just  reached  its  climax  ; and  the  oíd 
ma.net  en  gofo,  whose  spirit  of  thrift  even  wine  could  not  drown,was 
busily  employed  in  putting  the  empty  and  scattered  receptacles  in 
order,  and  in  packing  and  collecting  together  the  fragments  of  the 
feast,  when  the  sound  of  a shepherd’s  pipes  was  heard  cióse  at 
liand.  In  a moment  all  who  were  lying,  sitting,  or  playfully  tossing 
upon  the  grass,  were  on  their  feet,  their  arms  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  magic  of  the  saUerella  lifted  their  bodies  and  their 
spirits  together  with  them.  Giovanni,  the  piper  of  pipera,  was 
among  them  ; and,  if  before  he  carne  all  was  noise  and  confusión,  it 
now  became  one  giddy  whirl  of  boisterous  delight.  Even  oíd  Ciconi 
caught  the  infection. 
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« In  the  miclst  of  this  írolic  and  enjoyment,  «orne  one  proposed 
making  another  attempt  to  approach  and  conciliate  the  chief,  who 
still  kept  the  place  he  liad  all  along  occupied,  wearing  still  the  same 
forbidding  look — pcrhaps  even  a more  sullen  and  ferocious  aspect. 

“ The  scene  of  what  has  been  described,”  said  the  miller,  “ was  a 
very  singular  one,  and  the  catastrophe  to  whicli  it  led  horrible  in 
the  extreme ; and  I llave  no  doubt,  from  the  account  given  by  the 
man  who  related  it  to  me,  that  he  was  an  eye-witness.  The  fixed, 
firm,  fiendish  look  of  this  ferocious,  lone,  and  unhappy  man,  must 
llave  contrasted  strongly  with  the  loose  gaicty,  the  light-heartedness, 
and  the  thoughtless  enjoyment,  mad  mirth,  and  revelry  of  his  com- 
panions.  A spot  more  wild  and  appropriate  for  such  a scene,  and 
such  an  event,  it  was  impossible  to  find.  There  was  one  peeuliarity 
whicli  gave  this  spot,  in  particular,  a frightful  character,  and  made 
it  dreaded  and  shuuned  in  general,  and  seldom  visited  at  all,  but  in 
cases  of  necessity,  by  any  but  the  lawless  and  desperate  bands  of  bri- 
gands,  who  resorted  to  it  as  a favoured  and  secure  retreat,  in  which 
they  were  little  likely  to  be  molested  or  disturbed.  Near  to  that 
part  of  the  mountain  which  rose  rugged  and  liigh  above  their  heads, 
and  level  with  the  plain  upon  which  this  scene  was  passing,  and 
lying  between  two  banks  covered  with  thick  bushes,  was  an  opening, 
the  margin  of  which,  at  a little  distance,  looked  like  that  of  a spring, 
or  a pond  at  which  cattle  drink.  On  one  side  it  lay  open,  joining  the 
green  plain ; on  the  other  it  was  set  round  in  a broken  manner  with 
sliort  bushes,  briers,  long  grass,  and  luxuriant  fern.  A large  quan- 
tity  of  these  liad  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and  opening 
this  place  to  view  to  prevent  aecident,  and  lay  about  withering  and 
dead.  On  approaehing  this  opening  incautiously,  and  without  being 
aware  of  its  character,  you  were  suddenly  struck  with  horror  on 
finding  yourself  on  the  brink  of  the  most  terrible  and  appalling  gulf 
it  is  possible  to  look  upon.  Your  first  impulse  is  to  turn,  and  fly, 
or  you  stand  fascinated, — perhaps  feel  half  tempted  to  dasli  lieadlong 
into  it.  The  crust  under  your  ieet  is  so  thin,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  support  you ; and  your  foot  grating  upon  a stone, 
or  struck  upon  the  ground,  produces  a low,  surly  murmur  from  the 
depths  beneath,  that  chills  your  blood,  and  makes  your  flesh  creep 
upon  your  bones  : it  is  truly  appalling  and  terrible.  Very  few  per- 
sons  have  sufficient  courage  to  go  near  enough  the  brink  so  as  to  look 
over  into  the  dark  and  dreadful  void  of  this  unfathomable  pit ; somc 
who  have  done  so  have  been  struck  with  a coid  chill,  from  which 
they  have  not  recovered  for  liours ; and  others  have  heard  voices, 
strange  cries,  and  sounds  they  could  never  forget..  Dio  mió!”  said 
the  miller,  “ I have  heard  of  that  terrible  catauso , in  the  valley  ofSt. 
Nicola,  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  brigands  were  thrown  without 
their  heads ; but,  from  this  man's  account,  this  must  be  still  more 
dreadful.  Ilowever,  little  thought  these  reckless  and  desperate  men, 
in  the  hour  of  their  frolic,  of  the  liorrors  of  this  pit,  or  of  any  other  ; 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  enjoyment;  they  laughed  like  school- 
boys,  and  played  all  tile  happy  gambols  of  innocent  children.  The 
food  and  the  wine  had  done  its  work.  c Good  wine/  as  the  proverb 
says,  ‘goes  to  the  lieart,  and  leaves  the  head  untouched/  and  so  it 
appeared ; no  angry  word  liad  been  spoken,  no  dispute  heard ; all, 
all  appeared  in  good  fellowship,  and  perfectly  happy,  except  one 
man — the  chief — Meo  Varronc. 
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“ Almost  froin  the  time  the  party  arrived  at  the  mountain,  this 
man  had  never  left  the  spot  on  which  lie  now  stood.  He  had  posted 
himself  within  a foot  of  the  edge  of  a frightful  abyss,  and  there  he 
stood,  his  tall  form  toweririg  high  abovc  any  oí'  bis  companions,  bis 
arms  folded,  his  brows  knit  together,  and  appearing  not  to  notice 
anytliing  that  was  passing  near  him:  he  seemed  perfeetly  absorbed, 
although  those  who  watched  him  saw  his  eye  wander  stealthily,  and 
with  a savage  glare,  among  the  reveüers ; but  with  this  exception  he 
kept  them  lowered  and  east  down  into  the  deep  and  inky  depths  at 
his  feet,  as  if  searching  in  the  darkness  for  some  fit  companion  for  his 
thoughts,  or  seeking  inspiration  for  the  doing  of  some  deed  wortliy 
of  hell  itself.  There  he  stood,  anmoved  by  the  revelry,  and  repel- 
ling  approach,  as  if  enjoying  the  dangerous  and  frightful  spot  he  had 
ehosen.  He  never  moved  from  it,  or  sat  down,  or  changed  his  posi- 
tion,  except  to  refill  or  to  light  a heavy  red  clay  pipe,  which  he  con- 
tinued  to  smoke.  His  gun,  with  his  cloak  wrapped  round  it,  lay  be- 
liind  him,  and  his  long  knife  was  stuck  into  a dark  blue  sash  which  he 
wore  round  his  waist,  and  his  costume  was  like  that  of  his  companions. 

“ Many  eyes  were  now  direeted  towardshim,anxiously  seeking  some 
opening  to  approach  him ; but  none  appeared.  Diflerent  methods 
were  suggested,  and  it  was  proposed,  as  the  most  easy  and  natural, 
that  some  one  should  go  and  offer  him  wine ; but  no  one  could  be 
found  who  would  undertake  so  dangerous  a task.  At  last  it  wus 
suggested  to  send  one  of  the  girls ; and,  after  a moment,  Nina  was 
cabed,  and  carne.  She  hesitated  when  the  mission  w\*is  first  proposed 
to  her,  and  showed  botlrfear  and  reluctance ; but  this  was  soon  over- 
eóme, and  she  consented.  As  has  been  said,  among  the  drinking 
vessels  brought  for  the  oecasion  there  were  some  of  a curious  an- 
tique  shape,  and  there  was  one  of  a truly  regal  character  which  be- 
longed  to  the  manctcngulo.  It  had  a short  thick  stem,  a broad  foot, 
and  the  part  which  held  the  wine  was  in  the  shape  of  a saucer,  large, 
and  open.  It  was  of  the  purest  Venice  glass,  and  when  full  of  the 
red  wine,  glowing  and  sparkling  in  the  bright  light.  it  was  a glo- 
rious  sight  — it  made  you  thirsty  to  look  at  it.  Nina  took  it 
in  her  hand,  and  as  she  stepped  oíf  with  it,  all  were  on  the  wateli 
to  see  how  this  surly  wretch  would  take  it.  She  stepped  cau- 
tiousty,  as  the  glass  was  brimming  full,  and  smiled  beautifully  as 
she  approached  him  ; but  no  change  took  place  in  his  expression. 
It  was  almost  impossible  not  to  have  been  conscious  of  her  presence 
and  her  object ; but  he  appeared  not  to  see  her.  Corning  up  to  him, 
she  gently  touched  his  arm,  presented  the  full  glass,  and  said,  * Come, 
Sir  Meo,  drink  some  wine  with  me/  The  man  slowdy  turned  his 
head,  her  eye.fi  wrere  upon  him,  and  as  his  gaze  met  hers  she  shrank 
back  trembíing,  and  spilt  a portion  of  the  wine.  Padre.  Eterno!  it 
was  but  the  work  of  a moment — the  act  of  a devil — this  monster 
seized  the  shrieking  and  beautiful  girl  by  the  slender  throat,  and 
with  one  blow'  dashed  her  headlong  into  the  gulf  at  his  feet. 

“ The  pipe  was  still  sounding  to  the  movements  of  the  dancers,  as 
if  in  mockcry  of  what  had  taken  place  ; but  in  a moment  a piercing 
shriek  was  heard  from  the  distant  end  of  the  little  plain,  and  a female 
was  seen  rushing  frantic  and  wrild,  uttering  the  most  frightful  cries, 
towards  the  gulf  which  had  entombed  her  living  sister.  All  who 
looked  on,  stupified  and  horror-stricken,  fancied  she  aimed  at  throw- 
ing  herself  into  this  dreadful  pit,  and  some  stepped  forward  to  pre- 
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vent  it ; but  whén  she  carne  within  a few  yards  of  this  devil  in  hu- 
man shape,  who  stood  on  the  same*  spot  still,  his  chest  heaving,  and 
his  savage  eye  and  nostril  w i de- dilate*},  she  fell,  and  wras  slightly 
stunned.  Many  hands  were  put  forth  to  lift  and  support  her  ; but, 
with  a wild  cry,  she  broke  away  from  all  friéndly  aid  and  solace, 
tore  her  hair,  the  rings  from  her  ears,  the  necklace  from  her  neck, 
the  kerehief  from  her  bosom,  beat  her  head,  and  daslied  herself  lipón 
the  ground.  She  then  rose  again,  bleeding  and  frantic,  and  vainly 
struggling  to  address  the  monster  who  stood  befóte  her,  his  eye 
glowing  with  his  infernal  purpose.  She  stretched  her  arms  and 
elenched  her  hands  towards  him,  as  if  to  address  or  curse  him,  when, 
to  the  horror  of  all,  he  suddenly  sprang  forward,  «and  seizing  her  in 
his  arms,  attempted  to  hurí  her  into  the  tomb  ofher  sister.  All  were 
so  overeóme  by  the  snddenness  of  this  infernal  act,  and  paralysed 
by  horror,  that  no  one  stirred  or  spoke,  but,  fixed  like  stones, 
they  saw  this  poor  girl  struggle  with  her  murderer  without  mak- 
ing  an  attempt  to  save  her.  Despair  and  madness  gave  the  poor 
creature  strength,  so  that  the  wretch,  although  making  the  most 
violent  eíforts,  could  not  free  himself  and  detach  her  froin  him, 
powerful  as  he  was.  Two  or  three  times  he  seized  her  hands,  and 
tore  away  her  grasp,  which  brought  pieces  of  his  dress  with  it ; and 
once,  when  groping  for  his  knife,  as  oflering  an  easier  mode  of  des- 
patehing  her,  her  eíforts  were  so  violent,  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  dragging  him  to  destruction  with  her.  Iler  strength,  however, 
appeared  to  fail  her  all  at  once,  and  at  the  moinent  that  many  M ere 
on  their  feet,  and  wfere  rushing  forward  to  save  her,  a terrific  shriek 
broke  from  the  holloMr  of  the  pit,  and  as  the  wild  cry  was  echoed 
from  around,  and  died  away  in  the  deep  caverns  beneath,  a rush  of 
chilly  air  brought  with  it  a cloud  of  bats  that,  dazzled  by  the  bright 
sun-light,  dashed  oíf  on  all  sides  on  their  blind  career. 

Dio  buouo  J never  M as  so  atrocious  an  act  ever  performed  by 
man,  — nothing  1 ever  heard  of  is  half  so  bad,  so  cruel,  so  infer- 
nal. A burst  of  horror  broke  from  those  who  were  spectators  of 
this  terrible  deed.  Some  liad  unsheathed  their  knives,  and  others 
seized  their  muskets;  but  in  a momeut  after  they  replaccd  tliem, 
with  a cowed  and  abashed  expression.  Seeing  the  liostile  position 
they  liad  assumed,  the  chief,  seizing  his  cloak  and  wrappingit  round 
his  left  arm,  luid  bare  the  terrible  knife,  which  liad  been  stained 
with  innumerable  murders,  and  brandishing  it  with  a raovement 
which  at  once  showed  his  tremendous  strength  and  address  in  the 
use  of  it,  uttered  a terrific  oath,  and  in  a voice  of  thunder  cried, 

‘ Razza  di  canil — ye  race  of  dogs  and  wolveé,  do  ye  showT  your 
teeth  at  rae?  Per  Cristo  santo!  then  you  shall  have  something 
to  bite  at and,  lifting  his  knife,  lie  niade  a step  forward.  The 
shepherds  and  the  women  flew  at  once,  some  to  a distant  part  of 
the  plain,  and  others,  liaving  hastily  seized  whatever  belonged  to 
them,  dashed  at  once  into  the  wood,  and  were  lost  sight  of.  The 
brigán ds  themselves  did  not  stir  ñor  flinch ; but,  having  put  up  their 
weapons,  eacli  lowered  his  arras,  and  spread  out  his  open  hands, 
tlms  indicating  that  they  meant  not  to  contend  with  him.  Seeing 
their  disposition,  as  the  chief  was  no  braggart,  he  iramediately 
sheathed  his  knife,  took  the  cloak  from  his  arm,  turned  his  back, 
and  stooping  íor  his  pipe,  sat  himself  down  upon  the  bank,  his  gun 
lying  at  his  side. 
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“ It  was  not  many  minutes  befare  the  little  plain,  which  liad 
so  lately  been  the  scene  of  mirth  and  enjoyment,  was  deserted, 
and  liad  resumcd  all  its  desoíate,  and  savage  look.  The  sun  had 
crossed  the  M ed i ter ranean  Sea,  and  was  closing  his  bright  career  in 
a flood  of  his  own  glorious  light  and  gorgeous  colour  ; the  peaks  of 
the  mountains  partook  of  it  still,  and  smiled  ; but  the  plains  looked 
dull  and  sad,  and  the  coid  dews  carne  creeping  forth,  damping  the 

Earched  earth;  andthebats,  whose  day-dream  had  been  so  abruptly 
roken,  carne  back,  and  went  circling  round  the  head  of  him  who 
was  now  the  only  object  left  in  this  wild  and  dreary  solitude. 

“ The  last  persons  seen  upon  the  plain  were  two  raen,  who  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  descent  into  the  wood.  A loaded  ass  was  held 
by  one,  and  he  was  carefully  counting  a large  pile  of  scudi  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  which  he  was  about  to  put  into  a coarse  canvass  purse, 
held  ready  for  the  purpose.  The  man  with  whom  he  was  talking  was 
the  bandit  who  held  a sort  of  lieutenancy  under  the  capo,  or  chief, 
and  who,  as  has  been  said,  had  more  influence  over  him  than  any 
other  of  the  band.  The  rest  of  the  men  had  retired  a little  into  the 
wood,  to  seek  the  best  quarters  they  could  find  for  the  night,  and 
were  talking  over  what  had  occurred,  and  making  reniarks  aniong 
theniselves  they  dared  not  venture  upon  in  the  presence  of  their 
leader. 

“ When  oíd  Ciconi,  the  manetengolo,  departed,  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  been  talking  was  seen  to  cross  the  little  plain,  and  make  towards 
Meo  Varrone,  who  still  sat  or  reclined  upon  the  seat  he  had  taken. 
Approaching  him,  the  lieutenant  said,  in  ráther  a subdued  tone, 

“ ‘ Caro  Meo,  I could  wish  that  thing  had  not  been  done  to-night ; 
— at  all  events,  I wish  so  many  had  not  witnessed  it/ 

" * I arn  glad  they  did/  returned  the  chief  abruptly.  ‘ It  will  at 
least  prove  that  Meo  Varrone  will  not  miss  his  revenge,  and  will  keep 
his  word.  I have  no  fear  for  the  consequences.  If  you  llave,  turn 
spy,  or  taketo  the  pólice  far  shelter/ 

“ ( I shall  do  neither  one  ñor  the  other.  Yon  will  have  no  enemy 
in  me  ; but  there  is  owe'Trom  whom  you  have  reason  to  apprehend 
something/ 

“ ‘ Oh  ! 1 ejaculated  the  wretch,  in  a tone  of  disdain,  ‘ 1 see  now 
you  will  turn  preacher/  — fYou  mistake  me,*  said  the  other.  * The 
one  I mean  is  a brigand,  who  has  as  great  a love  of  vengeance  as 
yourself.  You  perhaps  inay  not  know  him  : he  is  one  of  the  band  of 
Di  Cesaris,  and — ' 

“ c I have  no  fear/ 

" f Openly,  you  need  not ; but  there  are  others  that  can  pulí  a 
trigger  from  behind  a bush,  and  send  a ball  with  a sure  errand,  be- 
sides  the  Sonninesi.  It  may  be  your  fate  to  get  one  after  this.  Iie- 
ware  of  the  brother  of  Rosa  and  Nina  ! 7 " 

The  Sergeant  started  as  if  some  thought  had  struck  him,  but  he  said 
nothing,  except  expressing  a wish  to  see  and  talk  with  the  strange 
man  who  had  related  this  story  to  the  miller.  His  friend  and  com- 
rade,  Beppo,  made  a motion  that  the  sun  was  getting  low,  and  that 
the  most  unhealthy  halfhour  of  an  Italian  day  was  approaching  ; so, 
assisting  the  Sergeant  to  rise,  the  miller  and  the  corporal  lent  their 
support,  and  the  invalids  returned  to  the  hospital  to  think  over  what 
they  had  hcard,  and  to  seek  repose. 
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The  fairest  star  that  mects  thc  sight,  . 
Through  deepest  blue  of  summer’s 
night,— 

The  breaking  morning’s  loveliest  dyes, 
The  forest-tree, — the  fuirv  flower, — 
The  pride,  or  beauty  of  thc  hour, — 
Claim  not  alone  our  wonder.  No  ! 
For  many  a fathom  deep  below 
Tliis  " aingy  earth 19  on  which  we 
tread, 

Beneath  the  very  granitc’s  bed, 

J)o  things  appear,  that  ha  ve  a claim 
For  all  who  love  Truth’s  sacred  ñame, 
And  from  her  mighty  occan’s  shore 
Would  gladly  snatch  onc  gein  thc 
more. 

Yon  fossil  plant,  whose  likcness  now 
Grows  not  on  mead,  or  mouutain’s 
brow, 

When  was  it  the  fair  child  of  spring, 
On  which  the  insect’s  painted  wing 
Might  restj  or  from  the  üoweritbore 
The  honey-bec  increase  her  store  ? 
Nono  can  give  answer : History’s  glass, 
That  shows  us  nations  as  they  pass, 
Grows  dull  and  clouded  when  tne  eyo 
W ould  seek  to  trace  its  destiny  ; 

And  Science,  with  her  patient  might, 
Scems  almost  lost  in  shades  of  night. 

Its  wild  luxuriance  tends  to  say 
It  grew  beneath  a fiercer  ray 
Than  that  which  siniles  on  us  to-day ; 
And  inore  its  form  appears  to  be 
Like  plant  of  Ind  or  Araby, 

Than  any  humbler  denizen 
Of  northern  rnount,  or  moor,  or  glen. 
Wliat  then,  eould  tliis,  our  Fatherland 
Of  oíd  have  been  a tropic  strand  ? 
Philosophy,  we  look  to  thee, 

But  cannot  solve  the  mystery. 

Mankind  tlieir  monumento  have  raised, 
And  kings  have  dwelt,  and  Gods  been 
praised 

Wnere  solitude  now  reigns  alone, — 
The  sceptre  broke, — the  idol  gone. 


The  giant  pyramid  remains 
On  Egypt’s  parch’d  and  sandy  plains, — 
Looks  o’er  the  desert  far  and  wide, 
Memorial  fit  of  mortal  pride. 

The  Coliseum  stonds  to  tell 
Where  the  poor  gladiator  fell, — 

And  check  the  passing  stranger’s  sigh 
For  Román  gieatness,  long  gone  by. 
All  speak  of  ages  past  away  ; 

But  what  are  they,  or  such  as  they, 
Compared  with  this,  now  marble,  leaf? 
Thcir  duration  would  seem  brief. 

Like  them  it  liad  its  hour  of  pride, 

But  ne’er,  like  them,  with  blood  was 
dyed. 

Like  them  it  pleads  for  vanish'd  time, 
Y et  tells  not  of  a single  erime. 

It  had  more  charms  tliaii  ever  they 
To  gazing  monarchs  eould  display, 
And,  buned  in  its  granito  cell, 

Hath  braved  the  lapseof  yearsaswell. 
Oh,  mystery  ! by  Ilenvems  comnmnd, 
Thou  meet’st  our  view  on  every  liand  ; 
Yet  not  in  vain  we  ponder  o’er 
All-bounteous  Nature’s  varied  store  : 
The  sea-shell  on  the  mountain  side, 

A hundred  leagues  from  How  of  ti  de, 
Will  stand  in  evidence  before 
The  mighty  sophist’s  studied  lore  ;* 
And  thus  a single  fossil  flower 
May  point  soine  moral  to  the  hour. 

As,  waving  on  its  slender  spray, 

We  view  thc  rose-bud  of  to-day, 

And  think  how  lovely,  yet  how  brief, 
The  vermcil  beauty  of  its  leaf, 

Must  we  not  wonder  to  have  seen 
The  trace  of  what  might  once  have 
been, 

Reealling  back  some  thousand  years, 
As  fair  and  frail  as  this  appears  ? 

And  with  tlmt  wonder  shan  the  mind 
No  higher,  nobler  feelings  find  ? 

Will  any  say  that  chance  alone 
Hath  wrought  the  change  they  ’ve 
gazed  upon  ? 


■ Voltaire  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  shells  and  other  marine  produets  found 
opon  inland  mountains  were  not  left  there  by  the  sea.  This  circu  instan  ce  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  first  caused  Goethe  to  look  upon  his  theories  ivith  suspicion. 
See  Goethe’»  Mcmoira. 
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POLYPHEMUS  AND  GALAT^A; 
on, 

THE  ONE-EYED  LOVER. 

A SEArSJDE  sentimental  story. 

BY  WILLIAM  COLLIEK. 


“ O flesh  ! flesh  ! liow  art  thou  fishified.” 

To  withhold  useful  Information  from  mankind  I consider  in  the 
light  of  a literary  fraud  ; and,  that  I myself  may  not  be  culpable  in 
this  respect,  I ani  ahout  to  present  to  thc  reader,  not  the  mere  plaiu 
matter-of-fact  statement  of  your  common  run  of  travellers,  who  de- 
scribe nothing  but  what  they  see,  and  tliink  of  nothing  but  what  is 
presented  “in  form  most  palpable  ” to  their  senses,  but  to  a ful!, 
true,  and  most  particular  account  of  a little  love  affair  which  hap- 
pened  on  Lover’s  Island — a spot  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  very  respectable  inliabitants  who  dwell  upon 
Lover’s  Island,  affirm  themselves  to  be  a very  ancient  nation,  and 
some  of  their  historiáns  give  us  to  under stand,  that  if  they  were  not 
founded  before  the  Creation,  they  were  at  least  established  from  the 
earliest  beginning  of  the  world.  Their  habits  are  as  follows : — they 
always  fast  when  they  have  nothing  to  eat,  aiid  always  sleep  with 
only  one  eye  closed ; watch  the  moon  when  there  is  one,  and  pray 
for  one  wheti  there  is  not.  They  were  never  known  to  consult 
Murphy  with  respect  to  the  weather,  ñor  trust  to  reports  that  forc- 
told  earthquakes,  as  there  were  no  Quakcrs  on  earth  in  those  days. 
I know  the  reader  will  say  “ that  ’s  no  great  shakes  of  a pun,” — so 
I 've  said  it  for  him.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  State,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants  of* Lover’s  Island  had  the  wonderful  faculty  of  metamorphosing 
themselves,  and  one  another,  like  Júpiter  ( Gammon ) in  the  heathen 
mythology.  For  example,  if  a young  gentleman  told  a young  lady 
she  was  stone,  (and  Ileaven  knows  some  of  them  are  flinty-heartecl 
enough,)  she  became  one  at  once,  though  it  was  considered  by  no 
means  becoming  ; and  if  the  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  wished 
himself  a tree,  he  instantly  took  root,  and  began  to  sprout  without 
loss  of  time.  I fear,  reader,  as  the  man  in  “ The  Tempest  ’’  says, 

“ You  do  yet  tasto 

Sonic  subtletics  o'  thc  islc,  that  will  not  let  you 
13clicve  things  certain.” 

But  to  my  tale. — Once  upon  a time,  and,  as  I have  said  before,  it 
was  in  the  beautiful  oíd  ancient  times,  there  was  a great  big  lubberly 
swab  of  a fellow  of  the  island,  with  one  eye,  who  kept  continually 
running  nbout  the  sea-shore  aftor  the  young  women  as  they  carne 
from  bathing:  his  ñame  was  Polyphemus. 

This  poetical  Cyclopcan  keeper  of  sheep  (having  often  cast  a 
sheep’s-eye  among  the  shepherdesses)  at  last  took  it  into  his  silly 
head  to  fall  in  love  with  an  oyster-eating  young  lady,  named  Gala- 
ta»a;  but  she,  being  as  averse  to  receiving  his  addresses  as  he  was 
eager  in  paying  them,  avoided  all  his  pursuits,  by  means  of  the  fa- 
culty she  possessed  as  an  inmate  of  the  oeean,  and  retreating  to  the 
water,  disappeared  under  the  waves.  ’Tis  said  — but  this  I do  not 
vouch  for, — that  whenever  Miss  Galataea  felt  herself  safe,  by  reach- 
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ing  deep  water,  she  always  placed  the  tip  of  her  delicate  thumb 
to  the  tip  of  her  equally  delicate  nose,  and  extending  all  her  fingers 
to  the  utmost,  would  give  the  Cyclops  a knowing  wink,  and  laugh- 
ingly  exclaim, cf  there  you  are  with  your  eye  oiit."  Tn  vain  did  poor 
Polyphemus  learn  to  swim,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  diving  bellc : 
the  cramp  was  cruel,  and  the  crabs  were  cutting,  and,  likc  poor 
Byron,  he  had  his  labour  for  his  pains,  and  only  caught  the  rheuma- 
tism  ! Having  perfectly  satisfied  himself  that  the  art  of  swimming 
alone  would  not  render  hiin  amphibious,  lie,  in  a fit  of  despair  (fíat 
that  he  was  !)  wished  himself  into  a fish,  and,  it  is  said,  became  a very 
fine  one-eyed  John-Do ry,  hoping  thus  to  discover  fair  Galataea’s 
grotto,  and  pursue  her  through  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Now, 
inost  unfortunately,  it  happened  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  oyster 
season,  which  is  a grand  galu  day  with  the  natives  under  water  : and 
as  oíd  Daddy  Neptune  had  issued  cards  of  invitation  for  a grand 
blow-out,  he  had  given  orders  to  his  ganickeepers,  the  Tritons,  to 
provide  plenty  of  fish  for  the  occasion,  amongst  which  was  our  one- 
eyed  friend,  Polyphemus.  Master  Pol.  now  found  himself  in  a pe- 
culiarly  perplexing  predicament,  and  in  vain  wished  himself  safe 
and  sound  on  shore,  in  hisown  sweet  Sieily.  What  could  he  expect 
if  he  remained  a John-Dory  but  to  get  "his  jacket  well-peppercd,” 
and  served  np  with  Ann  Chovy?  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not, 
unfortunately,  resume  his  natural  shape  without  being  drowned,  or 
else  put  to  death  as  a spy  or  a poacher.  Well,  to  malte  an  end,  he 
was  accordingly  cooked,  and  served  up  in  style,  with  cockle-sauce. 
Savoury  he  was  to  the  taste,  and  to  the  smell  most  “ ancient  and  fish- 
like/*  At  supper,  Miss  Galataea,  who  liad  been  specially  invited,  was 
observed  to  eat  very  heartily  of  that  fish.  Poor  Polyphemus  ! short 
sighted  fellow  ! — he  had,  however,  one  consolation,  which  every 
lover  does  not  enjoy,  observes  the  historian,  “ he  cerlainly  la  y ncur 
the  heart  of  his  Galalamf  “ to r that  night  only/'  as  our  modern  play- 
bills  elegantly  express  it. 


«THE,  SECRET/' 

BY  DA L TON. 

A cool  and  lovely  evening  had  succeeded  one  of  those  scorching 
days  with  which  tliis  particularly  compreliensive  climate  of  England  is 
occasionally  blessed  ; and  a pair,  quitting  the  closeness  of  a crowded 
ball-room,  stepped  forth  to  court  the  refreshing  night  breeze.  Within 
was  asseuibled  the  talent,  rank,  and  fashion  of  Orford  and  its  vicinity  ; 
jewels  sparkled,  satins  rustled,  feathers  waved,  champagne  exploded, 
ice  “ thawed  and  resolved  itself  into  dew/’  and  all  to  do  honour  to  the 
rose  of  Devon,  Julia,  the  vicar's  daughter.  Without,  the  palé  moon- 
beam  trembled  on  the  rustling  lea  ves,  and  poured  its  silvery  ílood 
upon  the  level  lawn,  — deepening  by  contrast  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
yew  hedge  that  separated  the  garden  from  the  grave- yard. 

The  eider  of  the  twain  just  spoken  of  was  a tal!  and  beauteous 
niaiden ; clustering  ringlets  of  nut-brown  hair  fell  from  beneath  the 
straw-hat  she  had  hastily  donned ; her  eyes  were  grave,  and  beamécl 
with  an  expresaion  gentle  and  winning  as  an  ángel  nilght  llave  worn  ; 
they  were  turned  upward,  and  the  tear-drop  glistened  in  eithcr  as  she 
gazed  on  the  clear  bright  sky.  It  was  her  twentieth  birtli-day.  Her 
companion  was  a boy  some  four  or  five  years  her  júnior,  of  a sliírht,  but 
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well-knit  frame,  a quick  eye,  and  a firm  step,  with  an  air  of  decisión 
stamped  on  his  brow  beyontí  bis  age.  His  looks  were  fixcd  earnestly 
and  enquiriiigly  upon  her ; his  left  hand  pressed  hers,  which  hung  list- 
lessly  upon  his  neck,  and  his  right  wound  affectionately  round  her 
waist.  They  were  cousins ! 

“ Julia/*  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully,  “ you  are  unhappy,  and  have 
been  so  for  days;  your  sorrows  deepen,  and  for  the  first  time  I am  not 

allowed  to  share  them.  Am  I unworthy,  or ” 

She  drewhim  closer  to  herside,  andsmiled  on  him  fondly,  but  sadly. 
* To-morrow,”  he  continued  in  a low  and  constrained  tone,  “ you 
are  to  become  the  bride  of  this  Lascelles  ; tell  me,  J ulia,  — tell  me 
frankly  and  freely,  is  that  the  weight  that  bears  upon  your  spirit?” 

“ Hush  ! ” cried  the  lady  hurriedly,  “ banish  the  tbonght, — breathe 
not  the  suspicion, — he — he  might  hear  you/' 

“ He  hear ! — not  he.  You  may  mark  him  even  now, — he  stands,  as 
he  has  stood  all  night,  with  folded  arms,  and  curling  lip,  and  sneering 
eye,  speaking  to  no  one,  scowling  on  all.  Once,  as  I brushed  by,  he 
muttered  something,  and  louked  as  though  he  would  have  struck  me. 
Had  he  done  so,  Julia  Mandeville  had  tarried  for  a bridegroom.” 
ce  Stich  language,  and  to  me,  Frederick, — *tis  unkind.” 

“ Julia  !”  returned  the  latter  impetuously,  “ deceit  is  unkind,  and 
useless  as  unkind.  You  do  not  love  that  man.*’ 

“Silence,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven!”  said  Julia,  in  evident  alarm. 
“ You  know  not  what  you  do.  Oh  ! Frederick,  we  have  from  earliest 
childhood  been  playmates — friends.  I have  loved  you  with  a sister's 
purest  love ; for  though  to  others  rude,  to  me  you  have  been  ever  kind 
and  gentle.  By  the  happy,  happy  days  we  have  spent  together  drop 
this  subject,  and  for  ever.  ’Tis  enough  to  know  that  to-morrow  I quit 
the  vale  of  Orford  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lascelles.  Do  not  render  our  part- 
ing  gloomier  than  it  need  be.” 

A ílush  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  excited  boy  as  lie  ex- 
claimed, “ I guess  not  what  or  whence  the  influence  may  be  which 
this  strange  being  seems  to  exert  over  you  all ; but,  did  I know  that 
your  happiness  was  to  be  sacriticed  to  it,  boy  as  I am,  I *d  find  means 
yet  to  stay  the  bonnie  bridal.*’ 

Julia  turned  deadly  palé. 

“ What  influence?  what  do  you  speak  of?  You  frighten  me,  Fre- 
derick. I must  and  will  exact  one  promise  ere  we  part.  You  know 
not  what  results  are  involved  in  its  fulfilment.  If  you  love  me,  pro- 
mise never  to  seek  — never  willingly  to  see  my  future  husband  more. 
Ask  me  not  wliy ; but  shun  and  forget  him.” 

ff  No,  Julia ; the  time  has  come,  and  I will  ask  what  is  the  mystery 
that  hangs  about  this  Lascelles?  Who  is  he?  Whence  comes  he? 
Think  not  because  I have  been  dumb,  that  I have  been  also  blind.  I 
have  marked  your  father’s  and  your  mother’s  troubled  looks  at  his  ap- 
proach  ; their  terror  when  he  speaks ; your  own  ill-disguised  dislike 
and  agitation.  Lo  1 even  now  you  tremble.  What,  in  the  ñame  of  all 
evil,  is  this  secret  ? This  dread  power  which  blanches  the  clicek  and 
quells  the  eye.  I fear  him  not.” 

“ Hold,  rash,  cruel  boy  ! ” cried  J ulia,  clasping  her  hands  with  all 
the  seeming  of  inward  agony.  “ By  all  the  love  you  once  bore  me, — by 
all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to  you,  í implore — on  my  knees  I pray  you 
— speak  of  him,  think  of  him  no  more.” 

They  had  now  reached  a small  wicket,  and  Frederick,  spurning  it 
open  with  his  foot,  strode  into  the  moonlit  chnrchyard. 
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“ Promise,  dear  Fred.,”  said  Julia,  folio  wing,  — « u *tis  for  botli  our 
sakes,  liere  and  liereafter,  tlmt  1 ask  it." 

“ Trust  me,”  replied  her  companion,  coldly,  “ and  I obey,  as  I liave 
done  ever." 

“ Oh  ! you  know  not  what  you  ask.  Words  can  scarce  express,  or 
thought  conceive,  the  ruin  tliat  would  beset  us  all  were  I to  betray 
that  fearful  secret.” 

“ lia ! then,  you  do  not  lo  ve  Laseelles  ? " 

“Love  him  ! ” repeated  Julia,  with  a shudder,  “just  Heaven  for- 
bid  ! ” 

“ Then  i " cried  Frederick  Ashton,  “ come  what  will,  you  shall 
not  marry  him ! " 

<rStay  ! stay ! " cried  his  cousin,  throwing  herself  almost  frantically 
into  his  arms, — recall  tliose  fearful  words ! tliey  bear  some  dark  and 
dreadful  meaning.  My  doom  is  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
change  it.  Obey  me,  then  ; now,  be  silent, — be  satisfied ; and  at  some 
future  time,  when  inany  years  are  past,  you  shall,  you  must  know  all." 

Frederick  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  agonised  girl.  Her  look  of 
terror  and  despair,  checked  and  subdued  him ; he  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  kissed  her  chill  lips,  and  answered  sadly, 

" Be  it  as  you  will.  I am  mute — dead,  if  you  say  the  word ; and 
hereafter  you  will  iift  the  veil, — some  ten  years'  henee,  when  you  liave 
mude  longer  and  surer  trial  of  my  love.” 

She  smiled,  but  shook  her  head, íf  My  lips  are  tied  for  twice  ten  years." 

“ Well,  I am  no  hard  creditor,"  rejoined  Frederick,  with  assumed 
cheerfulness.  “ We  meet,  then,  tliis  day  twenty  years, — midnight  the 
hour, — this  the  spot." 

“ These  vows  are  foolisli,  worse  than  foolish  ! " urged  the  lady. 

“Nay,  then,  I recall  my  word,  Laseelles  and  I " 

“ Ilush  ! hush  ! ñame  not  that  ñame  again,  and  I consent  to  all." 

• “ Alive  or  dead,  we  meet,"  continued  Ashton. 

“ A long  engagement,"  said  a harsh  deep  voice  cióse  by.  A figure 
glided  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and  Laseelles  stood  before 
them.  * * * * 

The  following  morning  saw  Julia  a wife,  and  perhaps  that  village 
church  had  never  witnessed  so  sombre,  so  sad  a bridal.  The  father's 
look  of  anguish  as  he  joined  the  hauds  of  the  ill-matched  conple, 
chilled  the  very  bridesmaids.  Julia  was  asliy  palé,  but  collecting  her 
nerve,  stood  firm  till  all  was  over ; when,  as  the  benediction  closed,  a 
loud  stroke  on  the  funeral  bell  startled  the  assembled  party,  and  she 
fell  senseless  to  the  grntind.  Laseelles  alone  appeared  at  his  ease ; the 
same  haughty  smile  rested  on  his  lip ; the  same  sinister  glance  shot 
from  his  dark  eye,  and  not  a trace  of  change  was  visible  on  his  pallid 
features  as  he  bore  away  his  fainting  bride  to  the  carriage. 

Frederick  was  absent.  Alone,  with  folded  arms,  aml  set  teeth,  he 
leant  against  an  aged  oak  that  crowned  an  eminence  overhanging  the 
high  road  ; a rifle  was  by  his  side ; and,  as  an  open  barouche-and-four 
carne  dashing  up,  he  grasped  his  favuurite  weapon.  The  newly-married 
pair  were  before  him,  and  his  glance  almost  unconsciously  shot  along 
the  barrel. — A toucli  so  light  and  fine  it  scarce  might  bruisé  a butterfly, 
and  J ulia  was  free. — The  sun  abone  bright  on  many  a broad  acre  of 
grassy  turf  and  waving  woodland ; all  was  his,  and  he  would  liave 
abandoned  all  might  he  but  liave  given  that  one  light  tonch.  His  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  the  carriage  whirled  below  him,  and  dropping  the 
rifle  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  he  plunged  into  the  adjoining  copse. 
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Men  look  back  and  laugli  over  the  loves  and  tlie  sorrows  of  tlieir 
boyliood,  and  elderly  ladies  really  believe  tliat  those  are  tbc  days  of 
unmixed  happiness.  There  is  indeed  a bloom  and  a purity  in  early 
joys,  wliieli  no  after  pleasures  can  rival,  no  after  prosperity  revive ; but 
they  have  little  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature  wlio  think  the 
pang  less  keen,  the  draught  less  bitter,  at  sixteen  than  at  sixty. 

Frederick  Ashton  was  an  orphan,  and  together  with  his  fair  cousin 
there  had  passed  from  him  all  that  he  valued  upon  earth.  His  only 
check,  his  only  ambition  was  gone ; he  had  now  no  frown  to  fear,  no 
smile  to  win.  Reckless,  undisciplined,  and  rich,  his  sübsequent  career 
inay  be  imagined.  Health  failed  him  ere  he  had  enjoyed  its  blessings, 
— reputation  ere  he  had  known  its  valué.  All  but  bankrupt  in  purse 
and  charaeter,  he  quitted  England,  and  years  rolled  by  ere  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  a wiser,  if  not  a better  man. 

About  nine  years  had  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  our  tale  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  received  a summons  from  Mrs.  Lascelles.  She 
had  been  shortly  after  her  marriage  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  had 
from  that  period  gradually  pined  away  in  solitude  and  seelusion.  She 
was  on  her  dcath-bed,  and  her  sweet  gentle  look  beamed  once  more 
upon  him  who  loved  her  truly  to  the  last. 

She  spoke  but  little  of  the  past,  but  a more  than  mortal  eloquence 
dwelt  upon  her  tongue  as  to  the  future, — she  conjured  him  to  repent 
and  cliange  ; and  that  stern  and  liardened  man  melted  at  her  words, 
and  humbled  himself  before  her. 

“ Frederick,  still  dear  Frederick,”  she  added,  “ I have  but  one 
earthly,  one  awful  duty  left.  The  secret  that  yon  once  in  thoughtless 
and  impatient  mood  urged  me  to  reveal, — little  dreaming  of  the  conse- 
quences  it  entails, — the  hour  for  its  diselosure  has  arrived,  and  Frede- 
rick, you  must  hear  it. — Ha ! — look  there  ! " — and  the  dying  woman 
sprang  up  from  her  bed.  Frederick  hastily  looking  round,  just  caught 
a glimpse  of  a figure  as  it  passed  across  the  window.  It  reached  the 
next,  and  LasceUes,  coid,  smiling  as  ever,  unaltered  in  look  or  feature, 
was  gazing  upon  them.  " Frederick  ! ” gasped  Julia,  struggling  to 
utter  the  words, — “'tis  too  late — we  shall  meet  again.”  He  turned, 
and  she  was  a corpse.  * * * # 

It  was  a glorious  sunset  in  the  month  of  June  183 — , when  two 
horsemen  reined  up  hefore  the  portal  of  the  White  Ilart,  in  the  village 
of  Orford.  Both  had  the  bearing  of  military  men,  and  somewhat  of  a 
foreign  air.  With  mauy  and  profound  courtesies  the  White  Hart,  or 
rather  Doe,  ushered  them  into  a small,  low,  wainscotted  room,  which  a 
very  respectable  gentleman,  in  a velveteen  shooting-jacket  and  high- 
lows  was  induccd  to  evacúate.  A hasty  meal  having  beenprovided  and 
despatched,  the  eider  of  the  two  called  for  brandy,  and  lighting  a ca- 
pacious  meerschaum,  blackened  with  use,  addressed  his  companion : 

“ You  are  the  dullest  of  all  dull  fellows,  Captain.  If  words  are  pre- 
cious,  at  least  the  liquor  flows.  Drink,  Mein  Herr.” 

His  companion  pointed  to  a scarcely-healed  wound  that  extended 
completely  across  his  brow.  “ You  know  I daré  not ; the  wine  mad- 
dens  me.” 

“ A passably  thick  skull  that,  too  ; it  turned  right  well  the  sabre- 
cut, — though  it  would  seem  your  foe  could  boast  one  thicker.” 

“’Tis  strange  ! most  strange  ! ” muttered  the  second  speaker.  <e  I 
cut  him  down  like  a reed,  and  yet,  on  your  return — ” 

fí  On  my  return  with  a surgeon,  I found  yon  senseless  with  loss  of 
blood,  and  your  friend  departed.  And  now,  having  lured  me  a thou- 
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sand  miles,  and  all  to  keep  a vow  made  to  tliat  mans  dead  wife,  you 
refuse  eifher  to  talk  or  drink  witk  me-  Were  she  butflesli  and  blood, 
— woman,  and  young, — fair  and — ” 

“ Mock  me  not,  Rudolpli,”  said  the  other,  sadly.  Our  pilgrimage  is 
ended,— our  task  is  all  but  done.  Hark ! — ’tis  eleven.  This  one  day 
past,  I amtliine  for  ever;  do  with  me  tlien  as  tliou  wilt.  But  mean- 
wliile,  watcb  you  here — stir  not,  on  your  life,  till  I return.” 

So  saying,  Frederick,  for  be  it  was,  tbrew  a light  cloak  around  him, 
and  strode  from  the  apartment. 

The  moon  was  high  in  heaven,  and  the  air  was  chill,  yet  with  a slow 
and  measured  step  Frederick  Ashton  pursued  his  way  across  the  well- 
known  meadows.  Suddenly  he  paused  : a steep  bank  was  before  him, 
from  which  a ruined  oak  yet  reared  its  scathed  and  riven  limbs  against 
the  clear  blue  sky.  “ 'Tis  well,”  he  muttered  bitterly  ; “ I loved  it, 
and  ’tis  blighted.”  Leapiug  a high  park-fence,  he  traversed  the  do- 
main  once  his  own,  and  made  for  a no  distant  spot,  where  the  village 
spire  peeped  modestly  from  a clump  of  trees.  Here  all  was  changed 
indeed.  The  vicarage  liad  been  rebuilt,  the  grounds  re-modelled  ; the 
hand  of  man  had  proved  more  fatal  than  the  bolt  from  heaven.  líe 
passed  on : fashion  had  invaded  the  very  dwellings  of  the  dead ; even 
the  simple  churchyard  was  changed  ; but  neitlier  the  altered  scene  nor 
the  riven  oak  was  so  changed  as  that  crushed  and  broken  man  from 
the  impetuous  boy  who,  twenty  years  ago,  had  stood  beneath  that  ycw- 
tree ; — and  she  too— she  who,  in  the  fiusli  of  youtli  and  pride  of  beauty, 
had  stood  there  by  his  side — she  lay  mouldering  beneath  its  shade. 

The  twenty  years  had  passed  ! — the  countless  days,  once  deemed  in- 
exhaustible,  had  drawn  to  an  end  like  a tale  that  is  told, — and  the  in- 
cidents  of  that  pcriod  — how  sliort  now  ! — rose  rapidly  and  distinctly 
before  him.  His  pledge,  too, — lie  stood  there  to  redeem  it, — and  she, 
— she  had  redeemed  it  also  — her  asiles  mingled  with  the  dust  beneath 
his  feet.  They  had  met — still  her  dying  words  yet  rung  in  his  car, — 
and  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  those  myriads  of  twinkling  mysteries 
abovc  him,  and  thought,  as  their  mild  rays  fell  upon  the  earth,  that 
her  gentle  spirit  from  some  such  world  might  cvcn  now  be  gazing  on 
him  as  he  stood  alone  by  the  tree  of  tryst, — nay,  could  she,  might  she, 
speed  from  her  lióme  and  herglory,  again  tomeet  him  there,  and  reveal 
to  him  her  secret  ? — The  hour  was  come — a coid  sliuddering  stole  over 
him  as  the  strokes  of  midnight  were  tolled  fortli  from  the  oíd  church- 
bell,  and  ere  the  last  sound  had  died  upon  his  ear,  liefelt  a touch,  light 
as  of  a falling  leaf,  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  * 0 * 

Two — three — had  struck,  and  Rudolph  sat  by  the  inn  fire.  An  empty 
bottle,  and  empty  glass,  and  an  empty  tobacco-pouch  were  by  his  side, 
and  his  pipe  appeared  in  all  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  when  the  door 
was  nearly  dashed  from  its  liinges,  and  Frederick,  ghastly,  totally 
transformed  in  countenance,  burst  headlong  in.  Not  one  word  did  he 
reply  to  the  inquines  of  his  friend  as  to  where  he  had  been,  what  he 
had  seen,  what  had  happened.  He  appeared  for  some  moments  to  be 
smitten  with  dumbness  and  idiotcy. 

“ Reave  me,  leave  me  now,9'  lie  murmured  at  length.  “ Oh,  Heaven  ! 
the  agony  of  this  hour  I Question  me  no  further  — to-morrow  you 
shall  know  all,  and  then — But  much  must  be  done  ere  then,  and  the 
night  wanes  rapidly.  Farewell!  To-morrow  I laydown  the  load.” 
So  saying,  or  rather  muttering  to  himself,  he  souglit  the  chamber 
that  liad  been  prepared  for  him,  and  fastened  carefnlly  the  door. 
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Day  bad  scarcely  broken,  when  the  whole  family  was  roused  by  a 
loud  noise,  succeeded  by  a crash,  as  if  of  some  heavy  body  falling, 
which  seeined  to  proceed'  from  the  guest’s  bed-room.  They  ruslied  to 
his  door — knocked — no  reply  could  be  obtained  ; and  some  consider- 
able time  having  been  spent  in  discussion,  an  cntrance  was  at  lengtli 
effected  by  forcé. 

Before  them  on  the  ground  lay  Frederick  and  Lascelles  locked  in 
their  deáth-struggle.  The  hand  of  eacli  was  on  the  otlier’s  throat ; 
but  while  the  swollen  veins  and  blackened  face  of  the  former  exhibited 
evident  tokens  of  stTangulation,  on  the  person  of  the  latter  no  inarks  of 
violence  were  visible.  His  countenance  was  calm  as  evcr.  lie  doubt- 
less  liad  added  another  victim  to  the  thousands  daily  swept  away  by 
the  fell  fiend  — Apoplexy — for  which  the  only  preventive  and  cure 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Gander  and  Duckling,  218,  John  Street, 
Mary-le-bone,  in  boxes  at  1 s.  l¿rf.  duty  included,  with  the  signatures 
of  Messrs.  D.  and  G.  elegantly  engraved  on  the  government  stuuip,  in 
white  letters  upon  a red  ground,  — without  which  none  are  genuine¿ 
The  mystery,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  remanís- — A Secret. 

1842— Aprtt,  the  First!!! 
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ny  WILLTAM  JONES. 

\ 

I hear  a glorious  inelody,  ’tis  not,  my  harp,  from  tliec, 

It  soundeth  clear  and  licav’mvard,  that  music  seems  to  be 
As  though  a thousand  hannonies  were  blended  all  in  one  : 

It  is  an  herald  from  above,  that  tells  I must  be  gonc  ! 

Bright  angels  of  the  land  of  song,  ye  £athcr  round  me  now  ; 

I feel  my  drooning  soul  upheld,  and  íear  hath  left  my  hrow  ; 

Ye  come  with  nymns  of  saintly  love,  and  on  their  fleeting  breath 
Oh  ! let  me  yield  my  latest  sigh,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  deáth  ! 

Lonc  harp ! that  standest  mutely  by,  I deem’d  not  wc  should  part, 
Thoudi  age  had  chilPd  the  genial  glow  that  warm’d  the  minstrcrs  Iieart 
Yct,  though  this  hand  had  nerveless  grown,  it  still  could  wuke  a strain 
That  cheers  the  oíd  man  on  his  way,  and  brought  the  past  aguin  ! 

But  ’twas  a dream  of  fancied  strength,  the  sounds  tlmt  died  away 
Were  transient  gleams  that  lighten  up  the  darkness  of  decay  ; 

Sweet  antidote  of  earthly  woe,  and  harbinger  of  bliss, 

How  often  hast  thou  breatbed  a lay  that  liatli  forctold  of  this  ! 

Aye,  when  the  proud  man  hath  rcposcd  iu  gorgeousness  of  State, 

And  scoff ’d  the  storm  without  that  mude  the  weakly  desoíate : 
Although  the  winds  wild  havoc  made,  a calm  was  in  my  breust, 

For  thought  was  wandYing  by  tbine  aid,  to  wlicre  the  holy  rest  ! 

When  coid  ncglect  and  cruel  seorn  made  anguish  oft  my  lot, 

And  those  who  listened  to  thy  notes  the  Burd’s  deep  woes  forgot, 

No  kindly  look,  ñor  voice  to  greet ; but  even  thus  bereft, 

I felt  there  was  one  stay  on  cartli  whilst  thou,  my  Harp,  wert  left. 

But  now, — be  hush’d,  thou  rising  plaint,  thou  startling  tear  be  dry  : 

My  spirit  plumes  its  eager  wing  for  painless  dimes  on  high. 

Breeze  of  tlie  even  ! waken  forth  from  yonder  cbords  a tone, 

Tliat,  as  through  life  we  parted  not,  in  death  we  may  be  one. 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

A LEGEND  OF  ITALY. 

BY  THOMAS  INGOLDSBY,  ESQ. 

[W1TH  AN  ILLUSWATION  BY  GEOROE  CRUIKSHANK.] 

* * * Of  tlie  Merchant  of  Venice  there  are  two  4to.  editions  in  IbOO,  one  by 
Heyes  and  the  otlicr  bv  Roberts.  The  Duke  of  Devonsliire  and  Lord  Francia 
Egerton  have  copies  of  tne  edition  by  Ileyes,  and  they  vary  importantly, 

* * • It  must  be  acknowlcdgcd  tbat  tliis  is  a very  easy  and  happy  emendation, 
which  does  not  admit  of  a moment’s  doubt  or  dispute. 

* # ♦ Readers  in  general  are  not  all  aware  of  the  nonsense  tliey  liave  in  many 
cases  been  accustomed  to  receive  as  the  genuine  text  of  Sbakspeare  ! 

Rcaaonsfor  a new  edition  of  Shakespeare' s Works,  by  J.  Paync  Collier. 

I believe  tliere  are  few 
But  lmve  lieard  of  a Jew, 

Named  Shylock,  of  Venice,  as  errant  a “ Screw  ” 

In  money  transactions,  as  ever  you  knew ; 

An  exorbitant  miser,  who  never  yet  lent 
A ducat  at  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent., 
ínsomuch  that  the  veríest  spendthrift  in  Venice, 

Wlio  ’d  take  no  more  care  of  his  pounds  than  his  pennies, 

Wlien  press'd  for  a loan,  at  the  very  first  sight 

Of  his  terms,  would  baek  out,  and  take  rcl'uge  in  Flighl. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pause  and  inquire 
If  he  miglit  not,  in  tnanaging  tlius  to  retire, 

Jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  ¡nto  the  fírc ; 

Suffice  it,  that  folks  would  have  nothing  to  do, 

Who  could  possibly  help  it,  with  Shylock  the  Jew. 

But,  howevcr  disereetly  one  cuts  and  contrives, 

We  Ve  been  most  of  us  taught,  in  the  coursc  of  our  lives, 

That  " Needs  must  when  the  Elderly  Gentleman  drives.” 

In  proof  of  this  rule, 

A thoughtless  young  fool, 

Bassanio,  a Lord  of  the  Tom-noddy  school, 

Who,  by  showing  at  Operas,  Balls,  Plays,  and  Court, 

A “ swelling  " (Payne  Collier  would  read  “ swilling  ”)  “ port,  ’ 
And  inviting  his  friends  to  diñe,  breakfast,  and  sup, 

Had  shrunk  his  “ weak  means,’r  and  was  “ stump’d  ” and  w hard 
up,” 

Took  occasion  to  send 
To  his  very  good  friend 

Antonio,  a merchant  whose  wealth  had  no  end, 

And  who  *d  olten  before  had  the  kindness  to  lend 

Him  large  sums,  on  his  note,  which  he  'd  managed  to  spend, 

“ Antonio,”  said  he, 

Now  listen  to  me  : 

l’ve  just  hit  on  a schemc  which  I think  you  '11  agree, 
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All  matters  considered,  ís  no  bad  design, 

And  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  suit  your  book  and  mine. 

“ In  the  fírst  place,  you  know  all  the  money  I Ve  got, 

Time  and  often,  from  you  has  been  long  gone  to  pot. 

And  in  making  those  loans  you  llave  made  a bad  shot ; 

Now  do  as  the  boys  do  when,  shooting  at  sparrows 
And  tom-tits,  tliey  chance  to  lose  one  of  their  arrows, 

— Shoot  another  the  same  way — I '11  watch  well  its  track, 

And,  turtle  to  tripe,  I '11  bring  both  of  them  back  ! — 

So  list  to  my  plan, 

And  do  what  you  can 

To  attend  to  and  second  it,  that  ’s  a good  man  ! 

“ There  ’s  a Lady,  young,  handsome  beyond  all  compare,  at 
A place  they  cali  Belmont,  whom,  when  I was  there,  at 
The  suppers  and  parties  my  friend  Lord  Mountferrat 
Was  giving  last  season,  we  all  used  to  stare  at. 

Then,  as  to  her  wealth,  her  Solicitor  told  mine, 

Besides  vast  estates,  a pearl-fishery,  and  gold  mine, 

Her  iron  strong-box 
Seems  bursting  ¡ts  locks, 

It  ’s  stuffd  so  witli  shares  in  “ Grand  Junctions  ” and  “ Docks,” 
Not  to  speak  of  the  money  she  ’s  got  in  the  Stocks, 

French,  Dutch,  and  Brazilian, 

Columbian,  and  Chiban, 

In  English  Exchequer-bills  full  half  a million, 

Not  “ kites,”  manufactured  to  cheat  and  inveigle, 

But  the  right  sort  of  * flimsy,*  all  sign’d  by  Monteagle. 

Then  I know  not  how  much  in  Canal-shares  and  Railways, 

And  more  speculations  I need  not  detail,  ways 
Of  vesting  which,  if  not  so  safe  as  some  tliink  'era, 

Contribute  a deal  to  improving  onc's  income ; 

In  short,  she’s  a Mint ! — 

— Now  I say,  deuce  is  in  ’t 
If,  with  all  my  experience,  1 can't  take  a hint. 

And  her  ‘ eye’s  speecldess  messages,*  plainer  than  print 
At  the  time  that  1 told  you  of,  know  from  a squint. 

In  short,  my  dear  Tony, 

My  trusty  oíd  crony, 

Do  stump  up  three  t, h ousan d once  more  as  a loan — I 
Am  sure  of  my  game — tliough,  of  course,  there  are  brutes 
Of  all  sorts  and  sizes  preferring  their  suits 
To  her,  you  may  cali  the  Italian  Miss  Coutts, 

Yet  Portia — she’s  named  from  that  daughter  of  Cato’s — 

Is  not  to  be  snapp’d  up  like  little  potatoes, 

And  I have  not  a doubt 
I shall  rout  every  lout 

Ere  you  ’ll  whisper  Jack  Robinson — cut  them  all  out — 
Surmount  every  barrier, 

Carry  her,  marry  her  ! 

— Then  hey  ! my  oíd  Tony,  when  once  fairly  noosed, 

For  her  Thrce-and-a-half  per  Cents — New  and  Reduced  ! ” 
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With  a wink  of  his  eye 
H¡s  fricnd  made  reply 
In  his  jocular  manner,  sly,  caustic,  and  dry, 

“ Still  the  same  boy,  Bassanio — never  say  ‘ die  * ! 

— Well — I hardly  know  how  I shall  do  ’t,  but  I ’ll  try, — 
Don’t  suppose  my  affairs  are  at  all  in  a liash, 

But  the  fact  is,  at  present  I ’m  quite  out  of  casli ; 

The  hulk  of  my  property,  merged  in  rich  cargoes,  is 
Tossing  about,  as  you  know,  ¡n  my  Argosies, 

Tending,  of  course,  my  resources  to  cripple, — I 
’ve  one  bound  to  England, — another  to  Trípoli — 

Cyprus — Masulipatam — and  Bombay ; — 

A sixth,  by  the  way, 

I consigned  t’  other  day 
To  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  Cacique  of  Poyáis, 

A country  where  silver  ’s  as  common  as  clay. 

Meantime,  till  they  tack, 

And  come,  some  of  them,  back, 

What  witli  Custom-house  duties,  and  bilis  falling  due, 

My  account  with  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.,  looks  rather  blue ; 
While,  as  for  the  4 rcady,’  I ’m  like  a Church-mouse, — 

1 really  don’t  think  there  ’s  five  pounds  in  the  house. 

But,  no  matter  for  that, 

Let  me  just  get  my  hat, 

And  my  new  silk  umbrella  that  stands  on  the  mat, 

And  we  ’ll  go  forth  at  once  to  the  market — we  two, — 

And  try  what  my  credit  in  Venice  can  do  ; 

1 stand  well  on  ’Change,  and,  wlien  all  ’s  said  and  done,  I 
Don’t  doubt  I shall  get  it  for  love  or  for  money.” 

They  were  going  to  go, 

When,  lo ! down  below, 

In  the  Street,  they  heard  somebody  crying,  “ Oíd  Cío’  I M 
— “By  the  Pope,  there ’s  the  man  for  our  purpose! — I knew 
We  should  not  have  to  search  long.  Salanio,  run  you, 

And,  Salario, — quick  ! — haste  ! ere  lie  get  out  of  view, 

And  cali  in  that  scoundrel,  oíd  Shylock  the  Jew  ! ” 

With  a pack, 

Like  a sack 

Of  oíd  elothes  at  his  back, 

And  three  hats  on  his  liead,  Shylock  carne  in  a crack, 
Saying,  " Best  you  foir,  Signior  Antonio  I vat,  pray, 

Might  your  vorship  be  pleashed  for  to  vant  in  my  vay  ? ” 

— <e  Why,  Shylock,  although, 

As  you  very  well  know, 

1 am  what  they  cali  * warm,* — pay  my  way  as  I go, 

And,  as  to  myself,  neither  borrow  ñor  lend, 

I can  break  a rule,  to  oblige  an  oíd  friend ; 

And  that’s  the  case  now — Lord  Bassanio  would  raise 
Some  three  thousand  ducats — well, — knowing  your  ways, 
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And  that  nought's  to  be  got  from  you,  say  wlmt  one  will, 

Unless  you  've  a couple  of  ñames  to  the  bilí, 

Why,  for  once,  I 11  put  mine  to  it. 

Yes,  seal  and  sign  to  it — 

Now,  then,  oíd  Sinner,  let  ’s  hear  what  you  11  say 
As  to  1 doing ' a bilí  at  three  months  from  to-day  ? 

Tliree  thousand  gold  ducats,  mind — all  in  good  bags 
Of  hard  money — no  sealing-wax,  slippers,  or  rags  ? " — 

“ * — Vell,  ma  tear,”  says  the  Jew, 

1 11  scc  vat  I can  do  ! 

But  Mishter  Antonio,  hark  you,  ’tisli  funny 

\ou  say  to  me,  Shylock,  ma  tear,  ve  ’d  have  money  ! 

Ven  you  vcry  vell  knows 
How  you  shpit  on  ma  clothes, 

And  use  naughty  vords — cali  me  Dog — and  avouch 
1 )at  I put  too  mucli  int’resht  by  half  in  ma  pouch. 

And  vliile  I,  like  de  reslit  of  ma  tribe,  shrug  and  crouch, 

You  find  fault  mit  ma  pargains,  and  say  I ’m  a Smouch. 

“ — Vell ! — no  matters,  ma  tear, — 

Von  vord  in  your  ear  ! 

I 'd  be  friends  mit  you  bote — and  to  make  dat  appear, 

Vy,  1 11  find  you  de  monies  as  soon  as  you  vill, 

Only  von  littel  joke  musht  be  put  in  de  pill ; 

Ma  tear,  you  musht  say, 

If  on  such  and  such  day 
Such  sum,  or  such  sums,  you  shall  fail  to  repay, 

I shall  cut  vere  I like,  as  de  pargain  is  proke, 

A lair  pound  of  your  flesh — chíest  by  vay  of  a joke." 

So  novel  a clause 
Caused  Bassanio  to  pause ; 

But  Antonio,  like  most  of  those  sage  « Johnny  Raws  ” 

Who  care  not  three  straws 
About  Lawyers  or  Laws, 

And  think  chéaply  of  “ Oíd  father  Antic,"  because 
They  have  never  experienced  a gripe  from  bis  claws, 
u ^°°h  pooli  d ” the  whole  thing.  — “ Let  the  Smouch  have  his 
way — 

Why,  what  care  I,  pray, 

For  bis  penalty  ? — Nay, 

It  s a forfeit  he  ’d  never  expect  me  to  pay; 

And,  come  what  come  may, 

I liardly  need  say, 

My  ships  will  be  back  a full  month  ere  the  day." 

So,  anxious  to  see  his  friend  oíF  on  his  journey, 

And  thinking  the  whole  but  a paltry  concern,  he 
Affixed  witli  all  speed 
His  ñame  to  a deed, 

Duly  stamp'd  and  drawn  up  by  a sharp  Jew  attorney. 

Ihus  again  furnish’d  forth,  Lord  Bassanio,  instead 
Ofsquandering  the  cash,  after  giving  one  spreud, 

With  fiddling  and  masques,  at  the  Saracen’s  llead, 
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In  the  morning  made  play, 

And,  without  more  delay, 

Started  off  in  the  steam-boat  for  Belmont  next  day. 

But  scarcely  liad  he 
From  the  liarbour  got  free, 

And  left  the  Laguncs  í’or  tbc  broad  opea  sea, 

Ere  the  ’Change.and  Rialto  both  rung  with  the  news 
That  he'd  carried  off  more  than  mere  cash  from  the  Jew's. 

Though  Shylock  was  oíd, 

And,  if  rolling  in  gold, 

Was  as  ugly  a dog  as  you  ’d  wish  to  behold, 

For  few  in  his  tribe  'mongst  their  Levis  and  Moseses 
Sported  so  Jevvish  an  eye,  beard,  and  nose  as  his, 

Still,  whate'er  the  opinions  of  Ilorace,  and  somc  be, 

Your  aquilce  generate  someúmes  Columbee* 

Like  Jephthah,  as  Hamlet  savs,  he  ’d  “one  fair  daughter,” 
And  every  gallant,  who  caugíit  siglit  of  her,  thought  her 
A jewel — a gem  of  the  very  first  water ; 

A great  many  sought  her, 

Till  one  at  last  caught  her, 

And  upsetting  all  that  the  Habbis  had  tauglit  her, 

To  feelings  so  truly  reciprocal  brought  her, 

That  the  very  same  night 
Bassanio  thought  right 

To  give  all  his  oíd  friends  that  farewell  “ invite,” 

While  oíd  Shyloek  was  gone  tliere  to  feed  out  of  spite, 

On  “ wings  made  by  a tailor  ” the  damsel  took  fliglit. 

By  these  “ wings  ” I ’d  express 
A grey  dnffle  dress, 

With  brass  badge  and  muffin  cap,  made  as  by  rule 
For  an  upper  class  boy  in  the  National  School. 

Jcssy  ransack’d  the  house,  popped  her  breeks  on,  and  when  so 
Disguised,  bolted  oír  with  her  beau — one  Lorenzo, 

An  “ Unthrift,”  who  lost  not  a moment  in  whisking 
Her  into  the  boat, 

And  was  fairly  afloat 

Ere  her  Pa  had  got  rid  of  the  smell  of  the  griskin. 

Next  day,  while  oíd  Shylock  was  making  a racket, 

And  threatening  how  well  he  *d  dust  every  man’s  jacket 
Who  ’d  lielped  her  in  getting  aboard  of  the  packet, 

Bassanio  at  Belmont  was  eapering  and  prancing, 

And  bowing,  and  scraping,  and  singing,  and  dancing, 

Making  eyes  at  Miss  Portia,  and  doing  his  best 
To  perform  the  polite,  and  to  cut.  out  the  rest; 

And,  if  left  to  herself,  he,  no  doubt,  had  succeeded, 

For  noue  of  them  waltz’d  so  genteelly  as  he  did ; 

But  an  obstaele  lay, 

Of  some  weight,  in  his  way, 

The  defunct  Mr.  P.  who  was  now  turned  to  clay, 

v Ncc  imbelleni  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilas  columbam. — II o n. 
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Had  been  an  odd  man,  and  though  aJl  for  the  best  be  meant, 

Left  but  a queer  sort  of  “Last  will  and  testament,” 

Bequeathing  her  hand, 

With  her  houses  and  land, 

&c.,  from  motives  one  don’t  understand, 

As  she  rev’renced  bis  rnemory,  and  valued  bis  blessing, 

To  bim  wbo  should  turn  out  the  best  hand  at  guessing ! 

Like  a good  girl,  sbe  did 
Just  what  she  was  bid, 

In  one  of  three  caskets  her  picture  shc  bid, 

And  clapped  a conundrum  a-top  of  each  lid. 

A couple  ofPrinces,  a black  and  a white  one, 

Tried  first,  bnt  tbey  both  failed  in  cboosing  the  rigbt  one. 
Another  from  Naples,  wlio  shoed  his  own  borses  ; 

A French  Lord,  wliose  graces  might  vie  with  Count  D’Orsay's 
A young  Englisb  Barón ; a Scotch  Peer,  bis  neighbour ; 

A dull  drunken  Saxon,  all  mus  tache  and  sabré; 

AI1  followed,  and  all  had  tbeir  pains  for  their  labour. 

Bassanio  carne  last — happy  man  be  his  dolé  I 
Put  bis  eonjuring  cap  on, — considered  the  wbolc, — 

The  gold  put  aside  as 
Mere  “ hard  food  for  Midas,” 

The  silver  hade  trudge 
As  a “ palé  common  drudge 
Then  cboosing  the  little  lead  box  in  the  middle, 

Carne  plump  on  the  picture,  and  found  out  the  riddle. 

Now  you  ’re  not  such  a O oose  as  to  think,  I daré  say, 

Gcntlc  lleadcr,  that  all  tliis  was  done  in  a day, 

Any  more  than  the  dome 
Of  St.  Peter’s  at  lióme 

Was  built  in  the  same  space  of  time ; and,  in  fact, 

Whilst  Bassanio  was  doing 
His  billing  and  cooing, 

Three  months  liad  gone  by  ere  he  reacb’d  the  fifth  act ; 
Meanwhile,  that  unfortunate  bilí  beeame  due, 

Wbich  bis  Lordship  had  almost  forgot,  to  the  Jcw, 

And  Antonio  grew 
In  a deucc  of  a stew, 

For  be  could  not  cash  up,  spite  of  all  be  could  do ; 

(The  bitter  oíd  Israelite  would  not  renew,) 

What  with  contrary  winds,  storms,  and  wrecks,  and  cmbargoes 
his 

Funds  were  all  stopped,  or  gone  down  in  bis  argosies, 

None  of  the  set  having  come  into  port. 

And  Shylock’s  attorney  was  moving  the  Court, 

For  the  forfeit  supposed  to  be  set  down  in  sport. 

The  serious  news 
Of  ibis  step  of  the  Jew’s, 
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And  his  fix’d  resolution  all  terms  to  refuse, 

Gave  thc  newly-made  Bridegroom  a fit  of  “ the  Blties,” 

Especially,  too,  as  it  carne  from  the  pen 

Of  his  poor  friend  hiraself  on  the  wcdding-day, — then, 

When  the  Parson  liad  scarce  shut  his  book  up,  and  when 
The  Clerk  was  yet  uttering  thc  final  Amen. 

“ Dear  Friend,”  it  continued,  “ all  ’s  up  with  me — I 
Have  nothing  on  earth  now  to  do  but  to  die  I 
And,  as  deatli  clears  all  scorcs,  you  ’rc  no  longer  my  debtor ; 
I sliould  take  it  as  kind 
Could  yon  come — never  mind — 

If  your  love  don’t  persuade  you,  why  don’t  let  this  letter  I ” 

I hardly  need  say  this  was  scarcely  read  o’er 
Ere  a post-chaise  and  four 
Was  brought  round  to  the  door, 

And  Bassanio,  tliougli,  doubtless,  he  thouglit  it  a bore, 

Gave  his  Lady  one  kiss,  and  then  started  at  score. 

But  scarce  in  his  flight 
Had  he  got  out  of  sight, 

When  Portia,  addressing  a groom,  said,  " My  lad,  you  a 
Journey  must  take  on  the  instant  to  Padua, 

Find  out  there  Bellario,  a Doctor  of  Laws, 

Who,  like  Follett,  is  never  left  out  of  a cause, 

And  give  hím  this  note, 

Which  I Ve  hastily  wrote, 

Take  the  papers  he  ’ll  give  you — then  push  for  the  ferry 
Below,  where  I '11  meet  you — you  ’ll  do  *t  in  a wheny, 
lf  you  can’t  find  a boat  on  the  Brenta  with  sails  to  it — 

— Stay ! — bring  his  gown  too,  and  wig  with  three  tails  to  it.” 

Giovanni  (that’s  Jack) 

Brought  out  his  liack, 

Made  a bow  to  his  mistress,  then  jump'd  on  its  back, 

Put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  was  oíf  in  a crack. 

The  Signora  soon  follow’d,  herself,  taking  as  her 
Own  escort  Nerissa  her  maid,  and  Balthazar. 

***** 

“ The  Court  is  prepared,  the  Lawyers  are  met, 

The  Judges  all  ranged,  a terrible  show  1 ” 

As  Captain  Machcath  says,  and  when  one  *s  in  debt, 

The  sight  's  as  unpleasant  a one  as  I know, 

Yet  still  not  so  bad  after  all,  I suppose, 

As  if,  when  one  cannot  discharge  what  one  owes, 

They  could  bid  people  cut  oíf  one’s  toes  or  one’s  nose, 

Yet  liere,  a worse  fate, 

Stands  Antonio,  of  late 

A Merchant,  might  vie  e’en  with  Princcs  in  State, 

With  his  waistcoat  unbutton'd,  prepared  for  the  knife, 
Which,  in  taking  a pound  of  flesh,  must  take  his  life ; 

On  the  other  side  Shylock,  his  bag  on  the  fioor, 

And  three  shocking  bad  hats  on  his  head  as  before. 
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Imperturbable  stands, 

As  he  waits  their  comm antis, 

With  bis  acales  and  bis  great  snickei-snee  in  bis  hands ; 
Between  them,  cquipt  in  a wig,  gown,  and  bands, 

With  a very  smooth  face  a young  dandified  Lawyer, 
Wbose  air,  ne'crtheless,  speaks  him  quite  a top-sawyer, 
Though  bis  bopes  are  but  feeble, 

Does  bis  possible 

To  make  tbe  bard  Hebrexv  to  mercy  incline, 

And,  in  lieu  of  bis  three  tbousand  ducats  take  nine, 

Wbich  Bassanio,  for  reasons  vve  well  may  divine, 

Shows  in  so  many  bags  all  drawn  up  in  a line. 

But  vain  are  all  efforts  to  soften  him— still 
He  points  to  tbe  bond 
He  so  often  has  conn'd, 

And  says  in  plain  terms  be  ’ll  be  shot  if  he  will. 

So  tbe  dandified  Lawyer,  with  talking  grown  hoarse, 

Sa^s,  “ I can  say  no  more — let  tbe  law  take  its  course." 

Just  faney  tbe  gleam  of  the  eye  of  tbe  Jew, 

As  be  sharpen’d  bis  knife  on  tbe  solé  of  bis  slioe 
From  the  toe  to  tbe  heel, 

And  grasping  tbe  Steel, 

With  a business-like  air  was  beginning  to  feel 
Wbereabouts  be  sbould  cut,  as  a butchtir  would  veal, 

When  tbe  dandified  Judge  puts  a spoke  in  bis  wheel. 

“ Stay,  Shylock,”  says  he, 

“ Here  ’s  one  tbing — you  see 
Tbis  bond  of  yours  gives  you  bere  no  jot  of  blood  ! 

— Ibe  words  are  ‘ A pound  offlesh/ — lliat ’s  clear  as  mud- 
Slice  away,  tben,  oíd  fellow— but  mind!— ifyou  spill 
One  drop  of  bis  claret  that  rs  not  in  your  bilí, 

1 ’H  hang  you  like  Haman  ! — By' Jingo  I will  1 ” 

W'hen  apprized  of  this  flaw, 

You  never  yet  saw 

Sucb  an  awfully  mark’d  elongation  of  jaw 
As  in  Shylock,  wbo  cried,  " Plesh  nía  beart!  ish  dat  law  ? ” 
— OfF  went  his  tbree  bats, 

And  be  look’d  as  tbe  cats 

Do,  w hene ver  a mousc  has  escaped  from  their  claw. 

“ — ish  law  ? — why  tbe  tbing  won't  adrait  of  a query- 

There  *s  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 

Only  look  at  tbe  act ; 

Acto  quinto , cap : tertío,  Dogi  Falieri — 

Nay,  if,  rather  than  cut,  you  ’d  relinquisb  tbe  debt, 

The  Law,  Master  Shy,  lias  a hold  on  you  yet. 

See  Foscari’s  statutes  at  large— ‘ If  a stranger 
A citizeifs  life  shall,  with  mal  ice,  endanger, 

Tbe  whole  of  bis  property,  little  or  great. 

Símil  go,  on  conviction,  one  half  to  tbe  State, 

And  one  to  the  person  pursued  by  liis  líate ; 
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And,  not  to  create 
Any  farther  debate, 

The  Doge,  if  he  pleases,  may  cut  ofF  liis  pate. 

So  down  on  your  marrowbones,  Jew,  and  ask  mercy! 

Defendant  and  PlaintifF  are  now  wisy  wersy 

VVhat  need  to  declare 
IIow  pleased  they  all  were 
At  so  joyful  an  end  to  so  sad  an  afFair  ? 

Or  Bassanio’s  delight  at  the  turn  things  had  taken, 

His  friend  having  savcd,  to  the  letter,  his  bacon  ? 

How  Shylock  got  shaved,  and  turn’d  Christian,  though  late, 

To  save  a life-int'rest  in  half  his  estáte  ? 

How  the  dandified  Lawyer,  who  M uianaged  the  thing, 

Would  not  take  any  fee  for  his  pains  but  a ring, 

Which  Mrs.  Bassanio  had  giv’n  to  her  spouse, 

With  injunctions  to  keep  it,  on  leaving  the  house  ? 

How  when  he,  and  the  spark 
Who  appeared  as  his  clerk, 

Had  thrown  ofF  their  wigs,  and  theirgowns,  and  their  jetfcy  coats, 
There  stood  Nerissa  and  Portia  in  pettieoats  ? 

How  they  pouted  and  flouted,  and  actcd  the  cruel, 

Because  Lord  Bassanio  had  not  kept  his  jewel  ? 

How  they  scolded,  and  broke  out, 

Till,  having  their  joke  out, 

They  kissed,  and  were  friends,  and  all  blessing  and  blessed, 
Drove  home  by  the  light 
Of  a moonshiny  night, 

Like  the  one  in  which  Troilus,  the  brave  Trojan  knight, 

Sat  astride  on  a wall,  and  sigh’d  aftcr  his  Cressid  ? 

All  this,  if  ’t  were  meet, 

1 ’d  go  on  to  repeat, 

But  a story  spun  out  so  's  by  no  means  a treat. 

So,  I ’ll  merely  relate  what,  in  spite  of  the  pains 
I llave  taken  to  rummage  among  his  remains, 

No  edition  of  Shakspeare,  1 ’ve  niet  with,  contains; 

But,  if  the  account  which  I Ve  heard  be  the  true  one, 

We  shall  llave  it,  no  doubt,  before  long,  in  a new  one. 

In  an  MS.,  tlien,  sold 
For  its  full  weight  in  gold, 

And  knock’d  down  to  my  friend,  Lord  Tomnoddy,  I *m  told 
It’s  recorded  that  Jessy,  coquettish  and  vain, 

Oave  her  husband,  Lorenzo,  a good  deal  of  pain ; 

Being  mildly  rebuked,  she  levanted  again, 

Ran  away  with  a Scotehman,  and,  Crossing  the  main, 

Becauie  known  by  the  ñame  of  the  ° Flower  of  Dumblane.” 

That  Antonio,  whose  piety  caused,  as  we’ve  seen, 

Him  to  spit  upon  every  oíd  Jew's  gaberdine, 

And  whose  goodness  to  jpaint 
All  colours  were  faint, 
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Acquired  the  welbmerited  prefix  of  “ Saint,’* 

And  the  Doge,  his  admirer,  of  lionour  the  fount, 
Having  given  hiro  a patent,  and  made  him  a Count, 
He  went  over  to  England,  got  nat’ralis’d  there, 

And  espous'd  a rich  heircss  in  Hanover  Square. 

That  Shylock  carne  with  him,  no  longer  a Jew, 

But  converted,  I think  may  be  possibly  truc, 

But  that  Walpole,  as  these  self-same  papers  aver, 

By  changing  the  y in  his  ñame  int.o  er , 

Sliould  allow  him  a fictitious  surname  to  disfi  up, 

And  m Seventeen-twenty-eight  make  him  a Bishop, 

I cannot  believe— but  shall  still  think  them  two  men 
lili  sonie  snge  proves  the  fact  “ with  his  usual  acumen 


MORAL. 

From  this  tale  of  the  Bard 
It  ’s  uncommonly  liard 
Tf  an  Editor  can’t  draw  a moral. — ’Tis  clear, 

Then,— In  ev ’ry  young  wife-seeking  Bachelor’s  ear 
A maxim,  ’bove  all  otlier  stories,  this  one  drums, 

“ ^ ITCÍI  GrREEK  TO  OLD  HaKRY,  AND  STICK  TO  CONUN- 
DltüMS  ! I M 

To  new-married  Ladics  this  lesson  it  teaches, 

“ You  ’re  J no  that  far  wrong  ' in  assuming  the  breeches  ! M 

Momed  men  upon  ’Change,  and  ricli  Merchants  it  schools 
lo  look  well  to  assets— ñor  play  with  edge-tools  ! 

Last  of  all,  this  remarkable  History  shows  men, 

What  caution  they  need  when  they  dcal  with  old-clothes-men  ! 

So  bid  John  and  Mary 
To  mind  and  be  wary, 

And  never  let  one  of  them  come  down  the  are’ ! 


Tappington,  April  1. 


T.  I. 


SPECULATIONS  ON  MARRIAGE  AND  YOUNG 
LADIES. 


JJY  ALliKltT  SM1TH. 

u I do  much  wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how  mucli  another  man  is  a fool  v 
when  he  «ledicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  wíll,  after  he  hath  laughed  at  sueh  shal- 
low  follies  In  otliers,  become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love.” 

Much  Ado  nhnut  Nntliing. 

It  was  for  nurturing  tliese,  and  other  similar  sentiments,  tliat  we 
always  felt  a greater  degree  of  affection  for  Benedick  than  any  other  of 
Shakspere's  characters : his  opinions  accorded  exactly  with  our  own. 
We  only  regret  that  lie  so  lost  liimself  towards  the  termination  of  the 
play  as  to  ventura  his  happiness  in  the  vcry  barlc  he  liad  sworn  to  mis- 
trust.  But  he  was  deceived  into  taking  tliis  step,  as  well  as  Beatrice ; 
and,  if  tliey  liad  not  crouched  about  in  sumxner-houses,  playing  the 
eaves-droppers  to  intentional  discourses,  we  wager  a case  of  Iloubi- 
gant's  best  gloves  that  they  would  both  have  died  single. 

Tt  is  no  proof  that  Benedick  bccame  a firm  convert  to  matrimony, 
because  he  danced  on  his  wedding-day,  and  wrote  a sonnet  to  the  lady 
of  his  love.  The  comedy  ends,  where  all  other  merriment  does,  witli 
marriage ; and  leaves  us  to  form  our  own  opinions  as  to  wliether  the 
various  couples,  in  the  words  of  the  oíd  nnrsery  tales  te  lived  happy  to- 
gether  all  tile  rest  of  their  lives,  until  they  died."  We  only  regret,  for 
the  sake  of  holding  up  a mirror  to  soeiety  in  general,  and  matchmakers 
in  particular,  that  the  great  dramatist  did  not  add  a sequel,  and  lay 
the  period  of  the  action,  in  the  theatrieal  taste  of  the  day,  ti  ve  years 
after  his  former  production. 

A liigh  moral  feeling  has  alone  kept  us,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
from  taking  the  fatal  leap ; and  yet,  with  all  our  anti-matrimonial  pro- 
pensities,  there  is  not  a more  fervent  admirer  of  the  hcau  sexc  on  the 
face  of  the  civilized  earth.  We  never  went  to  an  evening  party  in  our 
life  but  we  returned  home  madly,  deeply,  desperately  in  love,  — not 
the  ealm,  calculating  attachment  of  a formal  courtship,  but  that  all- 
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absorbing  passion  of  four-and-twenty  hours*  duration,  which  oiilv  tbe 
powerful  auxiliarles  of  champagne,  chandeliers,  and  comcls-á-pistons 
can  produce. 

Of  course,  cvcrything  must  llave  a beginning,  except  rings,  chaos, 
and  Adelphi  overtures,  and,  par  consequencc , everybody  has  a first 
love — a hobbledehoy  kind  of  an  attachment,  all  letters  and  locks  of 
liair.  But,  as  for  clothing  a first-love  vvith  all  tliat  halo  of  undying  re- 
collection,  and  occasionul  yearning  returns  of  oíd  feelings,  as  is  common 
in  Album  poetry,  it  is  alí  nonsense.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 
t he. usual  period  of  a first-love,  our  ideas  of  future  prospects  and  com- 
patibility  of  disposition  are  rather  vague  and  indefinite.  We  fall 
in  love,  and  form  plans  of  marriage  under  the  conviction  that  our 
whole  life  is  to  be  a succession  of  Kensington  prouienades,  zoológi- 
ca! Sundays,  and  Ilanover  Square  Room  balls.  We  are,  moreover,&at 
this  period,  intensely  susceptible, — our  rough  naturc  is  the  sand-paper 
upon  which  the  match  readily  takes  light,  and  it  endures  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  combustión  of  a Congre  ve,  being  very  fierce,  and  ofshort. 
existence.  If  extinguished  suddenly,  by  throwing  coid  water  upon  it, 
of  course  there  is  a liiss  and  a sputter;  but,  if  allowed  to  wear  itself 
out — an  admirable  plan  in  all  first  attuchments — it  declines  as  gradu- 
ally  and  silently  as  a fumigating  pastille. 

If  a bachelor  escapes  being  bookcd  until  he  is  five  or  six  years  after 
age,  the  chances  are  tliat  he  will  remain  single  some  time  loñger.  He 
looks  upon  marriage  with  a more  serious  regard,  and  begins  to  think 
the  same  face  might  tire,  however  lovely  its  aspect,  if  lie  liad  nothin^ 
else  to  gaze  at  " from  morn  till  dewy  eve."  He  sees  friends  of  his  own 
age,  who  have  married  for  love,  or  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for  an 
i n come,  beginning  to  grumble  at  eacli  other,  and  their  increasing  ex- 
penditure.  This  rather  frightens  liim,  and  induces  him  to  think  it  is 
best  to  be  free,  after  all. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  agreeable  as  flirting,  and  we  look 
upon  a downright  earnest  flirt  as  a creation  of  the  first  order.  There 
is  no  trap  laid  here, — no  calculation  in  her  few  hours*  attachment, — it 
is  all  the  warm-hearted  emanation  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  She 
does  not  wonder  wliat  your  income  is,  or  whether  you  havc  any  expec- 
tatious  in  futuro,  but  prefers  you,  for  the  evening,  to  the  best  match  of 
the  season.  And,  provided  you  meet  her  on  her  own  ground,  and  with 
her  own  weapons,  and  there  are  no  unpleusant  friends  to  ask  your  “in- 
tentions,” — if  you  curry  your  philandering  too  far,  you  may  enumérate 
in  your  life-time  some  of  the  brightest  moments  allotted  to  man,  — a 
daguerrotypic  existence,  ]>roduced  by  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes ; oiily 
diinined,  to  be  sure,  by  the  wound  your  vanity  experiences  when  sh'e 
cuts  you  in  her  caprice,  and  transfers  her  love  to  another  quarter. 

Generally  speaking  a célibalaire  is  pretty  safe  when  talking  non- 
sense  to  a professed  flirt;  but  if  he  lias  not  a matrimonial  disposition, 
and  persists  in  laughing  at  love,  he  should  beware  of  boarding-houses 
as  he  would  of  hydrophobia,  and  more  especially  at  the  watering- 
nlaces ; for  they  are  a regular  system  of  bachelor  traps,  always  set  and 
baited  with  every  kind  of  feminine  vuriety : — aged  seventy-fours,  al- 
most  laid  up  in  dock,  who  occasionally  act  as  guard-ships  to  the  esta- 
blishment ; fast-sailing  privateers,  who  sometimes  hoist  the  black  flag, 
under  the  garb  of  widows  ; and  tight-built  yachts,  with  a good  figure- 
head  and  clean  run,  in  the  shape  of  demoisellcs  á maricr , forming  in 
their  ensemble  an  attractive  niaelstrom,  which  it  requires  soine  pilotage 
to  escape.  These  are  all  dangerous  craft  to  fall  in  with,  especially  the 
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last ; for  if  people  clioosc  to  leave  the  comfort  of  tlieir  homes  for  the 
ennvi  of  a sea-side  town,  it  is  evident  that  every  plan  must  be  resorted 
to  for  killing  the  time  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  they  have  so  long 
anticipated.  The  yonng  people  get  thrown  together ; they  gamble  for 
crockery,  ink-stands,  bouquet  de  la  Reine , and  German-silver  butter- 
lcnives,  at  the  library  sweepstakes,  receiving  a certain  half-crown's 
worth  of  valué  for  the  six  shillings  which  fill  the  raffle ; they  contém- 
plate the  ocean,  and  its  adopted  children,  the  bathers,  on  the  sands ; 
they  walk  together  on  the  pier  to  see  the  steamers  arrivc  and  depart, 
or  join  parties  of  pleasure  to  every  place  not  worth  seeing  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; and  finally,  whilst  strolling  together  one  fine  evening 
upon  the  cliífs,  they  are  overeóme  by  the  influence  of  the  moon,  from 
time  immemoriai  the  patroness  of  lunatics,  and  propose.  This  is.no 
rare  history : we  should  like  to  cali  the  attention  of  the  Statistical  So- 
ciety  to  a return  of  the  number  of  matches  which  liave  sprung  from  the 
casual  intimacy  of  a sea-side  boarding-house. 

Possibly  a leading  reason  which  inclines  us  to  the  determination  of 
dying  an  oíd  bachelor  is,  that  tliere  is  little  doubt  of  marriage  gradu- 
ally  becoming  an  acknowledged  mercantile  transaction.  We  think, 
before  long,  the  State  of  the  hymeneal  markets  will  be  chronicled  in 
the  newspapers,  in  conimon  with  the  other  commercial  affairs  of  the 
day,  which  our  “nation  of  shopkeepers  ” feel  such  delight  in  perusing. 
The  chief  marts  will  be  the  baíl-rooms  and  }>ublic  resorts  of  the  metro- 
polis,  together  with  the  fashionable  provincial  towns.  W e shall  read 
that  at  the  Horticultural  Féte  the  demand  for  young  ladies  was  brisk, 
and  that  dark  eyes  and  chesnut  hair  went  oíF  at  good  prices ; that  at 
Ascot  Races  little  business  was  transacted,  but  that,  upon  adjourning 

to  Lady  F 's  soirée , (a  sort  of  Tortoni’s,  whereat  to  carry  on  busi- 

ness  after  thd**great  Bourse  liad  closed,)  the  exchange  of  hearts  rose 
liigher  than  it  had  been  all  day.  Assurance  societies  will  be  established 
against  the  chance  of  dying  a spinster,  with  the  most  approved  matcli- 
making  chapetones  for  directors,  and  a capital  of  twenty  thousand 
bachelors ; and  possibly  a price-current  will  be  published  of  most  of 
the  young  men  about  town  ; and,  to  assist  the  endeavours  of  any  ca- 
valier  of  theseason,  when  London  becomes  deterted,  lists  will  be  issued 
in  imitation  of  Lloyd’s,  of  particulars  collected  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  follows : — 

MAURY-TIMB  INTELLIGENCE. 

D bal,  Sept.  24. — Arrivcd  the  Blanche  M ; the  Amic  B ; 

the  Augusta  S ; the  Louisa  A ; and  the  Anne-Eliza  C . 

Biuguton,  Oct.  7,  wind  SW. — A pink  bonnet  of  small  dimensions 
was  seen  off  the  Oíd  Steine,  and  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  Mary 

F . A small  lavender  glove  was  afterwards  picked  up  on  the 

beach,  which  strengthens  the  supposition. 

But  we  think  we  have  said  enough.  We  could  produce  more  argu- 
ments  in  favour  of  our  opiuions,  but  we  are  fearful  of  irritating  the 
young  ladies,  and  upon  our  next  entrance  into  society  encountering  the 
same  fate  from  their  liands  which  Orpheus  met  with  from  the  Thracian 
women.  One  word  more,  and  we  have  finished.  We  are  never  too 
oíd  to  repent,  and  possibly  we  might  some  day  see  reasons  to  change 
our  sentiments,  for  we  should  not  like  to  be  thought  obstinately  self- 
opinionated.  And  if  tliere  is  any  pretty  Beatrice  who  might  like  to 
try  the  experiment  of  converting  us  to  matrimony,  we  are  not  above 
conviction,  and  we  give  her  leave  to  make  the  attempt. 

vol.  xr.  2 G 
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THE  ORPHAN. 

Years  past  I was  a happy  child, 

With  spirits  light  and  frec 
T songlit  tiie  brakc  aud  coppicc  wild, 

As  roving  as  a bee. 

No  tliorn  coulcl  daunt  my  cagcr  joy, 

Nor  briar  check  my  way  ; 

No  cloud  could  dim  or  carc  alloy 
My  childhood’s  suuuy  day  ! 

Y ears  past  T was  a happy  child, 

My  little  heart  was  fiifl, 

And  horae  itself,  whcre  joys  beguil’d, 

I used  to  tliink  was  dull  ! 

I long’d  to  be  with  those  wlio  spcnt 
The  flecting  honrs  in  play  : 

And  gladly  from  my  oíd  homo  went, 
Though  tcars  prolong’d  my  stay  ! 

Years  past  I was  a happv  child, 

My  mother  lovM  me  tíicn, 

But  she  who  o’er  my  yonng  days  smilM 
Will  never  smile  again  : 

And  now  those  suns  have  clothed  her  grave 
With  flow’rs  no  wind  can  chill, 

I weep  to  think,  with  ull  I have, 

1 ain  an  oqdian  still  ! 

Years  past  1 was  a happy  child, 

A father’s  fond  carcss 
Was  ininglcd  with  reproving  mild, 

For  botli  were  meuut  to  blcss  ; 

But  he  is  gone,  and  tlius  bereft, 

Grief  scttlcs  on  my  brow, 

To  think  with  those  that  still  are  Icft 
I uin  an  oqdian  now  ! 

Gone,  gone  is  now  cach  guiding  hand 
That  letLmy  infunt  feet, 

And  sever  a is  the  househobl  baml 
One  link’d  in  bonds  so  sweet ! 

The  dark’ning  ángel  pass’d  us  not, 

Bul  linger’d  at  the  door, 

And  shadow’d  with  bis  wings  the  spot 
Now  only  known  of  yore  ! 

A few  bricf  years  a veil  hath  throwm 
O’cr  scenes  my  childhood  lovM  : 

My  heart  is  with  the  days  bygonc, 

And  cannot  be  remov’d  : 

A few  brief  years— the  hand  of  fute 
llath  broke  cach  hone  in  twain, 

Myself  and  borne  are  desoíate, 

No  more  to  meet  again  ! 

AI  y parents  ! through  tlieir  veil  of  tcars 
1 raise  these  orhs  on  high  : 

A Hay  with  hope  my  drooning  fears, 

And  hear  my  anguish’d  cry  ; 

And  if  in  yonder  borne  of  thine, 

So  sorrowless  and  fair, 

Ye  may  to  earth  once  more  incline, 

Oh,  lieed  the  orphan’s  pray’i  ! 


GUBBAWN  SEARE,  THE  1RISII  MASON ; 

OR, 

TWISTS  UrON  TWISTS,  AND  TRICES  UPON  TRICES. 

BY  P.  31‘TEAGUE. 

The  county  of  Clare,  by  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic,  against  wliose 
waves,  thundering  as  it  were  at  our  very  gates,  no  adequate  defence 
save  the  walls  of  our  iron-bouud  coast  could  avail,  is  naturally  damp, 
and  subject  to  frequent  rains.  llowever,  therefore,  we  might  urge  tlic 
tourist  to  explore  its  many  remarkable  scenes  in  the  summer  season, 
yet  when  winter  throws  a niantle  over  us,  whicli  sometimes  almost 
hides  us  in  its  folds,  I for  one  sliould  recommend  him,  provided  his 
house  is  frcc Jrom  vmolcc,  rather  to  keep  to  his  own  fi reside,  than  tempt 
our  lields  and  íloods. 

In  the  grey,  coid,  misty  atmosphere  of  a December  morning,  when 
the  hills  are  partially  covered  with  snow,  while  the  lakes  overHow 
their  bounds,  and  the  roads  are  wet  and  dreary,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  discomforts  which  meet  the  eye.  The  imperfect  thatch  of  the 
miserable  cabins  dripping  with  moisture,  the  stagnant  pools  before 
tlieir  doors,  and  the  children  half  ciad,  with  uaked  feet,  shivering  in 
the  biting  wiud, — these  are  sights  which  cause  a sickness  at  one's 
heart,  painful  to  experience,  and  difficult  to  describe.  And  yet,  with 
all  this,  how  wonderfully  adapted  are  the  minds  and  habits  of  men  to 
the  various  situations  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them  ! Let  us 
behold  the  joys  of  a farmer's  kitchen  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

The  work  of  the  day  is  finished,  the  huge  iron  pot  is  swinging  over 
a roaring  tire  of  turf,  the  “ murphies ” are  boiling,  and  a few  herrings 
may  emit  tlieir  savoury  odour  as  they  bristle  and  crackle  upon  tlie 
live  clear  embers.  The  long  deal  table  is  soon  covered  with  smoking 
potatoes,  small  cans  of  milk  are  placed  at  convenient  distances,  a little 
salt,  a keen  relish,  and  strong  appetite.  Oh ! what  a liappy  man  is 
Paddy  ! And  now  the  meal  has  been  despatched,  and  contentment 
sits  on  every  face ; the  children  iaugh  and  skip  about,  and  many  a 
joke  is  passed,  as  Nelly,  and  Biddy,  and  Kitty  (fíne  thumping  lasses) 
clear  away  the  remnants  for  the  “pigs.”  The  hcarth  is  swept  up, 
more  turf  is  heaped  upon  the  fire,  and  the  “ dudeens,”  are  primed, 
nay  loaded  with  tobáceo. 

Now  then  the  fun  begins,*— the  wit,  the  tale,  the  gossip ; and  at 
times,  if  you  are  in  fortune’s  way,  you  may  chance  to  hear  an  oíd  Irish 
story,  as  I did  not  long  since,  as  upon  a dark  night  calling,  in  my  way 
homewards,  on  a worthy  neighbour  to  take  shelter,  I recognisecí  some 
of  my  humble  friends,  Jemmy  Rooney,  Billy  Carmody,  and  Rody 
Clune,  who  liad  no  doubt  been  equally  attractcd  by  the  blaze  of  honest 
Tim  M'Namara's  kitchen  tire.  The  usual  salutations  over,  and  “ his 
honour’s ” great-coat  liung  up  to  dry,  I was  placed  on  a comfortable 
chair  in  the  warmest  comer. 

“ Well,  Tim,  I have  interrupted  something . Now  don’t  stand  on 
ceremony.  You  know  me,  I hope,  too  well  for  that.  What  was  there 
going  on  ? Was  it  a story  ? ” 

“ Why,  your  honour,”  replied  Tim,  “ it  was  not  quite  that.  We  were 
just  spaking  of  them  quare  ould  ruñes,  them  round  iowers,  yer  lionour. 
An'  isn't  it  strange  no  one  can  tell  who  built  them  ? ” 
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“ Very,"  said  I.  “ Have  you  no  surmise  yourself,  or  opinión  of 
your  own  about  them,  frorn  what  you  have  heard  ? ** 

“ Not  mucli  indeed  I ever  hcerd,  yer  honour ; only  we  tliink  it  '$ 
likely  the  Gubbawn  Seare  liad  a liand  in  some  of  them  ; an*  the  chil- 
der  wor  coaxing  Kody  to  tell  a story  about  him.  But  it  *s  an  onlcl 
thing  intirely,  an*  we  needn*t  botlier  yer  honour  with  it  to-night,** 

“ Oh  ! if  tliat  's  all,  be  ussured  notliing  will  please  me  better  than  to 
licar  it." 

“ Well,  then,"  said  Rody,  “In  tliim  ould  times,  I believe  whin  the 
round  towers  was  buildin',  there  was  a masón  ; an*  if  there  was,  he 
was  as  fine  a masón  as  ever  lived,  or  ever  will  again ; un  indeed,  yer 
honour,  signs  an  the  round  towers,  if  he  built  them ; for  there  *s  no 
mason-work  to  aiqual  what  's  an  thini,  in  regard  to  strintli  anJ  standin'. 
Well,  that  was  the  man  tliat  liad  the  shnug  house  over  his  head,  you 
may  be  sure,  an*  fields,  an  all  convey manees ; but  myself  doesn*t  know 
whereabouts  he  lived,  only  it  was  three  or  four  days*  journey  on  foot 
from  where  the  King  of  Munsther  kep'  his  coourt.  He  liad  been 
married,  but  his  wife  was  dead,  an*  he  had  only  one  son,  an*  proud  he 
was  out  of  him,  you  may  depind.  Well,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Gub- 
bawn, that  he  was  not  only  the  best  masón  in  all  the  world,  but  along 
with  that,  sir,  he  was  the  know'nest  an*  the  greatest  hand  at  plans,  an* 
all  soarts  of  contlirivances,  an*  able  for  every  one ; an’  no  one  could 
ever  boast  that  they  had  ever  gained  any  advantage  over  him*9 

“ Then  I suppose,  Rody,**  said  I,  “ that,  with  all  this  cleverness  of 
the  father,  the  son  must  have  been  as  wise  as  he  was  himself,  or  may 
be  wiser  ? *' 

“ Why,  to  be  sure,  so  one  'ud  imagine ; but  it  was  long  from  him  to 
be  as  great  that  way  as  his  father,  and  that  the  father  knewn  riglit 
well ; for  he  was  always  trying  to  make  liim  sinsible,  an*  letting  him 
inside  his  skaymcs  ; but  the  son  was  bashful,  an*  miglity  innishent,  an* 
that  sometimes  vexsht  the  Gubbawn , So  he  raeked  his  brains  day  an* 
night  to  find  out  some  way  or  other  to  make  him  knowin' ; an'  at  last 
one  morning  he  kem  to  be  determined  in  his  mind,  that  nothing  would 
do  him  so  much  good,  or  put  smse  so  well  intohis  head,  as  a fine  clever 
young  woman  av  a wife,  if  he  could  only  meet  one  to  his  mind.  Wlien 
the  Gubbawn  had  one  of  his  plans  laid,  sorra  long  was  he  in  bringing 
it  out  fair  an'  aisy  ; so  that  very  morning  he  called  his  son  to  him,  an’ 
ses  he,  e Boufun/  ses  he,  f get  rcady/  ses  he,  c an*  come  out  into  the 
field  wid  me,'  ses  he,  € an*  bring  a sharp  knife  wid  you,*  ses-  he,  e for 
I’ve  a skayme  in  my  head  that  *11  put  life  in  yer  heart / ses  he.  So  the 
son  wint  straight  to  the  cupboard,  an*  tule  a fine  new  carving-knife, 
an*  sharpened  it  as  sharp  as  a rayzshor,  an*  did  as  he  was  tould ; an*  if 
he  did,  whin  they  got  into  the  field,  the  father  desired  him  to  catch 
one  of  the  sheep,  an'  so  lie  did  in  no  time  ! an'  shortly  the  Gubbawn 
shtuck  the  knife  in  lier  neck,  an*  fell  to  shkinning  her,  signs  an  the 
spring  was  near  hand  ; an*  the  fieece  was  as  wliite  as  snow,  an*  fine 
an*  long." 4Í  Well,  I wonder  what  he  did  that  for,  Rody  ? '* 

“ Aisy  a minnit,  yer  honour.  When  the  Gubbawn  had  skinned  the 
sheep,  and  brouglit  this  beautiful  fine  fieece  into  the  house,  and  set- 
tled  it  nicely  upon  the  table,  he  put  his  arms  round  his  son's  neck, 
(for  he  was  ever  an*  always  the  kindest  of  fathers  to  him,)  and  with 
the  tear  in  his  eye  he  spoke  to  him  ; and  ses  he  to  Boofun,  fNow, 
Boofun,*  says  he,  ‘ aviek  maehrce , you  wor  always  an'  ever  the  good 
boy  av  a son  to  me,  only  I never  could  get  you  to  understand  the  coorse 
of  the  world,'  ses  he,  f as  well  as  I could  wish,’  ses  he.  ‘ Rut,  nabock - 
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lish  ! niver  a doubt  but  you  '11  be  up  lo  the  turns  yit;  so  don’t  lose  yer 
courage,  Boofun/  ses  be,  ‘ an'  do  as  I desire  yon/  ses  he ; ‘ and  mind 
this,  if  you  don’t/  ses  be,  ‘ be  my  trowle  and  hammer/  ses  he,  — ‘and 
you  know  rigbt  well  I never  bruk  that  oatb/  ses  lie, — * never  cali  the 
G ubbawn  Seare  yer  fatber  again/ses  be,  ‘the  longest  day  you  have  to 
live/  ses  be.  ‘ Now,  attend  to  me.  Do  you  see  this  sheep-skin  ? ’ ses 
be. — ‘ I do,  indeed,  father ; wby  wouldn't  I,  and  it  before  my  two 
eyes  ? 9 ses  Boofun,  as  innocen t as  a ehild.  — ‘Well,  now,  Boofun,  you 
must  take  it  up,  ai/  throw  it  over  yer  arm,  or  on  yer  sboulder,  or  any 
way  you  like ; an  you  must  set  out  upon  your  Ihravels , ai/  never  turn 
baclc  borne  till  you  lind  some  one  that  will  give  you  your  skin  back , 
and  the  pnce  oj  your  slikin  into  the  hargain.’ 

" ‘ O-bud-anVage,  fatber ! ’ ses  poor  Boofun  ; ' I ’m  a fool,  fatber,  mc- 
self,  to  be  sure/  ses  he,  'an*  not  one  o'  me  ’ud  do  sucli  a simple  thing 
as  that  same / ses  he ; ‘ and  I think,  fatber,  begging  your  pardon/  ses 
he,  * you  must  be  asthray  yerself,  to  be  thinking  the  likes/  ses  be. 

“‘Hould  yer  tongue  now,  Boofun/  ses  the  father,  ‘and  be  aff/  ses 
be,  ‘you  natkral / ses  he.  ‘ What  do  you  know  about  it  at  all  ? 9 ses 
lie.  ‘ Be  aff  at  ivanst ; and  liere 9 (giving  him  liis  purse,)  ‘ bere  's 
‘ cost.'  enough  for  the  road/  ses  he ; fan  remember  every  word  1 tould 
you/  ses  be  ; and  so  poor  Boofun,  sir,  who  knew  well  enough  that  his 
father  couldn’t  be  thrijled  with,  was  obliged  to  throw  the  sheep-skin 
over  bis  sboulder,  and  lave  tlie  house.  When  be  liad  walked  two  or 
three  miles,  a friend  of  his  and  bis  father ’s  overtook  him,  that  was  a 
very  kind-hearted,  honest  man ; ai/  ses  he  to  Boofun,  f Boofun/  ses 
he,  ‘ maybe  that  sheep-skin's  too  beavy  for  you,’  ses  he  ; ‘ let  me  carry 
it  for  you  a piece/  ses  be;  but  Boofun  couldr/t  part  with  it. — ‘Well/ 
ses  the  honest  man,  ‘ are  you  goii/  to  sell  it  ? 9 ses  he.  — < Muslia  faix  ! 
that  ’s  more  tlmn  I can  tell  you,  Corney/  ses  Boofun,  ‘ and  I know 
you  won't  buy  it,  for,  by  the  way  I ’m  to  sell  it,  it  will  be  a dear  bar- 
gain/  ses  he.  f The  G ubbawn  told  me  this  very  morning  never  to  cali 
him  fatber  again  if  I didn*t  sell  the  sheep-skin,  and  bring  back  th eprice 
of  the  sheep-skin,  an'  the  slikin  bcsides?’  — * O tunder  and  turf!  * ses 
Corney,  ‘ai/  was  that  what  the  Gubbawn  towld  you?' — ‘Everv 
word/  ses  poor  Boofun,  ‘ai/  devil  a lie  I ’m  telling  ye/ — ‘O  thin,  my 
dear  boy,  I pity  you/  ses  Corney  ; ‘ for,  wouldn't  that  be  robbery  ? * — 
And  with  these  words,  Boofun  and  Corney  partcd.  Boofun,  though, 
sorrowful  enough. 

fí  Well,  sir,  lie  walked  on  a great  many  miles,  an*  kem  into  a beauti- 
ful  fine  counthry ; an'  what  sliouldhe  see  before  him  but  agrand  lake, 
all  surrounded  with  threes  ; an'  if  be  did,  yer  bonour,  he  sat  himself 
down  upon  a stone  torest  himself,  an*  look  at  the  wather-fowls  schwim- 
ming  about,  and  the  throuts  lepping  up  at  the  Jlies.  ‘ Be  all  that  ’s 
lovely  ! * ses  Boofun  to  himself,  ‘ an’  isn’t  this  a mighty  nate  place  in- 
tirely  ? ' and  be  bardly  spoke  the  words,  when  be  heard  something  in 
the  wather,  cióse  undher  bis  two  eyes ; an’  wliat  sbould  be  see  but  a 
beautiful  fine  young  woman  standin’  all  alone  by  bersilf  on  the  shore 
av  the  lake,  ai/  she  up  to  her  purty  knees,  wasliing  some  iligan t 
fieeces  of  the  finest  wool.  Wbin  she  liad  washed  all  the  fleeces,  and 
laid  tbein  on  the  slitones  to  drain,  she  tied  up  her  long  hair,  an'  as  she 
lifted  up  her  liead,  who  sbould  she  see  but  Boofun  looking  at  her,  as 
airnest  as  a setter  at  a pattheredge  ; and  it  ’s  well  they  didn’t  look  at 
one  another  till  darle ; but  she  wasn’t  one  of  thirn  sort,  but  a cute,  sin- 
sibie  girl,  that  always  hncnm  what  she  was  about ; and,  seein’  him  a 
line  modest  young  man,  was  by  no  manes  in  dread,  or  inclined  to  be 
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uncivil;  so,  as  he  ’d  got  up  and  was  coming  to  her,  she  thrcwn  a cheer - 
ful  ¡flanee  i uto  her  eje,  whicli  inadeliim  bold  enough  to  say,  ‘God  bless 
vourwork,  Miss  i ' — 4 Thank  ye  k indi  y,  sir,'  ses  she.  — ‘ *Tis  yerself 
that  ’s  not  idle  this  afternoon,*  ses  Boofun.  e Agrah,  what  beautiful 
wool!  I*  ve  a fleece  here  meself,  an'  1 thought  it  good ; but  yours 
bates  it  intirely.  I 'm  thravelling  over  the  counthry  for  many  a lono- 
mile,  wanting  to  sell  it ; an*  my  father  will  never  let  me  see  his  face 
again  if  I dont  sell  it;  but,  oh  voh!  neither  you  ñor  auy  one  else  will 
buy  it ! * — 4 Why,  that  must  be  a curious  fleece  if  nobody  can  buy  it, 
sir,‘  ses  she.  — ‘ What  may  be  the  price  ? I have  here  but  eleven  me- 
sclf,  an’  I 'd  be  glad  to  parchase  yours,  for  it  would  just  match  mine; 
and,  between  ourselves,  sir,  I really  hud  the  dozen,'  ses  she ; ‘ but  í 
kept  one  back  to  buy  ribands  some  time  ago,  an  I 'd  be  happy  to  make 
it  up  now,'  ses  she,  * for  fear  my  father  id  be  angry,*  ses  she.^— ‘ Well/ 
ses  Boofun,  ‘ sure  I 'd  sell  it  to  you  for  littlc  or  nothiug/  ses  he.  ‘ But 
what  good  nd  that  be  to  you , when  I can  niver  set  foot  homo  again  till 
I can  bring  this  very  shkin  back,  an"  the  price  av  it ; an*  liow  am  I to 
do  that y jewel,  I can't  tell ; however,  I *m  sure  you  7/  have  íiotliin^  to 
do  with  me/ — f What  71  ye  take  for  the  slikin  ?'  ses  she. — ‘ Oh,  very 

little,  you  may  depend,  — only  so  much,'  (mentioning  u small  sum.) 

‘ Well ! I '11  give  you  that  much,  an*  welcome ; an'  whisper, — are  you 
the  son  of  the  Gubbawn  Scarc  ? f I am,  asthora ! but,  liow  could  'you 
tell  that  ? ' — ‘ Because/  ses  she,  ‘ I 'm  sure  no  man  but  his  own  four 
bones  could  think  av  such  a plan  as  that,'  ses  she,  c simple  as  it  is,'  ses 
she.  f Iland  me  the  shkin.' — So  Boofun  gave  it  -toher,  though  still  in 
some  fear.  But  she  didn’t  keep  him  long  in  dread  of  foul  play,  for  she 
out  wid  a sharp  knife,  an'  stripped  every  bit  of  the  wool  atf  in  a twin- 
kle;  and,  f Here  now,*  ses  she,  4 liere 's  yer  shkin  back,  and  have  the 

nrice  of  it/  ses  she,  handing  him  themoney  and  the  shkin  ! cO  Moveil - 

tcagrah  thu,  liaimuni  ban,*—  my  thousand  tlianks,  íair  lady!  you  have 
saved  my  life ; and  though  I should  never,  were  I to  live  a thousand 
years,  think  of  this,  yet  you  have  settled  all  wid  one  word  ! ' 

" So,  sir,  with  a great  dale  more  talk,  an  some  av  id,  as  I heerd 
since,  sweet  enough,  he  rail  away  aff  towards  lióme,  hoppin',  skippin', 
an*  jumpin',  aiqual  to  a young  goat  that  was  just  loosed  from  the  spancels! 

“ It  was  only  the  second  day,  when  poor  Boofun  ruz  the  laten  of  his 
father's  dure ; au'  what  was  the  Gubbawn's  delight,  sir,  when  Boofun, 
loosing  his  coat,  showed  him  his  own  sheep-skin  back  again,  only  with - 
out  the  wool;  an'  then,  like  an  honest  boy  as  he  ever  an'  always  was, 
counted  out  every  halfpenny  he  got  for  the  wool,  an*  the  change  out  av 
the  money  for  the  journey.  f Here,  father,'  lie  ses,  ‘take  it  all,'  ses 
he.  1 Oh!  my  blessings  an  you,  my  son!'  ses  the  Gubbawn.  ‘An* 
now,  Boofun/  ses  he,  4 dont,  as  you  love  me,'  ses  he,  'deny  me  what 
I 11  ask,  ses  he,  e but  tell  me  the  thruth , ses  he.  fI  know,  an*  you 
needn't  tell  me,  it  was  nono  but  a wcmian  thought  av  that  plan  of 
shfcinning  the  shkin , ses  he  ,*  for  the  devil  a man  in  Ireland  except  me- 
self would  know  it/ — c Faix,  then,  an’  so  she  said  hersilf ! ' ses  Boofun, 
quite  nathral.  ‘Hah  ! now,  see  how  well  I knewn  it  was  a she!  ' ses 
the  Gubbawn.  4 Au'  whisper,  Boofun,  yer  sowl ! was  she  young  or 
ould?  for  the  ould  ones  are  cute  enough ; but  that  's  not  what ’s 
wanted  all  out / ses  he,  c in  the  prisinl  case / ses  he. — 4 Why,  then,  in- 
deed,  father,’  ses  Boofun,  ‘she  was  young,  an*  handsome  too,  an'rich 
besides.’ — 4 Why,  tliin,  be  my  trowle  an*  hammer  I yer  the  thruth  av  a 
* Written  here  as  pronounced  in  Clare, 
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good  boy , Boofun,  an'  that  's  yer  ñame/  ses  he.  * Best  yerself  now,  an’ 
ate  an  dhrink  tlie  best,  an*  take  the  long  shleep  to-night/  ses  lie,  'an 
be  aff  wid  the  firsht  cock  ba?vl  in  the  mornin’/  ses  he  ; ' an’  take  the 
cheshnut  horse,  an'  put  on  yer  best  Sunday  clothes/  ses  lie,  ' an'  the 
nqw  liat,  an'  make  aíf  to  her  straight  a-head,  an"  bring  her  lióme. 
She'll  come  wid  you,  I’ll  engage/  ses  he;  * an'  if  ste  don’t,  worse 
than  lose  we  caríl / ses  he. 

''  So  long  before  daylight  the  Gubbawn  was  up  feeding  an'  brusliin' 
the  horse,  while  Boofun  got  his  breakfast,  an'  away  wid  him.  An  not 
many  hours  he  was  an  the  road,  an'  who  should  he  meet  but  the  very 
young  lady  all  he  hersilf  \ an’  beatitiful  slie  was,  an’  the  birds  singin' 
in  the  threeSy  an'  the  mornin'  sun  in  her  eye, — be  r'ason  of  which,  an’ 
the  new  clothes,  an'  the  horse,  she  didn't  know  him  at  Jírsl ; but  soon 
she  did,  I ’ll  engage ! an'  'twas  liard  to  say  which  of  their  checks  mor 
reddesl  l/iin.  So  wlien  she  tould  him  she  was  goin’  to  the  market,  he 
turned  back  wid  her,  an'  musha  faix  ! ineself  doesn't  know  what  hap- 
pened  betune  thein  ; but  she  agrecd  to  gct  up  behind  him.  Whin  he 
liad  her  up,  he  purtended  to  make  the  horse  kick  a tlirifle,  which  med 
lier  i'row  her  arm  round  him;  an’  so  they  wint  an  a good  piece,  getting 
better  plased  wid  one  another  every  minnet ; an'  whin  they  kem  to 
the  turn  l'ading  to  the  market,  ' Now,  if  that  ’s  your  road/  ses  she, 
' this  is  mine.  Le t me  aff/  ses  she,  'directly/  ses  she;  but  the  last 
word  kem  ont  very  slow. — c Oh,  no  1 ' ses  Boofun.  ' IIow  in  the  world 
cud  I parí  you  yet,  jewel  ? ' ses  he.  ' Sure,  as  you  kem  at  all,  you  must 
come  lióme  wid  me  nom  an’  see  the  Gubbawn,  that  *s  dyin'  to  see  you , 
an'  it  ’s  only  a slitep / ses  he. 

“ Well,  you  'd  think  the  Gubbawn  kncwn  it  all, — an*  may  be  he  did  ; 
for  many  's  the  man  said  he  cotild  foretell.  There  was  the  house,  all 
beautiful,  an'  mighty  nate  entirely,  an*  a most  iligant  dinner  laid  on 
the  table ; there  was  a fine  party  of  the  Gubbawn's  friends,  an'  the 
most  rishpictable  nv  people  to  the  dinner ; an’  lashin’s  an ’ lavin*s  av 
wine  an*  whishkey,  and  everything  that  was  good. 

“ So,  to  make  a long  story  sliort,  (for  it  was  a longer  business  than 
the  Gubbawn  thought,  by  r'ason  of  the  girl's  sinse  an  cuteness,)  she 
agrecd  to  lave  her  fatlier,  an'  lands,  an'  family,  all  for  the  love  of  Boo- 
fun, an'  no  wonder ; and  in  a few  days  they  were  married,  an'  a great 
weddin'  they  liad. 

“ At  this  time  news  was  brought  to  the  Gubbawn  that  the  King  of 
Mnnsther  was  in  want  of  masons  to  finish  u fine  palace  he  was  building ; 
an'  so,  liaving  no  jobs  in  hand,  an’  wishing  to  show  Boofun  liow  other 
masons  worked,  au'  also— an'  what  harrn  ? — to  make  some  money,  and 
give  his  son  experience  in  the  world,  he  ses  to  him  one  day,  ' Boofun, 
my  son,  I 've  heerd  of  a fine  job/  ses  he,  * from  the  King  of  Munsthcr/ 
ses  he ; 'an'  we’ll  walk  it  in  tliree  or  four  days  ; an*  so  make  yerself 
ready/  ses  he,  ' an’  we  ’ll  be  aff  to-morrow  mornin'/  ses  he.  So  Boofun 
got  everything  ready  directly  ; an'  the  very  next.  morning  away  wint 
father  an*  son  wid  their  tools  an'  wallets.  An'  whin  they  'd  got  two  or 
three  miles  on  the  road,  an’  the  Gubbawn  obsarv’d  how  quite  an'  down- 
cast  his  son  was,  by  r'ason  o'  partin’  from  the  young  wife,  he  thought 
of  one  of  his  mérry  skames,  ‘An’/ ses  he  to 'Boofun,  ses  he,  ' how 
many  miles  is  't  to  the  big  town  ? ’ — c By'ne  Gad  1'  ses  Boofun,  ' meself 
doesn't  know  to  a mile,  but  I 'm  sure  it  's  Itvinty — ' Well/  ses  the 
Gubbawn,  'every  step  av  that  we  must  tliravel/  ses  he,  'before  we 
can  get  hite  or  sup,’  ses  lie.  'An  there  ’s  a way  of  short'ning  our  road/ 
ses  lie,  ' an’  it  's  yerself  must  shorten  it/  ses  he, — ' O Bud-an-age,  fa- 
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ther ! * ses  Boofun,  * how  can  I do  that  ? Sure  the  world  knows  (he 
distanc.c , an’  devil  a short  cut  at  all  do  I know,’  ses  lie. — ‘ Well,  thin, 
you  fool,  go  back  agen,  an*  stay  at  home  wid  yer  wife ; for  you  ’re  not 
fit  to  tliravel  with  me / ses  lie.  So  poor  Boofun  was  obliged  to  go 
back  all  the  ways,  an’  whin  liis  wife  saw  liim,  she  rail  out  to  kiss  liim. 
‘ But  what  *s  the  matter  ? ’ says  she,  e an*  what  ’s  brought  you  back  so 
soon  ? Has  anv thing  happened  yer  fatlier  ? — tell  me  quick.’  — f Oh, 
thin,  tliere  is  ! ’ said  Boofun.  c I've  left  the  Gubbawn  displeased  an' 
angry  that  I couldn't  tell  him  how  to  shorten  the  road  to  the  big  town. 
How  can  I make  the  road  different?  ’ ses  he. — c Wait  awhile,  my  dar- 
lin’,  an  I think  I *11  tell  you  that / ses  the  wife.  ' Take  my  advice,  an’ 
run  back  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  begin  to  tell  him  one  qf  your  funny 
¿loriar,  an’  go  on  wid  ’em,  an’  I ’ll  engage  you’ll  plaise  him  well,  an’ 
shorten  the  road  that  way / ses  she. — * I see  it  all  now/  ses  Boofun, 
starting  off  wid  the  speed  of  a young  greyhound ; an’  tliere  was  the 
Gubbawn  sitting  on  a bank  be  the  road-side,  drawing  lines,  an’  crasses, 
an’  thriangles  with  his  shtick  in  the  dusht  ; an’  glad  enough  was  he  to 
see  his  son  back,  and  still  better  satisfied  wlien  he  tould  him  how  his 
wife  thought  the  road  might  be  shor tened ; an*  was  forced  to  stop  an’ 
hold  his  sides  when  Boofun  tould  him  the  story  about  ' the  little  tailor 
that  grewn  mad  wid  dhrinkin',  and  jumped  down  the  chímney  with 
his  goose  in  his  hand,  an*  played  football  wid  the  cabbage  in  the  pot, 
an’  bruk  all  the  glass  in  the  Windows,  ’till  he  made  a lióle  big  enough 
to  throw  the  house  tlirough  it/  And  so,  be  gorra  ! what  was  the  hun- 
dred  or  the  two  hundred  miles  thin,  yer  liononr  ? An*  isn’t  that  a 
good  way  to  shorten  the  road  ? ” 

"Upon  my  word,  tliere  never  was  a better,  Rody  ; and  I daré  say 
the  Gubbawn  was  more  and  more  pleased  with  his  daughter-in-law,”  I 
said. 

u Exactly  so,  yer  lionour ; tliis  was  one  of  his  skaymes  to  tliry  her, 
and  your  honour  ’ll  soon  see  how  it  was.  An’  in  the  coorse  of  three 
days,  by  the  help  of  the  road  short’ner,  they  kem  to  the  very  place 
where  tlie  King  of  Munstlier  was  building  his  fine  big  palace.  Well, 
it  was  just  dinner-time  when  they  got  up  to  the  place,  and  all  the 
workmen  left  off  at  the  first  pulí  of  the  bell,  an’  the  shteward  of  the 
works  as  ayger  to  go  as  the  men,  by  r’ason  of  the  hunger  fordinner. 
So  the  Gubbawn  and  his  son  walked  up  to  the  shteward,  an’  without 
letting  an  who  they  wor,  the  Gubbawn  made  his  how,  and  axed  him 
for  some  work. 

“ c By’ne  Gad  ! ’ ses  the  shteward,  ( you  ’re  in  a great  hurry,’  ses  he ; 
s an’  so,  as  that  is  the  case,  here,’  ses  he,  (beginning  to  laugh  at  them, 
an’  making  game  of  the  Gubbawn,)  'here,  now,  work  away  at  this 
slitone  as  soon  as  you  piase,  an’  have  a cat  made  out  of  it  whin  I come 
back,’  ses  he,  ' wid  two  tails,’  ses  he,  ' an’  whislikers,’  ses  he,  and  he 
run  in  to  dinner  langhin’. 

Now  the  stone  was  good,  an*  a fine  block  it  was,  an'  the  Gubbawn 
an*  his  son  pult  aff  tlieir  coats,  an’  set  to  work,  an’  never  stopp’d  till 
they'd  a fine  large  iligant  cat  carved  out,  quite  surprisin’,  wid  two 
noble  fine  tails ! 

“ An'  afther  that,  who  sliould  come  out  but  the  King  o’  Munstlier 
himsilf,  wid  his  gold  crown  on  the  top  of  his  liead  I Ají’  whin  he  seen 
the  catan'  two  tails,  he  began  to  look  at  the  two  men  that  done  it,  an* 
never  stopp'd  praisin'  thim.  1 An’,  ses  he  to  the  shteward,  (that  hadn’t 
a word  to  say,)  * you  shcoundrel ! ’ ses  he,  f so  tliese  are  the  two  lionest 
men  I seen  you  make  game  av,  an'  they  ’ve  done  more  work  while  you 
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wor  stuffin*  yer  belly  tlian  you  would  do  in  twinty  years/  ses  he.  ^An’ 
now/  ses  the  King  of  Muñsther,  f getont  o*  that,  you  blackguard  ! * 
ses  he,  1 an'  make  way  for  yer  betthers/  ses  he ; c for  only  une  man  in 
all  Ireland  could  do  the  likes  of  that / ses  he*  e an'  that  's  the  very  man 
will  shute  me/  ses  he.  An’  thin  the  King  went  up  cióse  to  the 
Gubbawn,  an*  looking  him  plump  an*  full  in  the  face,  * Yer  the  devil 
himsilf,  or  the  Gubbawn  Skabe  ! ' ses  he.  So  av  coorse  the  Gubbawn 
couldn't  den  y it ; an'  the  King  put  him  at  the  very  head  over  all  his 
works,  an*  Boofun  next  undher  him. 

“ So,  sir,  now  the  King  liad  such  a man  in  the  Gubbawn,  ses  he  (to 
himsilf),  e By'ne  Gad  1 this  is  great  luck  for  me  all  out ; an*  1 11  llave 
the  grandest  palace  in  the  whoíe  world/  ses  he ; ‘ an'  1 11  take  care  no 
one  else  sliall  match  it/  ses  he ; c for  that  wouldn't  answer  me  at  all  1 ' 
ses  he.  An'  so,  sir,  bein'  a terrible  man  for  bis  own  way,  an'  not  per- 
tickler  how  he  got  it,  what  do.  you  think,  sir  ? — but  yer  lionour  11  never 
guess  it ! Well,  sir,  he  made  up  his  mind  lo  kill  the  Gubbawn , whin 
the  palace  was  Jinished,  for  f car  he  might  go  ajf'  an  build  a grandor 
one  for  the  King  of  Ulsther , that  was  advertising  for  conthracts  ! ! 9 
“ Well,  yer  honour,  the  palace  grewn  bigger  an'  bigger,  an'  finer  an' 
finer  every  day,  an'  the  King  was  so  pleased,  he  doubled  the  Gubbawn's 
wages,  an'  Boofun's  too,  an'  ordhered  'em  more  an'  more  to  ate  an' 
dlirink,  an'  at  last  it  was  nigh  hand  complate;  an'  thin,  wan  day,  the 
King  gev'  ordhers  that  the  Gubbawn  an'  his  son  should  be  watched, 
an'  not  let  go.  But,  by  good  luck,  or  may  be  it  was  the  girl's  own 
cuteness,  the  man's  daughter  to  whorn  the  order  was  given,  was  be- 
hind  the  dure  av  a closet  all  the  time,  an*  she  lieerd  'em  laying  tlieir 
plans,  an'  how  the  Gubbawn  an'  his  son  wor  to  be  killed,  an'  they  fast 
asleep  in  tlieir  bed,  an'  all  for  fear'd  they  'd  set  aff  wid  themselves,  an* 
go  to  the  King  of  Ulsther ! And  this  man's  daughter  was  miglity  fond 
of  the  Gubbawn,  that  tule  such  pains  wid  a room  she  was  to  live  in ; 
an*  she  was  still  fonder  of  Boofun  an*  his  road  shorVners  that  he  tould 
her  all  about ; an'  yet,  an9  for  all  that , she  wouldn't  venture  a word, 
by  r'iison  of  the  people  watching.  But,  my  hand  t’  ye,  what  's  a hnn - 
dred  walchcs  to  a woman  ? So,  sir,  to  be  sure,  she  had  her  plan  all 
lixed  in  no  time ; an'  whin  the  Gubbawn  an'  his  son  kem  in  to  dinner, 
hungry  enongh,  an'  they  seen  the  fine  pot  an  the  fire,  ‘Well/  ses 
the  Gubbawn  to  the  girl,  ‘ is  dinner  ready  ? ' — ‘ Oh  ! quite  ready/  ses 
she. — ‘ Yer  weleome  lióme/  ses  she ; c but  it  's  a poor  dinner  I liave  for 
ye  to-day,'  ses  she.  * Only  p'tshaties*  an'  eggs/  ses  she. — * W ell ! an’ 
tliein  same  's  good/  ses  he.  ‘ Did  you  never  liear  the  ould  sayin', 
u Whin  all.  fruit  fails,  weleome  hatvs?  " ' ses  he,  (for  he  'd  ever  an'  al- 
ways  a pleasant  joke.)  1 But,  what  's  this  ? ' ses  he,  whin  the  poor  girl 
tlirewn  out  the  p'tshaties  an  the  table,  — ‘how's  this?  ' ses  he,  ‘that 
there  's  so  many  raw  ones  among  'em  ? ' ses  he.  — ‘ Oh/  ses  the  girl, 
Tgivin*  the  Gubbawn  a look})  cif  you  9ll  stop  hete / ses  she,  c you  musí 
ne  safis/ied  lo  havefem  raw  an9  bo\led,for  that  9s  the  way  they  9 re  güín9  9 
— ‘ Oh,  very  well ! ' ses  the  Gubbawn  (quite  aisv).  — 4 Be  my  trowle 
an'  hammer ! * ses  the  Gubbawn  (to  himself,)  ‘ it's  time  now  for  us  to 
be  aff,'  ses  he ; an*  whin  they  got  outside  he  made  his  mind  knewn  to 

Íioor  Boofun,  that  never  would  liave  guessed.  f But,  never  fear/  ses 
le.  * They  ’ll  get  me  into  none  of  ther  tliraps9  ses  he;  ' 1 ’m  too  ould 

• Some  «loubt  nmy  possibly  occur  to  tbc  lcarncd  reatler  whether  anvof  the  King 
of  Munster's  subjeets  ever  saw  a potato  ? Uody  settlefi  the  inuttei’  by  aflininng 
that  Noah  Baved  a large  qiiantity  ol*  sced  potatoes  in  the  ark  ! 
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a raí/  ses  lie ; ‘ an'  I 11  be  even  wid  ’cm/  scs  lie,  < and  let  thim  know 
who  tlier  d’aling  wid/  ses  lie. 

“ Well,  yer  honour,  next  mornin'  after,  whin  the  King  was  np  in 
liis  room,  thransactin  bushiness , the  Gubbawn  kem,  and  seut  up  word 
thatlie  would  be  glad  to  see  his  majesthy  about  sometbing  tliat  was 
wanted  for  tbe  palace.  Now,  the  Gubbawn,  sir,  was  always  welkim  ; 
ai/  it  was  only  because  be  did  tbe  King’s  business  too  well  tbat  be  was 
goin'  to  kill  bim.  And  when  he  was  admitted,  ‘ Well/  ses  the  King, 
ses  he,  ‘are  yon  come  to  tell  me  my  palace  is  finislit?  ' ses  be ; ‘ or 
wbat  is  it  you  want  witb  me  at  all?  * ses  be  (mighty  grand).  — ‘ Why, 
thin,  piase  yer  majestliy/  scs  tbe  Gubbawn,  ‘ in  regard  to  yer  majcstby's 
palace,'  ses  he,  ‘ it  is  not  to  say  quite  complately  turned  out  av  my 
handyet / ses  be;  butit  won't  be  long  in  tbe Jinish  whin  wanst  I llave 
my  insthrument / — ‘ Howld  yer  tonguc,  Gubbawn,  and  get  tbe  insthru - 
ment*  ses  tbe  King. — ‘ Oh  ! thin,  piase  yer  majesthy,  I 11  go  home  an' 
get  it.'  — ‘Oh!  no/  ses  tbe  King;  ‘ I couldn't  parí  you  yet,  by  any 
manes/  scs  be. — ‘ Maybe,  then,  yer  inajesthy  would  let  me  send  my  son 
for  the  insthrument?* — ‘No/  ses  the  King,  ses  he,  ‘ that  wouldn't 
answer  me  either/  ses  be,  ‘ for  I am  as  fond  cf  Boofun  almost  as  yer- 
self/  ses  be. — ‘ But,  whal  ’s  tbe  insthrument  ?*  ses  tbe  King,  ‘ an'  wbat 
do  you  cali  it?  and,  could  man  man  carry  it?  ' ses  the  King.  — ‘Wliy, 
¡liase  your  majesthy,  it's  by  no  manes  too  large  for  man  man  to  carry, 
and  tbe  ñame  of  it  is,  ‘ Ivúun  enein  khur,  agus  kiiaoun  enein 
kftaoun/  (twists  upon  twists,  and  tricks  upon  tricks.) — ‘Oh! 'ses 
the  King,  ses  he, ‘ 1 11  send  for  it ! ' ses  be. — ‘ No,  not  by  any  manes/ 
ses  tbe  Gubbawn ; 4 1 wouldn't  tell  any  cominon  man  liere  a word 
about  it ; ñor  wbere  it  is ; ñor  let  bim  see  it ! ' ses  be.  — ‘ He  'd  be 
only  breaking  it  on  the  road/  ses  tbe  Gubbawn ; ‘ an'  thin  1 ’d  be 
ruin'd  for  1 i fe,'  ses  he : ‘ un',  if  I 'm  not  to  go  for  it,  or  Boofun,  let  it 
stop  as  it  is,  by  all  manes/  ses  be,  ‘ and  tbe  palace  11  remain  untinish- 
ed  to  the  end  of  the  world/  ses  be. 

“Well,  yer  honour,  the  King  wasn't  to  be  contradicted  tliat  way ; 
an'  so,  afther  considerin'  some  time,  at  lasht  ses  be, € Gubbawn  Seare/ 
ses  be,  ‘ I musht  bave  my  palace  finislit,  an'  I muslit  bave  your  insthru - 
ment ! Now,  thin,  there's  my  son,  theprince,  has  nothin'  matarial  to 
do;  an'  will  yon  be  satisñed  if  I send  him  ? an'  he  11  take  the  greatest 
carc  av  id,  for  be  's  a sturdjf  young  man/  ses  lie.  — ‘ Well,  yer  majes- 
thy, your  will  must  be  done.  Oh,  my  poor  insthrument ! — Oh,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  my  “ Khur  enein  khur , agus  khaoun  enein 
khaoun  ! "'  ' 

l<  So,  sir,  tbe  prinee  was  ordbcrcd  up,  an’  tbe  Gubbawn  gev'  him  all 
sorts  of  directions  how  to  carry  the  insthrument,  an'  tould  bim  wbere 
be  'd  get  it,  * Inside  Ihehig  cliisht  over  the  shimmcny  piece .'  An'  tbe  very 
next  day  tbe  Prinee  set  out,  au'  took  but  one  companion  wid  him  ; and 
who  shou’d  that  be  but  his  younger  brother, — a young  lad  tbat  wisb'd 
for  some  devarsion ; and  botli  very  curious  to  see  the  Gubbawn's  in- 
stkrument. 

<c  Well,  sir,  in  two  or  tliree  days  tliey  reached  the  Gubbawn's  bouse ; 
an’  whin  Boofun's  wife  seen  them  comin',  she  kncmn  that  so  me  thin' 
was  gone  ivrong . Some  of  ber  brotbers  wor  in  tbe  bouse  ; but  she  sent 
them  out  av  tbe  back  dure.  e Be  ready,  though/  ses  sbe,  € for  fear  I 'd 
want  ye ; but  first  lave  them  two  lads  to  me/ 

“ So  the  King's  sons  kem  in,  and  tbe  eldest  toult  her  what  a line 
palace  tbe  Gubbawn  and  ber  husband  liad  built.  ‘ But,  madam/  ses 
he  (very  gracious  intirely),  * tliere  is  an  insthrument  that  tbe  Gubbawn 
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ses  lie  must  kave,  byr’ason  lie  wants  to  polisli  the  pillará,  and  shtatues, 
an*  crasses,  wid  it/  ses  lie ; ‘ an'  my  fatlier  's  so  extrainily  fond  av 
tliein  both/  ses  be,  ‘ tliat  be  wouldn't  let  eitber  him  or  Boofun  lave  him 
to  come  home/  ses  be ; ‘ an*  thin,  you  see,  ma'am,  tlie  Gubbawn 
wouldn’t  let  any  common  Jellow  come,  for  fear  be  'd  break  it ; an'  so 
I ’m  sent  for  it.  myself/  ses  be ; ‘ and  to  ashk^ozz  for  it/  ses  be. — ‘ An', 
piase  yer  highness/  ses  Boofun’s  wife,  ses  sbe,  4 wbat  's  yer  lokcn  ?’  ses 
she;  ‘ an'  what  may  be  tbe  ñame  of  tbe  insthrument  ? ’ ses  she. — 
* Ma'am/  said  tbe  Prince,  ‘ 1 was  to  resave  from  you  tbe  K/iur  enein 
i'kur,  agtts  khaoun  enein  khaoun  / * — ‘ Oh  ! was  it  for  Ihul  you  wor  sent 
by  tbe  Gubbawn  ? * ses  sbe.  ‘ I tbink  I ougbt  to  know  that  instbru- 
ment/  ses  sbe,  (as  she  repated  tbe  twists  tipon  tricks,  and  tricks 
upon  twists,)  ‘ an’  very  well,  too/  ses  sbe ; ‘ an'  it  ’s  tbe  only  best  in- 
stbrument  tbe  Gubbawn  lias ; an'  I don’t  know,  shall  1 be  able  to  get 
it  out  of  tbe  chesht  be  meself  or  not  ? but  if  I ’m  not,  you  will  help 
me/  ses  sbe,  ‘for  you 're  a fine  tall  young  man,  God  bless  you! ' ses 
sbe ; f an’,  maybe  ít  's  too  fond  I 'd  be  gettin'  av  you,  if  I liad  you  here 
long/  ses  she. 

“ So  sbe  got  upon  a cliair,  an*  tbin  all  sbe  could  rcach  was  tbe  lid  of 
tbe  chisht.  — Well!  sbe  out  wid  another  chair,  an*  put  it  an  tbe  top 
av  that  one,  an’  thrycd  agen  ; but  all  she  could  do  was  to  out  her  band 
a lilllc  ivays  down / — ‘ Olí,  tbin,  yer  liigbness  ! ' ses  sbe,  ‘ there  it  is  ! 
I can  jist  radie  it/  ses  she,  ‘an*  I can  a'most  feel  it,  I ’m  snre/  ses  she; 
‘but  do  yon  thry  now,  an’I’ll  engage  you’ll  liave  it!'  Now  tbe 
Prince,  bein’  greatly  taken  witli  Boofuu's  wife,  flewn  at  lier  bidden, 
an*  skipp'd  up  a-top  o'  tbe  cbairs  in  no  time,  an’  soon  lifted  up  tbe  lid 
of  tbe  chislit,  and  began  to  look  in  ; and  if  be  did,  sbe  beckoned  one  of 
her  brotbers  (a  terr'ble  strong  cbap),  an*  gav  bim  the  whishpcr  in  a 
twinkle.  ‘Olí/  ses  tbe  Prince,  ‘what  a fine  big  deep  cbislit  this  is ! 
why,  a man  could  live  in  it/  ses  be,  ‘ there  ’s  a’most  room  for  us  both 
in  it / ses  be  (very  merry  intirely).  — ‘ Well,  crup  down / ses  sbe,  ‘tbe 
insthrument  is  at  tbe  bottom,  I ’m  sure/  ses  she. — ‘ Never  fear  but  1 '11 
grab  it/  ses  be. — ‘ Now/  ses  Boofun’s  wife  to  her  brother ; rvhin  I say 
“you  're  very  ncar  it  /”  cateb  a boult  of  bis  two  legs,  an'  double  bim 
into  tbe  chisht/  Now,  sbe  'd  taken  good  care  that  tbe  Prince's 
younger  brother,  who  tould  her  be  was  very  liungry  when  be  carne  in, 
sbonld  be  in  another  room,  wkere  there  was  plenty  laid  out  to  ate  an' 
dlirink  at  all  times,  so  that  poor  lad  knew  nothin’  about  it.  ‘Oh/  ses 
tbe  Prince,  ‘ I can't  reacli  it  I ’ ses  be,  bendin'  over,  and  ballmcin’  bim- 
silf  an  tbe  edge  of  tbe  chisht. — ‘ Oh , you* re  very  ncar  it  noio  ! ” ses 
she.  An',  sir,  what  d’ye  tbink,  but  in  wan  minuet  they  bad  bim 
doubled  up,  an'  pitcb'd  into  tbe  chisht,  an'  be  roarin’,  an'  kickin’,  an* 
bawlin*,  an*  skreetebin'  a thousand  murdbcrs ! but  they  down  wid  tbe 
lid  in  no  time,  and  click  weiit  the  lock,  an’  be  was  safe  enougli:  an' 
thin  they  kot  a boult  of  tbe  young  brother,  tlmt  was  a'most  frigbtened 
to  deatb,  an*  tied  him  neck  an’  heels.  ‘Och,  murder  ! murder ! ' cries 
the  Prince. — ‘ Make  yersilf  aisy,  sir/  ses  sbe,  ‘ for  you  '11  not  be  burted 
if  we  get  tbe  Gubbawn  an’  my  husband  safe  borne ; and  for  a thrifle  of 
fresh  air,  I ’ll  not  quarrel  wid  ye/  ses  sbe ; ‘ an'  we  Í1  soon  make  a lióle 
for  you  to  br'atbe  thro'/  ses  slie.  — ‘ So,  now,  here  ’s  yer  brother,  an’ 
give  him  yer  highness's  ordhers , an'  we’illet  bim  go  borne  now/  So 
tbe  poor  Prince  was  glad  enough  to  give  liis  brother  ordhers  to  go 
borne,  an'  spake  fair  to  tbe  King.  ‘ An’  now/  says  Boofurfs  Avife  to 
the  young  brother,  ‘you  may  go  back,  an'  tell  yer  fatlier  that  as  soon 
as  the  Gubbawn  Seareis  done  wid polishin'  the  shtatues,  anT pillar s,  an * 
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crasses,  we  '11  be  glad  to  sce  bim  back  lióme  agen/  ses  sbe*  c There, 
now,  tliat  *s  a fine  felly/  ses  she  to  the  young  chap,  f riele  aff  borne  as 
fasht  as  ye  piase ; an*  wbin  we  see  tbe  Gubbawn  an’  bis  son  safe  an' 
sound  in  tliis  liouse,  tell  tbe  King  we  '11  let  yer  brotlier  out  av  tbe 
cbisbt ; but,  if  tbey  don't  come  in  seven  days  f rom  to-morrow  mornin1, 
or  if  we  see  any  of  tbe  King’s  soldiers  cornil/  witb  tbe  Gubbawn  and 
bis  son,  tliin  tell  yer  fatlier  his  son  dies,  for  I '11  kill  bim  meself,  witb 
tbis  very  sjrit,’  ses  she.  — ‘ Och,  murdher ! * ses  tbe  Prince  in  tbe 
cbisbt. 

“ So  tbe  young  fellow  up  on  bis  horse,  au'  rodé  oíf  borne  for  tbe  bare 
life,  tarein'  an'  skelterin'  over  tbe  roads  like  mad.  An’  aftber  a little 
while,  whin  tbe  poor  young  Prince  began  to  groan  an'  cry,  an*  com- 
plain  of  tbe  druthe,  an*  tbe  bunger,  an*  cramps  in  bis  legs,  she  tuk 
compassion  on  bim,  an*  having  plinty  lielp  wid  her  brothers,  tbey  tuk 
bim  out  av  tbe  chisht,  but  tied  bis  liands,  an'  tuk  an’  bid  bim  about  a 
inile  aif,  up  tbe  mountains ; an'  fed  him  well. 

“ Well,  wbin  tbe  young  cbap  got  home,  you  may  depind  tbe  King 
was  blazin’  mad  to  find  out  what  a liare  tbe  Gubbawn  had  med  avbim, 
an*  be  couldn’t  spake  one  rvord  all  that  day  but  cursin * an 9 swcurin '. 
But  next  mornin'  kem,  an’  if  it  did,  my  kand  t*  ye,  be  considehrd  bim- 
silf  that  he 'd  never  get  any  J'atter  if  be  went  an  wid  bis  frettin *,  an* 
that  be  *d  no  time  to  lose  if  be  wouldn’t  llave  bis  dear  son  run  through 
wid  a spit,  like  a dead  sbeep,  or  a slunall  pig.  So  be  put  a good  face 
an  it  at  last,  an'  called  tbe  Gubbawn  Seare  and  Boofun  to  bim,  an' 
first  ped  them  honest  tber  full  amount  of  wages,  to  tbe  last  penny 
piece ; and,  ses  be  to  Gubbawn,  ses  be,  ‘Yer  a clever  knowin'  fellow 
aftber  all,'  ses  be,  ‘ an'  I don't  like  you  tbe  worse  for  it,'  ses  lie ; ‘ an', 
if  you  send  my  son  borne  safe  an*  well/  ses  be,  c an'  bis  own  horse/  ses 
be,  ‘ I *11  send  you  a luck-penny/  ses  be. 

“ An'  your  bonour  may  be  sure  tbe  Gubbawn  and  bis  son  used  no 
delay  an  tbe  road ; an',  wben  Boofun's  wife  saw  them  comin’,  sbe 
brought  tbe  Prince  down  from  tbe  mountain. 

C(  An',  wbin  tbe  Gubbawn  saw  tbe  Prince,  ses  be,  ‘ Young  gentle- 
man/  ses  he,  ‘ you  kem  for  an  imthrument , an'  an  insthrument  you 
shall  take  borne  witb  you  / an'  so,  as  be  was  a grand  scholar,  be  sot 
kimself  down,  an*  wrote  to  the  King  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ Plaze  yer  Majesthy, 

“ i I an'  my  son  bave  got  safe  back ; but,  plaze  yer  Majesthy,  I 
ean't  let  tbe  Prince  go  borne  without  returnin'  tbanks  for  all  you  done 
for  meself  an'  me  son.  You  bave  med  us  both  quite  com  ti  rtible  for 
life ; an*,  be  my  trotvle  an ’ hammer , I *11  not  go  for  tbe  King  of  Ulsther's 
conthract , but  lave  yer  Majesthy  in  tbe  only  grand  palas  in  tbe  wide 
world!  T his  insthrument,  I bope,  will  make  yer  Majesthy's  royal 
boíles  quite  an'  aisy  ; but  tbe  other  insthrument  I bave  safe,  wbicb  the 
Prince  was  not  able  to  malte  out,  so  long  as  be  was  in  my  big*  cbisbt 
over  tbe  shimmeney  pies ; ñor  never  '11  find  it,  bein'  for  my  own  use, 
an*  will  remain  so;  as  I never  met  witb  wan  that  answered  my  pur- 
pose  equal  to  tbe  ‘ Khur  enein  khur , agus  khaoun  enein  khaoun ' (help- 
ed  by  a cute  woman).  Long  life  to  yer  Majesthy  ! 

f The  Gubbawn  Seare.' 

<(  Au',  sure  enough,  yer  honour,  tbe  King  of  Munstber  sent  tbe  Gub- 
bawn a silver  trowlé  an*  baminer  for  a luck-penny,  wbicb  is  kept  on 
tbe  farin  to  tbis  day." 
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THE  TWO  INTERVIEWS.* 

BY  ISABELLA  P.  ROMER,  AUTHOR  OF  “ STURMER.V 

[.WITH  AN  ILLUSTR  ATION  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.] 

'« When  shall  we  two  raeet  again  ? ,r — Macbclh  , 

« I,  and  my  felíows,  are  ministers  of  fate.” — Tempest . 

In  almost  all  conntries  the  office  of  public  executioner  is  one  which 
excites  in  the  public  mind  feellngs  of  unmitigated  loathing  and  con- 
tempt,  not  more  from  the  dreadfnl  nature  of  the  functions  which  lie  is 
required  to  perform,  than  from  the  knowledgo  that,  in  general,  the 
person  so  officiating  is  himself  a vicious  outcast,  a condemned  cri- 
minal, whose  worthTess  Life  has  been  conceded  to  him,  lipón  tlie  con- 
dition  that  he  should  henceforth  become  the  instrmnent  of  justice 
in  taking  away  tliose  of  bis  fellows  in  crime.  So  long  as  the 
pain  of  death  is  not  abolished,  these  degraded  beings  nuist  be 
looked  upon  as  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  law ; they  may  be  exe- 
erated  as  licensed  murderers,  but  they  are,  iri  fact,  the  sur geons  of 
socicby , whose  loathsome  Services  are  required  to  check  the  progress 
of  corruption  by  lopping  off  the  rottcn  limbs  which  would  otherwise 
infect  and  spread  tiieir  gangrene  through  the  whole  social  body.  In 
France,  the  office  of  executioner  is  establislied  upon  an  entirely  diffier- 
ent  footing;  although  subject  to  tile  same  public  detestation,  it  is 
upon  grounds  exclusively  conlined  to  the  functions , and  not  to  the 
funcliunarif  ; for  in  that  country  the  office  of  public  executioner  is  in- 
vested  with  a sort  of  terrible  dignity  ; it  is  hereditary,  descending 
from  father  to  son,  without  intcrruption,  and,  in  default  of  issue  mulé, 
devolving  to  the  next  of  kin,  who  is  invariably  expected  to  accept  the 
horrible  charge,  which  may,  therefore,  most  truly  be  designéd  a faviily 
tenure.  Formerly,  this  rule  was  obligatory,  and  enforced  with  the  ut- 
most  rigour  of  the  law:  nothing  could  absolve  the  sons  or  nearest  rela- 
tions  of  these  functionaries  from  following  the  dreadful  calling  of  tiieir 
fathers  ; and,  in  more  instances  than  one,  where  Nature  has  recoiled 
from  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  tlicm,  young  men  have  been  known 
to  expatríate  themselves,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranriotis  law 
which  doomed  tliem  to  become  spillers  of  blood  ; and  fathers,  who  have 
found  that  years  of  practico  have  not  reconciled  their  own  minds  to  the 
sanguinary  office,  have  sent  their  sons  (while  yet  children)  to  distant 
countries,  and  have  separated  themselves  for  ever  from  them  in  this 
world,  in  order  to  ensure  their  exemption  from  a profession  not  only 
revolting  to  humanity,  but  the  first  operation  of  which  is  to  place  a 
social  ban  upon  those  exercising  it,  and  to  put  them  beyond  the  sym- 
pathy  and  fellowsbip  of  the  whole  human  creation  except  the  members 
of  their  own  fraternity,  with  whom  alone  they  associate  and  inter- 
marry.  But  these  instances  have  been  rare ; and  although  the  here- 
ditary obligation  is  no  longer  so  inexorablv  insisted  upon  as  in  former 
years,  it  would  appear  that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  “ as  the 
twig  has  been  bent,  so  does  it  grow/'  and  that  son  succeeds  to  father 
in  the  office  of  éxécuteur  des  hautes  ceuvres  with  as  little  compunction 
as  though  it  were  that  of  Grand  Referendary  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

♦ The  following  narrative,  we  are  assured,  mny  be  relied  upon  as  authenfcic.— Edit. 
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The  office  of  public  executioner  of  Paris  has,  for  many  generations, 
remained  in  the  same  family,  and  the  race  of  Sansón  (or  Monsiéur  de 
Paris,  as  he  is  usuallv  called — for  the  headsman  and  the  Archhishop 
of  Paris  share  in  common  the  same  title  !)  may  claim  the  horrible  pri- 
vilege  of  having  during  the  last  two  centuries  not  only  spilled  the 
blood  of  all  that  was  most  atrociously  criminal  and  ignoble  in  the  capi- 
tal ; but,  also,  in  more  recent  times,  that  of  all  that  was  purest,  noblest, 
best  in  the  kingdom — the  blood  of  the  royal  martyrs,  and  of  those 
whose  fidelity  to  their  cause  led  to  their  being  involved  in  the  same 
cruel  fate ! What  an  awful  dirimióle  might  be  compiled  from  the  ob- 
servations  of  this  family  ! And  yet,  these  Sansons,  born  and  bred  to 
so  detestable  an  inlieritance  that  the  heart  sickens  at  the  mere  thought 
of  it,  and  the  imaglnation  caunot  divest  itself  of  the  idea  that  persons 
exercising  their  functions  must , necessarily,  be  characterized  by  cruel ty 
and  brutality ; these  men — wboare  avoidedas  Parias,  forbidden  to  en- 
ter  into  a public  vehicle  or  a public  theatre,  repulsed  with  ignominious 
scorn  from  the  bosom  of  the  community,  condemned  to  associate  only 
with  those  of  their  own  profession,  and,  in  short,  treated  in  a way  but 
too  well  caleulated  to  make  their  minds  overffow  with  bitternesp  to- 
wards  the  rest  of  mankind,  — are  said  to  be  good,  mild,  benevolent 
beings ; exemplary  in  their  domestic  relations,  and  clmritable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  poor ! I remember  having  occasion,  a few  years 
back,  to  go  to  a tradesman  whose  workshop  was  situated  in  the  Street  in- 
habited  by  the  executioner  of  Paris,  exactly  opposite  to  bis  house ,*  and 
that,  curious  to  know  something  of  his  fearful  neighbours,  I questioned 
the  man  about  them,  fully  expecting  to  liear  that  they  were  ogres  of 
the  “ raw-head-and-bloody-bone”  tribe — objeets  of  terror  and  execration 
to  the  whole  neighbourliood.  What  was  my  astonishment  at  learning 
that  the  patriarchal  family  of  Sansón,  of  which  three  generations  inliu- 
bited  the  same  dwelling,  were  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  re- 
spected  throughout  the  district  for  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  their 
extensivo  charities  to  the  poor  ; and  that  the  bourreau  liimself  was  re- 
markable  for  a certain  degree  of  refinement  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  his 
leisure  liours  being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ílowers,  and  playing 
ou  the  piano ! The  man  further  added,  that  Monsiéur  de  Paris 
lived  in  very  solid  comfort,  that  his  house  was  very  handsome,  and  that 
the  income  accruing  from  his  salary  and  perquisites  amounted  to  above 
twenty  thousand  franes  a year,  a large  portion  of  which  was  given 
away  in  alms  to  the  destitute.  “ Allez,  madame,”  said  my  informant 
in  conclusión, <e  si  tout  le  monde  faisait  autant  de  bien  que  le  Bourreau 
de  Paris,  il  n'y  aurait  gueres  de  malheureux ! ” 

At  that  period,  there  was  a sort  of  morbid  feeling  prevalent  in  Frailee 
against  the  wliole  race  of  executioners,  whose  un  fortúnate  moral  position 
was  seized  upon  as  a pretext  by  many  philanthropists,  and  advanced  as 
a reasou  by  many  distinguished  writers,  for  abolishing  the  pain  of 
death.  Novéis  and  dramatic  pieces  appeared  in  quick  succession,  hav- 
ing for  their  heroes  bourreaus,  who  were  models  of  beuevolence  and  re- 
íinement,  and,  of  course,  were  miserable  and  unwilling  victims  to  their 
compulsory  and  inevitable  duties.  Anecdotes  of  remarkable  indivi- 
duáis among  that  profession  went  the  round  of  society,  and  many  traits 
of  the  Sansón  family  carne  to  light.  Among  others,  a strange  coinci- 
dence  connected  with  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Monsiéur  de 
Paris,  and  a nobleman  distinguished  in  the  last  century  for  his 
bruvery,  his  talents,  and  his  misfortunes,  struck  me  as  being  an  inte- 
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resting  illustration  of  the  mysterious  workings  of  fute ; and,  as  its  siib- 
ject  is  not  a matter  of  doubt,  but  htfs  received  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity,  — as  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  history  and  not  of  romance,  I 
have  not  scrupled,  in  sketeliing  the  anecdote,  to  give  at  full  length  the 
ñames  of  those  to  whom  it  relates. 

Dtiring  the  latter  years  of  the  regeney  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  wlien 
ribaldry  and  licentiousness  were,  tlianks  to  the  example  of  that  disso- 
lute  Prince,  the  order  of  the  day,  it  liad  become  part  of  the  fashionabla 
code  of  supreme  bon  ton  for  the  court  gallants  of  Paris  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  drunken  brawls  and  vulgar  orgies,  and  even  to  assimilate 
their  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  populace,  wliose  slang  they  adopted, 
(a  liabit  which  the  elegant  Maréchal  de  Richelieu  was  never  able  en- 
tirely  to  divest  himself  of  in  later  years.)  To  sup  at  a tavern  with  a 
party  of  merry  roysterers,  drink  until  reason  liad  become  obscured,  and 
then,  sallying  forth  into  the  streets,  to  insult  the  sober  citizens,  beat  the 
watch,  and,  staggering  into  some  tripol,  finisli  the  uight  among  gam- 
blers  and  sliarpers,  was  the  mode  of  life  which  the  noblest  illustrations 
in  France  then  gloried  in  avowing,  and  which  not  to  have  adopted 
would  have  been  to  parade  a singularity  of  conduct  that  would  have 
insured — not  approbation,  but  ridicule.  These  were  the  excesses  which 
obtained  for  the  lions  of  that  day  the  soubriqucl  of  41  roués ” 

One  uight  during  tliat  period,  four  young  noblemen,  belonging  to 
the  first  families  in  the  kingdom,  were  returning  on  foot,  after  mid- 
night,  from  a supper-party  in  the  Marais,  which  was  then  the  most 
fushionable  quarter  of  Paris.  In  passing  through  an  obscuro  Street  in 
the  cité , they  were  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  musical  instruments 
at  that  late  hour,  and  in  so  quiet  a district ; their  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and,  approaching  the  house  from  which  the  strains  proceeded,  and 
which  was  externally  of  a superior  description  to  those  that  surrounded 
it,  theypeeped  through  th ejalousies  of  aroom  on  the  ground-íloor,  and 
perceived  a numerous  assemblage  of  persons,  who,  by  their  dress,  ap- 
peared  to  be  respectable  tradespeople,  giving  themselves  up  with  heart 
and  soul  to  the  pleasures  of  a gay  dance. 

The  four  youths  in  question  were  not  one  of  them  above  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  they  joined  to  the  thouglitless  indiscretion  that  eha- 
racterises  that  early  stage  of  life,  a presumptuous  confidence  in  them- 
selves, which  was  based  upon  a conviction  of  their  higli  rank  and  per- 
sonal advantages,  and  considerably  augmented  by  the  quantity  of  wine 
which  they  liad  drunk  at  their  gay  supper.  They,  therefore,  deemed 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  joke  were  they  to  honour  those  simple 
citizens  with  their  company,  and,  presenting  themselves  uninvited 
among  them,  sliare  in  the  gaieties  of  their  hall.  No  sooner  was  the 
giddy  suggestion  uttered  than  it  was  acted  upon ; they  immediatelv 
proceeded  to  try  the  fastening  of  the  door,  which,  not  being  locked 
withinside,  yielded  instantly  to  their  toneh ; and,  noiselessly  gliding 
into  the  house,  they  contrived  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  guests  as- 
sembled  in  the  ball-room,  without  their  entry  having  been  noticed  by 
any  one  among  them.  Thejfé/e  liad  been  given  to  celébrate  the  mar- 
riage  of  the  son  of  the  house,  which  liad  been  solemnized  that  morn- 
ing ; the  numerous  connections  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  pre- 
sent,  and  each  having  received  permission  to  bring  friends  with  them 
to  the  ball,  the  four  strangers,  when  first  remarked,  were  naturally 
supposed  to  liave  been  introduced  under  these  auspices ; and  so,  for  a 
time,  everything  proceeded  smoothly. 
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“ I*  faitli ! **  said  one  of  tlie  young  nobles  to  tbe  otber,  “ tliese  cita 
appear  to  rae  to  be  tbe  raost  respectable  twaddlcrs  in  tbe  world.” 

“ Respectable  ! ” repeated  his  friend,  — “ grand,  you  mean  ! To 
listen  to  them,  one  would  fancy  oneself  at  a council  of  bishops.  It  is 
J\Ionsieur  de  Houen  liere,  Monsieur  de  Beauvais  there ; and,  Ileaven 
forgive  me ! tbe  master  of  tbe  bouse,  I believe,  is  styled  Monsieur  de 
Parts ” 

“ Sacristie  ! mon  cher  **  rejoined  tbe  otber,  “ do  look  at  tbeir  wo- 
raen  ; wbat  demure  airs  tliey  play  off ! tliey  really  blusli  and  cast  down 
tbeir  eyes  ncarly  as  well  as  tbe  ingcnuécs  of  tbe  Comedie  Fran^aisc  ! 
Lefc  us  find  out  wbat  stuff  tbey  are  made  of,  and  try  whetber  tbey 
liave  wit  enougb  to  appreciate  our  gallantry ! ” 

Wbile  tbe  two  friends  were  tbus  passing  tbeir  observations  upon 
tbe  people  tbat  surrounded  tliem,  with  all  tbe  license  tbat  cliaracterised 
theperiod,  anotlier  of  tbeir  companions  liad  exceeded  tbera  in  imperti- 
nence  and  bad  taste,  baving  already,  at  tbe  other  end  of  tbe  room,  put 
into  practice  tbe  intention  tbeir  last  words  bad  manifested.  Struck  by 
tbe  beauty  of  tbe  young  bride,  wbose  natural  graces  were  enhanced  by 
tbe  eleganee  of  ber  wedding-dress,  and  tbeair  of  modest  bappiness  tbat 
pervaded  ber  wliolc  person,  tbe  young  nobleman  bad  approaelied  ber, 
and  invited  ber  to  dance  witb  bim  ; and  sbe,  suspecting  no  ovil,  bad 
willingly  acceded ; but  wlien,  during  tlie  pauses  of  tbe  dance,  ber 
partner  scrupled  not  to  pour  into  ber  ears  compliments  the  most  exag- 
gerated,  and  sentiments  and  declarations  of  tbe  most  unequivocal  na- 
ture,  tbe  timid  girl,  unable  to  silence  bim,  and  blusliing  and  trenibling 
at  language  so  new  to  ber,  at  last  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  it  by 
escaping  from  tbe  dance.  líe  was  rasli  enougb  to  prevent  ber  atterapt 
by  forcildy  detaining  ber  at  bis  side ; but,  no  sooner  did  sbe  feel  ber 
bands  violently  grasped  in  tbose  of  ber  unknown  persecutor,  tban, 
bursting  into  an  indignunt  passion  of  tears,  sbe  slirieked  aloud  for 
belp,  and  ber  husband  and  bis  fatber  immediately  rusbingto  her  assist- 
ance,  collared  tbe  imprudent  youtb  wbo  bad  dared  to  insult  ber,  and, 
notwitbstanding  bis  powerful  struggles  to  get  free,  lield  bim  fast  in 
tbeir  iron  gripe. 

Tbe  confusión  wbicb  tliis  incident  occasioned,  attracted  tbe  atten- 
tion  of  tbe  otber  intruders  to  tlic  spot ; wbo,  perceiving  tbat  tbeir 
friend  bad  been  assaulted,  quickly  drew  tbeir  swords,  and  would  liave 
commenced  an  attack  on  tbe  |)ersous  wbo  surrounded  biin,  bad  tbey 
not  tbemselves  been  immediately  overpowered  by  numbers  and  dis- 
armed.  Tbe  master  of  tbe  bouse  tben,  witb  all  tbe  indignation  in  bis 
voicc  and  raanner  wbicb  eonduct  so  reprehensible  was  calculated  to 
awaken,  questioned  tlie  strangers  as  to  tbe  motives  wbicb  bad  induced 
tliem  to  forget  tbemselves,  and  tbus  to  mar  tbe  liarmony  of  tbe  enter- 
tainment  of  wbich  tbey  were  partakers ; but  wbat  was  his  astonisb- 
ment,  as  well  as  tbat  of  bis  guests,  wben  be  learned  from  tbe  lips  of 
tbe  delinquents  that  tbey  liad  presumed  to  introduce  tbemselves  unin- 
vited  to  bis  felc,  and  were  unknown  to  every  person  assembled  there  i 

Indignant  at  an  insult  wbicli  appeared  to  reílect  not  oniy  upon  the 
master  of  tbe  reveis,  but  upon  every  individual  composing  his  society, 
tbe  younger  part  of  tbe  malo  guests  prepared  to  punish  sucli  insolent 
temerity  in  tbe  most  exemplary  manner.  Tbe  culprits,  bowever,  in 
order  to  avert  tbe  cbastisement  tbey  so  riclily  merited,  deemed  it  ud- 
visable  to  make  tbemselves  known,  and  announced  tbat  tbey  belonged 
to  tbe  noblest  families  attacbed  to  tbe  Court ; one  of  tliem  was  tbe 
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Duke  de  Crillon  ; anotlier,  tlie  Marquis  de  la  Fare ; and  the  greatcst 
offender  of  the  party  was  the  Count  de  Lally  Tollendal. 

<f  Gentlemen,”  said  the  master  of  the  house  to  them,  witli  dignity, 
“ the  higher  your  rank  is,  the  greater  is  the  obligation  it  imposes  upon 
y ou  to  inspire  respect  by  your  conduct.  That  which  you  have  just 
inanifested  would  be  unbecoming  in  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class 
of  society  ; — in  you  it  is  unworthy  of  pardon,  and  I ought  to  suífer  my 
friends  to  avenge  the  insult  you  have  olfered  to  my  children,  and  which 
not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  tie  which  has  just  United  them,  ñor  the 
laws  of  hospitality  which  you  have  so  shamefully  violated,  could  in- 
duce you  to  forego.  But  when,  at  your  early  time  of  life,  young  men 
betray  such  lawless  inclinations  as  you  this  night  have  evinced,  they, 
sooner  or  later,  bring  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  the  ñame  tliey  bear ; 
from  fault  to  fault  the  descent  is  rapid,  until  they  sink  into  crime  ; 
and,  at  last,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  tliose  wliose  provine©  it  is  to 
fulfil  the  justice  which  the  laws  of  man  have  meted  out  to  them  in  this 
world.  You  say  that  you  are  noblemen  belonging  to  the  Court : — / am 
the  executioner  of  París ! Leave  this  house  instantly,  and  reform 
your  conduct,  or  tremble  lest  we  should  one  day  meet  again, — tremble 
lest  the  liand  of  the  executioner  should  once  more  be  laid  upon  you  ! ” 

“ Ay/'  exclaimed  the  young  bridegroom,  echoing  the  last  sentiment, 
“go!  and  pray  toGod  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  you  pass  through 
the  bourrcuu's  hands  ! " 

Saying  which,  the  father  and  son  tlirust  the  Count  de  Lally  Tollendal 
cavalierly  out  of  tlieir  house ; and,  his  friends  having  been  ejected  in 
the  same  unceremonious  manner,  the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  the  Street. 

“ VVell ! ” said  Le  Fare  to  Lally,  “ this  is  an  affair  that  will  not  re- 
dound  much  to  our  credit.  at  Court.  To  be  kicked  out  of  the  bourreau's 
house  like  mad  dogs  is  but  a sorry  joke  ! Par  dicu  ! I would  willingly 
give  a thousund  louis  d’ors,  if  T liad  them,  to  bribe  these  people  to 
silen<&.” 

u Pooh,  pooli ! 99  replied  Lally,  “ let  them  boast  if  they  will ; it  can 
only  be  among  themselves  1 There  is  a devil  of  a distance  from  the 
bourrean's  circle  to  that  of  the  Puláis  Roy  al ! ” 

The  subsequent  adventures  of  Arthur,  Count  de  Lally  Tollendal,  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  career,  and  the  misfortunes  which  led  to  his 
death,  have  become  subjects  of  liistory.  Descended  from  a distin- 
guished  Irish  Catholic  family,  his  father,  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  was  one  of 
the  faithful  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  having  accompanied  James 
the  Second  into  exile,  settled  in  France,  and  becume  nuturalized  there. 
Arthur  was  born  in  France,  and,  at  a very  early  age,  entered  into  the 
militarjr  Service  of  that  country,  his  first  appointment  being  captain  of 
grenadiers  in  Dillon\s  Irish  regiment.  Ilis  remarlcable  abilities  soon 
attracted  the  n otice  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  entrusted  him  with  a 
missiou  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  where  his  talents  and  accomplishments, 
joined  to  the  most  fascinating  personal  graces,  completely  captivated 
not  only  the  Empress  Anne,  but  her  favourite  Biron,  Duke  of  Cour- 
land. 

This  missiou  having  been  fulfilled  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
French  Court,  the  young  Count  was,  on  his  return  to  France,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel  of  an  Irish  regiment,  bearing  his  own  imme.  At 
the  battlc  of  Fontenoy  his  chivalrous  gallantry  and  scientific  ma- 
nceuvres  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  French  arms ; 
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and,  such  was  his  prowess  on  tbat  day,  tliat,  according  to  the  state- 
ments  of  Marshal  Saxe,  he  was  made  a Brigadier  on  the  tield  of 
battle.  It  was  in  that.  rank  that  lie  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  wliom  he  followed  into  Scot- 
land,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  during  the  disastrous  period  of  the 
rebellion.  Once  more  in  France,  he  was  made  Marechal  de  Camp  ; 
and,  after  the  taking  of  Maestriclit,  was  further  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-General.  Finally,  he  was  nominated  to  the  distinguished 
post  of  Commander-in-Chief  oí  all  the  French  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  embarked  for  Pondicherry.  His  first  steps  on  landing 
there  were  followed  by  those  brilliant  results  which  liad  liitherto  inva- 
riably  set  the  stamp  of  success  upon  all  his  undertakings  ; for,  in  tliirty- 
eiglit  days  after  his  landing,  he  made  himself  master  of  Fort  St.  David's, 
(commonly  called  the  Bergen-op-Zoom  of  India,)  and  of  the  whole 
Southern  coast  of  Coromandel.  But  here  the  prosperous  career  of 
Lally  Tollendal,  liaving  attained  its  extreme  height,  received  a sud- 
den  and  unlooked-for  check,  which  sliook  to  its  very  foundation  the 
brilliant  and  solid  reputation  that  he  liad  achieved  for  himself  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Although  enabled  to  vanquish  the  obstacles  which 
were  opposed  to  his  military  skill  and  courage,  lie  found  that  he  could 
not  so  ensily  triumph  over  the  enmities  which  he  drew  upon  himself 
by  his  ungovernable  character,  and  the  haughtiness  and  impetuosity  of 
his  disposition.  On  his  arrival  at  Pondicherry,  he  liad  found  that  nu- 
merous  abuses  had  crept  into  the  administraron  of  the  colony ; and, 
inflexible  in  his  principies,  and  guided  in  every  action  of  his  life  by 
the  most  uncompromising  probity,  he  determined  to  effect  a complete 
reform  by  cutting  at  once  at  the  root.  of  the  evil.  Unfortunately,  so 
many  persons  were  interested  in  opposing  these  salutary  ineasures,  that 
he  met  witli  no  honest  eo-operation  in  his  eíforts,  and  soon  found  him- 
self  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  not  only  isolated,  but  set  up  as  a 
mark  against  which  the  basest  intrigues  were  systematically  directed. 
The  tide  of  his  good  fortune  having  thus  turned,  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  unlooked-for  misfortunes  speedily  followed. 

Pondicheiry  was  attacked  by  the  English.  After  having  defended 
it  to  the  last  extremity  witli  his  accustomed  gallantry,  Lally  Tollendal 
was  ohliged  to  surrender,  and  having  been  made  prisoner  of  war,  was 
iinniediately  sent  to  England.  There  he  heard  that  a dreadful  cabal 
had  been  organized  against  liim  in  France,  and  that  the  bitterest  of  his 
enemies  were  in  the  ministry,  and  openly  triumphed  in  his  mis  for- 
tunes. He  obtained  permission  froni  the  English  government  to  go 
over  to  Versailles  on  parole,  and  justify  himself  from  the  mass  of  in- 
culpations  that  had  been  accumulated  against  him  ; for,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  innocence,  he  deinanded  only  that  his  conduct 
should  be  fully  and  impartially  investigated ; and,  without  fear  of  the 
consequences,  laid  his  head  and  his  conscience  at  the  feet  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

He  was  immediately  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  preparations  for 
his  trial  were  forthwitli  made,  upon  the  triple  charge  of  collusion  witli 
the  enemies  of  France,  high  treason,  and  having  sold  Pondicherry  to  the 
English.  Counsel  was  refused  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  plead  in 
his  own  defence.  The  impolitic  impetuosity  which  had  ever  been  his 
leading  characteristic,  breathed  in  every  syllable  of  tliis  defence,  and 
served  only  to  augment  the  general  irritation  against  him  ; — in  short, 
his  destruction  had  been  previously  determined  on ; and,  notwith- 
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standing  his  long  and  brilliant  Services — notwithstanding  the  eloquent 
cnnviction  of  the  Attorney-General  Seguier,  liia  enemies  triumphed, 
and  the  gallant  Lally  Tollendal  was  condemned  to  be  dragged  on  a 
liurdle  to  the  Place  de  Gréve,  there  to  undergo  a traitor’s  death. 

When  the  Count's  sentence  was  communicated  to  him,  he  was  alone 
in  his  prison,  employed  in  tracing  out  a inilitary  plan  ; and,  unable  to 
subdue  the  indignation  and  despair  which  such  cruel  injustice  called 
forth,  he,  in  a moment  of  frenzy,  plunged  the  compasa  which  he  held 
violently  into  his  breast,  and,  drawing  it  forth  covered  with  blood, 
would  íiave  inílicted  a second  blow,  liad  he  not  been  quickly  seized 
and  handcuífed.  The  scaffold,  however,  was  not  to  be  elieated  of  its 
prey  ; the  wound  was  not  a mortal  one ; and  this  incident  served 
only  to  accelerate  the  preparations  for  his  execution. 

At  last  the  fatal  day  arrived.  Alone  with  his  confessor  in  his  cell, 
abandoned  by  the  whole  world,  (for  among  his  former  friends  and  as- 
sociates  there  were  iione  possessed  of  moral  courage  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  mark  their  sympathy  for  this  ill-fated  victim  of  political  in- 
trigue, by  bestowing  the  consolations  of  friendsliip  upon  his  last  mo- 
ments,)  the  once-brilliant,  ever-brave  Lally  Tollendal, — the  flattered, 
the  followed,  and  the  admired,  now  reviled,  deserted,  and  condemned, 
— with  a last  eübrt  endeavoured  to  abstract  bis  thoughls  from  the 
bitter  retrospection  tliat  crowded  upon  them,  and  to  yield  up  his  undi- 
vided  attention  to  the  holy  words  which  his  confessor  breathed  to  him 
of  hopes  which  the  injustice  of  man  could  not  deprive  him  of,  — hopes 
which  could  alone  enable  him  to  support,  without  shrinking,  the  ter- 
rors  of  the  last  scene  ! Suddenly  the  door  of  the  cell  was  thrown  open, 
and  a man  with  grave  and  downcast  mien  entered,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a gag,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  prison er's  moutli ; for  his 
cnemies,  fearing  that  he  would  raise  his  voice  upon  the  scaffold  to 
make  a public  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  his  sentence,  had,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  malignity,  devised  this  cruel  method  of  insuring  the 
silence  of  their  victim.  The  man  silently  approached,  and  prepared  to 
accomplish  his  terrible  office ; but  the  Count,  yielding  to  an  irrepress- 
ible  burst  of  indignation,  started  back,  and  haughtily  waved  him  from 
him. 

“ My  son,”  said  his  confessor,  “ let  this  one  last  act  of  submission 
prove  the  entireness  of  yonr  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will ! Kemem- 
ber  that  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  suffered  even  greater  indignities 
than  this.” 

The  unfortunate  Count  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  submission,  and, 
without  further  resistance,  allowed  the  man  to  approach  ; then  for  the 
first  time  looking  into  his  face,  their  eyes  met,  and  a long  scrutinizing 
gaze  passed  between  them.  A cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
doomed  man  : — no  sound,  no  exclamation  from  the  other  responded  to 
it ; but  there  was  that  in  his  look  which  had  rendered  words  super- 
tíuous,  and  which  told  that  the  recognition  had  been  mutual.  It  was 
the  executioner’s  son,  whose  young  bride  had  been  insulted  so  many 
years  before  by  the  Count  de  Lally  Tollendal,  in  the  wanton  flush  of 
youthful  sjiirits ! and  the  ominous  words  that  liad  accompanied  his  ex- 
pulsión from  the  scene  of  his  delinqueney  returned  to  the  recollection 
of  botli  at  the  saíne  moment,  and  with  the  same  startling  distinetness. 

lint  this  was  not  all.  Ilalf  stifled  by  the  gag  which  had  been  ap- 
plied  to  his  mouth,  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  hands  bound  behind 
his  back,  the  fallen  hero  was  placed  in  an  open  cari,  and  conducted  to 
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the  Place  de  Greve,  wliere  malefactors  are  condemned  to  die.  Ilis 
courage  did  not  desert  liim  in  that  awful  moment.  Arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  lie  quitted  tlic  cart  unassisted,  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  scaffold  with  the  tread  of  one  to  whom  fear  was  a stranger,  and 
kneeling  down,  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  gave  tlic  signol  to 
strike.  Two  executioners  stood  by,  the  youngest  of  whom,  a mere 
youth,  who  was  destined  to  ofiiciate,  raised  his  axe,  and  aimed  a blow 
at  the  victim,  but  so  ill-directed,  and  with  so  unsteady  a hand,  that  it 
fell  upon  the  skull,  and  merely  wounded  him.  The  eider  one,  angrily 

Imshing  away  his  awkward  assistant,  seized  upon  the  axe  with  his  two 
íands,  and  directed  his  stroke  with  sucli  vigour  and  dexterity,  tliat  the 
sufferer  was  at  once  put  out  of  his  pain,  and  the  head  of  Lally  Tollendal 
rolled  upon  the  scaffold. 

The  inexperienced  youth  who  had  made  his  first  professional  essay 
upon  the  ill-fated  hero  was  the  son  of  the  young  woman  whose  feelings 
he  had  outraged ; — he  who  had  come  to  his  assistance  was  hcr  Jvus - 
hand ; — and  tlius  awfully  had  the  prediction  of  the  oíd  executioner 
been  doubly  fulñlled. 


PADDY  THE  PANTILKR. 

a Y OAVUS. 

’Twas  late,  and  the  bcautics  of  classic  St.  Giles, 

All  wrapped  in  sweet  slumbcrs,  were  taking  tlieir  rost. 

And  the  gla re  oí’  the  lamp  o’er  the  accoucheur’s  door 
Wus  fuding  away,  like  a star  in  the  west. 

All  were  usleep,  snug  and  warm  in  their  beds, 

While  a liorrid  inolrowing  was  hcard  on  tlic  lcads. 

For  cconoiny’s  suke  Paddy  slept  with  a " frind,” 

In  a snug  little  parlour  jist  next  to  tlic  sky. 

But  Jerry  of  sucli  gullivanting  ne’er  dreamt, 

And  was  snoring  away,  like  a pig  in  the  sty. 

“ There  ’s  a swatc  blaek-eyed  girl  in  the  next  housc,”  thought  Pat ; 
u I ’ll  crape  to  the  window,  and  see  whut  shc  ’s  at ! ” 

Paddy  crept  from  his  hed,  and  a nantiling  went, 

But  Fortune  and  Cupid  were  that  niglit  his  foes, 

For  lie  got  his  two  ontics  in  mourning  bedecked 
By  a mighty  big  tliunip  on  tlic  briuge  of  his.  nose  ; 

'file  mauling  he  eanglit  quite  extinguisbed  bis  fluine, 

So  Paddy  returned  by  the  way  that  he  carne. 

“ Och,  hotlier  ! ” cried  Jerry,  awokc  from  his  sleep, 

“ ’Taint  time  to  get  un  yet — pray  get  ¡uto  bed  ¡ ” 

While  Pat,  as  he  tendcrly  handled  his  nose, 

Muttered, u Snrely  the  snalpeen  has  bate  off  my  liead  ! 

Be  aisy,  and  don’t  make  a botfier,”  be  cries ; 

“ 1 ’ve  got  wbat  1 went  for, — a pair  of  b/ack  ci/cs  ! ” 
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BY  DüüGLAS  JERROT.D. 

“ And  was  the  Prince  killed  ? ” 

“Most  definitively  killed.  Shot  through  the  lieart,  sir, — the  left 
ventriclc  completely  blown  away.  His  deatli  made  a great  noise  011 
the  Continent  for  at  least  a week.  His  opponent  happily  escaped.” 

“ Escaped  ? Olí,  sir ! if  the  poor  wretcli,  the  murderer,  have  any 
conscience, — if  his  nature  be  assailable  by  remorse, — if  he  be  not  cal- 
lous  to " 

A knife  and  fork  snddenly  dropping  froin  the  lmnds  of  a gentleman 
on  his  píate,  (for  the  conversation,  whereof  the  above  is  a fragment, 
was  held  at  dinner,)  cut  short  the  sentence  of  the  speaker,  as,  we 
think,  somewhat  nnseasonably  distracting  the  attention  of  the  guests 
from  a superb  haunck — a haunch  wortliy  of  the  arrow  of  Diana — to  the 
fate  of  a Germán  Prince  killed  in  a duel  by  some  Bohemian  Barón, 
who  liad  insinuated  a most  ungentlcmanlike  doubt  of  his  liighness's 
probity,  in  tlic  very  trifling  matter  of  an  ace  of  spades.  At  the  word 
“ callous,”  a guest,  as  we  have  said,  let  fall  his  weapons ; but,  drop- 
ping thein  with  peculiar  euiphasis,  drew  upon  himself  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  whole  conipany.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  witli  the  uncliew- 
ed  morsel  in  their  mouths,  eat  and  stared  at  Mr.  Makcpeace. 

“ Mr.  Makcpeace  ! ” exclaimed  Jeremiah  Blunt,  the  hospitable  host. 

Mr.  Makepeace  suffered  his  eyes  to  wander  around  liiin  ; he  then, 
witli  a look  of  confusión,  bowed,  smiled  very,  very  faintly,  and,  taking 
up  his  knife  and  fork,  in  a soft,  subdued  voice,  asked  for  the  currant- 
jelly. 

The  feeders  exchanged  glances,  and  then,  politely  enougli,  took  no 
further  notice  of  Mr.  Makepeace.  Yes,  there  was  one  who  every  other 
moment  raiscd  her  gentle  eyes  from  the  platler  of  mandariu  china,  to 
look  in  the  no-less  interesting  counten  anee  of  ITannibal  Makepeace. 
And  who — asks  the  reader — who  was  she? 

Arabella  Blunt  was  the  ingenuous,  the  romantic  only  child  of  Jere- 
miah Blunt,  late  button-inaker  of  Birmingliam ; a most  worthy  man, 
rctired  from  the  turmoil  of  commerce,  witli  the  swect  conseiousness  of 
having  successfully  introduced  many  of  the  most  important  improve- 
inents  in  his  diílicult  and  delicate  art,  the  satisfaction  being  in  no  way 
embittered  by  the  frequent  recollection  that  from  sucli  spirited  and 
hazardous  innovations,  he  had  obtained,  at  least,  one  hundred  tliousand 
pounds — people  said,  three  hundred ; such  liberality,  in  such  cases,  be- 
ing of  every-day  experience.  Yes;  the  world  promises  this  comfort  to 
you,  reader;  get  only  one  million  sterling,  and  — our  word  upon  it  — 
the  bountiful  world  shall  insist'upon  quadrupling  your  riches.  Then 
one  million  will  not  be  enough. 

Arabella  Blunt,  in  addition  to  the  interest  which  liangs  about  an 
only  chilH, — tlie  amiable  otfspring  of  a hundred  tliousand  pounds,' — has 
another  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.  She  had  taken  the 
first  step  of  lovc  towards  Hannibul  Makepeace ! Now,  we  have  re- 
marked  that  young  ladies  take  love  as  tliey  take  sea-bathing,  some 
timidlv  put  in  one  foot,  then,  witli  a sliiver  and  a look  of  approhension, 
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put  in  a second  ; and  then,  they  do  no  more  tlian  make  a trembling 
curtesy  in  the  water,  the  element  sometimes  scarcely  reaching  the  re- 
gión oí  the  heart,  and  then,  witli  a squeal,  they  run  to  dry  land  as  soon 
as  ppssible,  and,  shivering,  cry,  “ How  coid  it  is ! ” Óthers,  ngain, 
shutting  their  seraphic  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  souse  in  head- 
over-ears,  and,  risingwith  a Nereid's  glow  upon  their  faces,  declare  the 
sea  “ delicious.”  Arabella  Blunt  was  not  of  these  ; nevertheless,  she 
was  one  foot  in  love,  and  almost  more  tlian  lialf  resolved  to  let  the 
other  follow. 

“No,  sir,  no — no  sopliistry  can  defend  it.  Duelling,  sir,  is  nothing 
more  than  murder  rnade  fashionable,”  said  Miss  Mac  Single,  a virgin 
of  five-and-forty, — “murder,  sir, — murder/*  Now,  Miss  Mac  Single 
could  not  be  a disinterested  judge  of  the  merits  and  demerita  of  duel- 
ling, inasmuch  as  it  was  a fact  well-known  to  all  her  acquaintance,  — 
and,  if  not,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  industry  on  the  part  of  Miss  Mac 
Single,  that  she  was,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  despoilcd  of  a lover, 
who,  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  would  have  ripened  into  a husband,  liad 
he  not  been  blown  from  the  tree  of  life  by  the  bullet  of  a gentleman 
from  Tipperary,  liis  first  oíFence  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Mac  Singléis  lover 
being  that  of  treading  on  the  toes  of  Miss  Mac  Single*s  pug,  and  re- 
fusing  to  give  a written  apology  for  the  insult.  The  lady  kept  her 
bridal-drcss  as  authentic  evidence  of  her  near  approach  to  happiness. 
She  has  been  known  to  exliibit  it  to  her  dearest  fyiends,  but  never 
without  some  toucliing  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  her  “murdered”  Samuel. 
“ Sucli  a sweet  fellow!**  she  would  say, — “stood  six  feet  two,  and 
walked  aminuetlike  Vestris/*  Henee,  Miss  Mac  Single  was  not  the 
person  to  speak  dispassionately  on  duelling,  — henee,  she  exclaimed, 
with  an  almost  thrilling  tone,  “Murder,  sir — nothing — a peach  if  you 
piense — nothing  but  murder/' 

Tlie  nuteraekers  dropped  from  the  hand  of  Hannibal  Makepeace, — 
and,  dropping,  broke  a very  splendid  dessert-plate,  of  the  most  rare  and 
costly  china. 

“ Mr.  Makepeace  ! ” cried  Jeremiah  Blunt,  in  a tone  stronger  than 
that  of  remonstrance,  at  til* same  time  jumping  from  his  chair. 

Tt  was  only  some  tliree  days  after  the  dinner,  when  Tom  Milton,  a fine, 
generous  young  fellow,  met  Makepeace  Corning  from  the  house  of  oíd 
Blunt,  but  with  so  light  a step,  and  with  such  joy  sbining  in  his  face, 
that  for  a moment  Tom  doubted  wliether  he  liad  not  mistaken  the 
suitor  of  his  cousin, — whether  the  aíry,  smiling  gentleman  advancing 
to  kim  was,  in  truth,  the  same  pensive,  dull,  bewildered  biped,  the 
doleful  hero  of  the  nuteraekers.  But,  oh,  Love ! how  wilt  tliou  gild 
even  clay ! how  wilt  thou  put  a transient  beauty  into  the  features  of 
very  ugliness  1 how  wilt  thou  lend  a momentary  grace  to  even  liud- 
dled  deformity  ! It  was  love — love  that  moved  and  shone  in  Hannibal 
Makepeace.  He  descended  the  doorsteps  of  Jeremiah  Blunt  witli  the 
proud,  cruel  beating  heart  of  an  Alexander  ! He  carne  with  the  con- 
senting  smiles  of  Arabella  still  upon  laña, — for  Miss  Blunt,  more  and 
more  advanced  in  the  ocean  of  affection,  liad  vowed  that  death  only 
should  part  Arabella  and  Hannibal.  The  toucliing  melancholy,  the 
pensive  interest  in  the  face  and  manner  of  Makepeace,  the  more  espe- 
cially  as  so  strikingly  developed  at  the  dinner,  liad  sublimated  him  into 
a hero  of  romance ; there  was  some  strange,  but,  doubtless,  some  de- 
liglitful  mystery  at  the  heart  of  his  gloom,  that  endeared  him  to  Ara- 
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bella,  who,  in  her  turn,  felt  herself  dignified  by  a participaron  in  tbe 
hopes  and  fears  of  so  sad,  and  yet  so  interesting  a being.  She  liad  con- 
sented,  and  Makepeace,  quitting  the  house  after  tbe  assured  posscssion 
of  her  heart,  her  virtues,her  beauty,  and  her  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
tripped  down  the  steps,  light  and  joyous  as  Mercury  when  gladdened 
to  be  a messenger  of  good. 

" Hallo ! " eried  Tom  Milton,  astonislied  at  the  fervent  grasp  of 
Hannibal’s  hand,  marvelling  at  the  happiness  sparkling  in  liis  eyes. 
" I 'm  hanged — I — well,  I should  liave  hardly  known  you  ? ” 

" Why  not — why  not?  99  asked  Makepeace. 

" You  're  so  changed  — so  buoyant — so  gleesome  — so  like  a kittcu 
this  morning,"  said  Tom  ,*  "and,  to  say  the  truth,  you  ’re  not  too  live- 
ly  at  times." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Milton,"  answered  Makepeace,  " Arabella  has  con- 
sented,  and  I am  so  overjoyed,  so  deliglited, — you  inust  allow  these 
are  occasions  when  even  the  saddest  men  may  sparkle." 

" Very  right,  — I understand,"  said  Toui,  with  still  a lurking  con- 
tempt  for  IMakepeace.  <(  Sume  people  are  like  lead,  brightest  wlien 
they  're  melted.  Eli  ? " 

" Exactly  so,"  replied  Makepeace  ; " perhaps,  it  is  my  case." 

“ Very  líkely.  However,  I 'm  glad  to  see  that  you  can  smile,  for, 
may  I be  shot,  if " 

Mr.  Hannibal  Makepeace,  with  the  gloomiest  face,  laid  liis  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  Tom  Milton,  looking  most  piteously  into  his  astonish- 
ed  countenance. 

“ Eh  ? what's  the  matter  ? 99  asked  Tom. 

"Mr.  Milton,  your  words,  innocent  as  they  seem,  and,  as  Iam  sure, 
they  're  intended,  are,  nevertheless,  daggers  to  me." 

" Bless  me ! " said  Tom  Milton. 

" Three  days  ago  you  must  have  observed  somethiug  strange  in  me 
at  dinner  at " 

" Oh  ! nutcrackers  — broken  píate  — yes ; it  was  mended — devilish 
strange  ! " said  Tom. 

" The  conversation,  if  you  remember,  turned  upon  duelling,"  and 
Makepeace  sighed. 

" I recollect.  They  talkcd  of  a barón  who  liad  killed  his  man — " 

“ Ugh  ! " exclaimed  IMakepeace,  and  seemed  to  shudder. 

" Why,  what  can  be  the  matter?  " again  asked  Tom  Milton. 

“ Mr.  Milton,  will  you  allow  me  to  confide  a sorrow  that  has  been 
too  long  a canker  at  my  heart  ? " 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Tom  Milton.  "That  is — I mean— ^of 
course." 

Mr.  I\íakepeace  passed  his  liand  across  his  brow,  then,  for  a moment 
breathing  liard,  grasped  the  arm  of  Tom,  and  in  a sepulchral  voice,  said, 
" Mr.  Milton,  I have  myself  been  out.” 

" You  have  ? " cried  Tom,  with  some  astonishment,  for,  by  his  own 
after  avowal,  he  tliought  Mr.  IMakepeace  a bird  of  quite  another  fea- 
ther, — " you  have  ?" 

" I entreat  of  you  the  most  charitable  construction  of  the  motives 
that — but  I have  fought  a duel,"  said  Hannibal. 

" Well,  no  liarm  done,  I liope  ? " said  Tom  Milton,  consolingly. 

" I,  sir,"  and  IMakepeace  spoke  in  the  voice  of  the  grave,  — "I  have 
killed  my  man." 
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“ Hem ! Ratlier  awkward,”  observed  Tom  Milton,  stroking  his 
chin,  and  raising  his  eyebrows. 

“ Alore,  sir,”  and  Makepeace  descended  a note  in  the  gamut  of  so- 
lemnity,  “ I liave  killed  two  men.” 

Tom  Milton  drew  back  a step  or  two  from  the  duellist,  but,  recover- 
ing  himself,  benevolently  observed,  “ VVell,  if  it  was  all  fair-play,  it 
can't  be  helped.  To  be  sure,  I don't  think  it  the  wisest  way  of  set- 
tling  a matter ; but,  whilst  the  worid  is  as  it  is — and  until  we  can  get 
a court  of  honour,  or  somc  such  tribunal — to  save  a waste  of  powder 
— I ” 

Mr.  Makepeace  shook  his  liead,  and  sighed. 

“ You  liave  been  unfortunute,  it  Is  true,”  said  Tom  Milton.  “ To 
kill  two  men  is ” 

“ That  ’s  not  all  my  misery,”  cried  Makepeace. 

“Not  all?  Why,  hang  it ! ” exclaimed  Tom,  “ there  ’s  not  á 
third?  ” 

“ There,  sir — there  's  the  cause  of  acertain  gloom,  wliich,  as  you  sav, 
has  not  escaped  you.  The  third,  sir — the  third  ? ” 

“ And  you  liave  killed/*  cried  Tom,  with  a very  serious  face, — “ you 
liave  killed  three  men?  ” 

“ Not  yet,”  answered  Makepeace. 

“ Not  yet?  What,  theu,  are  you  about  to  fight  again  ? ” asked  Tom. 

“ Not  yet,”  repeated  Makepeace ; “but  I am  haunted,  possessed 
with  the  horrible  tliouglit  — a thought,  of  wliich,  with  all  my  power,  I 
cannot  rid  myself,  — that  three  are  to  be  the  number  — the  inevitable 
number,”  and  Makepeace  pulled  fortli  his  handkerchief.  “ I have  yet 
a man  to  kill.” 

“ All  weakness,”  cried  Tom  Milton,  astonished  at  the  cliaracter  of 
Hannibal,  for  he  had  held  his  spirit  in  the  poorest  light,  and  now  felt 
some  shame  for  his  illiberal  interpretation  of  the  melancholy  of  the 
luckless  duellist, — “ all  weakness ; you  must  reason  vourself  out  of  it, 
— you  must,  indeed,  my  good  feÜow,”  and  Tom  shook  Aíakepeace  by 
the  hand. 

“ I *11  try — I '11  try,”  said  Alakepeace,  with  a melancholy  smile,  and, 
sighing,  walked  away. 

Tom  Milton  vowed  to  himself  never  again  to  judge  raslily  of  human 
cliaracter.  Poor  Makepeace  ! A victim  to  an  absur d custom  of  society, 
— tortured  by  a discreet  sensibility  1 “ I really  feel  quite  an  interest 

in  him,”  said  Tom,  wlien,  pressed  by  oíd  Bluiit,  the  young  man  cnter- 
ed  into  a narrativo  of  the  consuming  woe  of  Makepeace.  ITowever, 
soinewliat  to  the  astonishment  of  Tom,  he  found  no  sympathy  for  the 
duellist  in  the  hard  bosom  of  the  oíd  button-maker. 

“Murder  two  men!”  exclaimed  Jeremiah  Blunt,  aghast  at  the 
atrocity. 

“Aly  dear  sir,  murder  is  a very  hard  word,”  said  Tom  Milton,  “and 
in  such  cases.” 

“ I don*t  wonder  at  his  long  yellow  face,  and  his  rolling  eyes,”  cried 
Blunt.  “ Why,  he  can*t  sleep  a wink  — 1 'm  sure  he  can't,  — and  he 
marry  my  daughter  ! ” 

(C  And  why  not,  sir?  ” asked  Tom. 

“ Why  not  ? What,  put  the  holy  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger, 
and  his  lingers  stained  with  the  Christian  blood  of  two  fellow-crea- 
tures ! ” said  tlic  button-maker. 

“ Now,  únele  !”  cried  Tom. 
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“ Two ! — three — for,  sinee  his  mind  ’s  made  up  to  it,  lie  ’ll  be  sure  to 
kill  tlie  third,  to  make  himself  easy,  — and  lie,  a human  butcher,  to 
niorry  Arabella ! ” 

Tlie  button-maker  said  no  more ; but,  running  to  his  daugliter,  tokl 
her  the  atrocities  of  lier  lover,  at  the  same  time  commanding  lier  to 
give  him  up  for  ever.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Iíannibal  Makepeace 
(lid  not  loom  in  tlie  imagination  of  Arabella,  as  quite  so  horrible  a mon- 
ster  as  lie  glared  upon  the  aífrighted  soul  of  Jeremiah  Blunt.  His 
daughter  liad  a soul  above  the  surf  of  her  paternal  button-maker.  Ilan- 
nibal  liad  been  u afortúnate  ; but  tlien,  slie  tliought,  wliat  valour,  what 
mascnline  spirit,  to  expose  himself  to  death  ; it  might  be  for  a some- 
tliing  very  near  to  nothing.  And,  for  the  delusion  preying  upon  him 
os  to  future  blood-shedding,  it  should  be  her  care — her  pride  to  soothe 
and  to  restore  him.  Oh  ! what  an  interesting  man  was  Iíannibal 
Makepeace.  Nothing — Arabella  assured  her  fatlier  of  the  fact — no- 
thing but  death  could  or  should  part  them  ! 

A coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  was,  for  once,  stronger  than  oíd  Mors, 
and  in  four  days  from  the  day  on  which  Miss  Arabella  Blunt  spoke  of 
the  impossibility  of  separation  from  lier  luckless  lover,  she  was  clois- 
tered  in  an  oíd  secluded  house,  watched  by  an  oíd  vigilant  maiden 
aunt,  in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland. 

Days  and  weeks  elupsed,  and  the  sanguinary  duellist,  forbidden  the 
house  of  the  button-maker,  had  no  friend  save  Tom  Milton. 

ff  Tom,”  said  an  acquaintance,  dining  one  day  with  oíd  Blunt, 
didn't  I,  when  on  horseback,  see  you  stop  and  shake  hands  with  a fel- 
low  called  Makepeace  ? ” 

u A fellow  ! ” cried  Tom.  ff  I assure  you  tliat  Mr.  IMakepeace — ” 

“ Ah  ! it  was  he,  tlien  ? ” said  the  gentleman. 

" Tom  ! Tom  ! ” cried  oíd  Blunt,  “ why  won't  you  give  up  that  ras- 
cáis company?  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Jackson,  I was  nearly  having  him 
for  a son-in-Jaw.” 

“ Indeed  í ’Faith  ! you  had  a lucky  escape,”  said  Mr.  Jackson. 

“ I had,  indeed  l ” said  Blunt. 
t(  You  know  his  chnracter,  then  ? ” 

“ Luckily.  A ferocious,  villanous,  blood-thirsty — do  you  suppose 

I *d  suffer  my  daughter  to  marry ” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  said  Tom  Milton,  interposing,  for  oíd  Blunt  was  be- 
coming  vociferous  with  disgust,  c<if  the  gentleman  has  been  unfortu- 

nate,  and  in  fair  duelling  has  killed  his  two  men ” 

(<  What ! ” shouted  Air.  Jackson.  (t  lie  kill — ha  1 ha ! ha  ! ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” asked  Tom  Milton. 

Mean  ! ” echoed  Jackson.  “ Why,  haven't  you  lieard  of  the  fellow  ? 
don*t  you  know  his  adventures  ? 1 1c  eommilted  himself  grossly,  and 

— he  ! he ! he ! — and ” 

<{  And  fought,”  insisted  Tom  Alilton. 

u Fought ! ” said  Jackson;  ahe  was  called,  I own,  but  wouldn’t 
come.  So,  nothing  remained  but  to — to  horsewhip  him.” 

“ Horsewhip  Hannibál  IMakepeace  ! ” exclaimed  Tom  Milton. 

“ Let  me  see,”  said  Jackson,  and  he  began  to  count  events  upon  his 
íingers.  “ Yes — I recollect — Iíannibal  Makepeace,  your  bloodthirsty 
duellist,  your  slayer  of  tsvo  men,  has  been  once  horsewhipped  at  Chel- 
tenham,  once  caned  in  St.  Jamcs’s,  and  once  had  his  nose  pulled  in  the 
Pump-room  at  Batli.” 

Iíannibal  Makepeace  was  more  tlian  usually  unfortunate ; as,  the 
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button-maker,  for  the  fatlier  of  an  heiress,  was  more  tlian  usually 
vigilant ; else  had  our  liero  extracted  from  tlie  horsewhip,  the  cañe, 
and  the  thumb  and  tinger  of  chastising  man,  — the  melancholy  of  a 
fated  hero, — the  pensiveness  tliat,  conquering  the  fcmale  heart,  would 
have  now  a hundred  thousand  best  of  laurels. 

Hannibal  Makepeace  was,  we  repeat,  unlucky  ; hut  tliere  are  in  the 
world  many  Makepeaces  who,  with  better  worldly  fortune,  turn  their 
vilest  disgraees  into  golden  vlctories  ! 


THE  BLIND  MAN  AND  SUMMER. 

U Y W1LL1AM  JONES. 

Givf.  me  thy  hand,  my  little  guide,  and  lead  me  to  the  door, 

That  I may  hail  the  summer  sun,  and  feel  it  glow  once  more  ; 

Here  let  me  sit,  in  this  sweet  porch  ; now  basten  to  your  play, 

And  lcave  the  oíd  man  to  his  thoughts,  this  calm  and  holy  day  ! 

Ali  ! there  he  goes — the  raerry  one  ! I cannot  see  the  boy, 

But  I can  hear  his  bounding  stop,  and  listen  to  his  joy. 

Why  do  1 shade  thesc  sightless  orbs  ? ’Tis  no  unmanly  fears 
That  bring  my  own  young  days  again,  and  wake  regretting  tears  ! 

How  heautiful  must  all  things  seem  beneath  a sky  so  warm  ! 

The  air  that  stirs  these  hoary  locks  comes  laden  with  a charm  ! 

The  whisper  of  the  leaves  appears  an  interchange  of  lovc, 
ür  some  low  liymn  from  Nature’s  self,  to  smiling  worlds  above  ! 

The  kindly  How’rs,  though  lovely  too,  and  delicate  their  hue, 

A galaxy  of  brightest  tints  the  eyes  of  man  could  view, 

They  have  their  fragrance  for  the  blind,  the  incense  they  impart 
Can  soothe  the  trouble  from  his  brow,  the  anguish  from’ his  heart ! 

They  tell  me,  Summer,  thou  hast  come,  with  gladness  o’er  the  earth, 
The  husbandman  rests  from  his  toil,  and  tunes  his  voice  to  mirth  ; 
The  com  hath  rob’d  itself  in  gold,  the  trees  are  spreading  wide, 

And  plants,  untimely  winds  had  chill’d,  now  bloom  in  all  their  pride  ! 

They  tell  me  there  are  happy  looks  on  every  face  they  meet, 

And  bosoms  that  were  cohlly  grown  in  lov’d  communion  greet ; 

They  sav,  too,  there  are  lightsome  forms  for  ever  on  the  wing,  . 

In  search  of  pleasure  ’midst  the  gifts  that  thou  alone  canst  bring. 

It  may  be  so  ! for,  in  my  youth,  the  self-same  joys  were  mine  ; 

I then  could  see  the  morning  rise,  and  watch  the  eve’s  decline  ; 

I then  could  trace  each  living  thing  that  carne  across  my  way  ; — 

But  now  the  blind  man  has  no  sun, — for  him  it  has  no  ray  ! 

And  oft  withiu  this  wither’d  arm  a gentle  one  will  wind, — 

A voice  will  steal  upon  this  heart,  and  bring  the  past  to  mind — 

A sobbing  kiss  will  darnp  this  chcek — Ah  ! then  ’tis  pain  for  me 
To  know  it  is  my  own  dear  child,  and  lier  I cannot  see  1 

But,  liark  ! there  is  the  boy  return’d — I know  him  by  his  laugh — 
Here,  lead  me  back  into  the  cot — I cannot  trust  my  staff ; 

And  fnil  not,  w’hen  thy  knees  are  bent  in  holy  pruy’r  at  night, 

To  thank  thy  God  thou  art  not  blind,  and  bless  Him  for  His  light ! 
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That  boy  wllí  be  tlie  deatli  of  me  ! — Charles  Mathews. 

Si  quis  Parentis  senile  guttur  frégerit 
* Edut  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

Horatius  Flacci/s. 

A knife  a fatker’s  tkroat  had  mangled, 

Whom  bis  aiu  son  of  life  bereft  ; 

The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft. 

Tam  o'Shanter. 

Nl£  fil  8o\\t¡  7raXf  0a¿x  ova^  • 

Aixswortii's  Dwlvmary . 

Oh!  list  unto  a tale  of  blood,  high-seasoned  and  well-peppered, 

Not  from  the“  Book  of  Barabbas,”  ñor  a leaf  out  of  “ Jack  Sheppard” 
Where  all  we  see  is  butcherie,  of  vulgar  folks — and  Grammar, 

With  deep  ¡mpressions  left  behind — of  a crow-bar  and  sledge-hammer ; 
But  whcn  each  eye  hath  read  our  tale,  each  ear  liath  heard  our  dirge, 
a man 

Must  be  indeed  hard-hearted  not  to  weep  for  an  oíd  clergyman, 

Who  met  in  town  a fiashy  lad  from  Manchester  called  Billy, 

To  whom  he  taught  bis  alphabct, — for  he  was  raw  and  silly, — 

Till,  finding  him  too  loath  to  learn,  ñor  very  compos  mentís, 

The  oíd  man  thought  him  fittest  for  a hair-dresser’s  apprentice  ; 

So  he  bound  him  to  a Barber ; but,  impatient  of  all  censures, 

He  bolted  thro*  the  window  soon, — he  broke  thro’  his  indentures  ; 
Then  set  a shop  up  for  himself  out  on  the  road  to  Harrow, 

Where  finally  he  harrowed  up  our  soul,  and  froze  our  marrow, 

By  doing  of  a bloody  deed,  whereby,  he,  par  ma  barbe,  is 
In  a pretty  way  Lo  be  deelared  a “ winner  of  the  Darbies 

In  Burlingtown,  much  honoured,  tlio’  he  bears  his  honours  gently, 

Tliere  lives  a famous  Barber,  whom  the  public  know  as  B y. 

The  Queen  herself,  on  whose  fair  head  hath  flowed  the  Lord’s 
anoiutment, 

Hath  made  him  her  Perruquicr  by  a regular  appointment. 

Since  triple  bobta/c-scratch  was  first  with  novel  wigs  invented, 

His  magazin  de  noiiveautés  was  brilliantly  frequented, 

In  shaving,  his  performances  were  felt  as  smooth  as  vellum  ; 

In  sooth,  he  luid  certificates  from  Irving,  Hook,  and  Peliiam  ; 

E’en  men  who  wore  of  Mohammed  the  pagan  beard  and  badge,  he 
Had  shaved  them  all  by  turns,  from  Anastasius  to  Hadji, 

Nay,  ladies  of  a certain  age  no  longer  looked  the  Gorgon, 

His  art  bedeckt  the  frontispiece  of  Thollope  and  of  Morgan  ; 

But  Beauty,  too,  his  style  well  knew  as  what  would  best  bccome  her. 
So  Norton  said,  and  Blessington,  and  graceful  Gore,  and  Romer. 
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To  this  good  man  this  witless  youth,  who  liad  of  grace  few  parti- 
dos, 

Was  articled  in  proper  form  (I  ne’er  could  read  bis  articles !)  ; 

His  duties  wcre  to  sweep  tbe  shop,  to  ope  and  dose  the  shutters, 

To  look  after  the  knocker,  and  the  scraper,  and  the  gutters  ; 

To  set  in  order  brush  and  comb,  or  sponge,  in  the  back-room,  or  he 
Might  decórate  his  own  love-locks  with  “ the  govcrnor’s  ” perfumery. 
When  not  engaged  whetting  razor-blades,  and  other  scrapers, 

He  ’d  scribble  tales  of  Newgate,  which  were  used  as  curling-papers  ; 
And,  not  content  with  writing  tales  which  served  for  papillottes)  he 
To  faney-prints  a liking  took,  not  quite  like  Baktolozzi  ; 

For  all  his  curling  flimsies  would,  iflooked  into,  exhibit 
A jail,  a den  of  pick-poekets,  a pot-house,  or  a gibbet; 

And  tho'  such  " illustrations  ” were,  at  best,  but  rude  and  scratchy, 
(Ilis  Guido  was  a Guy  of  straw,  the  Cruikshanks  his  Cahacci,); 

Yet,  many  of  the  customers,  who  only  carne  for  shaving, 

Would  take  a peep  at  what  he  serawled,  for  the  sake  of  the  En- 
graving. 

’Twas  true,  this  lad  from  Manciiester,  of  jokes  liad  few,  if  any, 
Yet  at  twisting  “tales”  he  was  a sort  of  story-spinning-jenny ; 

But,  as  the  tongues  of  giddy  youth  too  much  indulgence  loosens, 

II is  “ sfories”  which  carne  thick  and  tliick,  at  last  became  a nuisancc. 
The  shop  frequenters  ofteu  wished  he  ’d  hold  his  peace,  or  alter 
The  staple  of  his  tedious  yarns,  all  ending  in  a halter. 

Soon,  one  by  one  tliey  dropped  away — for  lite  cannot  afford  us 
Suíficient  time  with  maudling  tales  of  cut-throats  to  be  bored  thus  ; 

A listener  by  the  button  still  he  sometimes  on  the  sly  attacked, 

Till,  finding  tliat  eacli  new  “ Romaunce>”  like  the  reading  of  the  Riot 
Act, 

Cleared  out  all  decent  customers,  his  master  told  him  plainly 
That  “ ’twere  better  for  the  nonce  eschew  a practice  so  ungainly,” 
That  “ men  of  sense  and  learning  loathed  an  over-dose  of  ^01^-” 

Brief  answer  to  his  master  made  the  varmint,  “ Nix  my  dolly  ! ” 

This  could  not  last,  Ci  The  governor,”  good  man,  could  not  pro- 
hibit  him, 

So  he  was  soon  “ dubentleyjied ”*  to  boro  the  town  ud  libitum  ; 

Right  bountiful  lie  paid  the  youth  his  wages, — no  sniall  pittance; 
And  inwardly  the  Barber  blest  his  stars  for  such  a riddance, — 

The  wits  thronged  back  to  Burlingtown,  like  bees  to  Mount  Hy- 

METTUS, 

With  learned  lore,  and  stcrling  taste,  terse  song,  and  bright  burlettas. 
The  polished  ear  no  more  endured  long-windecl  tales  of  felony ; 

But  genuino  humour,  with  sound  sense,  were  blent  in  kccn  misccl- 
lany. 

Meantime,  the  lad,  “ disbeMleyfied”  souglit  out  some  new  cmployer; 
But  hairdressers  all  shook  their  lieads  at  this  Fígaro  top-sawyer. 

* Within  yon  sunless  cage  the  imperial  bird  (!)  hath  droopecl. 

Off  from  thine  eagle  (!)  spirit  hast  dashed  asido  + * * 

Thy  self- borne  eourse  ! thon  nrt  dhbentleyfied ! 

Sonnet  to  Afr.  AinswoTth , in  Afr,  A msworth' s ATuyazinc. 
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A leech,  who  physics  no  one  but  himself \ is  out  of  humour ; 

So  look'd  our  Sheppard  when  reduced  to  be  his  own  perfumer ; 

But,  vowing  vengeance  upon  all  of  his  own  trade*  and  caste,  he 
Resolved  to  keep  a barber’s  shop,  however  i(  cheap  and  nasty.” 
Iland-bills  he  sent  out,  full  of  spleen  and  vcnom,  interlarding 
Lots  of  self-praise  with  “ Shuving  done  by  me  for  twopence  farden  / ” 
He  raved  in  Barbarossa’s  vein, — he  quitted  town  in  Bluebarbes, 
And  fix’d  his  shop  contiguous  to  a grave-yard  in  the  suburbs, 

Not  far  oíf  from  a parish  Green  (I  think  they  cali  it  Kensal’s,)  ; 

And  thither  he  brought  out  his  frizzling  irons  and  utensils. 

Here  of  Renown  as  ’twas  his  cue  to  sound  the  loudest  bugle, 
lie  taxed  his  mind  (which  was  like  that  of  Mrs.  Gilpin  “ frugal  ”) ; 
He  bought  a cask  of  “ halfand  halff — laid  in  a stock  of  liquors, 

And  began  to  keep  a “ tap  ” for  penny-a-liners,  and  bill-stickers. 
Tliose  pioneers  of  fame  liad  soon  at  tliis  new  pothouse  free  11  ticks," 
Grant,  of  the  u Great  Metrópolis,”  and  all  the  famous  critics  ; 

All  sworn  to  praisc  the  owner  of  the  shop, — none  to  be  neuter, — 
And,  lest  they  might  forget,  he  duly  “ chalkcd”  each  critics  pewter. 
The  “ artful  dodge  ” was  understood, — no  praise,  no  paternóster, — 
No  puíf,  no  “yo."  Such  were  the  terms,— ask  * * * and  * # #. 

Meantime,  the  cockneys,  with  amaze,  saw  bill-stickers  plaearding 
The  palisades  with  “ 9mátoortf/á  ea¿n  síljafar  for  tinoprncc  farbru. 

ÜTn)  tl)c  nclu  ¿Ijabínj^íjop ! ” was  scrawled  from  Camberwell  to 
Holborn. 

A touch  of  art  beyond  the  skill  of  Bentley,  Tait,  or  Coebürn. 

But,  they  are  mere  mechanics  all ; to  him  fair  Nature  gave  her 
Fairest  of  gifts  (ye  powers  of  brass!)  a u latherary  ” shaver.t 
“ Iland-bills  ” you  got,  “ advertisements  ” you  met  where’er  you 
turn,  all 

Belauding  i(  2Un¿íoovtí/ó  ¿I)abc  ! ” in  town  and  country  journal, 
And  as  a genuine  barber’s  block  might  fascínate  the  eyes  o’  men, 

He  furnished  all  the  window  shops  with  his  portrait  as  a specimen, 
Till  merry  folks  laugh’d  out,  at  a scale  of  puffing  so  extensive, 

And  some  admired  his  modesty,  and  some  thought  it  expensive . 

Wherc  was  oíd  Father  Pkout  ? alas ! far  oíf  beyond  Mount 
Ceñís, 

Or,  on  the  D anube  or  the  Rhone,  at  Athens  or  at  Venice; 

And,  while  his  boy  bad  counscl  took  from  Gr a nt,  the  penny-a-liner, 
The  Pere , who  might  have  guided  him,  was  away  in  Asia  Minor. 
Yet,  when  he  heard  last  March,  of  all  his  latherary  frolics, 

Of  his  funny  Cruikshank  georgics , and  his  Kensal  Green  bucolics9 
Much  fearing  that  his  former  ward  would  take  leave  of  his  senses, 

Or  do  himself  some  injury — besides  the  said  expenses> — 

The  shrewd  oíd  man,  from  Gascón  y,  where  he  was  then,  one  morn- 
ing 

Took  up  his  pen,  and  privately  dispatched  to  him  this  warning, 

* Mr.  Ainswortli  kept  a bookReller’s  shop  in  Borní  Street,  in  the  year  1829-30. 
t UA  publication  in  literary  hands  is  sure  to  succeed.” — Ainsworth’s  Prospcclus . 
u Compare  our  prices  with  contemporary  pr¡ces.M— Dillo, 

YOL.  XI.  2 K 
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THE  IDES  OF  MAR  OH. 
a wholesome  foavmitg. 

FROM  NOSTRADAMUS. 

J. 

“ Bevvare  ! beware  ! ” said  tlie  Soothsaycr 
To  the  u noblest  oí  the  Romans 
And  well  liad  it  been  íor  Julius,  I ween, 
tíad  he  lent  an  ear  to  tlie  summons. 

Calphurnia  sighed,  the  screech-owl  cried, 

The  March  gale  blew  a burrasca , 

Yet,  out  he  went  to  “ meet  Parliament,” 

And  the  dagger  of  “ envious  Casca.” 

ii. 

“Beware  how  you  land!”  wrote  oíd  Talleyrand 
To  his  Elba  friend,  íor,  heigh  ü ! 

One  bleak  March  day  he  would  fain  sail  away 
In  a hooker  from  Porto  Ferrajo, 

And,  well  liad  it  been  in  the  year  “ffieen” 

Had  he  not  pursued  that  folly  on, 

Mad  as  any  <c  March  liare,”  though  told  to  beware, 

But  alas  and  alack  for  Napoleón  ! 

m. 

“Beware,  beware  ! oí  the  Black  Friere/’ 

So  singeth  a dame  oí  Byron ; 

Arouse  not  him  ! ’tis  a perilous  whim, — 

’Tis  “ meddling  with  coid  iron.” 

E’en  in  Crossing  the  ridge  of  BLACKFRIAKS,  bridge, 

When  you  come  to  the  midmost  arch, 

While  ’tis  blowing  hard, — be  then  on  your  guard, 

Then  carefully  look  to  your  hat  and  pcruke, 

And  “ beware  oí  the  ides  of  March  I ” 

IV. 

Keep  your  teniper  besides,  or  beware  of  the  iues, 

And  of  perils  periódica /, 

Keep  your  fingers  aloof  from  the  bellows  of  “ Puff,” 

And  of  self-praise  be  less  prodigal. 

If  you  wish  íor  a breczc , you  can  have,  if  you  please, 

The  bleakest  gale  oí  all  winter  ; — 

’Tis — (my  moral  is  starch) — when  the  ides  of  March 
Bring  the  blast  that  will  blow  from  your  Pkinter. 

Thus  wrote  the  father,  in  a style  half  serious  and  half  jocular, 

But  his  allusions  to  Jinance  were  found,  in  sooth,  oracular, 

No  board  of  trade  that  ever  sat,  not  e’en  the  Earl  of  Ripon’s, 

So  clearly  showed  a “ déficit  ” — so  he  “ raised  his  price  to  threepence 

# This  announcement  is  inade  in  the  following  grnmmatical  form  by  the  literary 
editor : — u The  projector  of  this  new  work  attached  somewhat  too  little  i n te  res  t to 
certain  calculations,  thai  in  mercantile  circles  are  primary  points,”  &c.  Ilis  help- 
mute,  Mr.  Buller  of  Brazennose,  hreaks  Priscian’s  head  with  rival  skill,  ex,  yra, 

4t  The  late  Dr.  W , residentiary  of  St.  Panís,  was  wont  to  tell  of  a pet  magpie 

tvhom  he  possessed.” — Page  100. 
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Whether  lie  thus  became  (as  on  Finance  I do  not  lecture,) 

Better,  or  u badly  off  for  soap,” — is  a matter  o f conjecture. 

From  Eastcrn  dimes  oíd  Prout  carne  borne.  Our  Fígaro  (the 
Vandal) 

Saw  not  the  sacred  dust  of  Greece  adbering  to  bis  sandal  ; 

All  that  the  barber  s boy  could  see  was  tliat  bis  chin  was  hairy, 

And  that  a customer  liad  come  for  bis  shave-shop  latherary. 

He  sougbt  vvitb  many  a wlieedling  hint  of  former  days  to  coax  him, 
Visions  of  “ easy  shuvmy  soap ” be  conjured  up  to  hoax  bim  ; 

But  Prout,  who  liad  misgivings  of  the  “gentle  Sheppard’s  *'  razor, 
Calmly  deferred  doffing  his  beard  till  Bentley  carne,  or  Fraser, 

For  be  liad  read  bis  several  tales  of  severing  bone  and  muscle, 

(So  liad  tbe  late  Courvoisier,  who  killed  Lord  Wüliam  Rüssell.) 
Henee,  in  reply  to  all  he  urged, — ’twas  all  that  passed  between  ’em, 
The  Father,  puffing  his  chibouk , said  “ Qtusre peregrinum 

Back  to  bis  sliop  suburban  went  the  barber ; but  a dark  chasm 
Yawned  in  his  gloomy  soul,  created  by  tbat  gentle  sarcasm. 
Dissembling  well  bis  wrath — tbe  sequel  sliowed  be  ne’er  forgot  it, — 
He  laid  bis  plan  to  murder  Prout  by  cutting  tbe  “carotid” 

But  first  be  swore  bis  gratitude  in  many  a long  epistle, 

For  many  a valued  Service  done, — lie  swore  it  011  tbe  missal. 

These  letters  are  on  record, + and  make  out  tbe  case  exactly, 

Ñor  left  a doubt.,  wben  they  “ carne  out,”  in  the  inquest  held  by 
Wakley. 

A smootli  cajoling  billet-doux  (bis  inward  feelings  swallowing) 

He  forwarded  to  tbe  oíd  man  after  tbe  tenor  follovving : — 

“ Thrice  welcome,  bonoured  Father,  from  tbe  land  of  Pipe  and  Tur- 
ban ! 

What  say  you  to  pot-luck  liere  at  my  domicile  suburban  ? 

Here  you  will  meet  one  Bullkh,  fresb  from  Brazennose  a gowns- 
man, 

And,  ifyou  list,  I'll  ask  Maclise,  your  celebrated  townsman.” 

Oíd  Prout,  who  from  bis  childhood  witli  deliglit  liad  met  tbe 
latter, 

Would  witli  Maclise  take  bread  and  cheese,  e’en  from  a barberas 
platter. 

* Vide  Horat.  Epist.  lili.  i.  17.  í>3  ; Anglic&i  I.nok  out  for  a grecnh&rn  ! 

+ Ex.  gr . “ Seriously,  for,  after  all,  it  is  a serious  matter  with  me,  I shall  take 
it  as  a great  kindness  ¡f  you  will  write  a good  not, ice  of  Crioliton  in  the  current 
number  of  Regina.  The  season,  alas  l is  so  far  advanced,  that  another  month  may 
spoil  all.  * 9 9 A notice  sueh  us  you  alone  can  prepare,  will  be  everything  for 

the  book.  * * * í have,  as  you  will  perceive,  adhered  to  the  romantic  portion 

of  Crichton’s  history,  carefully  eschewing,  for  ohvious  reasons,  (ahem  /)  the  scholas- 
tic  features  of  his  character, — these  features  you  can  readily  supply,  intermingling 
them  so  skilfully  with  my  narrative,  that  the  disemninuting  reader  may  not 
discern  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  eiids/' 

u I send  you  a few  moro  rliymes  of  Rookwood.  I can  not  say  mucli  for  the  sub- 
ject,  or  the’  ditty  itself ; but,  perhaps  it  may  pass  muster  when  set  off  by  a halo  (?) 
of  your  choice  prose.” 

IIow  well  you  have  done  it.  Sterne’s  (!)  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  on 
your  shoulders.”  — Lcttrcs  ídifiantcs  el  curiemos  de  Mr.  Ainsicorth  au  Rev.Pcre 
Prout , en  Lyan  1 03(5. 
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So  forth  lie  went  to  Ainswortii's  tent  in  confidence,*  ñor  thought  a 
man 

Could  treat  Iris  guest  in  otlier  guise  than  a single-nrinded  Otto- 

MAN. 

No  painter  carne  tliat  day,t — an  absence  Prout  thought  of  tbe  oddest, 
he 

Met  only  him  of  Brazen  nose,  and  lrim  of  brazen  modesty  ; 

Yet,  notlring  loth,  he  sat  with  both,  draining  the  tankard’s  fulness, 
Till,  lulled  to  soft  olriivion  by  their  joint-stock  powers  of  dulness, 
Gladly  the  “ gentle  Sheppard  ” seized  the  wished-for  opportunity 
To  vvreak  Iris  plan  on  the  oíd  man,  and  burltc  lrim  with  impunity. 

On  his  own  hearth  his  hospitablc  carving-knife  he  whetted, 

Wlrile  Buller,  hight  of  Brazennose,  both  aided  and  abetted. 

To  cut  my  story  short,  he,  with  his  trencher-man  and  fugleler, 
llemorseless,  cut  the  oíd  man’s  throat — the  trachea  and  the  jugular  ! 

And  now,  for  plunder  notlring  loth,  likc  “ Mcssieurs  Haré  and 
Buree’ $ ” crew 

Tliey  searched  their  victim’s  pockets,  in  which,  first,  tliey  found  a 
’corkscrew,- — 

Then,  near  his  breast,  a hreviary , which,  in  his  hours  more  solemn, 
he 

Used  to  recite, — then  some  cigars,  and  a medal  of  King  Ptolemy. 

• This  gentleman,  wbo  talksso  sentimentally  of  <c  bread  and  salt,”  puts  into  tbe 
nioutb  of  Lady  Harriet  D'Orsay  certain  signibeant  lines,  which  no  one  believes 
were  ever  written  by  7ier,  but  which  may  be  read  at  page  177  of  hi8  publication. 
Has  he  forgotten  tliat  he  was  fed  at  the  tableof  Lady  Blessingxon  ? not,  surely,  for 
the  sake  of  companionship  ? for  a duller  dog  never  sat  at  a convivial  board,  Her 
ladyship  may  add  him  to  the  list  of  pleasant  hospitable  reminiscences,  on  whicli 
AT.  P.  JVillis  is  ínscribed. 

f Quel  di  non  leggiam  piü  avanti. — Dante. 


u ?Late¿t  partícuIar¿.M 

Non  apprehension  of  the  crimináis  ! 

Up  to  the  latest  liour  of  post  we  *ve  only  time  to  mention 
That  the  two  murderers,  dull  rogues  I are  liard  of  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  whole  account  itself  seems  very  doubtful,  very 
For  wc  have  seen  Prout  yesterday — he  was  alive  and  merry, 
And  if  to  tickle  such  small  fry  the  oíd  man  think  his  pains  worth, 
We  trust  to  have  another  laugh  at  Brazennose  and  Ainswortií. 


WILLIAM  BLANCHARD : A SKETCH. 

BY  DRINK  WATER  MEADOWS. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  actors  I ever  knew  was  the  late  Wil- 
liam  Blanchard  — “Billy  Blanchard,”  as  he  was  generally  ealled  by 
his  intimates.  There  is  something  whicli  sounds  exceedingly  kind 
and  hearty  in  an  abbreviated  ñame.  It  gives,  as  it  were,  an  asstirance 
tliat  the  party  so  spoken  of,  or  to,  is  not  an  every-day,  common- 
place  person,  but “ a right  good  fellow."  Assuredly,  Blanchard  was 
one  oP  the  merriest  and  kindest  oP  men.  e<  He  was  a fellow  of  infi- 
nite mirth,”  abounding  in  fun  and  good-humour.  He  was  kind- 
hearted  and  genero  us,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a kind 
friend,  and  a most  entertaining  eompanion. 

As  an  actor,  Blanchard  was  unrivalled  in  his  particular  cast.  He 
hffid  the  great  talent  oP  giving  importance  to  very  trifling  characters  ; 
and,  whilst  many  oP  his  contemporaries  were  successful  in  parts  for 
which  the  author  had  done  much,  both  as  to  dialogue  and  situation, 
lie  made  many  prominent,  and  oP  consequence,  even  where  the 
author  liad  not  ventured  to  hope  for  anything  beyond  what  is  pro- 
fessionally  termed  safety  of  perPormance.  Blanchard  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1835,  without  a leave-taking,  and  died  very  soon  aPter, 
universally  lamented. 

Poor  Billy  ! He  was  a stauncli  Tory  ; and  a joke  which  struck  at 
his  loyalty  was  less  pardonable,  in  his  opinión,  than  any  other.  Oc- 
easionally  his  auger  was  roused  by  premeditated  jokes  being  íired  at 
him  on  the  score  oP  his  politics,  or  by  doubts  being  expressed  as  to 
his  political  principies ; but  the  instant  he  perceived  they  were  mere- 
ly  the  waggery  of  the  green-roora,  he  laughcd  with  the  best,  and  gc- 
nerally  finished  with  a “ God  bless  you,  my  dear  boys,  you're  funny 
dogs  1 **  A great  portion  of  his  conversation  was  in  a sort  of  paren- 
thesis,  which  rendered  his  anccdotcs  particularly  amusing  and  pecu- 
liar. Blanchard  entered  the  theatrical  profession  very  early  in  life,  and 
actedat  Prescot,  in  Lancashire.  The  salaries  varied  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen  shillings  per  week,  which,  in  those  days  (“  the  palmy  days  of  the 
drama,’*)  were  far  from  contemptihle  ; each  performer  being  allowed, 
also,  a bcncfit ; by  which,  in  general,  a profit  was  made  to  the  extent, 
in  a town  like  Prescot,  of  three,  four,  or  five  pounds;  sometimos 
only  as  many  shillings — for  theatrical  benefits  are  not  al way s bene/íts, 

It  has  frequently  been  said  by  oíd  actors  tliat  the  smaller  the  eom- 
pany  the  greater  the  comfort;  and,  assuredly,  the  merriest  actors 
llave  frequently  been  met  with  in  the  small  and  strolling  companies, 
where  a kind  of  family  compact  might  be  said  to  exist ; and,  where, 
being  unable  fí  to  bring  their  means  up  to  their  wishes,**  they  rested 
satisfied  with  “ bringing  their  wishes  down  to  their  means/*  During 
Blanchard’s  first  visitto  Prescot,  being  the  most  juvenile  male  person 
in  appearance  in  the  company,  he  was  “ cast  **  the  part  of  the  redoubt- 
able  aero,  Tom  Thumb,  there  being  no  young  lloscius  in  the  theatre, 
(barn) — no  precocious  cliild  of  “ four  years  and  a half,” — who  could 
sustain  the  arduous  characters  of  Sir  John  Falstaíf  in  the  play,  and 
Caleb  Quotem  in  the  forcé/*  Blanchard  being  too  tall  Por  the  dwarfish 
giant-killer,  acted  the  part  upon  his  /enees,  his  robe  being  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  hide  his  legs  and  feet.  He  told  me  he  made  a great 
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hit  in  the  part,  and  repeated  it  for  his  own  benefit,  “ by  particular 
desire  of  several  persona  of  distinction.” 

“ It  was/’  said  he,  “ a very  painful  performance,  to  me,  (the  audi- 
ence,  bless  'em ! liked  it,)  my  boy,  especially  during  the  fight  with 
Lord  Grizzle,  (I  acted  the  same  night  Young  Ñor  val,  also,  my  boy,) 
but  I was  in  love  with  acting  then,  as  every  one  who  comes  upon 
the  stage  ought  to  be,  and  had  the  manager  (Oíd  llibby,  — you've 
heard  ofhim,  my  boy,  I daré  say,)  cast  me  Ophelia  or  Little  Pickle, 
I should  have  done  tliem,  (I  did  play  the  lover  in  a pantomime,)  for, 
so  long  as  I acted,  I didn't  care  a button  what  the  part  was.  The 
Prescot  young  vagabonds,  my  boy,  (for  I was  a great  favourite 
there,)  used  to  cali  after  me  as  I passed  through  the  Street, — I mean 
after  my  Tom  Thumbing  it,  — 1 Hurra ! hurra ! come  and  see ! 
here  's  t'chap  as  acted  Tom  Thum  on  top  of  his  knees,  'cause  he  was 
over  big  when  he  was  up  on  his  spinnel  (spindle)  shatiks  ! hurra! 
hurra ! hurra ! ' " 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  during  the  Covent-Garden  vacation,  he  was 
travelling  with  the  Emery,  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  from  Manches  te  r 
to  Liverpool,  having  acted  at  the  former  place  on  the  previous  even- 
ing,  and  being  announced  to  appear  at  the  latter  on  the  following. 
Billy  was  in  high  spirits,  and,  as  he  said,  inclined  for  a bit  of  fun. 
Emery  and  himself  were  the  only  inside  passengers.  The  coach 
changed  horses  at  a small  village  half  way  between  Manchester  and 
Warrington.  The  day  being  fine,  the  country-people  were  lounging 
in  front  of  the  inn,  Lancashire  fashion,  some  drinking,  others 
smoking,  some  talking,  some  gaping,  some  sleeping.  The  arrival 
of  a coach  was  a circumstance  of  great  interest,  as  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  remarks  upon  its  horses,  its  loading,  its  “ insides," 
and  its  ft  outsides/'  All  crowded  round  the  vehicle,  some  to  accost 
the  guard,  others  the  coachman  ; some,  pipe  in  mouth,  to  stare  in  at 
the  Windows  of  the  coach  ; others,  <f  snappers  up  of  unconsiderkl 
trilles,”  to  see  that  nothing  íell  unnoticed  from  the  roof. 

The  manufacturing  portion  of  Lancashire  is  more  notorious  for 
the  number  of  its  population  than  for  their  smartness.  I allude  to 
the  labouring  classes.  It  appears  as  though  the  labours  of  the  past 
week  had  so  wearied  them  as  to  render  Sunday  ablutions  and  change 
of  dress  a matter  of  absol ute  toil,  and,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  alto- 
getlier.  In  the  agricultural  districts,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
peasantry  is  very  different,  and  not  more  so  anywhere'  than  in  the 
north  of  Lancashire.  Whilst  the  horses  were  being  changed,  re- 
marks, rude  and  civil,  were  freely  made  by  the  lookers-on  as  to  the 
passengers,  inside  and  out.  Blanchard  wore  a travelling  cap  of  a 
«orne what  foreign  appearance,  which  drew  forth  many  coarse  jokes 
and  Lancashire  witticisms  from  the  byestanders.  Billy  heeded  them 
not.  Emery  called  for  a glass  of  “ home-brew'd  and,  whilst  he 
was  drinking  it,  Blanchard,  who  was  seatcd  opposite  to  him,  popped 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  addressed  one  of  the  lookers-on  in 
a most  unintelligible  jargon,  and  in  a foreign  accent  saying, — 

“ Wad  a mo  no  leí  o me  o kenna  if  o banda  bodo  ko  ko , ko  ko , kep  a 
waba  bala  bo  lo  Warring  to  no  lo  o?** 

Out  carne  a volume  of  smoke  from  the  mouth  of  the  nearest  bye- 
stander,  and  in  reply  to  Billy's  evident  question,  a “ What?  ” 

“ Cano  ko  po,  po  ko  canno  me  lacka  pat.  a po  to  sal  o abro  bo  bo  leí 
ya  Warring  lo  no?  " 
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“ What  says  tliuu,  thou  fool  thou  ? can  thou  not  speak  Hinglish, 
thou,  and  not  sucli  like  marpment  as  that  stuff,  thou,  with  thy  fool 
of  a houtlandish  over-seas  cap  a-top  on  thy  fooTs  'ed ! ” 

Now  carne  honest  John  Emery's  turn.  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
coach  at  this  inn,  he  had  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  B1  anchar d,  but 
he  now  popped  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  in  an  honest-sound- 
ing  northern  dialect,  said  to  the  Blanchard-questioned  and  ques- 
tioner, 

te  D — n the  fellow  ! never  mind  him.  I know  him  well  enough  ; 
hc's  onc  of  them  Hitalien  witnesses  as  is  cum'd  over  here  to  swear 
again  the  Queen  before  tlie  Parliament  House.” 

“ Is  he?  ” “ Yes,  he  is;  I know  him  well  enough.” 

In  an  instan t the  byestanders  gathered  round  their  interrogating 
companion,  at  a sufficient  distance  from  the  coach  to  prevent  their 
conversation  being  heard  by  its  occupants.  Their  looks  and  actions 
were  directed  towards  Blanchard,  wlio,  as  he  observed  an  unpleasant 
expression  in  their  unwashed  faces,  and  a sort  of  buttoning  up  of 
their  outer-garments,  indicating  a making-up  for  misehief,  became 
ra-ther  palé  and  tremulous.  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a no  very  envi- 
able position,  for  the  anti-ablutionists,  as  he  called  them,  were  evi- 
dently  preparing  for  a movement,  and  that  not  in  his  favour.  u I 
felt,”  said  Billy,  “ inclined  to  address  them  in  as  good  a Lancashire 
tone  of  conciliation  and  apology  as  I possibly  could,  (Fawcett,  my  boy, 
was  a capital  apology-maker,  he  never  flinclied,)  for  I bcgan  to  fear 
I should  soon  find  “ my  head  here  and  my  body  there,”  my  boy  ; but, 
d — n it ! my  mouth  became  dry,  and  my  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of 
it.  I was  sincerely  sorry  I had  not  followed  Emery’s  example,  and 
called  for  a glass  of  ale  (I  was  never  much  of  an  ale-drinker,)  in- 
stead  of  jabbering  nonsense  to  such  savages.  I heartily  repented  of 
my  mock  Italian,  and  inwardly  resolved  never  again  to  converse  but 
in  my  mother-tongue.  Well,  my  dear  boy,  the  savages  drew  closer 
together,  (I  thought  of  Captain  Cook’s  cleath,)  tliey  turned  their 
Lancashire  eyes  continually  on  me  (such  eycs  !),  not  eyesof  aílection 
or  kindness,  but  of  fury  (capital  for  the  mob  in  Coriolanus  or  Julius 
CsB3ar).  Well,  my  boy,  I had  just  made  up  my  mind,  in  the  event 
of  their  attempting  to  drag  me  out  of  the  coach,  for  I felt  that  was 
their  delightful  intention,  to  throw  myself  on  the  other  side  of  Jack 
Emery  for  protection,  and  1 w as  preparing  to  do  so,  w hen  (praise  be 
given)  the  worthy  coachman  (bless  him  !)  smacked  his  whip,  and 
off  we  started  at  a slashing  pace.  (I  always  hated  slow  travelling, 
and  loitering  on  the  ruad.)  How  the  mob,  pretty  dears,  yelled ! 
liad  we  not  started  then  and  there,  I should  certainly  have  been 
compelled  by  the  dear  darlings  to  forfeit  my  engagcment  at  Liver- 
pool, wliere  my  benefit  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  Friday. 
(Emery  and  Jack  Johnson  were  to  play  for  me  in  ‘ John  Bull  f and 
‘ The  Rcview/) 

“ By  the  time  we  started  from  the  savage  creatures  I was  in  the 
coldest  perspiration  I ever  experienced  in  my  life,  although  it  was 
the  lieight  of  an  exceedingiy  liot  summer. 

4Í  As  soon  as  I recovered  myself  a little,  (for,  I confess,  my  dear 
boy,  I was  agitated,)  and  we  w ere  out  of  sight  of  the  unwashed  Lan- 
castrians,  1 spoke  to  Master  Jack  Emery,  who  was  grinning  in  the 
opposite  córner  like  a hyena. 

“ * Master  Jack,’  said  I,  1 it  's  all  very  well  for  you  to  sit  there,  my 
boy,  stretching  out  your  Yorkshire  or  Durham  legs,  whichever  they 
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may  be,  as  if  you  had  paid  for  the  whole  iaside  of  the  coach,  and  en- 
joying  yourself  at  my  expense  (I  don’t  mean  to  say  I paid  for  your 
glass  of  ale) ; but  I must  say  it  was  anything  but  friendly  of  you, 
considering  the  number  of  years  we  llave  been  acquainted,  (I  carne 
to  town  in  eighteen  hundred,  and  you  in  ninety-seven,)  for  you  to 
place  me  in  a situation  where,  but  for  that  worthy  coachman’s 
driving  off  as  he  did,  (he  shall  have  an  order  any  night  he  likes,)  1 
should  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  Lancashire  mob, 
(did  you  ever  see  such  a gang  ?)  who  would  have  paid  no  attention 
to  my  being  one  of  his  Majesty’s  servants,  and  a member  of  T.  R. 
C.  G.  I should  like  to  know  what  you  could  possibly  have  said 
whcn  brought  up  to  give  evidence  before  tlic  Coroner.  (You  would 
have  been  subpocnad  to  a certainty : serve  you  right,  even  if  it  had 
been  on  your  benefit-night.)  I don’t  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings ; 
but  d — n me  if  I don’t  believe  the  jury  must  have  returned  a verdict 
of  ‘ Manslaughter  ’ against  you ; and,  conscientiously,  I could  not 
have  blamed  them.  1 should  have  done  so  certainly,  liad  I been  one 
of  the  number.  I ’ll  never  travel  this  road  again  with  you,  Master 
Jack  Emery.  * I am  afraid  to  think  on  what  I 've  done  — look  on  ’t 
again  I daré  not.'  You  can  talk  enough  about  ‘brotlierly  love/  in 
Sara  Sharpset ; but  allow  me  to  say,  that  in  real  life  yon  know  no- 
thing  at  all  about  it,  Master  Jack." 

To  poor  Blanchard’s  torrent  of  wrath  Emery  merely  replied,  “ Serve 
you  quite  riglit,  Billy,  my  lad.  If,  instcad  of  jabbering  such  stuff,  and 
making  a Tom-noddy  of  yourself  to  such  a set  of  idle,  ignorant  fel- 
lows,  you  had,  like  a prudent  chap,  called  for  a glass  of  ale,  or  had 
been  reading  over  your  part  for-  to-morrow  night,  which  you  did 
not  know  too  much  of  the  last  time  you  played  it,  I should  not  have 
had  a chance  of  having  a joke  at  your  expense ; but,  as  it  was,  I ’ve 
got  one  against  you  that  will  run  the  whole  of  next  season  in  town, 
and  even  then  it  will  answer  your  purpose  to  have  it  dramatised  for 
your  benefit.  You  can  cali  it,  f Billy  in  a pucker;  or,  Inside  nearly 
turned  out.'  I *11  play  the  leader  of  the  mob  for  you,  and  you  can 
do  your  own  part  to  the  life.  You  can  throw  some  capital  feeling  into 
it,  and  will  act  it,  mylad,  as  you  do  every thing,  most  naturally.  I ’ll 
give  you  a sketch  of  your  face  for  the  occasion  : — ‘ ’tis  in  my  mind-s 
eyc,  Horatio/  taken  from  life.  You  can  have  it  at  the  head  of  the 
bilis,  or  on  the  back  of  your  tickets.  If  that  do  not  draw  you  a 
bumper,  I know  not  what  will." 

“ Jack,  my  dear  boy,  give  us  your  liand.  We  are  all  safe,  and  I 
forgive  you.  (How  well  our  coadunan  drives  !)  But  I never  in 
my  life  saw  such  a set  of  savage-looking  fellows.  You  never  looked 
lialf  as  bad  in  Caliban  or  Barnardine,  Jack,  and  that’s  saying  much  ; 
and  you  always  make  your  face  up  capitally,  my  boy.  When  we 
change  horses  again,  I shall  make  a point  of  being  fast  asleep." 

Blanchard’s  loyalty  and  toryism  were  severely  tested  during  his 
visit  to  America  in  1834  ; and  although,  as  he  said,  he  experienced 
very  great  kindness,  attention,  and  hospitality,  the  people  were  not 
sufficiently  John  BulhV*  for  him.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  at  their 
continual  restlessness,  especially  at  the  dinner-table ; for  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly  partial  to  a cool  bottle  after  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and 
could  not  bear  their  custom  of  leaving  the  table  so  immediately  after 
dininj*. 

“ There  was,"  said  he,  “ always,  and  every where,  an  abundance 
of  everything  and  of  every  sort,  my  boy, — no  grudging  in  any  way, 
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I must  say.  They  generally  place  so  many  disbes  on  the  table  as  to 
prevent  your  seeing  the  cloth ; and  I really  believe  the  more  yon 
cat,  the  better  they  like  you  — (I  met  with  a great  many  jolly,  kind 
people,  my  boy,  hearty  as  hearty  could  be)  but,  confonnd  it,  there 
was  no  sitting  still.  Hey  presto  I away  vanislied  the  dinuer,  panto- 
mime  fashion,  and  the  diners  into  the  bargain.  (Very  like  Mr.  and 
Mr s.  Macbeth’s  supper  party ; for  they  did  not  stand  upon  the 
order  of  their  going,  but  did  f go  at  once.')  They  told  me  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country,  (at  the  public  tables  at  least.)  T told  them  it 
was  a d — d bad  custom,  striking  at  the  root  of  all  good  fellowship 
and  comfort ; and  if  I had  them  in  London  I would  soon  cure  them, 
ay,  and  take  deuced  good  cave  they  should  regret  the  arrival  of  our 
respectable  breaking-up  time,  my  boy.  There  was  a deuced  good 
fellow,  my  boy,  (I  candidly  confesa  I met  with  a pretty  considerable 
number  of  such,)  to  whom  I was  introduced  : his  ñame  was — was — 
deur,  dear,  dcar — I can't  hit  upon  his  ñame  just  now.  No  mattcr  ; 
he  was  a Colonel  Somebodv — (they  have  a tremendous  lot  of  Colo- 
nels  there,  my  boy).  Well,  I dined  with  him  one  day  at  a large 
hotel — (their  hotels  are  very  splendid) — he  gave  me  a capital  dinner 
— the  fish  was  excellent — (I  was  always  pardal  to  a bit  of  fish).  The 
only  fault  was  there  being  too  much  of  everything,  cxcept  an  indi- 
nation  to  sit.  (Their  oysters  are  very  fine,  and  so  are  their  New 
Town  pippins:  I never  eat  apples  myself.)  Well,  my  boy,  I had 
made  up  my  miad  to  a snug  sit,  chat,  and  a bottle  of  port,  after  din- 
ner— (their  portis  not  the  best  wine  there,  and  very  dear) — but  no; 
away  went  the  cloth,  and  almost  with  it  my  friend  the  Colonel — 
(plague  take  it!  what  was  his  ñame?) — in  a deuced  hurry,  with  the 
last  morsel  in  his  mouth,  to  look  after,  as  he  said,  a particular  piece 
of  business.  I wonder  they  don't  all  toddlc  out  of  the  world  in  a 
month  from  indigestión.  But,  perhaps,  the  juleps  they  drink  have  a 
counteracting  effect, — (their  juleps,  my  boy,  are  beautiful,  and  deli- 
ciously  seductivo,  I must  confess,) — and  increase  the  gastrie  juices. 

“ Then,  again,  my  dear  boy,  they  would  be  boring  me  with  the 
wonders  of  their  * awful  fine ' city  of  New  York, — (I  must  say  it  is 
fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,) — and  be  everlastingly  aeking  if  I did  not 
think  it  magnificently  grand, — (I  was  born,  my  boy,  in  York — Oíd 
York,  as  I cali  it,) — which  I allow  it  is  to  a ccrtain  cxtent,  and  con- 
sidering  the  comparative  short  time  of  its  existence.  But  to  daré  to 
compare  it  with  London, — our  blessed  oíd  London, — is  about  as  rea- 
sonable  as  to  compare  Billy  Shakspeare  with  that  Mr.  Somebody,  # 
who  wrote  that  precious  bad  farce  in  which  I had  a miserable  part — 
(it  was  d — d the  first  night). 

u You  must  bear  in  mind,  my  boy,  that  they  are  most  active,  en- 
terprising  people.  1 Go  a-head ' is  the  cry ; and  they  do  go-ahead. 

It  has  ever  bcen  a wonder  to  me  how  they  have  done  so  much  in  so 
short  a time,  in  every  way,  too.  (I  thought  it  wonderful  the  re- 
building  Covent  Garden  in  a few  months,  after  it  was  burnt  in 
1808;  but  they  would  have  done  it,  I really  believe,  pretty  eonsi- 
derably  quicker.) 

“ I was  luunging  one  day  in  the  front  of  the  theatre,  looking  at- 
tentively,  and  I must  say  admiringly,  at  some  of  the  fine  buildings, 

— (very  fine  many  of  thern  are,  my  boy,) — when  a young  fellow 
carne  up  to  me, — (somebody,  1 suppose,  I had  bcen  introduced  to 
by  somebody — my  friend  the  Colonel,  perhaps). 
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" * Well/  said  lie,  1 1 guess  you  never  saw  u finer  city  than  this 
New  York  of  ours,  Blanchard,  eh?  ' 

“ ‘ Didn't  I ? ’ said  I. ' Why,  did  you  ever  ? ’ said  he. 

''  'Once  or  twice,  I should  tliiuk  I llave,  my  boy/  said  I. 

“ ' Where  ? * 

<(íWhere!’  said  I.  'Why,  where  the  devil  do  yon  think  I 
should  see  such?' 

“ ‘ Why,  you  don't  mean  PhiladelpAi,  do  you  ?' 

" ' Oh  ! bother  to  Philadelp/zx’/  said  I. 

“ ' Well,  I calcúlate  you  mean  your  London,  perhaps  ; for  I know 
you  English  are  mighty  prejudiced/ '1  do/  said  I. 

" ' Well,  you  are  all  of  you  awful  fond  of  London  ; but  is  it  as  fine 
as  New  York  ? * { What  do  you  mean  by  as  fine?  ' 

“ ' Well,  I mean  is  it  as  big  as  New  York,  for  one  thing  ? * 

" 1 New  Yokk  ! ’ said  I ; ‘ my  dear  boy,  New  York  is  fine,  very 
fine,  I allow;  but  recollect  it  is  New  York.  But  if  you  were  to 
take  a piece  the  size  of  it  out  of  the  map  of  London,  it  would  never 
be  missed — that  ’s  what  London  is,  my  boy.' 

“ ‘ Well,  you  are  a strange  fellow/.he  said,  and  off  lie  walked — 
(praise  be  given !)” 

Blanchard  was  exceedingly  polite  and  attentive  to  females.  Billy 
did  not  approve  of  the  New  York  custom  of  not  walking  with  a lady 
arm-in-arm,  as  in  England. 

" It  is  being  ridiculously  fastidious,”  said  lie.  “ I could  not  ep- 
dure  it  at  all — it  's  barbarous.  And  then,  my  boy,  the  general  for- 
mality  and  reserve  of  the  females  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  an 
Englishman  like  myself.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  be  attentive  to 
the  dear  creatures,  blcss  ’em  ! and  not  being  perraitted  to  be  so,  put 
me  out  of  all  patience,  and  well  it  might.  I '11  give  you  an  idea,  my 
dear  boy,  as  to  how  attentions  to  the  sex  are  received  and  estimated 
there,  (I  mean  in  America).  One  evening  I was  going  down  the 
Broadway,  (precious  broad  it  is,)  between  eight  and  nine,  (it  's  the 
longest  Street  they  have, — a tremendous  length, — three  miles,  I be- 
lieve,) — the  moon  was  shining  very  briglitly, — (they  have  exceedingly 
fine  moons  there,  I must  allow,  but  how  they  carne  by  'em  I can't 
guess,) — the  frost  was  very  severe, — (no  joke  their  frosts,  my  boy,) 
— and  the  streets  were  very  slippery.  (By-the-bye,  there  liad  been 
a heavy  fall  of  snow.)  Well,  1 saw  a splendid  figure  of  a female 
walking  before  me, — (I  forget  where  I was  going — no  matter — I re- 
* memher  I liad  acted  Job  Thornberry  the  niglit  before,) — when  sud- 
denly  down  she  fell ; but,  as  Alice,  in  the  Castle  Spectre,  says,  ' she 
fell  with  all  possible  decency,  and  took  care  to  bidé  her  legs/  at  least 
as  far  as  I could  see,  my  boy.  Well,  I hurried  to  her  assistance, — 
(I  was  all  but  down  myself.)  She  was  very  good-looking, — (many 
of  the  women  are  very  good-looking  there,  I must  say,  up  to  a cer- 
tain  age,  my  boy  ; but  they  don't  wear  as  well  as  ours,  though  I 
daré  say  they  last  as  long,)  — and  on  my  expressing  my  hope  that 
she  was  not  injured  by  her  fall,  she  turned  round  and  said  to  me, 
(just  as  I was  supporting  her  with  my  arms  round  her  waist,)  in  a 
precious  grum  tone  of  voice, — (you  remember  Mrs.  Davenport  in 
JYIother  Brulgruddery  ? — well,  my  boy,  that  was  it,) — 

“ ' Clear  out  !” — f Clear  out ! ' said  I. 

" ' Yes,  clear  out¡ 9 said  she. — ' D — n it/  said  I,  'you  are  all  alike, 
men,  women,  and  childreu  ; and  yon  ’ve  no  Kikg,  pool*  wretches  ! ’ 
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EDITJ-II)  BY  BARNEY  BRALLAGHAN. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

What  1 here  presume  to  introduce  lias  been  looked  upon  in  all  ages  as  a little 
assembly  of  tbe  Loves,  the  Smiles,  and  the  Graces. — Addtson's  Dedication  of 
Anacreon  to  the  Prince  of  Uvates. 

BPAAAATENHS  A vpuuov  rdi  Ihvtiapov  vorarov  cine, 

Ovp€K€V  ap%opevos  Xr¿n/  A PISTON  rYAfíP. 

Barney  Brallaghan  swears  that  the  greatest  of  asses 
Was  Pindar  for  saying  thaL  water  was  sweeter 
Tlian  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  beams  bright  in  our  glasses. — 

“ ’Tis  a lie,”  says  the  Piper, — <c  a lie,  by  St.  Peter  ! ” 

Puer,  pete  ocyus  vinum  ; quid  horas  bonus  perdimu»  ? 

Cowley — Naufrayium  Jaculare. 

AU  thy  verse  is  softer  far 
Than  the  downy  feathers  are 
Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, 

Of  my  raother’s  doves  or  sparrows, 

Graceful,  cleanly,  smooth,  and  round, 

All  with  Venus’  girdle  bound. 

Cowley  of  Anacreon. 

|í?rpfjafito6  biltf  au$  Sifóer 
i-Htr  tn  gctnrb'ner  íErbnt— 
üSTírfjt  cine  SiSiaífenfuítung ; 

— gffjrn  ^rfjlarfjtru  jTlirfj  an  ? 

Germán  Anacreon . 


So,  God  bless  you  all,  both  great  and  small, 
And  send  you  a joyful  May. 

Hone’s  Everyduy  Book . 


In  the 


u merry  month  of  Mav, 

When  bees  from  íower  to  flowef  do  lnun,” 


what  topic  so  germane  to  the  season  as  the  Bard  who,  of  all  others, 
delighted  in  its  sweets,  whose  wliole  life  was  an  epitome  of  the  month, 
and  who,  with  a kindred  and  congenial  spirit,  might  well  have  sung, 

" Let  iny  tkirsty  subjects  say, 

A month  he  reigned,~but  that  was  May.” 


The  Greek  writers  generally  are  an  enchanting  study.  They  polish 
the  understanding, — they  improve  the  mind, — they  beautify  the  heart. 
On  them  Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  in  golden  profusión  all  her 
brightest  and  richest  treasures  of  genius,  and  to  have  accorded  to  them 
pre-eminence  above  every  competitor,  not  merely  in  one  branch  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  in  all.  Their  ñames  are  intertwined  with  the  grandest 
records  of  the  triumphs  of  literature  ; their  works  have  been  the  modela 
after  which  the  prose  and  poetry  of  almost  all  nations  have  been  fa- 
shioned ; and  though  Italy  and  England  have  produced  inany  illus- 
trious  spirits  who  have  right  nobly  followed  in  their  footsteps,  it  must 
still  be  admitted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  divine  Shakspeare,  no 
man  of  modern  days  has  approached  the  men  of  Helias.  Alone  and 
apart  they  shine, 

“Sturs  to  be  lookM  ut,  not  to  be  rcacliM.” 
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To  what  \ve  sliould  attribute  this  superiority  of  the  Grecian  sires  of 
song  over  tlieir  successors,  would  be  an  inquiry  too  serious  for  my  pre- 
sent  purpose.  It  is  one  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  small 
critics  of  every  age  and  country ; and,  numerous  as  have  been  the 
goodly  folios  written  professedly  to  elucídate  the  point,  little  has  ap- 
peared  to  clear  np  the  mystery.  All  tliat  I have  ever  read  on  the  sub- 
ject  amounts  just  to  this,  that  the  superiority  of  the  ancients  over  our- 
selves  consists  in  tlieir  simplicity,  and  that  tlieir  simplicity  results  from 
their  liaving  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  some  thousand  years 
since.  Sueh  is  the  solution  afforded  by  learned  commentators.  A more 
contemptible  one  it  would  he  diflicult  to  discover.  Wliy  Providence 
should  have  bestowed  so  large  a share  of  simplicity  on  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  and  so  small  an  instalment  on  the  latter,  these  philoso- 
pliers  do  not  very  clearly  show  ; ñor  would  it  indeed  be  easy  satisfac- 
torily  to  account  for  it,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  admit  that  Provi- 
dence had  so  liberally  furnished  our  forefathers  with  tlie  commodity, 
as  to  have  only  a paltry  remnant  left  for  their  grandchildren. 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  simplicity  of  style,  but  grandeur 
of  genius,  which  made  the  oíd  writers  what  they  were.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  composition  any  works  at 
all  approaching  the  sublimity  of  the  Book  of  Job,  or  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer:  and  yet  if  one  were  to  look  for  simplicity  in  these 
divine  standards  of  poctry,  the  searcli  would  be  interminable.  The 
famous  line  of  Génesis  which  Longinus  quotes  with  so  mucli  rapture, 
“ Let  there  be  light, — and  tliere  was  light,"  derives  its  valué  not  from 
its  simplicity,  but  from  its  innate  greatuess.  It  is  not  the  forin  of  the 
expression,  but  the  thought  embodied,  to  which  we  pay  homage.  There- 
is  not  a more  simple  sentence  in  the  world  than  “ Give  me  a pot  of 
beer,” — yet  I am  sure  that  not  even  Wordswortli  himself  would  assert 
that  it  contained  eitlier  magnificence  or  majesty.  Why,  then,  will 
critics  persist  in  maintaining  that  simplicity  inakes  the  ancients  our 
masters  ? If,  indeed,  they  will  admit  that  simplicity  is  synonymous  with 
greatness,  I shall  not  quarrel  with  them ; but  why  do  they  not,  if 
this  be  their  interpretation  of  the  word,  at  once  confess  that  the  an- 
cients exceed  us,  not  because  they  were  more  simple,  but  because  they 
were  real  1 y greater  ? 

Not  only  was  the  genius  of  the  early  Greek  writers  cast  in  a nobler 
mould  than  ours,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  passcd  their  lives  was 
more  calculated  to  nourish  the  germs  of  brightness  withifi,  than  the 
coid  everyday  mode  of  existence  which  later  ages  adopted.  The  en- 
joyments  of  the  Grecian  life  almost  realized  on  earth  the  fabled  glories 
of  tlieir  Elysium.  Upon  their  most  ordinary  pleasures  poesy  shed  a 
charm.  Of  mctaphysics  they  kncw  little ; but  they  were  connois- 
senrs  in  rosy  wines  and  sunny  glances.  They  cared  little  for  polemies, 
but  had  a great  veneration  for  music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Every** 
thing  conspired  to  polish  and  adorn  their  minds.  The  softncss  of  tíie 
climate,  — the  brilliant  azure  of  their  skies, — the  stars  of  beauty  that 
shone  down  upon  them  and  mingled  in  their  dreams, — the  picturesque 
scenery  of  valley  and  mountain  and  dark  blue  seas  that  lay  around 
them, — tlieir  olive  groves  and  silver  fountains, — tlieir  maride  temples 
embosomed  amid  trees  and  Howers,  — their  Parían  statues  of  god  and 
demigod,  of  Venus,  or  the  Graces,  interspersed  through  their  streets 
and  gardens,  — the  roses  which  bloomed  in  rich  redundaney  in  every 
quarter,  and  the  maidens  wlm  wandered  like  nymphs  among  them,  — 
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every  tree  tlie  shrine  of  a Dryad,  every  stream  the  fairy  liaunt  of  some 
loveíy  Naiad  ; their  language  itself  like  spoken  music ; their  games 
Olympic  and  Nemean ; their  religious  proc.essions,  in  the  decoration  of 
which  all  that  was  ricli  and  rare  in  art  was  tastefully  lavished, — all 
combined  to  render  Greece  the  favoured  homc  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
and  to  make  the  Greeks  themselves  perfect  in  whatever  art  or  Science 
they  attempted.  Love,  wliich  humanizes  the  fiercest,  and  adds  refine- 
ment  to  the  most  refincd,  presided  over  every  heart,  and  was  the 
therne  not  oniy  of  the  warm  Sappho's,  but  even  the  grave  Plato's  of  the 
time ; the  passion  was  not,  as  in  our  own  northern  climates,  looked  on 
as  a relaxation  from  pursuits  of  a severer  nature,  but  as  the  legitimate 
occupation  of  their  entire  existence : and  the  Epicurean  invitation  of 
the  poet  Alcicus  to  one  of  his  companions,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  ITellenian  life  from  puberty  to  oíd  age. 

¡XOl  7 TIV€,  (TVVTj^a,  (TVVtpa,  (TVO-T€(¡)avrj(¡)Op€l 
2vv  poi  pawopevcú  pciivei,  a~uu  crcocfipuvL  (rcú(f)puvei* 

With  me,  my  friend,  drink  wine,  and  pass  vour  youth,  und  kiss  damsels  of 
beauty,  while  wc  culi  roses  in  the  gardens  : with  me,  be  joyous  when  I am  gay, 
and  grave  when  I am  thoughtful. 

Even  the  austere  Solon  did  not  blush  to  record  his  coincidence  witli 
the  general  feeling  in  the  following  verse 

Epya  be  Kiwpoycj/ovf  wv  poi  (j)i\a  Kai  Aiowo-ov 
K ai  M ov(t«úv  a ridi^s  avbpacrw  ev^poovvas* 

Ñor  did  the  moral  Plato  scruple  to  declare  that  “The  Gods,  in  pity  to 
mankind,  born  to  grief,  gave  them  the  Muses,  and  Apollo,  and  Bacchus, 
to  be  companions  at  their  banquets.” 

Sócrates  himself  did  not  abstain  from  the  pleasures  of  the  tablé,  or 
refuse  to  mingle  in  conversation  merry  and  unzoned,  and  the  radiant 
charms  of  that  celebrated  courtezan  of  oíd  may  have  drawn  him  to  her 
company  as  powerfully  as  her  learning,  her  graces,  or  her  wit.  No  fa- 
natic  howlings  were  then  heard  to  issue  from  cell  or  cloister, — the  enjoy- 
ment  of  God’s  sunshine  was  not  denounced  as  inconsistent  with  mo- 
rality,  or  religión,  — and  the  priests,  instead  of  inflicting  lieaven-win- 
ning  lashes  upon  their  holy  backs,  were  as  gay  and  jocund  as  their  lay 
neighbours-  The  brightness  and  sweetness  of  the  land  and  sky  were 
reílected  in  the  Grecian  heart.  Life  was  deemed  worthless  if  untinged 
by  the  light  of  poesy  and  love. 

What  is  swcctcr  tliau  to  stray 
In  the  channing  month  of  AIav, 

O’nr  the  meatlow  flower  glowing, 

When  the  winds  are  softly  blowing  ? 

What  is  swcctcr  tlmn  to  be 

StretchM  heneath  this  towering  tree, 

In  my  arms  fonclly  wreathing 

My  dear  mistress,  VENus-breathing  ?* 

Such  are  the  notions  of  Anacreon : but  they  are  symbolical  of  an- 
cient  times.  The  poet  wrote  them  not  as  the  mere  wislies  of  his  own 
heart,  but  as  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It 
was  in  these  times  only  that  life  passed  off  like  a romance.  The  only 
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era  that  modern  days  have  seen  reseinbling  the  past,  was  tlmt  of  the 
Troubadours,  wlien  grove,  and  vale,  and  castelhited  hall  resounded 
with  the  harp  and  lute,  and  Lidies*  hearts  were  won  as  easily  by  song 
as  by  chivalry  or  gold. 

Sic  vixere  patres,  rcxit  quos  uurca  virgo, 

Et  sua  falcifcri  sccplru  beuta  scnis. 

Errabaut  inixti  nudis  per  rnra  puellis, 

Etsuus  hterebat  cuique  perennis  amana. 

Longos  ullooniis  soliti  prodúcete  soles, 

Mille  et  blandidas,  mille  ciere  jocos  ; 

Gaudin  duccbnnt  nullo  intercepta  pavore 
Gaudia  quíe  Corrió  tota  liquore  madent. 

Honrfonii  s,  Bas.  vi. 

Who  can  feel  surprised  tbat  under  the  auspices  of  such  ambrosial 
moments,  they  were  the  authors  of  works  which  we  must  vainly  Lope 
to  see  rivalled  in  our  frigid,  unimpassioned  age  ? — Who  ? And  a spirit 
sitting  at  my  left  answeretli,  and  saith,  Lo  ! not  even  the  great  goose, 
Dionysius  Lardnerus,  cum  mille  aliis  titulis,  himself/' 

The  predominant  feeling  being,  as  I have  tlius  shown,  altogether  in 
favour  of  enjoying  life  while  it  was  possible  to  enjoy  it,  we  cannot 
wonder  thnt  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Achaian  poets  should 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  bewitching  subject ; and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  past 
days  of  Greece  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  their  reputation  to  com- 
pose treatises  and  poems  recommeuding  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
as  the  only  solid  philosophy  of  man.  These  works  have  perished : 
but  their  tendeney  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  from  the  fragments  of 
them  preserved  in  that  most  amusing  of  all  books,  the  Deipnosophists 
of  Atlienoeus.  One  only  has  survived — Anacreon,  whose  poems,  nl- 
though  imperfect,  do,  nevertheless,  present  to  usthe  most  alluring  pie- 
ture  of  Achaian  life  and  manners  that  we  possess,  and  than  wliom 
no  other  ancient  author  was  better  qualiñed  to  write  upon  the  sub- 
jeets  to  which  he  devoted  his  gracefnl  pen — love,  beauty,  and  wine. 

With  roses  crown’d,  on  flowors  supinely  Inid, 

Anacreon  blithe  the  sprightly  lyre  cssay’d  ; 

In  light  fantnstic  measures  beat  the  gTound, 

Or  dealt  the  mirth-inspiring  wine  around. 

No  caro,  no  thought  the  tunclul  Teian  knew, 

But  mark’d  with  bliss  each  moment  as  it  Hew. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  with  the 
exception  of  Homer,  who  lias  received  higlier  praise  from  all  quarters 
than  the  gay  author  who  foruis  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  By 
the  more  ancient  Grecian  writers,  — and  by  Plato  especiully — lie  was 
so  highly  regarded  as  to  be  designated  the  ivisc  Anacreon ; and  al- 
though  tlie  learned  Mr.  Peter  Bayle  takes  it  upon  liiin  to  declare  that 
notliing  more  is  mennt  by  it  than  that  our  poet  was  a “ knowing  man/' 
— “ a man  of  the  world/’ — still  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  princes  and  pliilosophers,  (an  honour  not  usually  accorded  to  mere 
“ knowing  men/')  shows  that  he  occupied  no  inconsiderable  positioiT, 
and  the  laughing  maxims  which  he  preached  were,  without  doubt, 
deemed  as  sensible  as  those  of  anchorites. 

Athenaeus,  albeit  by  no  means  favourably  inclined  towards  him, 
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cannot  refuse  to  bestow  011  liim  those  titles  of  compliment  which  his 
genius  deserved,  and  scarcely  ever  mentions  his  ñame  without  some 
eulogistic  addition.*  Maxim us  Tyrins  relates  that  such  was  the  Or- 
pliean  sweetness  of  bis  muse,  that  even  the  stern  spirit  of  Polycrates 
became  mild  and  gentle  under  his  iníluence ; and  the  honey-tongued 
yElian,  as  his  contemporaries  called  him,  was  so  devoted  an  admirer  of 
bis  songs,  that  he  stoutly  declares  no  man  símil  cali  his  favourite  a tip- 
pler.  M íj  yap  tis  '/piiv  üiafiaWiTO)  7rpos  Otcov  tov  Xíoir¡rr¡v  tov  T/pov  prj  S* 
dKoXaarrov  tivai  Áfyfrat,  — a sentence  which  conveys  a plain  intimation, 
that  liad  any  gentleinan  dared  to  vilify  the  bard,  lie  must  be  prepared 
to  be  run  through  the  body  by  “ Iloney-Tongue"  within  an  hour. 
Ñor  has  tliis  admiration  been  confined  to  his  own  countrymen.  Among 
the  Romans  he  was  scarcely  less  popular.  Horace  always  speaks  of  him 
with  the  warinth  which  we  expect  from  a congenial  spirit,  and  has 
imitated  him  in  several  places.  Catullus  and  Ovid  were  equally  his 
admirers ; and  the  latter  unhesitatingly  says  that  the  perusal  of  Ana- 
ereon's  works  liad  so  great  an  eífect  on  his  manners,  that  they  capti- 
vated  his  mistress  in  a moment. 

Me  corte  Sappho  meliorem  fccit  uinicre  ; 

Nec  rígidos  mores  Teia  musa  dedit. 

He //tai.  Amor.  739. 

At  entertainments,  his  songs  were  commonly  sung  to  the  music  of 
lutes ; and  Aulus  Gellius  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  record,  that 
he  himself  was  presen t at  a banquet  where  the  17th  Ode  was  chanted 
with  great  applause. 

Amongst  moderns,  our  poet's  celebrity  has  lost  none  of  its  splen- 
dour.  Moreri  thus  portrays  the  admiration  in  which  he  was  heíd  by 
a distinguishcd  critic  : — “ Jules  Scaliger  étoit  si  frappe  de  la  beauté 
du  génie  et  du  style  d'Anacréon^  qu'il  trouvoit  les  vers  de  ce  poete 
infiniment  plus  doux  que  le  meilleur  sucre  des  ludes ; et  si  Ton  en 
croit  Vossius,  il  passoit  parmi  les  Grecs  pour  undes  principaux  maitres 
en  l'art  de  plaire.”  Another  French  author,  whose  ñame  I forget, 
calis  the  poet  the  Néstor  of  Gallan try,  and  Patriarcli  of  Love. 

Je  vois  sortir  l’ombrc  volagc 
D’ Anacreon  ce  tendré  siige  : 

Le  Néstor  du  gallant  rivnge, 

Le  Patriarche  des  Amours. 

And  Múdame  Dacier  declares  that  it  was  to  make  the  ladiex  acquainted 
with  the  mnst  gallant  poet  of  antiquitv  that  she  translated  his  songs 
into  French. 

Several  other  distinguished  critics  have  lavished  their  praises  on 
tliis  delightful  lyrist.  Thus  by  CíofantUtf,  he  is  called  41  Festivissimus 
Poctarum  Anacreon;”  by  Diachrnburgl),  “ Elegantissimus  Poetad' 
by  íSnutcfc,  “ Dulcissimus  Anacreon  by  j&alma¿tu¿,  " Lepidissimus 
Anacreon by  SjcmMfrfjute,  ? Mellitissimus  Anacreon and  by 
Bfalfagljan,  11  The  most  exquisite  Anacreon."  From  which  premises  I 
think  wc  may  fairly  infer,  that  he  who  says  nay  to  the  transcendent 

" Lib.  xi.  cap.  3,  p.  403,  A,  he  calis  him  ’ O piXtX^o;  vro/r.m, — the  delightful  poet  ; 
and  again,  lib.  xv.  cap.  3,  p.  G71,  E.  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  0,  p.  034,  C,  fO  «Wof,— the 
Kweetest.  Lib.  xv.  cap.  4,  p.  674,  C,  ’O  fcahot, — the  beautiful ; and  in  another  place 
*0  — the  graceful. 
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claims  of  Anucreon,  may  writc  himself  down  an  ass  with  as  mucli  jus- 
tice  as  the  famous  Constable  Dogberry. 

An  accusation  Las,  however,  been  brought  against  liim,  and  tliat, 
too,  by  one  of  tbe  most  inílueutial  crities  of  the  present  day,  tliat  “ he 
ojien  trespasses  against  dclicacj,”  Never  was  a more  unfounded  charge 
made.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a song-writer,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  more  clmste  in  thought,  or  more  refined  and  delicate  in  ex- 
pression,  than  Anacreon.  Tn  the  whole  compass  of  his  poetry,  which, 
including  fragments,  extends  to  nearly  fourteen  liundreu  verses,  there 
are  only  two  lincs  at  which  the  most  fastidious  eould  cavil.  The  only 
themes  upon  which  Anacreon  employed  his  muse  were  wine  and  love  : 
these,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  all  song-writing, 
— for  if  religión  be  inculeated  in  the  form  of  melody,  the  compositions 
cannot  properly  be  called  songs — but  psalms : if  war,  they  must  be  de- 
nominated  odes  : if  philosopliy,  twaddle.  Now,  I think  it  would  sorely 
puzzle  any  one  to  find  out  a song-writer,  living  or  dead,  whose  melodies 
are  equally  modest  with  those  of  Anacreon.  Burns  lie  certainly  will 
not  select, — ñor  Dry^Cn,  ñor  Suekling,  ñor  Ramsay,  ñor  Etherege,  ñor 
Sedley,  ñor  Rochester,  ñor  Lovelace,  ñor,  in  fact,  any  one  song-writer 
either  in  English  or  broad  Scotch,  who  is  so  free  from  the  fault  of 
looseness.  If  the  songs  of  Anacreon  have  done  injury  to  the  cause  of 
virtue,  it  is  not  he  who  must  be  blamed,  but  his  translators.  There  is 
now  lying  before  me  a beautiful  fragment  of  the  bard,  containing  an 
allegory,  so  graceful,  so  sportive,  and,  with  al,  so  modest,  that  it  is  tlifli- 
cult  to  conceive  how  any  but  the  most  depraved  fancy  eould  torture  it 
into  licentiousness.  I iusert  a poetical  and  prose  translation  : the  first, 
to  wedit  to  decent  verse ; the  second,  toshow  that  it  is  free  from  fault. 

ITcoXí  OprjKirj  ti  §7  pe.  K.  t.  X. 

Tn  hacían  filly,  in  tliinc  eye, 

Slily  glancing,  I desery 

Love-thoughts,  though  tliou  roam’st  from  me 

CFer  the  meado ws  skittishlv. 

Think’st  thou  not  1 know  the  art 
To  win  upon  thy  maiden  hcart  1 
Many  a nymph,  as  1 can  prove, 

Has  ícam’d  from  me  the  way  to  lovc. 

Over  flowery  lawn  and  mcud, 

Freely  thou  dost  frisk  and  feed, 

But  ere  long  símil  Cüpid’s  rein 
Thy  wild,  thouglitless  soul  enchain. 

“ Thracian  filly  ! why,  glancing  at  me  obliquely,  dost  thou  eruelly 
avoid  me,  and  fancy  me  utterly  ignorant  ? 

“ Know  that  I can  skilfully  throw  the  bridle  round  thee,  — that  I 
can  turn  thee  in  the  course  with  the  reins. 

“ Thou  art  now  feeding  through  the  meadows,  and  friskest  lightly 
along,  for  thou  hast  not  a skilful  rider  to  control  thee." 

Can  any  allegory  be  less  objectionable  ? The  poet,  seeing  a young 
romping  beautv,  tells  her  that  she  is  like  a pretty  filly  which  has  7iever 
yet  been  harnessed  to  a chariol : which  has  never  yet  liad  a master.  None 
but  a very  licentious  mind  eould  extract  profligacy  from  this.  And  yet, 
the  translations  of  this  song  by  Dr.  Broome  and  another  eminent  writer 
are  so  gross  and  lascivious  that  no  chaste  reader  can  endure  to  read 
them  a second  time.  This,  too,  is  the  author  whom  Dacier  translated 
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for  the  ladies,  and  Julien  de  Clairfons  offered  to  a Princess  as  the 
most  acceptable  of  presen ts.  Pass  we  by  for  the  present  tbis  nuestion, 
and  let  us  come  to  the  life  of  Anacreon,  a subject  which  I nave  too 
long  delayed ; and  which,  appears  to  me  — iike  the  Cupid  whom  the 
poet  hiinself  describes, — enveloped  in  flowers  : 

Tov  E peora  yap  tov  aftpov.  k.  r.  X. 

Graceful  Cupid,  Howcr-dress’d, 

Is  the  liero  of  my  strains  ; 

O ver  every  earthly  breast, 

O ver  gods  themselves  he  reigns. 

Born  in  the  second  year  of  the  55th  Olympiad,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  eras  in  Helleiiiun  history,  — the  polished  elegance  of  the  period 
was  well  adapted  to  develop  the  powers  of  a mind  constituted  like  his. 
Of  his  parents  little  is  known  : even  their  ñames  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy ; and  the  tradition  that  he  was  descended  of  a royal 
family,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  vivid  enthusiasm  of  his  eulo- 
gists,  rather  than  in  sober  trutli.  Even  in  his  ñame,  says  Barnes,  was 
contained  a prediction  of  hisfuture  greatness:  compounded  of  ava , and, 
Kpt<ú,  to  command,  it  indicated  the  lofty  pre-eminence  which  lie  was 
destined  to  attain  over  all  other  minstrels,  — a pre-eminence,  it  must 
be  noted,  which  none  of  his  numerous  imitators,  have  ventured  to  dis- 
pute, but  which  every  successive  century  has  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  deserved.  The  various  excellences  of  genius  have  been  some- 
times  funcifully  portrayed  by  admiring  allegorists,  and  metaphors 
have  been  found  more  expressive  of  leading  attributes  than  folios  of 
laborious  criticism.  “ Moore,”  saya  Mr.  Kogers,  “ was  born  with  a 

rose-bud  in  his  mouth,  and  a nightíngale  singing  in  his  ear bees  are 
said  to  have  settled  on  the  honied  lips  of  Plato*  and  St.  Ambrose  in 
their  eradles  ; and  Pliny  tells  us  “ In  ore  Slcsichori  infantil  luscinia 
cccinit.”i  Whether  similar  plienomena  attended  the  birth  of  Anacreon 
history  hatli  not  recorded,  ñor  has  any  anecdote  of  the  morning  of 
his  lite  been  preserved,  to  gratify  the  eager  curiosity  of  his  votaries. 
But  those  who  have  read  the  love-songs  of  our  poet,  will  maintain, 
that  from  his  iufant  years  he  was  the  favourite  of  Eros,  — the  compa- 
nion  of  the  Nymphs, — the  playmate  of  the  Graces ; that  Lyceus  taught 
liim,  at  an  early  age,  to  distinguish  roses  from  the  vine ; and  that 
Venus  fed  him  with  her  kisses. 

The  Nymphs,  the  rosy-finger'd  Hours, 

The  Dryaus  of  the  woods  and  bowers, 

The  Graces,  with  their  looseuM  zoues, 

The  Muses,  with  their  liarps  and  crowns, 

Young  Zcphyrs  of  the  softest  wing, 

The  Lovcs,  that  wait  upon  the  Spring  ; 

Wit,  with  his  gay  associate,  Mirth, 

Attended  ut  the  iníant’s  birth. — Cawthornk. 


• Sedero  upes  in  ore  infnntis:  tune  etiam  suavitatem  illam  praídulcis  eloquii 
portendentes. — Pliny,  lib.  xi.cap.  17. 

+ Lib.  x.  cap.  20. — The  witty  IVIenugc,  who  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  crack- 
ing a jest,  ridiculos  Tonvhumbuglegendsof  tbis  kind  in  his  satirical  work,  entitled 
“ Vita  Gargilii  Mamurra:  Parasitopaxiayi  " Of  the  mother  ol  tliat  notorious  beef- 
eater,  he  says,  “ Praignans  haic  cuín  somniasset  se  puerum  enixam  similem  Cancro 
qui  dentihus  reptaret,  cujtts  totum  corpus  vcnlcr  esset ; Asellis  et  Priesepi  in  con- 
stellatione  Cancri  dominan  tibus  in  culina  ad  hevam  manum  sequen  ti  die  partu  1c- 
vata  cst ; continuoquc  sedere  musca:  in  ore  i nf antis." 
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An  invasión  of  his  native  country  (Teos),  compelled  Anacreon,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  to  retire  to  Thrace,  and  here  it  was  that  he  com- 
posed  his  earliest  bailad,  in  whicli  the  grata  protervitas  — the  win- 
ning  wantonness — of  a Thracian  damsel,  was  celebrated  with  a sweet- 
ness,  a delicacy  and  unadorned  beauty,  which  soon  spread  the  light  of 
his  ñame,  not  only  through  Greece,  but  broad  Asia  itself,  and  intro- 
duced  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Polycrates,  the  sumptuous  tyrant 
of  Samos,  to  whose  court  he  was  shortly  afterwards  invited.  The  pa- 
lace  of  Polycrates  was  the  shrine  of  every  elegance  and  luxury  of 
which  that  polished  age  could  boast.  The  monarch  was  voluptuous : 
his  courtiers  followed  the  example  of  tlieir  sovereign,  and  the  joyous 
motto  of  the  Phceacians  was  the  pole-star  by  which  King  and  company 
governed  their  lives. 

Aei  b'fjpw  Sais  re  (¡)iKrj?  Kiúapis  re,  Kopoi  re 
Ei para,  Tcfcrjpoifta,  \o€Tpa  Te,  Oeppa  kcu  evvcu. 

Odysscy,  lib.  viii.  v.  2*18-9. 

To  drcss,  to  dance,  to  sing,  tlieir  solo  delight, 

The  fcast  or  butli  by  duy,  or  love  by  niglit. — Pope. 

Under  such  auspices,  it  is  not  diílicult  to  fancy  the  ambrosiul  exist- 
ence  of  Anacreon,  who,  alternately  the  worshiper  of  Venus  and  of 
Bacchus,  displayed  all  the  graces  of  his  art  and  fancv  in  tliose  elfusions 
of  his  muse,  so  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  the  Sumían  court,  and 
which  were  originally  intended  to  supersede  the  sour  philosophy  of  the 
sages  who  had  preceded  him,  and  to  re-establisli  the  golden  reign  of 
smiles,  and  love,  and  inusic,  — of  purple  garlands,  and  of  brimming 
bowls. 

Jcst,  und  youthful  jollity, 

Quips  and  cnuiks,  und  wunton  wilcs, 

Nous  und  bccks,  und  wrcuthcd  smiles, 

Such  us  hang  on  Hcbe’s  ciieek, 

And  love  to  lie  in  dimple  sleek  ; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Cure  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  si  des. — L1  Allegro. 

Of  the  adventures  of  Anacreon  during  his  protracted  residence  at 
the  palace,  fewhave  been  preserved.  A life  of  luxury  is  devoid  of  in- 
cident.  We  know,  indeed,  that  he  refused  a present  of  five  talents  of 
gold  sent  to  him  by  his  royal  patrón,  and  that  he  accompanied  his  re- 
fusai  by  a saying  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  tlio$e  sunny  senti- 
ments  so  well  depicted  in  his  poems, — viz.  “that  vioncy  was  not  rvorth 
the  trouble  of  watching  it ! ” We  also  know  that  he  was  not  equally 
scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  other  possessions  of  Polycrates,  particu- 
larly  a fair  and  soft-eyed  favourite,  whose  charms  he  sang  with  so  pas- 
siouate  a warmth  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  King,  and  provoke 
him  to  an  act  at  which  the  sober  dignity  of  history  smiles.  But  few 
other  memorials  of  his  life  remain.  We  must  suppose  that  it  glided 
on  in  a golden  stream  of  pleasure,  — that  no  cares  disturbed  its  even 
tenor,  and  that — 

2iw  yíXám,  ovv  tfepuTi  yrjpas  ó\ftov 

\VT(^(úV* 

i(  His  gay  oíd  uge>  with  mirth  and  Cvpids  bless’d  ” — 

he  passed  his  easy  hours  with  his  muse  and  his  mistresses,  as  happy  as 
the  days  are  long.  Many  a golden  sunset  did  he  pass  sauntering  with 
his  lady  fair  amid  the  rich  olive  groves  of  shining  Greece ; many  an 
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amorous  ditty  did  he  sing  when  the  night  carne  forth  broidered  with 
stars,  and  the  inurmuring  waterfall,  or  the  music  of  his  lute,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  tilled  the  perfumed  air ; many  a time  and  oft  gazed  he 
in  the  blue  lieaven  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  found  in  them  a more 
delicious  spell  than  in  the  dazzling  sky  above  his  head ; and  often, 
doubtless,  did  he  steal  to  the  moonlit  valley  to  contémplate,  unobserved, 
a scene  of  nymphal  beauty,  such  as  Clucremon  thus  bewitchingly  de- 
scribes : — 

E K€lTO  yap  TJ  pev  XfVKOV  CIS  (T(\t]VO(f)<úS.  k.  r.  X. 

“ Here  lay  a nympli  whose  robe,  gracefully  loose, 

Show’d  to  the  silver  moon  her  rosy  pups  : 

Near  her  a sister  Grace,  warm  from  the  dance, 

With  zone  unbrac’d,  and  heaving  breast  revealM, 

Lay,  like  a breathing  statue — half  disclosing 
Her  lovcly  limbs,  whose  star-like  purity 
Slione  brightly  midst  the  orange  trees  around. 

Here  leant  a third,  white-arm’d,  with  fingere  fair, 

And  soft  as  moonlight’s  self.  Another  sliow’d 
Her  neck  and  breast  of  show  ; whilc  therc,  umid 
The  disarrangcments  of  a dress.  peep’d  forth 
The  roundest,  prettiest  knec,  whose  laughing  owner 
Lay,  quite  unconscious  of  the  Elysian  joy, 

The  wild  delight  with  which  apart  I stood 
And  gaz’d,  and  drank  in  Cupid  as  I gaz’d. 

And  then  they  romp’d — by  Venus  ! sweetcst  sight — 

And  pluck’d  the  violet,  bine  as  their  own  eyes, 

And  crocus  flowers,  whose  golden  hues  of  liglit, 

Lent  to  their  robes  a sunny  brilliancy.”* 

Such,  doubtless,  was  his  manner  of  existence.  Many  of  his  works 
have  perished;  but  that  his  poems,  composed  at  tliis  genial  period, 
were  numerous,  we  have  good  authority  for  believing.  Ilorace  tells  us 
that  he  wrote  in  celebration  of  Ulysses, — his  coldness  to  the  ensnariiig 
Circe, — his  fidelity  to  the  lone  Penelope. 

The  gentle  Pcn,  with  look  demure, 

Awhüe  was  thought  a virgin  puré  ; 

Though  Pen,  as  ancient  poets  say, 

Undid  by  night  the  work  of  day. 

Dodsley’s  Mis.  ii.  236. 

A scholiast  named  Nicander  has  quoted  a fragment  from  another  of 
his  works,  entitled  u 'Yrrvos,”  or  Sleep.  Lucían  and  Strabo  concur  in 
asserting  that  he  composed  a panegyric  on  his  princely  patrón,  Poly- 
crates,  and  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  of  reproach  the  betrayer 
of  that  monarch.  Sócrates,  also,  is  mude  to  declare  to  Plato,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  some  very  elegant  encomiums  on  the  Pisistratidoe, 
which  have  likewise  been  destroyed.  Had  the  loss  of  these  works, — 

The  toils  and  triumphs  of  his  god-like  mind, — 

been  occasioned  by  barbarian  warfare,  or  the  slow-consuming  course  of 
time,  they  would  not  be  so  mucli  regretted  as  they  are,  now  we  are 
informed  that  the  work  of  demolí tion  was  the  pre-concerted  plan  of 
the  Greek  monks,  under  the  imperial  dynasty  at  Byzantium.  Tliis 
strange  and  disgraceful  anecdote  in  the  history  of  literature,  has  been 

♦ Tliis  cliarming  landscape  of  poetry  has  never  been  translated  before.  How 
often  I have  wished  that  Mnclise  would  make  it  a subject  for  his  splendid  pencil ! 
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consigned  to  posterity  by  the  illustrious  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  glory  of  the 
popedom,  and  not  the  only  splendid  ornament  of  the  regal  line  of  Me- 
dici.  “ When  I was  a boy/'  writes  Leo,*  “ I heard  from  that  acute 
Greek  acholar,  Demetrius  Chaleondylas,  tliat  so  great  was  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Greeian  pricsts  under  the  Byzantian  Caesars,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  commit  to  the  dames  many  complete  poems  of  the  eider 
Greciana,  and  those,  in  particular,  which  treated  of  love.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  exquisite  stories  of  Menander,  Apollodorus,  Philemon 
and  Alexis,  and  the  poems  of  Sappho,  Erinna,  ANACREON,  and 
Aleceus,  were  irreeoverably  lost.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
priests  acted  with  remarkable  baseness,  although,  perhaps,  their  mo- 
tives were  pious.”  Such  is  the  complaint  of  Leo  ! Posterity  has  con- 
drmed  the  judgment  which  he  pronouuced  upon  those  Vandals  of  the 
church. 

Ssepius  olim 

Religio  peperit  scclerosa  ntque  impía  fucta. — Lucr.  lib.  i. 

Some  have  bcen  found  to  whisper,  that  the  refined  and  polished 
Nazianzen  himself,  liad  some  hand  in  the  destrnction  of  these  reliuues 
of  A chaían  glory:  that,  having  composed  in  their  style,  he  was  jealous 
of  the  superior  splendour  of  his  models,  and  that  envy  liad  as  much  to 
do  with  his  hostility  to  their  preservation  as  religión. 

I have  before  alluded  to  the  paueity  of  incidents  in  Anacreon's  life. 
It  was  bnt  little  diversified  with  startling  adventures  or  profound  dis- 
eoveries  in  algebra. 

Quid  nisi  vina,  rosasque,  raccniifenmique  Lvceura 
Cantavit  brevibus  Tcía  Musa  modis  I — El.  vi.  v.  21-2. 

says  Milton,  evidently  never  having  read  the  like  query  of  Ovid : — 

Quid  iiisi  cuín  multo  Vcucreiu  confundere  vino 
Precepit  Lyrici  Teia  Musa  senis  ? — Trist  ii.  363. 

Eitlier  distich  fnrnishes  a complete  epitome  of  his  career.  The  course 
of  a roué,  or  bookman,  is  seldom  tesselated  with  incidents,  and  Anac- 
reon,  who  was  as  much,  perhaps,  of  the  first  as  the  secón d,  liad  too 
much  time  employed  in  his  erotic  and  poetical  amusements  to  devote 
any  important  portion  of  it  to  grave  studies.  Yet  it  has  been  hinted 
that  his  diplomatic  abilities  were  not  contemptible,  and  that  he  was 
consulted  on  weighty  affairs  of  State.  Gems  were  engraved  to  com- 
memorate  his  nielodies ; medals  were  struck  with  his  profile : statues 
were  carved  in  his  honour,  and  afiixed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
These  things  show  that  he  was  a person  of  consequence  in  his  time. 
His  fame  became  alniost  universal,  and  the  celebrity  of  his  genius,  liad 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  Lesbian  Sappho,  that  she  became  passionately 
enauiourcd  of  our  poet,  and,  as  conimon  report  says,  was  enrolled 
among  his  lady-loves. 

Upon  this  anecdote  all  the  commentators  on  Anacreon  have  luxu- 
riated  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  felt  in  the  critical  trade.  The  tradi- 
tion  has  lighted  up  the  mnsty  lucubrations  of  sclioolmen,  with  a brilli- 
ancy  of  eloquence  seldom  to  be  discovered  in  the  dark  midnight  of 
their  tomes.  Sceptical  critics,  it  is  true,  tliere  have  been,  such  as  Mr. 
Dictionary  Bayle,  and  Mr.  Moore,  who  deny  the  possibility  of  acquaint- 
ance,  love-letters,  assignations,  and  so  on,  between  the  poetes»  and 

# Tliis  lettcr  may  be  found  in  Colomesius.  Kup»x.  Cap.  xv. 
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poet ; wlio  characterise  all  speculations  on  the  subject,  as  Cicero  did 
the  dreamy  fancies  of  tlie  visionaries  of  his  own  time,  — <(  Somnia  non 
docentis,  sed  optantis.”  * But  Barnes  lias  conipletely  demolisbed  all 
the  strongliolds  of  infidelity  on  tbis  subject. 

Hermesianax  Colophonius  is  the  oldest  author  wbo  lias  taken  notice 
of  the  amour.  ln  bis  verses  on  the  mistresses  of  poets,  (a  long  and 
charming  extract  from  whicli  will  be  found  in  that  parterre  of  brilliant 
blossoms  of  poesy — the  13th  book  of  Athenreus,)  he  States  that  Sappho 
was  singled  out  from  the  other  Lesbian  damsels  by  the  impassioned 
bard  ; and  Chamreleon,  the  writer  of  an  essay  on  the  fair  lady,  declares 
that  an  actual  poetic  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  Telan 
minstrel  and  the  songstress  of  love.  The  following  flower-like  fragment 
of  Anacreon's  amorous  dreamings,  with  the  answer  of  his  Muse-loved 
mistress,  both  cited  by  Cliamaeleon,  seem  to  corrobórate  his  assertion  : — 

4>€p*  aipe  pe  7r op^vpeij.  k.  t.  X. 

Idalian  Boy,  wliosc  trcsses  glcam 
Likc  gold,  or  suulight  o’er  a streain, 

Hither,  hither  bend  thy  flight, 

Veird  in  clouds  of  purple  liglit, 

And  wnft  me  on  tliosc  wings  tlint  shiric 
Libe  evening  rainbows  all  divine, 

Love — my  sonl  is  all  thine  own, — 

Thee  it  worships — thee  alone. 

And  yet — and  yet  the  Lesbian  fair 
Derieles  me  for  my  sunny  hair ; 

Only  youth  can  her  cnthral 
Whosc  beauteous  churos  conquer  all. 

FRAGMENT  OF  SAPPIlo’s  ANSWER. 

Keivov  cu  xpvíraüpove.  k.  t.  X. 

O Muse  ! who  sitt’st  on  golden  thronc, 

Full  many  a hymn  of  witching  tone 
The  Teian  sage  is  tauglit  by  thee  ; 

But,  goddess,  from  thy  thronc  of  gold 
The  sweetcst  hymn  thou  ’st  ever  told 

He  lately  íearn’d  and  sung  for  me. — Moore. 

“ That  these  are  not  the  composition  of  Sappho,"  says  Athenreus, 
with  somewhat  of  Johnsonian  dogmatism, e<  no  one  will  deny.  I rather 
look  on  them  as  the  production  of  Hermesianax  himself,  who  has  not 
scrupled  thus  to  perpétrate  a gentle  joke  on  the  subject  of  Anacreon's 
love."  But  the  mere  dictum  of  Athenseus  on  a point  of  style,  how- 
ever  strong  may  be  his  claims  to  elegance  of  taste  and  judgment,  will 
go  for  little  in  this  case,  particularly  as  the  puré  Sapphic  order  in 
which  the  indefatigable  Barnes  has  shown  that  the  verses  may  be  ar- 
ranged,  is  a strong  presumption  that  Hermesianax  was  not  the  author. 
The  chronological  doubts  upon  which  Bayle  so  strongly  relies,  are  thus 
expressed  by  Athenreus: — “ Hermesianax  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Sappho  and  Anucreoii  were  contemporaries,  for  the  latter  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Polycrates  and  Cyrus,  and  the  former  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Alyattes,  th ejatker  of  Crocsus.”  Barnes,  with  justice,  makes  light  of 
this  authority,  and  demonstrates,  indisputably,  the  identity  of  the  time 
in  which  both  lived  and  loved.  He  thus  reasons: — Rhodope,  the  fel- 
low-slave  of  ^sop,  was  the  mistress  of  Charaxus,  the  brother  of 

* Acad.  Qiutps.  lib.  ¡v. 
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Sappho.  iEsop  was  contemporary  with  Crccsus  and  Soloit;  A con- 
versation  between  the  fabulist  and  the  philosopher,  record ed  by  Plu- 
tarch,  (little  to  the  credit  of  the  honesty  of  the  first,  but  greatly  tu  the 
credit  of  bis  diplomacy,)  establishes  tliat  fact  beyond  dispute.  Now 
Cyrus  and  Crcesus,  Polycrates  and  Anacreon,  all  lived  about  the  same 
time ; "so  that,”  says  Josliua,  " I suppose  Sappho  to  be  in  her  tvventy- 
fifth  year  when  she  became  acquainted  with  Anacreon,  then  forty  years 
oíd, — a period  about  which  the  hairs  of  such  gallants  as  have  raked  in 
their  days,  or  rather  nights,  beginto  wear  the  silver  tinge  of  Time 
and  tliis  fact  is  expressly  aliuded  to  as  the  subject  of  Miss  Sappho’s  jest- 
ings.  Now  this  I deem  good  reasoning.  Taking  into  consideration 
this  slender  proof  of  the  tradition  now  extant,  and  the  great  uneer- 
tainty  which  prevails  respecting  authenticity  of  dates  during  the  early 
times  of  Greece,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive.  But  the  energy  w'ith 
which  Barnes  labours  to  prove  the  platonic  affection  of  the  poet  for  the 
Erato  of  Lesbos,  around  whom, 

Hovcring  with  purple  wings  the  Idalian  hoy 

Shook  from  his  rndinnt  torch  the  blissful  fires 
Of  passionate  desircs, 

While  Venus  scattered  myrtle  o’er  her  head, 

Lord  Ltttlbton. 

cannot  fail  to  provoke  a smile  in  those  who  bear  in  mind  the  tempera- 
ment  of  the  male  minstrel, 

M rjpcait  ijiapcov  kcu  y\vicepov  crro/inror, — Athf.n/EUS,  lib.  xvi. 

Bent  on  embraces,  raptures,  honied  kisses, 

the  aphrodisian  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  characteristic  exclama- 
tion  of  Sappho  herself,— 

Uapdevta,  7 vapOtvia  7 roí  pe  A17 roiara  oi^rji. 

This  fanciful  conjecture  deserves,  nevertheless,  some  inquiry.  Let  us 
see  with  what  arguments  Barnes  strives  to  prop  it  up.  The  cliief  basis 
is  the  want  of  personal  charms,  for  which  he  maintains  our  Lesbian  was 
remarkable,  and  he  quotes  as  proof  the  authority  of  Ovid,  who  asserts 
that  she  was  brevis  et  fusca,  dark  in  complexión,  and  low  in  stature. 
An  hynothesis  so  substantiated  betrays  a strange  ignorance  of  the  pas- 
sion  of  love.  Every  one  knows  that  affection  originates  not  so  much 
in  mere  outward  graces,*  as  in  those  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  that 
all  the  charms  in  the  world  are  but  weak,  unless  heightened  by  the  ad- 
ditional  perfection  of  elegant  manners. 

Beauty  can  only  uoint  the  dart : 

*Tis  neatness  guides  it  to  the  heart. 

I will  own  indeed,  that  for  fellows  of  a college,  great  allowances  are 
to  be  made;  their  ignorance  of  love  matters  is  excusable.  But  Joshua 
might  surely  either  have  taken  a liint  from  a book  in  which  he  was  well 
read,  the  Greek  Mythoiogv,  or,  rather,  he  onght  not  to  have  meddled 
at  all  with  a subject  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  but  into  which  he  was 
inadvertently  betrayed  by  his  preposterous  desire  to  liold  up  Anacreon 

* Señera  has  not  insisted  even  on  the  presence  of  these  gTaces,  yet  lays  it  down 
as  an  infallible  golden  rule  that  Love  begets  Love.  “ Ego  tibí  monstrabo,”  says  he, 
in  his  IXth  Epistle,  u amatoriuin  sine  medicamento,  sine  herba,  sine  ulla  veneficaa 
carmine,  si  vis  atnari , ama.”  I will  show  you  a love-phitlrc  without  either  powders 
or  herís y or  any  other  tvilchcrafl ; if  you  tuould  be  loved , love  ! 
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as  a niodel  of  purity.  He  miglit  lmve  remembered  the  axiom  so  well 
translated  by  Mr.  Fawkes, — 

Beauty  without  tlie  graces  mav  impart 
Chamis  that  will  please,  not  captivute  the  lieart ; 

As  splendid  baits,  without  the  bearded  hook, 

Invite,  not  catch,  the  tenante  of  the  brook, — 

or  the  famous  Unes  of  Pope, — the  truth  of  which,  by  the  way,  no  well- 
looking  woman  will  ever  admit, — 

Beauties  in  vain  their  lovely  eyes  may  roll, 

Smiles  catch  the  sight,  but  raerit  wins  the  soul, — 

before  he  laid  down  his  edict  that  the  absence  of  mere  beauty  in 
Sappho  furnished  proof  positive  of  the  coid  platonism  of  our  poet's 
intimacy  with  her.  But  the  liypothesis  i$  ineorrect : the  reasoning 
grounded  upon  it,  consequently*  goes  for  nothing.  Sappho,  so  far  from 
being  deticient  in  personal  di&rms>  was  liighly  beautiful, — so  mueh  so, 
that  our  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  have  called  her  pre-eminent- 
ly  Ka\r¡ — the  lovely.  These  gentlemen  are  Plato,  Plutarch,  Atbenreus, 
and  Democharis.  How  Barnes  could  have  remained  blind  to  their 
testimony  is  a mystery.  It  is  a general,  a popular  error,  that  Sappho 
was  not  handsome.  All  the  herd  of  classical  scribblers  have  repeated 
this  falsehood,  and  re-echoed  their  repetitions,  until  we  have  at  length 
been  brought  to  believe  it,  and  to  picture  to  our  fancies  a swarthy  little 
girl  with  a lyre  in  her  liand,  instead  of  a woman  in  the  full  sunlight  of 
glittering  beauty, — garlanded  with  roses,  whose  hues  compete  not  with 
her  smiles,  and  the  magic  of  whose  presence  inspires  the  spectator  into 
the  belief  that  he  beholds  incarnate  in  her  the  glorious  Spirit  of  Song, 
— (as  in  the  poet’s  picture,) — 

On  whose  liead 

Laurel  and  withering  roses  loosoly  hung  : 

Shc  held  a harp,  amongst  whose  chords  her  hand 
Wander’d  to  music,  and  it  carne  : she  sang 
A song  desjmiring,  and  the  whispering  winds 
SeemM  envious  of  her  nielody,  und  stream’d 
Aniidst  the  wires  to  rival  her,  in  vain. 

Short  was  the  strain,  but  sweet : Metliought  it  spoke 
Of  broken  hearts,  and  still  and  moonlight  seas, 
s Of  lovc,  and  lovcliness,  and  faney  gone, 

And  hopes  dccay’d  for  ever  : and  my  ear 
Caught  well-rememberM  ñames,  “ Lcucadia’s  rock  ” 

At  times,  and  “ faithless  Phaon.”  Then  the  form 
Pass’d  not,  but  seemM  to  melt  in  air  away  : 

This  was  the  Lcsbian  Sappho . — Procter. 

That  Sappho  was  not  lovely  is,  as  I have  said,  a gross  delusion,  and 
one  which  I cannot  allow  to  pass  any  longer  unrefuted.  I have  been 
this  long  while  watching  the  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  her  injured 
cliarms,  and  convincing  an  obstinate  world,  of  their  misconceptions. 
The  period  has  at  length  arrived,  and  any  man  who  ever*  again  dis- 
putes the  fact  of  Sappho' s beauty  must  box  me.  The  Prince  of 
Philosophers  claims  and  deserves  precedence.  In  his  Phcedrus  is  the 
following  passage : — 

♦AI.  T ives  ovrot , Kai  7 tov  (rv  fÜíXrtcú  tovtohv  aKrjKoas  ; 2Í2.  Nvi/  ptv  ourwv  ovk 
*Xa>  eitreiir  BtjXop  de  ón  tipcúp  ctKijKoa,  i)  tov  Sancfrovs  tijs  KAAH2.  rj  AvaKpeovros 

TOV  <T 0(¡)0V,  k.  r. 
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Pikedrus.  Who  are  those  writers,  and  where  have  you  heard  of  bettcr  tlmn  1 
mentioned  ? 

Sócrates.  At  present,  indeed,  I shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  ; but  certain  it 
i s that  1 have  heard  of  several,  for  instance  the  BEAUTIFUL  Sappho,  the  wisc 
Anacreon,  &c. 

Plutarcli,  in  his  Book  of  Love,  thus  writes  : — 

Avapinjcruv  rjp.ii y,  cv  oís  t¡  KAAH  2«7r0co  Xe*yt¿,  &c. 

Bring  to  our  recollection  thcsc  suyings  of  the  BEAUTIFUL  Sappho,  &c. 
alluding  to  her  sublime  hymn  of  Love  quoted  by  Longinus. 

Athemeus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Deipnosophists  thus  writes: — 
Ilapa  yap  rp  KAAH  2an(j)(py  kcll  ó 'Eppps  oivo%0€t  tois , &c. 

Mercnry  is  represented  hy  the  BEAUTIFUL  Sappho  as  the  cup-bcarer  of  the 
gods,  &c. 

Lastly,  Democliaris,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Mytliology,  eulogistic- 
ally  celebrates  the  beauty  of  the  divine  Lesbian  in  an  epigram  thus 
translated  by  Mr.  Bland  : — 

Nature  herself  this  magic  portrait  drew, 

And  Painter,  gave  the  Lesbian  maid  to  view, 

Light  snarklcs  in  her  eyes,  and  Fancy  seems 
The  radiant  fountain  of  those  living  teams. 

Through  the  smootli  fulncss  of  the  uncloudcd  skin 
Looks  out  the  olear  ingenuous  soul  within  : 

Joy  melts  to  fundness  in  her  glistening  face, 

And  Love  uud  Music  breuthe  a miugled  grace. 

I have  thus  established  the  beauty  of  Sappho  beyond  all  reasonable 
cavil.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  by  the  Barnesian  disputants,  that  the 
foregoing  writers  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  her  mind : Maximus  Tyrius 
and  Bayle  have  indeed  said  the  very  thing; — to  whicli  I answer,  that 
such  doth  not  appear  in  the  text-books  ; and  that  as  the  life  of  Sappho 
was  dedicated  to  Cyprinn  Venus,  and  herself  one  of  those  terrestrial 
liouri  who,  like  Lady  Mary  Montague,  Mrs.  Manley,  Mrs.  Afra  Behn, 
Mrs.  Robinson,  and  a host  of  others, 

(Maids  who  love  the  moon,) 

rhyme  kiss  to  bliss,  it  is  questionable  if  the  grave  moral  Sócrates, 
or  the  excellent  Plutarch,  would  praise  her  for  qualities  which  she 
neither  assumed  ñor  possessed,  and  which,  if  she  did  possess  thern, 
would  never  recoinmend  her  to  the  acquaintance  of  such  a spark  as 
Anacreon.  To  the  second  count  of  Ovid's  indietment,  that  she  was 
sinally  I pay  little  regard.  Smallness  and  loveliness  are  not  inconsis- 
tent.  The  women  of  Cireassia  are  delicately  small,  and  yet  all  who 
have  travelled  through  their  country  have  dcscribcd  them  as  se- 
raphs  of  the  earth.  And  Master  Abraham  Cowley,  whose  authority 
cannot  be  questioned  in  the  court  of  Cupid,  assures  us  with  great 
solemnity,  that  little  women  are  most  bewitching  — “El  Couleium 
quis  dicere  falsum  audeat?”  “ I confess  I love  littleness/*  says  he, 
“ almost  in  all  things.  A little  convenient  estáte,  a little  company, 
and  a very  little  feast ; and  if  I were  ever  to  fall  in  love  ugain, 
(which  is  a great  passion,  and  therefore  I hope  I have  done  with  it,) 
it  would  be,  I tliink,  with  prettiness  rather  tlian  with  majestic  beauty. 
I would  neither  wish  that  my  mistress  ñor  my  fortune  should  be  a 
bona  roba , ñor,  as  Homer  used  to  describe  his  beauties,  like  a daughter 
of  great  Júpiter  for  the  stateliness  and  largeness  of  her  person,  but,  as 
Lucretius  says, 
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Parvola,  pumilio,  xapira>i>  tota  nierum  sal. — Luc.  iv.  1155. 

A little,  witty,  pretty,  charra  i ng  she. — Spcctator *,  176. 

The  beauty  of  Sappho  once  proved,  the  reasoning  of  Barnes,  based 
upon  lier  sup’posed  want  of  it,  of  course  falls  to  the  ground.  And  this 
being  a very  delicate  subject,  I shall  say  no  more  about  it.  Neither 
do  I feel  inclined  to  touch  upon  Anacreon’s  marriage.  The  fatal  Cha- 
rybdis  of  matrimony  is  too  melancholy  a theme  for  me.  I am  of  the 
opinión  of  the  oíd  poet,  who  declareu  tlrat  it  has  only  two  pleasant 
days, — the  day  you  are  married,  and  the  day  your  wife  is  buried. — 

Ai»  ijficpat  yvvtiLKOí  eicriv  rjÜiOTCU 

Orav  yapr¡  ti?,  KaK(j)€ptj  re6vr¡Kvtav. — Hipponax. 

From  bis  marriage  to  his  death, — from  his  bridal  to  his  grave,  the 
transition  is  easy.  Let  me  conduct  our  minstrel  to  his  concluding 
scene  of  all.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year  his  princely  patrón,  Polycrates, 
was  treacherously  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  Orcetes,  a satrap  and 
man-trap  of  the  day.  With  the  royal  descent  to  Limbo  we  have  no- 
thiug  to  do.  Lucían  bas  been  the  historiographer  of  the  journey ; but 
his  description  of  poor  Polycrates  does  the  satirist  no  credit.  He  re- 
presents  him  stunding  naked  on  tlie  shore  of  Styx,  weeping  bitterly, 
cuífcd  by  every  ragamuffin  in  the  place,  and  playing  a thousand  ridi- 
culous  antics,  which  I scorn  to  repeat.  Anacreon  had  been  invited  a 
sliort  time  before  this  lamentable  occurrence  to  Athens  by  Ilipparchus, 
and  with  that  statesman  our  poet  continued  to  reside  for  some  time, 
honoured  and  caressed  by  all.  But  a sad  fatality  scems  to  have  at- 
tended  his  friends.  The  elegant  Ilipparchus  was  cut  off  by  a couple 
of  cut-throats  named  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who,  under  the  guise 
of  patriotism,  gratified  prívate  animosity.  Anacreon,  after  a sojourn 
of  some  years  at  Athens,  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  resided  at 
a sumptuous  villa  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  he  spent  the  calm 
evening  of  his  life  apart  from  courts  and  conspiracies,  delighted  with 
the  charras  of  the  country,  the  wit  of  his  associates,  and  the  excel- 
lence  of  his  wines  ; and  solacing  himself  at  intervals  with  the  dalliance 
of  his  muse,  and  the  curtain  lectures  of  his  lady.  Ilis  life  was  pro- 
tracted  to  a great  leugth,  and,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  lived 
till  now,  liad  he  not  been  suffocated  in  his  eighty-fifth  vear  by  an  un- 
lucky  grape-stone,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  swallow. — And  so  he 
died ! 

Ahi  cruda  mortc  ! c chi  fia  che  nc  scarapi 
Se  con  tuc  fiaraiuc  awarajpi 

Le  piu  ele  vate  ciuie  í — Sannazaro , Ec.  V . 

May  he  rest  in  peace ! 

But  if  you  are  not  contented  with  so  dull  a prayer,  take  his  epitaph 
by  Antipater  of  Sidon, — 

QaWoi  TfTpaKOpvpfioSj  A vaKpeov,  ap(j)i , are  tetaran?,  te.  r.  X. 

Rise  ivyHSÍusters  round  Anacuf.on’s  toral» ! 

And  roses  dock  the  meads  ivith  ptirple  bloom  ! 

Spring  streams  of  milk  and  foúhts  of  perfumed  wine, 

O'er  the  swcet  spot  where  sleeps  the  hard  divine.  ' 

So  «hall  his  bonos,  if  aught  the  dead  can  cheer, 

Sinile  and  rcjoice  while  ílowcrs  and  wine  are  near. 

Tliesc  wcre  his  pleasurcs,  these  his  joys  on  earth, 

A cheerful  raistress,  rausic,  cups,  and’mirth. 


w Je  te  laisse  nía  feinine  et  ma  pipe,”  a dit  spirituellement  Gavarni,  et  il  njoutc 
— ltJe  te  recommande  bien  ma  pipe  /” 


Op  all  the  inventions  of  man,  the  pipe  is  indisputably  pre-eminent 
for  its  many  virtues.* 

It  is  tlie  parent  of  a numerous  progeny  of  inoffensive  pleasures. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  particípate  in  its  cozey  comforts, — 
its  tranquillizing  powers. 

Althougli  not  a potable,  it  is  a portable  Lethe, — a soother  of  sorrow, 
a panacea  for  pain,  mental  or  bodily. 

It  is  anger’s  extinguisher, — wit’s  whetstone, — the  snuffers  of  pliilo- 
sophy, — the  night-cap  of  toil,  aml  the  lollypop  of  full-grown  indolence. 

Wliat  a pleasant  reflection  it  would  be,  if  we  could  be  assured  that, 
when  “ too  much  care  liath  turned  the  oíd  man  into  clay ” we  should 
be  inanipulated  by  soine  cuiining  hand,  and  uioulded  into  pipes  ! 

The  word  “ pipe,’*  indeed,  seems  to  be  an  exceeding  favourite  in  the 
English  language  ; — it  is  literally  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  1 

There  is  the  bag-pipe,  with  its  heart-stirring  music, — the  hornpipe, 
with  its  lively  action, — and  the  lachrymose  phrase  of“  pipeyour  eye  !" 

The  simple  shepherd  has  long  since  exchanged  liis  pastoral  pipe  of 
“ oaten  reed  ” for  one  of  clay, — thougli  the  rustics  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  still  “foot  it  featly,í  on  the  village-green  to  the  pipe  and 
tabor,  wliile  the  grey  elders  look  on  the  merry  scene  in  which  tliey 
were  once  wont  to  take  an  active  part,  and  calmly  smokc  their  pipes, 
seated  beneath  an  elm  or  oak, — the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  green. 

Even  the  bou  vivant , who  does  not  indulge  in  the  fragrant  weed, 
enjoys  his  pipe — of  port  or  Madeira ; while  the  lover  of  music  is  ra- 
vished  with  the  <cpipe”  of  a Pasta  or  a Kemble ; and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  they  pipe  to  some  tune. 


PIPES. 

BY  A LOVER  OF  THE  WEED. 
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With  wbat  a twinkle  of  pleasure  the  eyes  of  a small  tradesinau 
glance  at  the  tray  of  pipes,  “ clean,  hard,  and  dry,”  wliicli  the  white- 
aproned  waiter  places  gently  upon  the  table,  for  the  use  of  the  “ Free 
and  Easy,”  of  which  he  is  “ proud  to  cali  himself  a numble  member.” 
How  happy  and  eloquent  he  becomes  as  he  wliiffs,  and  puffs  forth  the 
grey  cloudlets  from  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  watches  their  evolu- 
tions  as  they  fantastically  curl  in  circlets  to  the  ceiling,  and  resolve 
themselves  into  " thin,  thin  air.” 

Let  tliose  who  doubt  the  cnjoyment  the  visión  takes  in  the  act  of 
smoking,  cióse  fast  the  Windows  of  their  brain,  and  they  will  very  soon 
be  convinced  that  a bliud  man  can  ncver  truly  know  the  delights  of  a 
pipe  of  tobáceo.  Poets  and  prose-writers,  wits  and  satirists,  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  addicted  to  “ smoking  áldcrmen” 

The  fair  sex  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  as  well  as  their  lords  and  masters, 
indulge  in  their  luxury  of  a dhudeen  ; and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
behold  the  priestesses  of  Pomona  and  Neptune  (vulgarly  called  apple- 
women  and  fish-fags)  whiffing  their  short  black  pipes  at  eurly  dawn, 
with  an  ainiable  placidity  that  is  truly  enviable.  As  for  Paddy  him- 
self,  “ the  broth  of  a boy,”  he  declares  that  a dhudeen  is  “ mate, 
dheink,  washin’,  and  lodgin',  and  all ! ” 

The  Indian  of  the  New  World  opens  his  rude  parliament  or  council 
with  a pipe,  and  the  calumet  circulates  from  mouth  to  mouth,  every 
member  smoking  in  his  turn, — an  act  tantamount  to  the  custoin  in  our 
senate  of  a member ’s  taking  his  oath  and  his  seat.  No  negotiations  of 
importance  are  carried  on  without  a preliminary  puflf,  and,  like  manv  of 
our  own,  they  end,  as  they  commence, — in  smokc ! Of  course  tliey 
never  go  to  war  unless  thev  are  first  incensed.  They  cali  their  calumet 
a “pipe  o*  pcace /'  — the  Germana  prefer  a “pipe  a-piccc / ” and  the 
Germana,  assurcdly,  are  smokers  par  exceüence ; riding,  walking,  or 
working,  the  meerschanm  is  their  inseparable  companion. 

It  appears  like  a natural  portion — a part  and  parcel — of  their  capil- 
liferous  physiognomies,  and  we  miglit  as  well  expect  to  behold  an  ele- 
phant  without  his  pendulous  proboscis,  as  a Saxon  without  his  pipe,— 
to  which  he  is  almost  as  firmly  atlached . In  every  public  promenade 
or  vehicle  you  find  yourself  in  the  clouds ; and  they  not  only  smoke 
themselves,  but  their  liums  and  tongues, — and,  riglit  famous  they  are  all. 

In  Hindostán,  the  splendid  hookah , called  in  Persia,  kaUoun , is  a 
most  extravagant  and  complicated  apparatus,  and  is  generally  confided 
to  a slave,  called  “ hooka-badar”  whose  solé  ocoupation  is  to  cleanse, 
and  lili,  and  attend  the  pipe  while  his  master  smokes. 

In  Turkey  they  smoke  a chibouk  with  a cherry-tree  stem,  and  an 
amber  mouth-piece.  Seated  cross-legged  on  his  carpet  or  cushion,  on 
oíd  bearded  Mussulman  inhaling  the  fragrant  sedative  with  half-closed 
eyes,  looks  the  very  type  of  solid  contentment,  or  like  a lime-kiln  on 
its  broad  base — with  the  white  smoke  evoking  from  its  cráter ! 

Our  Gallic  neighbours,  famed  for  their  lively  conceptions  (and 
prompt  ex ecutions),  have  invented  and  affect  a numerous  variety  of 
pipes,  of  all  shapes  and  ñames.  They  have  their  pipes  of  Smyrna, 
Egypt,  Senegal,  of  the  Antilles,  of  Otaheite,  of  Belgium,  and  “ la  pipe 
cuiottóe”  with  innumerable  others ; but  none  comparable  to  the  com- 
mon  cloy  pipe  for  cleanliness  or  elegance. 

For,  what  can  equal  the  slender,  graceful  beauty  of  the  puré  white 
stem,  gently  curving  like  a willow-wand  in  the  breeze,  with  its  crimsou 
tip  emulating  the  most  brilliant  coral.  The  drauglit,  too,  is  easy;  and 
the  white  smoke  flows  through  the  tube,  like  milk  and  honey,  unmixed 
with  the  dead  and  disagreeuble  ílavour  of  tobacco-oil  or  tar,  which  the 
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meerschaum , and  otlier  standard  pipes,  however  carefully  cleansed,  al- 
ways  retain.  Not  even  tlie  cliina-bowled  Dutch  pipe  is  exempt  from 
tliis  objection.  No — the  “ yard  of  clay  ” is  the  prince  of  pipes. 

By  Júpiter  FumansJ*  we  have  discoursed  so  lovingly  on  our  subject 
that  it  hatli  begot  in  us  an  ardent  desire  to  fill  a bowl  incontinently, 
and  calm  our  excited  imagination  by  a cool  whifF  in  yonder  arbour. 

It  has  been  a smoking- hot  day,  and  now  niglit  is  just  putting  a stopper 
on  Sol's  last  j)ipe,  wlio  is  siuking  calmly  to  repose.  We  are  sorry  to  dis- 
turb  tlie  soirée  mímenle  of  that  gallant  company  of  gnats  who  are  do- 
ing  a small  imitation  of  a Greek  pastime  (a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance — for 
they  are  all  armed,)  gainbolling  in  and  out,  and  roundabout,  to  their 

own  vocal  music ! (If  that 
be  not  a neat  comparison,  it 
is,  at  least,  a g nalty  one!) 
But,  poor  inseets ! wbat  an 
alternad  ve  awaits  them.  If 
they  have  the  temerity  to  re- 
inaiu,  they  will  certainly  be 
drunk  ; if  they  fly — they  will 
be  dissipated  ! t 

Jemmy,  (our  hookah-ba- 
dar,)  bring  our  tobacco-pouch, 
clean  pipes,  a bottle  of  cool 
claret,  and  two  chairs  ! 

Reader  ! if  yon  really  wish 
to  enjoy  a smoke — put  your- 
self  and  your  pipe  in  one 
chair,  and  your  legs  in  an- 
other.  We  have  tried  every 
imaginable  position,  and  have 
found  it — nt  length  ! 


hx  praus’c  of  a ípnpc  of  Cobacro. 


Ir,  while  on  the  ocean  of  life  you  are 
sailing 

By  winds  you  are  taken  a-back,  O ! 

A solace  you  ’ll  fiad,  if  you  takc  but  a 
whifF, — 

Yes,  a whifF  of  a pvpe  of  tobáceo. 

Should  a termagant  rib,  with  ye  tongue 
of  a scold, 

Mar  your  peacc  with  her  ear-piercing 
clack,  O ! 

You  soon  may  lose  sight  of  the  plague  of 
your  lyfe 

In  the  clouds  of  a pype  of  tobáceo. 

In  the  stmgglc  to  li ve,  should  friends  all 
refuse 

Your  lionest  endeavours  to  back,  O ! 

Exhale  all  your  sighs  at  their  chilling 
neglect, 

Through  the  stem  of  a pype  of  tobáceo. 

Though  friends  who  can  smile  while 
you  ’ve  plenty  of  pelf, 

Andin  needcoollygive  you  the  sack,  O, 


Are  scarce  worth  a sigh,  when  off  liglitly 
they  Hy, 

Like  the  smoke  from  a pype  of  tobáceo. 
I f Povertv peep  with  bis  pinch’d visage  in, 
And  of  coin  you  ’ve  a plcntiful  laek  o\ 
Fill  your  pype, — uncí  your  cares  will  all 
vanisli  like  smoke 
In  the  smoke  of  a pype  of  tobáceo. 

If  Hunger  should  gnaw,  and  ye  jack  turn 
no  s])it, 

With  a prospect  of  lunch  or  a snack  o’, 
Fill  ye  bowl  from  your  pouch, — light  ye 
weed,  and  you  ’ll  nnd 
Meat  and  drink  in  a pype  of  tobáceo. 
Wlicn  twinges  rheumatic  affcct  all  your 
limbs, 

Or  with  tootliache  your  grinders  all 
rack,  O, 

Albeit  no  auack,  yet  I know,  in  a crack, 
You  ’ll  nnd  case  in  apvpeof  tobáceo. 


* u C/loud*compelling  Júpiter.” 
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THE  GREEK  POET’S  DREAM. 
tí  Y edWard  kbkealy. 


Siate  presentí  ■ * 

Tu  madre  d’Amur  col  tuo  giocoudo 
E lieto  aspetto,  e'l  tuo  fígliol  veloce 
Co’  dardi  sol  possente  a lutto  *1  mondo. 

Boccaccio. 


I orf.am’d  a dream 
As  fair — as  bright 
As  the  star’s  soft  glcam, 

Or  cycs  of  light. 

At  thc  mídnight  hour 
Tlic  Quccn  of  Love, 

From  her  fairy  bower 
Of  smiles  abovo, 

With  Cupid  carne, 

And,  with  grace  Elysian, 
Yielded  thc  god 
To  thc  bard’s  tuition. 

“ This  child  hath  come 
To  lcani  from  tliec, 

In  thinc  own  dcar  lióme 
Thy  mínstrelsy : 

Tcucli  liim  to  sing 

The  strains  thou  liast  sung  ; 
Like  a bird  of  spring 
O’er  its  callow  young.” 

She  vanish’d  in  light, — 

That  witching  one, 

Like  a metcor  of  night, 

That  shines,  and  is  gonc. 
The  Sprite  of  the  skies 
Remain’d  by  me, 

Mis  deep-blue  eyes 
Radiant  with  glee. 

Mis  looks  were  bright 
As  roses  wrcathed. 

A wild  delight 
From  bis  features  breathed. 
Legcnds  I taught  him 
Of  liymph  and  swuin  ; 

Of  lieurts  entangled 
In  Love’s  sweet  chain. 
Fahles  that  charm 

The  soul  from  sadness  ; 
Stories  that  warm 

The  coldest  to  gladness  : 
Songs  all  glowing 

With  passion  and  inirth, 
Like  music  ílowi ng 
From  heaven  to  cartli. 

Such  were  the  treasures 
Of  wit  and  thought 
I gave  : yet  dreanvd  not 
My  task  was  nought. 

Cupid  listened, 

And  clapp’d  bis  hands, 


And  his  wild  eyes  glistened 
Like  burning  brands. 
Fanning  the  air 

With  snow-whitc  wings, 
lie  seized  my  lyre, 

He  swept  the  strings  : 

He  lookM — he  glitter’d 
Like  golden  morn, 

As  lurenanted  the  loves 
Of  the  Heaven-born. 

His  voice  was  sweet 
And  perfume-laden, 

And  light  as  the  feet 
Of  dancing  maiden. — 

44  Hearts  therc  are 
In  Heaven  above 
Of  wild  dcsires, 

Of  passionate  love. 
Hearts  there  ure 
Divincst  of  mould, 
Wliicli  Love  hath  among 
His  slaves  enrol  Pd  ; — 


Love  hath  becn, 

And  ever  will  be  : 

Tbe  might  of  Heaven 
Shall  fade  ere  he.1’ 

Then  thc  Boy, — 

Ncarer  advaneing, 

The  Spirit  of  Joy 

In  his  blue  eyes  dancing, 
Told  me  sucli  sccrets 
Of  Heaven  as  nc’er 
Were  before  reveal’d 
Tlnt  to  poet’s  car, 
Revcalings  of  beauty 
That  inakc  thc  soul 
Like  the  stars,  that  on  wings 
Of  diamond  roll. 

In  song — in  splendour 
The  god  depurted ; 

The  spell  was  o’er, 

From  sleep  I started. 
Thoughts  like  sunbeams 
A round  me  hung, 

And  inv  henrt  still  cchoed 
What  Love  liad  sung. 

Oh  ! what  could  Heaven 
Den  y to  us, 

To  whoin  it  liatli  given 
Its  secrets  thus ? 
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THE  BLACK  RAM. 

BY  PAUL  PINDAR. 

' ~ ^ HOMAS,”  said  Mistress  Large  to  her 

^ ~ ^ loving  spouse,  “ do  'e  go  into  the  garden 

and  cut  us  a cabbage.  We  Ve  got  the 
pot  on  to-day.” 

M áster  Large  stood  not  on  the  order 
of  his  going,  but  trudged  oíT  at  once  to 
the  kitchen-garden  without  saying  a 
word.  Having  selected  two  or  three  of 
the  íinest  cabbages,  he  drew  forth  his 
clasp-knife,  and  was  about  to  sever  them 
froin  their  stalks,  wheh  the  voice  of  a 
boy  arrested  his  attention,  and  suspend- 
ed the  operation. 

“ Maester/'  said  the  child,  “ wull  'e 
let  m'  chainge  hats  wi'  thuck  galley-crow  yander  ? ” 

The  worthy  farmer  looked  up,  and  saw  the  boy  pointing  to  a scare- 
crow  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 

“ Who  bist  tliee  ? ” he  inquired. 

The  boy  stared  stupidly,  and  blushed  until  his  sun-bnrnt  and  freckled 
face  looked  several  shades  darker. 

“ Wliat  's  thee  ñame,  mun  ? " said  the  farmer. 

“ Pinneger,  maester,”  replied  the  boy, 

“ Pinneger  ! What,  bist  thee  a Piuneger  ? How  many  's  thee  mo- 

ther  got  at  whome  ? ” •“  Zeven,  maester.” 

“ Zeven  ! ” “ Eez.” 

“ Massey  upon  us ! ” exclaimed  the  farmer,  compassionately,  “ what 
a pretty  pack  on  ’e ! Here,  come  along  wi'  me,  and  we  '11  zee  what 
we  can  vind  th\” 

The  child  required  no  second  bidding,  but  followed  the  farmer  to  the 
dairy  door,  wliere  a hunk  of  bread  and  cheese  was  placed  in  his  hand. 
The  poor  little  creature  began  to  eat  voraciously,  for  he  liad  liad  but 
a scanty  breakfast  that  morning.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  looked  on 
with  great  satisfaction. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ woot  like  anytliing  else  ? ” 

“ Eez,”  replied  the  boy,  grinning. 

i€  lia  ! what  ? ” A drap  o'  drink,  maester.” 

“ Well,  th’  sha't  ha*  *t.  Here,  dame,  gwo  an  draw  'n  a leetle  drap.” 
Little  Jack  Pinneger  liad  fallen  into  good  hands:  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  were  two  creatures  of  most  benevolent  disposition.  Theirs 
was  a house  from  whicli  the  hungry  and  needy  never  went  empty  away, 
at  wliich  no  beggar  ever  asked  in  vain ; and  it  may  be  safely  averred, 
that  more  charity  was  dispensed  from  their  hospitable  door  tlian  from 
auy  rich  mun's  in  the  country.  Master  Large  and  his  kind-hearted 
wife  had  never  been  blessed  with  offspring,  but  tliey  were  seldom 
without  some  relative's  child,  and,  being  of  easy  and  yielding  disposi- 
tions,  tliey  were  sponged  upon  on  every  occasion.  It  happened  that 
tliey  had  a nephew’s  boy  staying  with  them  at  tliis  time,  and  some  of 
his  cast-oíf  clothes  were  luckily  of  a size  that  exactly  fitted  little  Jack 
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Pinneger,  who  marched  off  in  his  new  rigging,  delighted  witli  his  good 
luck.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that,  after  tbis  kind  reception,  Jack 
Pinneger  often  found  bis  way  to  tbe  bouse  where  lie  liad  been  so  well 
treated.  He  was  a tall  cliild  for  liis  age,  but  by  no  means  a bright  une, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown.  In  tbe  fbllowing  year,  Farmer  Large 
tbougbt  of  trying  him  as  a bird-keeper,  and  accordingly  set  him  to 
watch  soine  peas.  Jack  was  greatly  elated  at  tbis  appointmcnt  ; for 
two  or  tbree  days  previous  to  entering  upon  bis  ottice  be  could  talk  of 
notbing  elsc  amoug  bis  playfellows  in  tbe  village.  At  lengtb  be  was 
led  to  tbe  ground  by  tbe  lionest  farmer,  and  told  to  “ watch  " it  care- 
fully. 

Jack  Pinneger  did  watch.  He  watclied,  and  saw  tbat  a multitude 
of  birds  of  almost  every  denomination  carne  to  devour  tbe  farmer's 
peas : liouse-sparrows  and  hedge-sparrows,  linnets,  redstarts,  tomtits, 
and  the  wliole  of  tbe  tribe  of  finches,  battened  on  tbe  crop  uninter- 
rupted,  wbile  tbe  et  watcher  ” Jay  under  tbe  hedge  ont  of  tbe  hot  sun, 
and  amused  bimself  by  stripping  tbe  greeu  bark  off  tbe  stick  wbicb  be 
had  cut  witli  bis  pocket-knife. 

Jack  marched  home  in  tbe  evening,  deligbted  witb  his  iob,  wbicb 
be  tbougbt  a very  easy  one.  In  tbe  morning  be  was  up  and  off  to  tbe 
tíeld  again ; but  he  found  the  birds  were  up  before  him,  and  were  eat- 
ing  away  as  if  they  liad  liad  notbing  tbe  previous  day ; in  fact,  by  the 
evening,  they  liad  uearly  rendered  a bird-keeper  unnecessary.  Tbe 
watcher  was  just  about  to  go  home,  wlien  be  espied  his  employer  ap- 
proacbing. 

As  tbe  farmer  entered  tbe  ground,  be  saw,  to  bis  great  consterna- 
tion,  a very  cloud  of  birds  rise  from  bis  crop,  and  be  involuntarily  ut- 
tered  a uialediction  on  tbe  boy,  who  now  carne  running  towards  him. 

u IWaester,”  said  Jack,  “ where  be  I to  drive  they  birds  to  next? 
They  *ve  yeat  up  all  tliem  peazen  ! ” 

Tbe  wortliy  farmer  niade  no  reply,  but  darting  on  tbe  boy  a look  of 
terrible  import,  rushed  to  tbe  heage  to  procure  a twig  wherewith  to 
administer  a little  wholesome  correction  to  bis  unwortby  ser  van  t.  Jack 
took  the  liint,  and  bolted.  Pursuit  was  out  of  tbe  question  : tbe  farmer 
was  a fat  pursy  man,  and  tbe  boy  was  fieet  of  foot. 

“ Stop  un  ! stop  un  ! " roared  Farmer  Large  to  some  of  bis  men,  two 
fields  off;  but  Jack,  benring  tbe  hue  and  cry,  instantly  made  a détour, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sigbt.  Wlien  tbe  farmer's  indignation  had  a little 
subsided,  he  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  tbe  really  ridiculous 
affair;  but  liad  his  bird-keeper  come  in  bis  way  at  tbe  time,  it  is 
very  likely  be  would  liave  given  him  reason  to  repent  it.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  Jack  was  bantered  unmcrcifully  by  bis  playmates  in  tbe 
village  ; and,  “ Plaze,  maester,  wliere  be  I to  drive  they  birds  to 
next?"  was  often  asked  of  hiin  by  tbe  farmer* s men  when  they  met. 
But  tbe  bird-keepingstory,  after  a time,  gave  place  to  some  otber  piece 
of  tom-foolery,  and  Jack  was  teazed  no  longer.  He  grew  amazingly, 
and  Pinneger,  sénior,  a year  or  two  after,  found  little  difliculty  in  per- 
suading  tbe  farmer  “ to  try  un  agen,’1  as  be  liad  become  “ main 
sprack." 

Pinneger,  sénior,  bad  given  a true  account  of  young  Hopeful : be 
was  really  no  longer  a cbild,  but  a strapping  boy,  a full  liead  and 
sboulders  taller  tlian  otbers  of  tbe  same  age.  He  liad  mingled  to  some 
purpose  witb  otber  village  urchins,  and  bad  acquired  a store  of  low 
cunning,  ready  to  be  turned  to  account  on  a fitting  opportunity. 
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“ New  brooms  sweep  clean,”  says  the  proverb.  The  first  week  of 
Jack’s  re-engagement  he  kept  up  such  a racket  with  voice  and  clapper, 
that  the  bitch-fox  in  the  neighbouring  wood  removed  with  her  cubs  to 
sume  leus  noisy  retreat,  and  the  jay  abandoned  a place  wliere  she  could 
not  hear  her  own  harsli  note ; but,  to^quote  another  homely  adage, 
all  this  was  " too  hot  to  hold  long,” — the  clapper  was,  after  a while, 
heard  merely  at  intervals,  and  Jaclc's  voice  was  raised  only  whcn  the 
birds  became  “ howdacious/'  and  mnstered  very  strongly. 

At  length,  the  farmer  was  informed  that  Jack  did  not  discliarge  bis 
duty  fuithfully  ; an  intinmtion  which  caused  Master  Large  to  be  eon- 
stantly  on  the  watch.  He  had  began  to  think  that  his  informant  was 
actuated  by  some  inalicious  feeling,  when  he  learnt  that  Jack  was  in 
the  habit  of  dressing  up  a figure  with  a part  of  his  clothes  so  artfully, 
that  it  looked  at  a distance  like  himself.  Thus  dummy  perforined  the 
duty  of  bird-keeper,  while  Jack  went  to  sleep  under  a hedge,  or  ram- 
bled  in  the  wood  hard  by. 

A little  watching  verified  this  story,  and  the  farmer  determined  to 
administer  a sound  thrashing  to  Jack.  But  to  calch  him  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  accomplished.  Whenever  Master  Large  carne  in  sight, 
Jack  betook  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the  field,  and,  as  his  master 
could  not  run  twenty  yards  without  great  bodily  fatigue,  tliere  wus  no 
coming  up  with  him. 

One  uav,  however,  Master  Large  suddenly  entered  the  field,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  Jack,  who,  catcliing  a glimpse  of  him  just  in 
time,  immediately  scrambled  through  the  hedge,  and  dived  into  a crop 
of  beans,  which  the  farmer  beat  in  all  directions,  in  the  liope  of  muking 
him  break  cover,  but  to  no  purpose ; the  young  vagabond  was  too  cun- 
ning  to  be  taken,  and  Master  Large  gave  up  the  pursuit  for  that  day. 
As  soon  as  the  farmer  had  quitted  the  place,  Jack  Pinneger  emerged 
from  the  beans,  and  remarked  to  a labourer  who  was  passing, 

" Ha!  a cou’dn’t  vollow  by  zcnt ; maester  was  dogged  deep,  but  I 
was  deeper ! ” 

“ lia  ! he '11  nab  tli’  zome  day/'  observed  the  man;  “a  luk'd  des- 
perd  scrow ; a did  hakker  ter'bly/* 

" A must  ketch  in'  vust ! " thought  Jack. 

Notwithstanding  this  narro w escape,  Jack,  after  a fcw  days,  re- 
lapsed  into  his  former  h abits,  and  one  sultry  afternoon  was  snoring 
under  the  hedge,  while  a swarm  of  fiies  and  other  insects  were  buzzing 
his  lullaby-  Suddenly  he  awoke  ; the  heavy  tread  of  some  one  was 
advancing.  He  leapt  on  his  feet,  and  saw  the  angry  visage  of  his  master. 
Tliere  was  no  scrambling  through  the  hedge  this  time ; it  was  too 
high  and  thick ; but  tliere  wus  a gate  a few  yards  off,  and  he  made  a 
dash,  intending  to  clear  it.  But  this  was  an  evil  hour  for  Jack ; his 
leap  was  a bad  one,  and  down  he  carne  inside  the  gate.  Before  he 
could  rise  he  was  grasped  by  the  muscular  fist  of  his  master,  and  a good 
lmzel-rod  was  applied  to  his  back  and  shoulders  with  a vigour  that 
showed  the  operator  to  be  in  earnest!  Loudly  roared  the  youthful 
clodhopper,  and  loudly  resounded  the  blows  which  the  farmer  admi- 
nistered  to  him,  resembling  the  thwacks  of  a ílail  on  a barn-fioor ; 
but  Master  Large  was  soon  out  of  breath  with  his  exercise,  and,  re- 
linquishing  his  grasp,  hade  him  “ go  along,  and  tell  his  vather  that 
he  ’d  zartinly  com'  to  til'  gallus  ! ’* 

Jack  Pinneger  ron  lióme  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  and, 
with  slubbered  face,  and  shoulders  smarting  with  his  «tripes,  present- 
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ed  himself  before  bis  mother,  who,  as  ninety-nine  motbers  in  a bun- 
dred  make  a practice  of  doing,  took  bis  part,  and  declarad  “ lier  bwoy 
zhouldn't  be  zard  zo, — no,  tliat  a zhou'dn't,  if  sbe  kneow'd  it." 

Tbe  consequences  of  tbis  maternal  sympatby  were  soon  apparent ; 
young  Jack  Pinneger  became  one  of  tbe  idlest  boys  in  tbe  pansb ; and, 
when  tbe  devil  íinds  people  idle,  be  never  fails  to  set  tbem  at  miscbief. 
Where  be  was  next  employed  is  of  no  moment ; it  will  be  quite  sutíi- 
cient  to  relate  that  he  never  was  at  work  for  more  than  a week  together 
at  onc  place,  except  at  barvest-time  when  liands  are  searce.  As  be  grew 
up,  be  associated  himself  witb  several  notoriously  bad  cbaracters  in  tbe 
village,  fellows  wbo  were  known  to  be  addicted  to  poaching,  — an  cm- 
ployment  wbich,  whatever  may  be  said  in  songs  written  on  tbat  sub- 
ject,  tends  more  to  demoralise  a rural  population  than  London  gentle- 
men  would  suppose.  Make  a man  a poacher,  and  you  set  him  on  tbe 
high  road  to  ruin, — a career  wbich  probably  ends  in  higlnvay-robbery, 
burglary,  and  even  tbeir  not  unfrequent  consequence — rnurder. 

By  tbe  time  Jack  Pinneger  was  twenty  he  stood  six  feet  two  inches, 
without  bis  shoes  — a perfect  lusus  natura i.  On  a pair  of  ampie 
shoulders,  and  a corresponding  bread tb  of  cbcst,  was  a small,  round, 
bullet-shaped  head,  witb  tbe  hair  growing  very  low  on  wbat,  for  dis- 
tinction's  sake,  must  be  termed  tbe  forehead,  bowever  narrow  and  un- 
intellectual  it  really  was.  lie  was  long-armed,  and  bis  bands  were  as 
large  as  tbe  paws  of  a bear,  while  bis  long  spindle-legs  described  tbe 
form  of  tbe  lower  inoiety  of  tbe  letter  X.  Ilis  feet  gave  tbe  lie  to  our 
multiplication-table — tbere  were  at  least  eighteen  incbes  in  Jack  Pin- 
neger's  foot ; be  would  have  been  a most  valuable  second  to  a timid 
gentleman  in  an  <caífair  of  honour.” 

When  tbe  gigantic  clodpole  was  abroad  in  tbe  day-time,  be  was  ge- 
ncrally  to  be  found  in  tbe  beer-shop — often  a seminary  for  rustic 
tb  i e ves,  — with  some  of  bis  dissolute  companions ; and  at  tbese  meet- 
ings  tbeir  plans  for  tbe  night  were  frequently  digested  and  matured.  On 
one  of  tbese  occasions,  Tom  lies,  a desperate  oíd  ruftian,  wbo  was  one 
of  tbe  most  practised  poaebers  in  tbe  bundred,  proposed  to  liiin  wbat 
he  termed  "a  bit  o'  vancy  work." 

“ lia  ! " said  Jack  ; “ wbat  's  tbat,  owld  bwoy  ? robbin'  a hen-roost, 
or  taking  owld  Smith's  geese  ? or  Molly  Large's*  bees  ? " 

<c  Olí ! noa,  noa,"  replied  lies,  “ I never  tonches  they  ; the  last  bees 
I tuk'  stung  m*  hornbly;  I tlienks  I bad  a dozen  stingeí  in  tbe  calves  o* 
my  legs,  and  be  d — d to  'em.  I ’ll  never  touch  tbem  zart  o’  tliengs  any 
mwore.  Wbat  do  ’e  zay  to  thuck  black  ram  o*  Wild's  ? " 

11  The  black  ram  ! 99 

'‘Ha!  d’  ye  knaw'n?"  — “ To  be  zliure  I do;  but,  wbat  be  'e 
gwain  to  do  wi*  'n  ? a fine  young  yeow  *d  be  mucli  better." 

“ Tell  tb'  wbat,”  said  lies ; u tliuck  rain  's  tb'  vinest  in  tbe  county. 
Bill  Smith  gwoes  up  to  Lunnun  wi'  tbe  stage-waggon  to-morrow  ; and 
if  we  cou’d  meet  un  at  top  o' tb' bilí,  lie'd  take  un  up  to  Lunnun 
al  i ve,  and  zell  un  vor  tis.” 

“ Can  'e  trust  un  ? 99 

lio  ! to  be  zbure  uz  can.  Bill's  one  o'  tbe  rigbt  zart,  I can  tell 
'e.”  Wbich,  in  jiolite  Englisb,  gentle  reader,  means  a scoundrel  wbo 
acts  as  a go-between  of  tbe  rustic  tbieves  and  tbe  dealers  in  stolen 
property  of  the  London  market. 

Jack  Pinneger  required  but  little  persuasión  to  induce  him  to  join 
in  the  enterprise  ; and,  tbat  very  evening,  when  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe 
vol.  xi.  ‘ 2 M 
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village  were  in  tlieir  herís,  he  and  bis  companion  in  iniquity  sallied 
forth  to  rob  Farmer  Wild  of  his  noble  black  ram.  The  two  worthies 
entered  the  field,  and  liad  no  difficulty  in  tinding  the  object  tliey 
sought,  who,  even  in  the  darkness,  was  conspicuous  ainong  the  flock. 
The  ram  was  quickly  seized,  tbrown  on  its  back,  and  its  four  lega  tied 
together  with  a stout  piece  of  cord  ; then  oíd  lies  helped  Jack  to  get 
it  on  his  back,  which  he  accomplislied  with  some  dilliculty,  for  the 
creature  was  heavy.  Jack,  bringing  the  animaEs  legs  over  his  head, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a porter’s  knot , trudged  ofF,  and  whispered 
to  his  companion  to  follow.  They  liad  not  gone  niany  steps,  wlien 
they  were  alarmed  hy  a noise  at  a little  distanee. 

“ Come  on,”  said  ’ lies  softly ; “ be  cussed  iv  I dwon't  tlienk  th' 
zhepherd  ’s  comin V' 

Pinneger  quickened  his  steps,  and  made  towards  a liigh  gate,  wlien 
at  that  moment  the  barking  of  a dog,  and  the  voices  of  men,  disturbed 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  Ñot  doubting  hut  that  they  liad  been  watch- 
ed,  oíd  lies,  without  saying  another  word,  leaped  over  the  gate,  and 
fairly  took  to  his  heels ! Jack  swore  a bitter  oath. 

“ Th'  cowardly  owld  wosbird  ! ” said  he ; “ he  *s  a pretty  vellow  to 
help  a body.” 

With  these  words  he  climbed  the  gate  with  some  difficulty  ; hnt,  as 
he  attempted  to  descend  on  the  other  side,  his  hurden  over-balanced 
him.  His  huge  ungainly  bodyfell  forward,  and  the  ram  dropped  with 
a jerk  behind,  while  the  animara  feet,  catching  him  under  the  chin, 
performed  the  office  of  a halter,  and  strangled  him  almost  as  etFectual- 
ly  as  if  he  had  been  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner  ! 

The  next  morning  Jack  Pinneger's  body  was  found  by  some  of  the 
men  on  the  farm,  stiíf  and  stark,  suspended  across  the  gate,  with  the 
ram's  legs  around  his  neck.  Although  it  was  clear  to  all  who  saw  the 
strange  sight  how  he  carne  by  his  deatli,  it  was  not  long  before  the  vil- 
lage wives  began  to  read  their  little  ones  a lecture  on  the  sad  conse- 
quences  of  evil  habits,  quoting  the  example  of  Jack  Pinneger,  who  had 
been  choked  by  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a black  ram  ! 

P.  P. 


THE  FRIENDS  WE  ESTEEM. 

DY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

When  the  heart  is  o’ershadow’d  hy  sorrow  and  care, 

When  affliction  unnerves  lis,  and  hopc  cannot  chcer, 

And  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  some  covcrt  of  rest, 

Like  the  bird  whom  the  spoilcr  hath  robb’d  of  its  nest ! 
Thou^h  the  cloud  gather  o’cr  us  in  darkness  and  dread, 

And  the  hopos  that  once  blcss’d,  on  the  wild  winds  are  spread, 

There  risos  a light,  that  dispols  with  its  gleam 

The  mists  from  around, — ’tis  the  friends  we  estoem  ! 

In  sickness  or  trouble,  in  wcal  or  in  woc, 

Bright,  bright  is  the  meteor, — stainlcss  its  glow  ! 

Alike  when  adversity  breathes  on  our  ñamo, 

Or  our  brows  bo  cntwin'd  with  the  chaplet  of  faino. 

’Tis  tlic  tic  that  cndoaringly  binds  us  to  homo, 

And  olads  c’en  the  dosert  with  groen  as  we  roam 
’Midst  the  changos  of  life,  and  its  feverish  dream. — 

Lot  us  cherish  for  ever  the  friends  we  esteeni ! 
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BY  THE  PILGRIM  IN  LONDON. 

In  my  long  and  chequered  experience  of  life  I have  always  had 
oceasion  to  observe,  not  witbout  wonderment,  that  those  who  have 
been  most  unfortunate  in  their  pursuits  are  always  the  greatest 
givers  of  good  advice:  oíd  fools,  grcy-haired,  without  discretion,  to 
wliom  expericnee  has  imparted  not  a ray  of  wisdom,  set  themselves 
up  as  Mentors  to  all  the  young  Telemachuses  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  are  Avise  in  precept  while  they  are  foolish  in  exampie.  Stum- 
bling  through  life,  every  second  step  a false  one,  these  venerable 
seniors  consider  themselves  infallible  guides  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after  them  ; and,  although  they  have  failed  on  their  own  ac- 
count,  seem  perfectly  confident,  if  you  follow  their  advice,  of  suc- 
cess  on  yours.  This  description  of  mén  would  seem  to  have  gained 
wisdom  by  successive  follies,  as  prize-fighters,  by  repeated  thrash- 
ings,  at  length  become  invincible.  The  most  terrible  denuncia- 
tions  against  intemperance  I ever  heard,  fell  from  the  lips  of  a sot- 
tish  oíd  gentleman,  with  a vermilion  nose,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exhortations  to  perseverance  in  well-doing,  from  another  Néstor, 
who  was  remarkable  through  life  for  perseverance  in  nothing,  save 
his  laziness. 

Reflecting  upon  the  excellent  wisdom  thrown  away  upon  myself 
in  my  youthful  days,  by  experienced  fools  of  fifty,  I becaine,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  duly  impressed  with  the  inestimable  valué  of  the 
experience  that  instructs  by  precept.  I wondered  I had  not  found 
out  before  that  men  may  be  made  Avise  by  the  book : rnay  learn  the 
whole  duty  of  man  from  little  boya*  copy-books ; a knoAvledge  of  the 
worid  in  the  History  of  Tommy  and  Ilarry,  and  true  politeness  in 
an  abridgment  of  Chesterfield's  Letters. 

When  I lost  my  money,  and  got  into  gaol,  I began  to  become 
theoretieally  Avise  : when  I hadn't  tAvopence  to  jingle  in  my  pocket, 
you  would  think,  to  hear  me  lecture  upon  frugality  and  economy,  that 
I Avas  another  Plato  discoursing  to  his  pupils — my  fellow-prisoners — 
in  the  classic  shades  ofthe  Aeademy.  I Avas  all  but  a Father  Mathew 
in  my  recommendations  of  sobriety — Avhen  1 Avas  drunk  : ñor  did  I 
ever  omit,  after  losing  all  I had  at  skittles,  to  denounce  gambling 
with  a fervency  of  speech  and  action  that  would  have  melted  the 
hearts  of  a race-course  of  thimble-riggers.  In  this  way  I instructed 
otliers,  mucli  after  the  fashion  of  those  di ffu ser s of  useful  knowledge, 
the  sign-posts,  pointing  out  the  way  I never  Avent  myself.  My  oAvn 
improvement  in  theoretical  Avisdom  was  obtained  chiefly  through 
Avriters  on  ethics  and  metaphysics,  as  Avell  as  oíd  suavs,  maxims,  and 
“ proverbial  philosophy.” 

Proverbs,  1 thought,  must  be  the  root  of  virtue ; recollecting  that 
Solomon  wrote  a book  of  proverbs  ; and  Ave  all  know  Avhat  a virtu- 
ous  man  was  Solomon.  I concluded,  also,  that  proverbs  must  be  the 
foundation  of  all  Avisdom,  remembering  that  Sancho  Panza  Avas  a 
corpulcnt  folio  of  proverbs  ; and  everybody  knows  Avliat  a Avise  man, 
both  in  his  prívate  and  official  relations,  Avas  that  inestimable 
squire. 
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The  beautiful  equilibrium,  too,  of  the  proverbs,  saws,and  maxims 
of  «i  1 1 ages  and  nations,  filled  me  with  the  profoundest  admiration. 
It  seems  the  perfection  of  didactic  wisdom  to  bestow  lipón  the  in- 
experienced  world  strings  of  proverbs,  of  diametrically  opposite  ten- 
dencies,  one  contradicting  what  another  asserts,  and  a third  neutral- 
ising  the  effeets  of  both,  exactly  resembb’ng  the  forensic  profundity 
with  which  we  are  regaled  during  term,  when  learned  frieiuls  “ on  the 
opposite  side,”  lay  down  the  law  with  unimpeachable  accuracy,  nntil 
poor  truth  is  knocked  about  like  a shuttlecock,  and  in  danger  of 
being  lost  for  ever,  until  the  judge  comes  to  the  rescue,  like  a 
neutral  proverb,  and  throws  some  light  on  the  subject.  In  like 
manner,  proverbs  are  pitted  against  one  anotlier,  like  counsel  for 
plaintiíT  and  defendant,  giving  one  another  the  lie  direct : counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  for  example,  inculcates  promptitude  of  action  with 

“ Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot 

counsel  for  the  defendant  denies  the  forcé  of  this  injunction,  assert- 
ing  that 

“ Tlicre  ’s  hick  in  leisure.” 

In  this  dilemma  the  learned  judge  sums  up,  rather  more  concisely 
than  usual,  among  those  venerable  personages,  with  a happy  medias 
terminas, 

u Nec  temere,  nec  timide,” 

leaving  you  exactly  as  wise  as  yon  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ingenuous  youth,  who  frames 
his  conduct  upon  the  principies  of  proverbial  philosophy,  weighing 
well  the  antagonizing  sagacity  of  these  portable  soups  of  wisdom, 
will  be  sure  never  to  do  «anything  rashly,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  does 
anything  at  all ; for,  as  one  of  these  identical  saws  has  it,  u he  that 
hath  considered  the  wind  will  never  sow,”  — we  may  safely  aííirm 
that  he  that  eonsidereth  proverbs  will  never  reap.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  there  is  nothing  like  a string  of  proverbs  to  hedp  you 
on  in  the  world ; and,  the  oftener  you  quote  them,  people  will  think 
you  tlie  wiser  ; and,  whether  you  be  wise  or  a fool,  a reputation 
for  wisdom  is  worth  any  money. 

I am  going  to  tell  you  how  I proceeded  in  the  education  of  my 
eldest  boy,  Dionysius, — his  ñame  was,  in  fact,  Dennis,  butwe  called 
him  l)ionysius  out  of  coinpliment  to  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  and  be- 
cause  a neighbour  of  ours  had  a helper  in  the  stable,  called  Dennis : 
and  I venture  to  recommend,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  my  plan 
of  procedure  to  all  fathers  of  families,  especially  those  whose  sons 
have  their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world, 

In  the  first  place,  the  earliest  idea  I strove  to  incúlcate  in  themind 
ofthe  youthful  Dionysius,  was  a notion  of  the  importanee,  in  former 
times,  of  his  family.  I used  to  entertain  him  with  the  genealogy  of 
his  great-grandmother,  and  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  who  were  sup- 
posed,  traditionally,  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  Irish  kings.  I im- 
pressed  him  with  the  idea  that  a man  had  twice  as  much  merit  in 
being  well-born  as  in  being  well-bred,  and  that,  if  his  ancestry  is  re- 
spectable,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequenee  whether  he  is  so  or 
not.  I strove,  moreover,  not  in  vain,  to  impress  upon  Dionysius  the 
disgraceful,  low,  and  humiliating  nature  of  all  useful  trades  or  occu- 
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putions.  Be  for  e he  liad  got  half  through  his  Latín  grammar  my 
boy  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  were  only  three  situations 
in  life  worthy  to  be  filled  by  him,  naracly,  tliat  oí*  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Commander  of  the  Forces.  I 
believe  I am  not  far  wrong  in  asserting,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
fathers  have  exactly  the  same  opinión  of  the  future  destinies  of  their 
hopefuls.  I refused  the  ofler  of  a respectable  button-maker  of  Bir- 
mingham,  who  wished  to  take  my  son  as  an  apprentiee,  telling  him, 
with  disdain,  that  my  son  had  a soul  above  buttons.  1 spurned, 
also,  with  contempt,  several  liberal  ofíers  made  to  me,  to  have  the  boy 
apprenticed  to  useful  trades,  insisting,  that  such  grovelling  pursuits, 
leading  only  to  the  sordid  eml  of  making  a fortune,  or  buying  an 
estáte,  were  un  worthy  the  descernían  t of  Irish  kings,  and  only 
adapted  to  the  vulgar  genius  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 

I miglit  have  been  wrong  in  this  ; but,  if  I was,  I plead,  in  ex- 
tenuaron, the  custom  of  my  country.  There  is  not,  that  I know  of, 
a wretched  farmer  of  ten  acres  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  whose  ambition 
does  not  rise  to  the  airy  height  of  manufacturing  his  first-born  lout 
into  a lawyer,  doctor,  or  curer  of  souls : but  I never  yet  lieard  of 
oue  who  desired  to  make  his  son  a curer  of  her rings,  or  a curer  of 
bacon.  I never  yet  lieard  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  made  his  son 
follow  any  practical  trading  or  mercantile  pursuit : all  must  needs 
be  uiilitary  and  naval  oílieers,  physicians,  clergymen,  attorncys,  and 
barristers-at-law  ; and,  until  I am  made  aware  of  an  instance  to  the 
eontrary,  I must  conclude  that  a custom  so  universal  cannot  but 
be  wise.  Individuáis  sometimes  g o wrong — but,  asagreat  statesman 
has  it,  nations  never ; so  that,  of  course  my  countrymen  must  be 
perfectly  in  the  right.  I cannot  help  thinking,  notwithstanding, 
what  a highly  curious  and  divcrting  spectacle  society  would  present 
in  a country  where  all  the  inhabitants,  with  out  distinction,  belonged 
to  one  or  other  of  the  learned  professions,  where  nobody  would  con- 
descend  to  make  clothes,  or  mend  them,  kill  meat,  or  cook  it,  build 
houses,  or  furnish  them  ; and  where  the  only  business  transacted 
would  be  couneils  of  war,  or  medical  and  legal  consultations  ! 

Acting  upon  the  principie  so  wisely  inculcated  by  the  proverb, 
that  it  is  desirable  “ to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow,”  I concluded, 
that  to  have  three  must  be  better  still.  Accordingly,  I gave  Diony- 
sius  a succession  of  learned  professions,  putting  him  first  into  the 
church ; when  he  got  tired  of  that,  sending  him  into  the  army,  and, 
after  a few  campaigns  un  the  peace  establishment,  entered  him  at 
one  of  our  inns  of  court  as  a student  of  law.  When  I found  that  he 
did  not  succeed  in  any  one  of  his  professions,  I began  to  recollect 
what  our  wise  ancestors  said  about “ Jacks  of  all  trades,  and  masters 
of  none,”  which,  qpplied  to  professions,  instead  of  trades,  and  substi- 
tuting  Dionysius  for  Jaek,  would  have  answered  my  young  hopeful 
to  a tittle. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  exertions  of  my  paternal  feelings  in  thus 
enabling  my  son  to  full  between  the  three  stools,  I was  always,  as 
yon  may  snppose,  giving  him  good  advice  — advice  that,  if  he  had 
profited  by  it,  would  have  raised  him  to — no  matter.  I will  take  this 
credit  for  myself,  that,  although  I drank  and  gambled  away  the 
property  that  should  have  been  provisión  for  my  ehildren,  I always 
inculcated  in  their  youthful  minds  principies  of  rigid  temperan  ce 
and  virtue  : from  my  example,  no  less  than  preecpt,  they  were  cari  y 
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taught  that  raoney  is  vile  dross,  worth  no  consideraron ; that  labour 
is  low  and  degrading  to  a gentleman,  and  prevenís  his  getting  into 
genteel  society ; that  no  man  goes  through  life  so  free  and  easily  as 
a man  who  lives  on  the  public,  or  on  his  relations,  or  on  anybody 
that  will  let  him ; that  borrowing  sharpens  the  invention  and  the 
wit,  and  keeps  the  borrower  upon  his  very  best  of  manners ; that  no 
character  in  life  is  so  odious  as  a man  who  won’t  lend  his  money, — . 
such  a one,  indeed,  being  worse  than  an  infidel,  and  so  on : this  I 
was  accustomed  to  fortify  with  numberless  quotations. 

One  great  advantage  in  stuffing  young  lads*  heads  with  Latín  and 
Greek,  to  the  exclusión  of  all  practical  or  useful  knowledge,  is,  that 
yon  never  need  be  afraid  of  their  disgracing  theraselves  by  turning 
their  hands  to  any  humble  pursuit ; even,  if  they  fall  into  poverty, 
and  have  not  a rag  to  their  backs,  or  a meal,  their  Latín  is  both 
meat,  drink,  wasliing,  and  lodging.  You  never  heard  of  a Latín 
seholar  crying  oíd  clothes,  sprats,  or  live  mackarel,  sweep  cross- 
ings,  or  clean  shoes : sooner  tlian  degrade  their  longs  and  their 
shorts , their  syntaxes,  prosodies,  their  declinations  and  conjugations, 
they  will  enlist  in  marching  regiments,  accept  commissions  in  aux- 
iliary  legions,  turn  ushers  in  select  boarding-schools  for  young  gen- 
tlemen,  or  do  any  other  desperate  thing  — sooner  than  work  with 
their  hands — for  a living. 

This  I take  to  be  the  great  beauty  of  a classical  education,  that  it 
not  only  qualifies  you  for  a few  lofty  and  ainbitious  pursuits,  where- 
in  success  is  precarious,  and  failure  probable,  but  disqualifies  you  as 
effectually  as  if  your  eyes  were  put  out,  for  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  supported.  With  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation  of  thought  and  refinement  of  feeling,  the 
classical  seholar  acquires  an  effeminacy  of  action,  and  an  ideality 
of  thinking,  sure  to  enable  him  to  find  his  way  into  the  kennel  in  the 
jostling  of  life.  He  is  taught  to  be  ashained  of  all  industry  that  is 
not  unprofitable,  that  is  to  say,  industry  of  the  hands ; and  although 
he  would  feel  degraded  in  standing  behind  a counter,  making  a for- 
tune, he  is  quite  at  home,  spinning  his  brains,  translating  or  cum- 
piling,  for  the  merest  chance  of  a subsistence. 

Then,  the  respect  that  mere  scholarship  secures  for  a man, — es- 
pecially  in  London.  How  respectful  all  classes  of  society,  from  am- 
bassadors  to  butchers*  boys,  are  to  poor  scholars,cspcc¡ally  if  they 
are  out  at  elbows,  and  cnipty  within  ! With  what  awe  and  venera- 
tion  eating-house  keepers  and  licensed  victuallers  regard  a man 
who  has  read  Tacitus,  especially  if  he  be  not  able  to  pay  his  shot ! 
How  easily  a man  may  get  a night's  lodging  in  exchange  for  a 
mouthful  of  hcxameters  ! and,  where  is  the  washerwoman  gross 
enough  to  refuse  taking  out  the  amount  of  her  littlc  bilí  in  Ho- 
ratio's  metres? 

Satisfied,  as  I have  told  you  before,  that  the  whole  art  of  life,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  may  be  condensed  into  the  size  of  a penny- 
roll,  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  and,  following  the  great  example  of 
King  Solomon,  Rochefoucault,  Vanvenargues,  Miss  Caroline  Ward, 
and  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  the  great  luminaries  of  proverbs  and 
proverbial  philosophy,  I began  in  gaol — I beg  pardon  for  using  so 
vulgar  a term,  — I mean,  in  college,  a manufactory  of  portable  wis- 
dom,  for  the  use  and  benefit,  more  especially  of  Dionysius,  but 
which  I am  not  selfish  enough  to  withhold  from  the  countless  thou- 
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sands  of young  gentlemen,  who  will  find  their  advantage  in  having 
wiadom,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  ready  cut  and  dry. 

The  work  consists  of  a seríes  of  maxims,  calculated  to  meet  every 
contingency  that  may  befall  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  their 
journey  through  the  thorny  paths  of  lite ; in  the  same  way  that 
young  married  ladies,  who  have  never  been  taugbt  one  useful  earth- 
ly  thing  at  their  boarding-schools,  set  up  sensible  women  upon 
“Hints  to  make  lióme  liappy,”  and  “HundelEs  Domestic  Cookery," 
I propose  that  every  raw  youth,  upon  being  pushed  forth  from  the 
halls  of  Eton  or  Harrow,  or  when  unpinned  from  his  anxious  ino- 
ther’s  apron-string,  shall  have  a copy  of  my  “ Experience  made 
kasv  the  wliich  Consulting,  as  a map,  he  will  be  directed  upon 
his  way  of  life,  conduct,  and  con  versa  ti  on,  with  infallible  accuracy, 
and  in  all  transactions  will  find  himself,  after  Consulting  his  oracle, 
“ as  right  as  a trivet.” 

Instead  of  paying  for  experience — a most  expensive  way  of  getting 
it,  as  every  bodyis  aware  of  who  has  any  of  the  article  on  hand, — the 
greenhorn,  upon  being  launched  into  life,  will  carry  wisdom  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

Of  course,  the  hungry  reader  will  not  expectmeto  cut  the  ground 
from  under  my  own  feet,  by  giving  liirn  the  cream  of  my  forth- 
coming  work,  which  is  to  supersede  brains,  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity  of  common  sense,  and  furnish  experience  beautifully  printed, 
in  a foolscap  octavo,  at  a price  witliin  the  means  of  the  very  hum- 
blest  classes. 

I subjoin  a few  specimens,  merely  as  a taste  of  my  quality,  and  I 
will  give  you  my  honour — if  you  like  the  security — that  the  rest  of 
the  work  shall  tally  with  the  sample, 

MAXIMS. 

i. 

When  mingling  with  the  crowd  at  the  pit-door  of  a theatre,  make 
it  a rule  to  square  your  elbows,  stick  out  your  haunches,  push  and 
jostle  everybody  within  reach,  swearing  all  the  while  like  a drunken 
dragoon.  By  this  line  of  conduct,  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting 
into  the  house,  you  will  be  safe  to  get  mto — a scrape. 

Mjem.  Same  rule  holds  in  going  through  the  world. 

ii. 

Recol  lect  that  professions  are  respectable  and  genteel : all  other 
sorts  of  industry  vulgar  and  low.  Therefore,  whether  you  have  any 
brains  or  not,  be  sure  to  get  a professional  education,  and,  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  one  day  be  eitlier  a Lord  Chancellor,  Arch- 
bishop,  or — in  the  workhouse. 

m. 

Snuffing  candles  at  an  evening  party  is  an  amiable  and  intellectual 
amusement  — particularly  if  the  candle-snuffer  be  a good  figure: 
holding  the  left  hand  gracefully  upon  the  left  hip,  the  amateur  ex- 
panda the  snuflers  in  his  right,  elipping  the  wick  as  sliort  as  possible, 
to  show  his  dexterity ; making  the  candles  burn  blue,  and  the  ladies 
look  yellow,  by  this  operation,  is  of  no  conseqnence,  not  to  speak  of 
wasting  the  candle,  which  is  of  no  consequence  eitlier. 

iv. 

Spcnd  the  bcst  years  of  your  life  in  learning  Latin,  Grcek  metres, 
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logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  whatever  else  may  be  of  littlc  use  to 
you  in  your  progress  through  life ; in  other  words,  do  not  omit  to 
enter  yourself  ut  thc  university. 

v. 

When  you  are  asked  to  sing  in  company,  be  sure  to  wriggle  un- 
easily  in  your  chair,  cough,  blow  your  nose,  tum  up  your  eyes  to 
the  ceiling,  and  then  shut  them : if  your  mouth  were  shut,  as  well, 
I need  hardly  say  what  satisfaction  it  would  give  the  unfortunatcs 
who  are  compelled  to  listen  to  you. 

vi. 

When  you  have  the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  a man  who  can  do 
you  mischief,  be  sure  not  to  be  such  a fool  as  to  leave  any  door  open 
for  a repon ciliat ion  ; whether  you  were  right  or  wrong,  stick  to  your 
resentment  like  a brick ; you  will  have  only  one  enemy  the  more. 

VII. 

When  you  happen  to  receive  a letter  from  a lord,  who,  to  prevent 
your  annoying  him,  forgets  to  furnish  his  address,  be  sure  to  light 
your  pipe  with  the  envelope : the  post-mark  being  thus  destroyed, 
you  huve  lost  the  only  clue  to  his  lordship’s  place  of  abode,  and  all 
chance  of  getting  ariything  out  of  him. 

VIII. 

You  will  observe,  -when  you  make  a bed  for  your  dog  in  theexact 
spot  where  you  wish  him  to  lie,  that  the  animal  is  always  of  a dif- 
ieren t opinión  as  to  the  choice  of  a lodging ; if  you  let  him  alone,  he 
will  find  a bed  of  his  own  accord,  but  no  inducement  will  make  him 
enter  the  one  you  have  arbitrarily  provided  for  him.  This  strokeof 
natural  history  you  will  apply  to  your  children,  if  you  have  any  ; 
forcé  them  into  your  ways  of  tbinking  upon  all  subjects,  especially 
where  the  affections  or  passions  are  engaged  ; with  the  unbleared 
eyes  of  youth,  compel  them  to  squint  at  life  through  the  blue  and 
yellow  spectacles  of  age;  and  when  they  jump,  as  they  will,  out  of 
the  bed  you  have  made  for  them,  tear  your  huir,  and  cry  to  H caven 
against  filial  ingratitude. 

IX. 

Entertain  a profound  contempt  for  dress,  deportment,  and  thc 
opinión  of  society.  When  you  are  voted,  by  the  common  consent  of 
civilized  people,  to  the  backwoods  of  America,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised  to  find  how  completely  you  are  at  home. 

x. 

If  you  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a married  man,  whenever  your 
wife  is  bent  on  creating  a breeze,  the  best  way  to  treat  the  case  is 
to  attempt  to  argüe  with  her,  and  ask  her  to  listen  to  reason : this 
always  brings  matters  to  a crisis,  and  you  may  expect  the  customary 
hysterics  in  a couple  of  shakes. 

XI. 

Always  put  the  most  uncharitable  construction  upon  thc  words 
and  actions  of  men,  especially  those  of  whom  you  know  little  or  no- 
tliing.  If  they  should  happen  to  turn  out  good  fellows,  you  have 
only  to  say,  with  Dogberry,  that  they  are  not  thc  men  you  took 
them  for. 
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XII. 

When  you  see  u poor,  half-starved,  masterless  dog  in  trouble,  be 
sure  to  raise  the  hue-and-cry  against  him,  calling  out  “ Mad  dog! 
mad  dog ! ” until  some  charitable  neighbours  knock  him  on  the 
head.  The  same  line  of  couduct  is  usually  adopted  towards  un- 
lucky  dogs  of  our  own  species. 

XIII. 

Never  take  tlie  trouble  to  consider,  of  youv  own  head,  what  is 
right  and  proper  for  you  to  avoid  or  to  pursue.  Keep  on  your 
hands  two  or  three  good  advisers,  so  that  when  your  aífairs  go  to 
the  de  vil,  you  may  llave  somebody  to  swear  ut. 

Relations  are  useful  for  this  purpose ; and  it  is  worth  while  to 
llave  a father  or  motlier,  if  it  were  only  for  the  satisfaction  it  must 
give  you  to  be  ahvays  telling  tliem  you  would  not  llave  been  ruined 
if  you  liad  not  folio wed  tlieir  advice. 

XIV. 

If  you  are  an  author,  and  quarrel  with  your  publisher,  resol  ve 
íuagnanimously  to  annihilate  him,  by  not  wnting  any  more.  Writers 
on  proverbial  philosophy  cali  this  line  of  conduct  tc  biting  a man' s 
lióse  to  vex  bis  face.” 

XV.  ' 

Never  be  civil  for  notliing.  When  you  see  you  can  get  anything 
by  it,  be  as  obliging  as  you  please.  If  civility  costs  you  nothing, 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  sliould  sell  it  at  the  same  price. 

XVI. 

Practical  jokes  show  great  talent  and  ingen uity  ; and  young  men 
sliould  take  every  opportunity  of  practising  such  upon  alí  occasions. 
The  latest  I know  of,  was  of  young  rats  dropped  into  an  empty  de- 
canter, and  left  on  a sideboard.  The  butler,  coming  to  decant  the 
wine,  was  so  overeóme  with  terror  at  sight  of  the  decanted  vermin, 
and  being  of  an  apopleetic  liabit,  that  he  burst  a blood-vessel  and 
died  on  the  spot, — the  practical  joker  pronouncing  it  excellent  fun. 

XVII. 

Seated  in  your  tavern,  invariably  order  a iumbler  of  whiskey- 
punch,  instead  of  a “go.”  You  will  thus  llave  an  opportunity  of 
paying  double  for  an  unknown  compound,  mixed  with  indescribable 
ingrediente  at  the  bar.  You  will  llave  the  additional  advantage  of 
convincing  the  company,  in  this  manner,  that  you  are  an  unsophis- 
tieated  bogtrotter,  freshly  escaped  from  your  paternal  morasses. 

Mem.  The  above  niaxim  liolds  also  of  brandy;  yokeh'  invariably 
demanding  a “ glass,”  instead  of  a <€  bottom 

XVIII. 

In  as  far  as  mere  worldly  success  is  concerned,  it  were  better  for 
a man  to  be  a knave  than  weak  or  undecided  in  action.  The  weak 
are  not  only  miserable,  but  unfortunate : the  kind-hearted,  confiding, 
generous,  and  unselfish  are  the  true  victims  of  society. 

Mem.  This  last  niaxim  to  be  translated  literally.  If  you  were 
to  pay  a thousand  pounds  for  a book  of  proverbs,  you  would  not  have 
so  niuch  valué  for  your  money  as  in  this  last  axiom, — if  you  aet 
upon  it. 

With  these  two  dozen  scraps  of  sagacity,  extracted  at  random 
from  rny  voluminous  MSS.,  I take  lcave,  for  the  present,  of  my 
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readers.  Whether  I shall  furaish  them  with  more  depends  upon  the 
use  they  may  make  of  what  tliey  llave  already.  I cannot  bid  them 
good-b'yc  witliout  remarking,  as  an  illustration  of  the  valué  of  iny 
theory  of  preceptive  edu catión,  that  -vvhen  Dionysius,  poor  fellow  ! 
was  brought  up  before  the  Recorder  to  receive  sentence  of  trana- 
portation  for  lile,  for  soine  ofFence  which,  in  pity  to  a fatlier’s  feel- 
ings,  you  will  excuse  my  dwelling  upon,  the  deaí  boy,  in  mitigation 
of  punishment,  quoted  Lucretius,  that  famous  passage  beginning, 
“ Suave  mari  magno,”  with  such  good  eflect,  that  the  judge  let  him 
off  with  two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary. 


TO  *********  **##*. 

DY  KüWAIlD  KENJ3ALY. 


In  the  grecn  and  lcafy  wood, 

When  the  golden  sisterbood 
Of  stars  are  bright, 

Wiltthou — wilt  thou,  ludv  fair, 
Wander  foudly  with  me  there, 

By  the  pule  stur-light  1 

Wc  shall  stroll  beneath  the  trees, 
Through  whose  boughs’  intersticcs 
The  clear  moon  flings 
Smilcs  as  swect  and  nure  as  thiue, 
()r  the  million  rays  that  shine 
In  a spirit’s  wings. 

Wc  shall  wander  by  the  streain, 
Gazing  on  its  water’s  gleam, 
Glassing  the  skies, 

Hand  entwined  with  hand  the  whilc, 
And  upon  me  bent  the  smile 
Of  thy  gentle  eyes. 

As  its  waters  glide  along, 

Wc  shall  listen  to  its  song, 

Whose  melocly, 

Tliougli  it  charm  fnll  many  an  ear, 
Still  ís  fnr— oh  ! far  less  dcar 
Tlmn  thy  voice  to  me. 

On  the  turf  we  '11  sit  and  pulí 
Flowers  the  most  beautiful — 

A moonlight  wreath ; 

Though  their  bosoms  perfumM  be, 
Have  they,  love,  the  fragraney 
Thy  kisses  breadle  ? 

When  our  garland  is  entwin'd, 

1 with  it  thy  brows  will  biud — 

O garland  blcst ! 
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Of  tliis  flowery  diadem, 

Every  leaf  is  worth  a gem 
On  a monureb’s  breast. 

Tlien,  along  the  turf  we  ’ll  walk, 
Tulking  only  Cupid-talk, 

And  the  swect  bond 
Of  uffeetion,  which,  methinks, 

Our  two  spirits  closcly  links 
In  one  sj)irit  fond. 

Or,  within  our  own  dear  grove 
We  shall  sit  and  talk,  my  love, 
Thou,  my  swect  theme  ; 

How  1 first  before  tliec  knelt, 
Wildly,  fondly  lov’d,  and  felt 
Thee  my  life’s  dream. 

Ilow  thou  wert  within  my  heart 
Long  its  bright  Star  ; how  thou  art 
Still — still  mine  own  ; 

Ilow  unto  tho  paradise 
Of  thy  face  and  shining  eyes 
My  whole  life  hath  grown. 

As  our  Kden  moments  Hy 
Thus  heneatli^he  purple  skv, 

The  stars  shall  shine 
With  a sweeter,  lovelicr  light, 

On  that  bower  flower-dight, 

Where  thou  and  1 recline. 

In  the  groen  and  silent  wood, 
When  the  starry  sistcrliood, 

With  footsteps  bright, 

Trip  along  the  azure  air, 

Meet  me,  meet  me,  lady  fair, 

By  the  palé  star-light. 
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A VISIT  TO  GREENWICH  FAIR. 

EDITED  BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGIES  OF  THE 

“ .MEDICAL  STUÜKNT”  AND  “ EYENING  PARTI  ES  ” IN  “ PUNCH." 

On  Tucsday  evening,  March  29,  1842,  Messrs.  Mills,  Barlow, 
aud  Saunders,  three  “medical  young  gentlemcn,”  who,  although 
they  have  passed  their  examinations,  bear  in  mind  the  advice  of  a 
celebrated  teacher,  and  “ do  not  cease  to  consider  themselves  as 
students/*  or  beliave  accordingly,  honoured  Greenwich  fair  witli 
their  presence. 

Tlie  appointed  trysting-place,  previously  to  starting  for  the  festive 
scene,  was  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  in  Wine- office  Conrt,  Fleet  Street ; 
an  establishment  whicli,  in  the  scale  of  architectural  creation,  forms 
the  link  between  the  coflee-room  and  the  menagerie,  possessing  the 
viands  and  waiters  of  the  one,  and  the  sawdust  and  feeding-time  of 
the  otlier.  Having  ordered  various  “ muttons  to  follow,”  which,  in 
the  paiois  of  this  part  of  the  world,  is  understood  to  mean  consecu- 
tive  chops,  Mr.  Barlow  confidentially  informed  his  friends,  that  the 
punch  brewcd  at  this  house  was  rather  cxtensive ; whereupon,  di- 
vers  tumblers  were  perpetrated,  and,  overeóme  either  by  tlic  seduc- 
tive  beverage,  or  the  bright  eyes  of  the  young  lady  who  manufac- 
tured  it,  the  three  gentlemen  indulged  in  divers  facetious  pastimes, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  company  ; finally,  with  the 
assistance  of  a burnt  cork,  converting  the  end  of  one  of  the  boxes 
into  the  following  singularly  felicitous  design  : — 


At  half-past  eight  p.m.  the  party  leR  Wine-ofTice  Court  in  a State 
of  excecding  hilarity  ; and,  observing  a cab  standing  opposite  the 
Bolt-in-Tun,  stepped  into  it  forthwith,  but,  on  finding  that  it  was 
waiting  for  a passenger,  immcdiately  stepped  out  again.  Another 
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like  vehicle,  however,  coming  by,  they  lost  no  time  in  cngaging  it, 
and,  making  a bargain  for  eighteenpence,  told  the  driver  to  go  in  a 
similar  manner  to  bricks,  to  the  Surrcyside  of  London  Bridge.  On 
their  journey  thither,  they  indulged  in  varíous  shouts,  yells,  and 
whistles,  Mr.  Mills,  in  particular,  thrusting  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  the  window,  facetiously  exclaiming  to  tile  passengers,  “ Here 
we  ave  again  ! llow  are  you  ? ” after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  T.  Mathews.  Mr.  Barlow  contented  himself  by  sitting  very 
back,  and  chaunting  a mélangc  from  Norma,  interspersed  with  airs 
from  the  Cyder  Cellars ; and  Mr.  Saunders  amputated  the  tasscl  of 
one  of  the  glasses,  throwing  it  into  the  open  window  of  the  first  óm- 
nibus that  passed,  which,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  it  to  Brentford 
End. 

They  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  the  Greenwich  Railway  just  in 
time  to  take  their  seats  in  one  of  the  rattling  boxes  denominated,  by 
Courtesy,  second-class  carriages,  which,  upon  payment  of  sixpence 
each,  they  were  permitted  to  enter.  In  two  minutes  the  tvain  moved 
on,  and  they  were  mueli  edified  by  the  continuous  brick-fields  and 
gas-manufactories,  whose  localities  they  invaded,  pronouncing  the 
rapid  dioramas  of  sectional  habitations  and  domestic  interiors  which 
met  their  view,  exceedingly  interesting  The  engine  became  a loco- 
motive  Asmodeus,  hurrying  them  from  roof  to  roof  in  quick  sucees- 
sion,  placing  them  on  ternas  of  cióse  intimacy  with  the  garret-win- 
dows,  revealing  endless  bird’s-eye  views  of  chimney-pots,  back- 
yards,  and  water- butts,  and  causing  the  passengers  of  reflective 
minds  to  medítate  upon  the  accumulation  of  poverty  and  pig-sties 
that  exist  in  the  metrópolis,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
and  AVest-enders  in  particular. 

The  progress  of  the  train  was  not  so  rapid  as  might  have  been 
expected  ; this  Mr.  Barlow  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  simple  Huid 
in  the  boiler  instead  of  gin- and- water,  which,  he  informen  a lady 
near  hiui,  was  always  laid  on  at  fair-time.  At  JDeptford  Crcek  the 
engine  stopped  altogether,  and  remained  stationary  for  at  least  ten 
minutes.  Messrs.  Mills  and  Saunders,  having  in  vain  attempted,  by 
shouting  and  screaming,  to  arouse  the  stoker  to  a sense  of  his  duty, 
commenced  the  inspiring  national  air  of  fí  Rule  Britannia,”  or,  rather, 
the  words  newly  arranged,  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  the  wholc  strength  of  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers. By  these  means  the  popular  indignation  was  audibly  ex- 
pressed,  and  the  train  at  length  moved  on,  arriving  at  the  terminus 
at  half-past  nine. 

Having  fixed  upon  a stellated  arrangement  of  variegated  lights  to 
serve  as  a species  of  pole-star,  in  case  they  should  be  separa ted  by 
the  crowd,  our  three  companions  plunged,  like  so  many  Miltons, 
into  the  midst  of  things.  Arouiul  them  was  a dense  mass  of  human 
beings ; on  either  side  a row  of  richly-furnished  booths,  groaning 
with  toys  and  gingerbread ; above  them,  lights  innumerable ; be- 
neath  them,  an  expanse  of  mud  and  rough  granite  ; before  them, 
the  imposing  exterior  of  the  shows  ; and  behind  them,  the  things 
they  had  passed.  The  remóte  thunder  of  trumpets  and  drums, 
mingled  with  the  nearer  harmony  of  jEolian  penrs,  and  the  cries, 
laughter,  and  chiding  of  the  festive  throng,  smote,  with  deafening 
confusión,  on  the  ears. 

Their  first  step  was  to  halt  at  one  of  the  stalls,  where  eaeli  pur- 
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chased  a small  penny  cornet  without  tlie  pistons,  and  a curious  little 
instrumenta  which  it  appears  actually  incumbent  upon  everybody  to 
possess  who  wishes  to  take  up  an  important  position  at  Greenwich 
Fair.  This  diverting  and  ingenious  pieee  oF  incchanism  is  princi- 
pally  formed  by  a stellated  disc  of  wood,  one  inch  in  diameter  by 
three-eighths  in  thickness.  A small  spring  of  wood  is  attached  to 
the  frame-work  by  a metal  pin  termed  a tack,  and  as  thc  wheel  is 
turned  by  friction  against  any  extraneous  body,  the  spring  falls 
from  one  vandyke  to  another,  producing.  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
atmospheric  concussions,  a noise  resembling  the  laceration  of  a gar- 
ment.  Thus  armed,  they  proceeded  onwards,  promoting,  by  their 
musical  instruments,  the  harmony  of  the  delightiul  scene  ; and,  after 
much  jostling,  and  bandying  of  various  uncomplimentary  expressions 
with  the  crowd,  arrived  in  front  of  the  principal  show,  which  merits 
especial  notice. 

The  precise  date  of  erection  of  Richardson's  (or  more  properly, 
Lee  and  Johnson’s)  theatre  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained  ; but 
it  is  presumcd  that  the  first  pole  was  pitched  on  the  Friday  night 
previous  to  the  fair.  Tt  is  an  elegant  structure  of  baize  and  canvass, 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  variegated  lamps  and  pipkins  of  fat,  and 
enriched,  in  addition,  by  red  serge  draperies,  embroidered  with 
brass  ornaments,  fashioned  similarly  to  those  which  cover  the  screws 
of  four-post  bedsteads.  The  performances  of  this  theatre  are  strictly 
illegitimate,  yet  bear  a cióse  analogy  to  the  <c  moralities  ” of  olden 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  best  part  takes  place  outside  of  the  platform 
of  the  cart ; or  approaching,  perhaps,  nearer  to  the  “ mysteries  " of 
the  middle  ages,  from  the  perfect  unintelligibility  of  the  plots, 
which  would  defy  the  united  efforts  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  and  thc 
whole  of  the  Shakspeare  Society,  to  rendcr  comprehensible. 

On  ascending  the  platform,  the  three  young  gentlemen  stopped  to 
gaze  at  an  intricate  dance  performed  by  the  whole  of  the  company, 
which  they  accompanied  on  their  trumpets.  At  its  conclusión,  Mr. 
Mills  asked  the  clown  “ how  he  felt  upon  the  whole  ?”  and  the 
clown  replied  by  wishirig  to  know  what  Air.  Mills  was  going  to 
stand.  On  paying  sixpence,  they  were  admitted  to  the  gallery  ; but 
the  accommodation  of  this  part  of  the  house  not  being  to  their  satis- 
faction,  they  at  once  climbed  over  the  barrier  into  the  boxes,  divers 
others  of  the  gentlemen  present  following  their  example. 

The  first  play  occupied  exactly  ten  minutes.  It  contained  one 
ghost,  two  murders,  and  three  combats,  and  represented  Innocence, 
though  for  a time  oppressed,  ultimately  triumphant  over  guilt ; a 
consummation  which,  Mr.  Rarlow  observed,  must  be  highly  gratify- 
ing  to  everv  well-regulated  mind.  The  proportion  of  the  actors  to 
thc  height  of  the  stage  \vas  exceedingly  fine ; so  was  their  delivery  ; 
only  equalled  by  the  interpolations  of  the  audience,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — 

Scene — The  Hall  of  Judgmcnt. 

Tyrant  Lord.  Now,  mitherable  athathin,  what  have  yon  to  thay 
for  yourthelf?  i 

Mr.  Barlow  (in  the  style  of  Ilerr  Von  Joel).  Va-ri-e-ty  ! 

Oppressed  peasant . That  I am  innocent  as  the  mountain-snow 

Genfleman  in  the  gallery.  Oh!  Wulker! 

Second  Geni  lemán.  Or der  f 
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( Oblígalo  of  trumpels  and  musical  fruit  by  ike  andiencc .) 

Tyrant  Lord . Yon  are  guilty.  Thummonth  the  headthman. 

Popular  indignation  of  spcctalors.  Shame  ! shame! — Pólice! — Ne- 
ver  mind,  little  un — at  him  agin ! 

Tyranl  Lord . Away  ! — hith  life  ith  forfeit. 

JVag  in  the  pit.  What’ll  you  take  for  your  boots  barring  the  heels  ? 

And  so  on  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

A comic  song  served  as  an  overturc  to  the  pantomimo,  which  was 
an  abridgment  of  “ Riddle-me-riddle-me-ree,”  lately  performed  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre.  The  jokes  therein  were.two  in  number.  One 
consisted  in  the  sudden  abstraction,  by  invisible  ageney,  of  awicker- 
work  plum-pudding  from  the  hands  of  the  Clown,  who  thereupon 
entitled  it  a hasty-pndding ; the  other,  which  was  simply  practical, 
in  the  Clowifs  stealing  a string  of  sausages,  manufactured  from 
painted  canvass  stuffed  with  sawdust,  and  then  dashing  them  into 
the  Pantaloon’s  face.  The  last  scene  was  an  adjonrnment  to  “ Fairy 
Land/'  that  locality  being  represented  by  the  interior  of  a large 
summer-house,  with  the  assembling  of  the  company,  and  the  addi- 
tional  presence  of  two  young  ladies  in  pink  calicó  tunics,  who  had 
previously  retailed  peppermint  and  apples  to  the  company.  At  the 
conclusión,  the  audience  were  thanked  in  the  ñame  of  the  proprie- 
tors,  and  then  let  out  at  a side-door,  a fresh  rush  immediately  filling 
tlie  theatre. 

Messrs.  Saunders,  Barlow,  and  Mills  next  proceeded  to  view  the 
equestrianism  at  the  “ Royal  Circus/*  The  chandelier  which  lighted 
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the  interior  was  ingeniously  formed  of  concentric  iron  lioops  one 
over  the  other,  supporting  several  very  adipose  candles,  which  the 
Merryman  oceasionally  snuffed  with  his  fingers  in  a humorous  and 
diverting  manner.  The  exhibition  commenced  with  the  displav  of 
the  Terpsichorean  powers  of  a young  lady  on  the  tight  rope,  which 
strctched  across  the  arena — a ring  of  sawdust,  ornamented  with 
orange-peel.  Shc  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  splendidly  dressed  in  a 
coloured  calicó  frock,  with  a faded  cotton-velvet  body,  ornamented 
writh  lines  of  dull  spangles  and  tarnished  silver-lace,  with  whity- 
brown  holland  slippers.  After  this,  they  were  gratified  by  the 
“ grand  entrée  of  the  stud,” — a piebald  mare,  inelined  to  corpulency, 


led  in  by  two  grooms  in  fustian  waistcoats  and  ankle-jacks.  The 
young  lady  now  danced  upon  horseback,  assuming  a graceful  atti- 
tude  and  pleasing  slereolypical  smile.  Before  this  act  concluded,  Mr. 
Saunders  and  his  friends  departed,  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  scen,  and  also  with  what  they  had  not,  but  which  they  could 
very  well  imagine.  Ilere  also  the  Clown’s  jokes  were  of  the  dual 
number.  After  having  chalked  the  slippers  of  the  young  lady,  he 
proceeded  to  do  the  same  to  his  own  nose,  and,  subsequently,  to  the 
soles  of  his  shoes,  “because  he  had  slipped  into  a public  house  the 
night  before,  and  into  the  gutter  afterwards,  and  did  not  wish  to  do 
it  again.”  Also,  when  assaulted  by  the  Mr.  Widdicomb  of  the  ring, 
he  hauled  that  person  in  front  of  the  piebald  steed,  and  then  pro- 
fesscd  himself  quite  satisfied,  having  brought  him  before  the  marc . 
(The  reader  is  here  humbly  solicited  to  laugh,  merely  as  a personal 
favour.)  The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  young  gentlemen 
upon  leaving  was,  that  they  had  enjoyed  a very  rational — at  any  rate 
a very  reasonable — entertainment.  The  price  of  admission,  as  stated 
outside,  was  sixpence  to  the  boxes,  and  threepence  to  the  gallery  ; 
but  these  distinctions  proved,  upon  going  inside,  perfectly  apocry- 
phal. 

The  observing  trio  then  proceeded  to  the  next  show,  to  view  the 
fat  pig,  with  other  wonders,  therein  to  be  seen  by  all  who  could 
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command  one  penny.  They  discovered  the  monster  reclining  on  a 
bed  of  straw,  and  grunting  pitcously  under  bis  too,  too  solid  fat. 
When  the  show  man  had  violentiy  thrust  twenty  pcople  into  a space 
capable  of  accommodating  four  or  five,  the  keeper  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing  lecture  upon  the  pig,  and  the  other  two  curiosities  which 
composed  the  exhibition.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  man  appearcd 
to  be  suffering  from  influenza. 

“ Geltelbel  ald  ladies, 

u The  hadibal  that  you  there  be-old  beasures  tcl  feet  three  ilches 
frob  the  slout  to  the  tail.  The  daily  qualtity  of  food  which  he  col- 
subes  is  wul  peck  ofpotatoes,  ald  wul  sliilliTs  wuth  of  bread.  I shall 
low  bake  hib  get  up,  ald  you  will  thel  have  al  opportulity  liof  seeil' 
hib  to  advaltage.” 

So  saying,  he  stirred  the  monster  up  witli  a switch,  to  his  no  small 
annoyance.  The  brute,  after  standing  in  the  worst  possible  of  hu- 
mours  for  about  two  minutes,  began  to  incline  itself  on  its  rightside, 
until,  at  lengtb,  having  forced  its  bulk  over  the  centre  of  gravity,  it 
fell  at  full  length,  with  a weight  that  threatened  to  bring  the  whole 
machine  down. 

“ The  hadibal,”  continued  the  keeper,  “ that  you  see  suspelded 
there,  is  a calf,  borl  with  two  eds  ald  two  tails.  That  other  curiosi- 
ty,  ladies  ald  geltelbel,  is  called  the  porcupile  fish,  from  beil  covered, 
has  you  observe,  all  ovcr  with  prickles ; ald  was  vashed  ashore  ob 
the  coast  ov  Buckilghabshire.  Getelbel  ald  ladies,  a trille,  hif  you 
please,  for  the  showbal.” 

Emerging  from  the  den  of  this  extraordinary  lion  ( videliccl  pig), 
our  three  adventurers,  forcing  tlieir  way  through  a crowd  of  living 
obstacles,  to  the  provocation  of  remonstrances  more  warm  than  aftec- 
tionate,  and  of  salutations  less  polite  than  playful,  bore — or,  rather, 
bored,  — in  the  direction  of  another  menagerie,  of  which  the  embel- 
lished  exterior  attracted  tlieir  attention.  The  principal  curiosities 
which  the  exhibition  contained,  appearcd  from  the  pictorial  adver- 
tisement  outside,  to  be  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  they  had  just 
witnessed, — one  of  tliem  being,  literally,  a member  of  the  sus  scro fa 
family,  and  the  other  an  animal  in  many  rcspects  closely  allied  to  it, 
but,  from  being  a biped,  and  having  some  pretensions  to  the  femi- 
nine  cast  of  countenance,  denominated  “ The  fat  girl.” 

A whole-length  portrait,  that  graced  the  front  of  the  exhibition, 
reprcsented  the  young  lady  as  she  was  supposed  to  appcar  inside. 
The  drapery  of  the  figure  was  somewhat  scanty,  and  free  from  the 
slightest  affectation  of  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours. 
It  was  evident  that  the  artist  had  sacrificed  grace  to  eflect;  his  ob- 
ject  having  been  to  aflord  as  full  a display  of  the  unadorned  beau- 
ties  of  the  neck,  arms,  and  ankles,  as  lie  possibly  could.  O11  the 
rightof  the  corpulent  fair-one  (the  picture  was  a full  front,)  stood, 
arrayed  in  the  costume  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
a lady,  in  a short-waisted  dress,  with  a red  parasol : on  the  left,  a 
gentleman  in  a blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  leather  breeches,  and  top- 
boots  ; both  personages  in  profile,  and  exhibiting  animated  gestures 
of  astonishment.  This  chef-d’ccuvre  of  anonymous  art  was  flanked 
by  two  other  produptions,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  ; one  being  a 
delineation  of  “ Gorgons,  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire,”  with  other 
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serpentine  monstrosities ; and,  the  other,  the  interesting  and  learned 
pig,  in  a m y Stic  circle  of  cards,  letters,  and  points  of  the  compasa. 

The  students  having,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a small  piece  of  money, 
obtained  admission  into  the  penelralia  of  the  caravan,  found  them- 
selves  in  the  ))resence  of  two  or  tliree  small  boys,  and  the  sagacious 
animal  himself;  who,  with  the  instinct  peculiar  to  his  specics,  was 
hunting  for  eatables  all  about  the  place,  and  testifying,  by  various 
grunts,  his  dissatisfaction  at  not  íinding  any.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  in  length  might  be  equalled  by  an 
or  diñar  y man’s  jump,  and  in  breadth  by,  perhaps,  three  skips  of  a 
fleu  of  average  power,  was  a specics  of  sanctum , apparently  formed 
of  bed-furniture  and  fringe,  and  adapted,  as  it  were,  for  the  resi- 
dence  of  some  zoological  euriosity.  Presently  a liand  appeared, 
which  drew  the  two  portions  together,  and  then  the  concussion,  as 
of  a heavy  body  relapsing  into  a State  of  quiescence,  left  no  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  tlie  spectators  that  the  ininate  of  this  seclusion  was  the 
fat  girl.  In  a few  minutes,  the  show  having  filled  to  a degree  that 
ren dered  it  necessary  to  open  a small  trap-door  in  the  roof,  the  exhi- 
bition  coramcnced. 

Fust,  gen'l’men  and  Jadíes, ” said  the  demonstrator,  in  that  pecu- 
liar tone  which  frequent  catarrhal  diseases,  and  the  constant  use  of 
alcoholic  remedies,  combine  to  produce, — “ fust,  we  shall  hintroduce 
to  yer  notice  that  wonderful  nacheral  euriosity  ofthe  female  speech  is, 
the  fat  girl.  For  yer  satisfaeshun  she'll  walk  athert  the  caravan, 
and  back  agin,  so  as  you  may  see  there  *s  no  liimposition  in  the 
case.” 

Herewith,  the  fair  phenomenon,  parting  the  curtain  to  the  riglit 
and  left,  emerged  from  her  bower,  and  walked  twice  up  and  down 
the  middle  of  the  show,  endeavouring  as  she  went  to  shake  the  frail 
tenement  with  her  tread.  The  truth  was,  that  the  affair  süghtly 
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approacliedto  what  Mr.  Saunders  déübrmnated  “a  take  in,” — Mr. 
Mills,  “ his  cye,”  and  Mr.  Barlow,  “ a jolly  sell ; ” all  of  tliem  agree- 
ing  that  they  liad  seen  several  nurses  who  were  twiee  as  fat;  but, 
that  a certain  young  lady,  not  half  her  age  — the  fat  girl  was,  at 
least,  fifty, — dailyon  view  in  a particular  tobacco-shop,  was,  certainly, 
twice  her  size.  They  allowcd  that  the  plume  of  wliite  feathers  in 
her  hair,  the  bandean  on  her  forehead,  the  spangled  dress,  and  the 
short  sleeves  and  petticoats,  had  been  correctly  delineatcd  outside 
the  show  ; but  that  the  portrait  of  the  fat  girl,  on  the  whole,  and  par- 
ticularly  as  regarded  expression,  was  “ a decided  case  " of  flattery. 

The  female  having  retired,  the  otlier  animal  became  the  observed 
of  all  obscrvers.  He  performed  three  feats,  eaeh  requiring  (for  a 
pig)  an  amazing  exertion  of  intellect.  He  was  first  desired  by  his 
master  to  declare  whicli  among  tlie  male  individuáis  present  might 
be  at  that  present  moment  in  love,  by  stopping  opposite  to  him  in 
his  circuit.  Mr.  Saunders  denominated  this  performance  “ a jib/* 
as  he  stopped  before  a little  boy  of  six  years*  oíd,  who  was  munching 
an  apple,  which  had  probably  attvacted  him.  A kick  in  the  sto- 

mach,  administered  by  his  mas- 
ter, recalled  him  to  a sense  of  his 
obligations,  and  he  straightway 
pitched  upon  Mr.  Barlow,  at 
which  three  young  ladies  in  the 
show  laughed  amazingly.  His 
next  task  was  to  point  out  the 
young  woman  present  whom  the 
tender  passion  deprived  of  rest  at 
night,  and  caused,  by  the  febrile 
cxcitement  which  it  induced,  to 
kick  ofi*  the  superincumbent  dra- 
pery.  This  he  achieved  so  well 
as  to  excite  universal  applagse ; 
and,  as  the  damsel  indicated  was 
about  twenty,  it  is  probalde,  on 
statistical  grounds,  that  he  was 
right.  And,  lastly,  he  was  de- 
sired to  tell  who  was  the  great- 
est  rogue  in  the  company  ; and 
decided  in  favour  of  his  master 
— a conclusión  which  nobody 
doubted. 

Aftcr  the  hicrophant  of  the  cara  van  had  exhibited  some  snakes,  he 
thanked  the  audience  ; and  the  illustrious  triad  bent  their  steps  to- 
wTards  the  point,  par  excellencc,  of  attraction — the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Booth.  To  render  the  company  of  this  establishment  slightly  ex- 
clusive and  select,  the  sum  of  one  shilling  was  demanded  for  en- 
trance. Messrs.  Saunders  and  Barlow,  by  means  of  recommenda- 
tions,  in  the  shape  of  return-tickets,  which  they  obtained  from  two 
of  its  lady-patronesses,  who  were  taking  their  leave  for  the  evening, 
eíTected  their  entrance  without  paying  ; as,  also,  did  Mr.  Mills,  who 
stooped  down,  and  butted,  head  first,  through  the  crowd  at  the 
wicket. 

In  order  to  adequately  describe  tile  scene  presented  by  the  inte- 
rior of  this  splendid  booth,  or  the  feelings  which  it  excited,  no  pen 
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less  gifted  than  that  of  tlic  talentcd  auctioncer,  who  can  raise  even 
rubbish  to  rarities,  could  aspire.  All  was  music,  light,  and  tobáceo  ; 
and  the  crowd,  but  for  the  hilarity  wliicli  pervaded  it,  woulcl  liave 
been  awful.  Stars,  festoons,  balloons,  Vs  and  As,  crowns,  and  other 
fanciful  arrangement  of  variegated  lamps  depended  from  the  ceiling, 
producing  a singular  empyreumatic  odour, — strong,  certainly,  yet, 
to  thosc  who  liked  it,  plcasant.  O n a raised  and  curiously-unsafe 
platform  were  seated  some  musicians  of  untiring  energy  ; and  seve- 
ral  hundred  con  pies  were  performing  the  Spanish  dance  below.  The 
dancers  were  mostly  of  oppositc  sexes ; but,  amongst  them  were 
several  individuáis  of  that  class  of  society  so  well  known  as  <e  gents,” 
who,  out  of  sheer  devotion  to  Bacchus  and  Terpsichore,  were  exhibit- 
ing  the  poctry  of  inotion  in  partnership.  Two  of  these  <l  gents/’ 
impinging  somewhat  violently  against  Mr.  Saunders,  he  was  about 
to  perform  an  operation  on  them,  which  Dr.  Conquest  has  tried  for 
water  on  the  brain,  viz.  ‘'punching  the  head,”  and  was  only  deter- 
red  by  the  thought  that  black  eyes  look  rakish  at  demonslralion  in 
the  morning. 

Our  friends,  now  making  the  circuit  of  this  scene  of  innocent  fes- 
tivity,  joined  a procession  of  bacchanals,  inale  and  female,  lieaded  by 
a Comus  in  cloth-boots,  and  a fifteen-shilling  Taglioni,  and  pa- 
rading,  after  the  manner  of  the  aucients,  to  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments — trumpets,  whistles,  horns,  and  drums.  As  tlic  procession 
generally  chose  for  its  line  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  dance  whilst  it 
was  in  full  play,  manv  serious  concussions  took  place ; so,  fearing 
an  émeule , the  trio  left  the  jovial  band,  and  wandered  awhilc  “ at 
their  own  sweet  will,”  among  the  crowd,  interchanging  greetings 
with  some  whom  tliey  knew,  and  with  a greut  many  more  wliom 
they  knew  not.  At  last,  pronouncing  the  atmosphere  too  full  of 
cHrbonic  acid  for  wholesome  respiration  ; or,  aa  Air.  Barlow  said, 
“so  full  of  smoke,  that  lie  should  cut  it and  somewhat  inclining  to 
the  celebrated  “hospital  Medoc,”  commonly  known  as  “half-and- 
half,"  they  determined  to  leave  the  booth.  But,  not  exactly  approv- 
ing  of  the  exclusive  principie  on  which  the  arrangements  were  con- 
ducted,  they  took  chccks,  and  gave  them  to  the  raost  disreputable 
persons  they  could  íind. 

As  they  returned  into  the  town  they  observed  an  erection,  which 
reminded  them  of  the  pictures  of  Noalfs  ark.  It  wfas  nearly  sixty 
feet  long,  and  contained,  they  wrere  informed,  a live  w líale.  Agree- 
ing  that  whatever  was  to  be  seen  there  was,  no  doubt,  very  like  one, 
they  proceeded,  without  entering,  on  their  way ; and,  happening  to 
see  some  shrimps  invitingly  displayed  in  a window,  amongst  other 
luxuries,  they  rushed  upstairs,  guided  by  a board  in  the  shop,  on 
which  was  inscribed  “ Supper  Rooms,”  and  cntered  tlic  first-floor 
front.  They  were  rather  dismayed  at  finding  they  had  entered  a 
temperance  coífee-house,  where  nothing  was  kept  but  coífee  and  gin- 
ger-becr  ,*  but,  having  prevaiied  upon  the  landlady  to  send  out  for 
two  pots  of  the  favourite  beverage,  they  ordered  some  of  the  afore- 
said  crustácea,  and  commcnced  a bacchanalian  song,  in  which  Mr. 
Barlow  accused  himself  of  having  forsaken  an  imaginary  young  lady, 
named  Phillis,  to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  paying  his  addresses, 
and  stuck  to  hisglass:  ending  with  an  enuraeration  of  the  comforts 
found  in  wine. 

When  this  had  concluded,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  assembled  tee- 
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totallers,  Mr.  Mills  got  nut  of  the  window  lipón  the  ledge  of  the 
shop-front,  and  amused  himselfby  addressing  the  crowd  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  income-tax,  strangcly  mixing  it  up  with  divers  snatches 
of  anatomy  and  popular  metaphysics.  Ilis  harangue  was  received 
with  loud  sliouts,  and  showers  of  orange-peel ; but  fearing  lest  two 
or  three  policemen  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  bis  hearers, 
and  finding  that  the  shrimps  and  half-nnd-half  had  arrived,  after 
a few  minutes*  oratory,  the  honourable  gentleman  sat  down — to 
supper. 

The  social  meal  having  been  despatclied,  our  three  adventurers  re- 
turned  to  town.  They  went  back  as  they  carne — by  the  train  ; and 
yelled,  sliouted,  and  screamed,  with  all  their  might,  to  the  apparent 
delight  of  the  generality  of  their  fellow-passengers ; but  to  the  scan- 
dalization  of  a small  minority,  in  the  person  of  a serious-looking 
young  man,  who  enquired  whether  they  considered  themselves  gen- 
tlemen  ; to  which  question  they  replied,  that  they  certainly  did  not, 
— thus  stopping  all  further  argument. 

We  will  not  folio w their  revelries  further.  It  will  sufíice  to  say 
that,  on  returning  to  their  respective  lodgings — at  what  precise  time 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  at  a very  early  hour, 
— each,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  exulted  in  that  delightful 
consciousness,  which  it  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  aspiring 
mind  to  feel,  of  having  “ done  it  ratlier.*’  A.  S. 
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They  tell  me  she  rcmcmbers  yet 
Her  childhood’s  happy  lionie, 

And,  though  they  decm  she  can  forget, 
The  tears  m\\  sometimes  come  ! 

Tlic  features  will  o’ershadow’d  be, 

That  lately  laugh’d  and  smiTd  ! 

Olí ! ^ thcse  are  blessed  thoughts  to  me, 
Who  knew  hcr  as  a child  ! 

They  say  she  often  breatbes  u sigli 
VVhen  ’midst  a thoughtless  throng, 

And  times  her  harp  with  moistenM  oyes, 
To  some  sweet  oblen  song. 

The  voice,  too,  trembles  as  she  sings 
Of  joys  that  are  no  more  ; 

Oh  ! can  it  be  her  spirit  clings 
To  tliose  she  lov’a  of  yorc  ? 

They  say,  too,  she  is  altcr’d  now ; 

But,  though  wealth  may  have  elmng’d 

The  innocence  of  that  fair  brow, 

The  heart  is  not  estmng’d  ! 

F'or  Memory  hath  broke  the  spell 
That  Pridíe  had  firmly  riv’n, 

And  tbose  atoning  tears  that  fell, 

Were  dew-drops  nurs’d  in  Heav’n  ! 
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CHAJPTER  XXIV. 

Richard  Savage  rcceives  a visit  from  a gcntlcman  of  a peculiar  turn  iu  moráis,  and 
takes  a lust  larewell  of  Sil*  Richard  Steele. 

It  was  sometíale  before  Elizabeth  was  mistress  sufficiently  of  her 
senses  to  be  made  to  comprehend  that  no  further  violence  was  to  be 
feared  from  Sinclair ; that  she  liad  cscapcd  liiin,  and  was  now  under 
the  protection  of  a friend,  who  would  not  leave  her  till  he  liad  seen 
her  to  some  place  of  safety.  I inferred  from  her  extreme  alarm  that 
Sinclair  had  been  brute  enough  to  terrify  her  with  menaces, — an  in- 
ference  that  made  me  devoutly  wish  that  I had  broken  the  villain's 
ueck,  and  caused  me  to  regret  that  I had  not  taken  summary  ven- 
geance  upon  his  wretchcd  uccomplices. 

At  length,  she  partly  heeded  my  entreaties  that  she  would  he 
composed.  Relie ving  herself  gently  from  my  circling  arm,  and  witli- 
drawing  her  hand,  which  she  had  unconsciously  placed  in  mine  when 
I entered  the  coach. 

“ Oh,  sir  ! ” she  exclaimed,  u how  shall  I tliank  you  for  preserving 
me  from  that  wicked  man?  and  what  will  you  think  of  me  that  I 
trusted  myself  alone  with  him  for  a moment.  Indeed  it  was  not  my 
fauit — I can  explain  it/' 

“ I must  not  permit  you  — forgive  me  — to  explain  anything  till 
you  are  more  yourself,”  said  I.  “ Collect  your  spirits,  and  tell  me 
whither  I can  have  the  plcasure  of  accompanying  yon.  You  do  not, 
I hope,  intend  to  return  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  llrett?  ” 

“Not  for  the  world,**  she  replied  hastily.  “Pray,  Air.  Savage, 
take  me  to  some  place;  I do  not  cave  how  low  or  h amble  it  is,  or 
wherc,  so  that  it  he  away  from  her.  I will  never  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Brett.  í am  su  re  she  arranged  the  plan  with  Mr.  Sinclair  to  carry 
me  off,  that  he  might  make  me  forcibly  his  wife.” 

“ Bear  madam,”  I observed,  “ you  can  easily  escape  her  malice,  if 
I can  suppose  that  cvcu  Mrs.  Brett  can  entertain  any  malice  against 
you, — at  any  rate,  yon  raay  defeat  her  designs,  whether  malicious  or 
otherwise,  by  placing  yoursclf  under  the  protection  of  your  fatlier. 
Shall  I order  the  coadunan  to  drive  us  to  his  house?*' 

She  joyfully  assented  to  the  proposal ; and  I gave  the  necessary 
directions  to  the  coachman. 

<c  And  yet,**  she  said,  after  a pause,  “ I fear  my  father  will  be  very 
angry  with  me.  He  has,  for  some  time  past,  so  Mrs.  Brett  has  as- 
sured  me,  encouraged  Mr.  Sinclair's  addresses ; and  who  knows 
(fur  1 llave  learned,  I fear,  to  distrust  everybody,)  but  this  dreadful 
scheme  raay  have  been  undertaken  with  his  concurrence  ? ** 

i4  This  is  not  the  time,  my  dear  young  lady,**I  replied,  with  a due 
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sense  of  my  own  importance  ¡n  thc  business,  u to  disclose  what  wcre 
IVIr.  Sinclair'sintentions,  which  I discovered  in  a manner  1 eannot  but 
consider  as  providential ; but,  be  assured,  he  will  not,  for  his  own 
sake,  think  of  molesting  yon  again.” 

“ You  terrify  me.  Mr.  Sinclair's  intentions  were ” 

“ Worthy  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  madam.  Pray,  be  not  alarmed.  You 
have  nothing  lo  fear  from  Sil*  Richard  Steele's  displeasure.  Mrs. 
Brcttwill  answer  for  herself,  and  she  will  be  made  to  do  so.  Her 
treatment  of  her  own  son  has  been  such  as  will  hardly  justify  the 
world  to  itself,  which  is  well  acquainted  with  her  conduct,  in  feeling 
any  surprise  at  her  unwomanly  treatment  even  of  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele." 

“ Good  Ileaven ! I think  I understand  you  now,”  exclaimed 
Elizabeth.  “ Can  it  be  that  Mrs.  Brett,  — no,  no,  I must  not,  — I 
should  not  think  that.  Oh,  Mr.  Savage ! " taking  my  liand  bctween 
hers,  “ how  infinitely  grateful  I ouglit  to  be,  and  will  be,  to  you/'» 
Selfisli  slave  that  I was  ! how  I delighted  in  this  assurance,  which, 
while  it  irameasurably  overpaid  my  Service,  mude  me  fcel  like  a 
creditor  yearning  for  a hundred-fold  his  due. 

By  this  time  we  were  come  to  Steele's  liouse.  I got  out,  and  re- 
quested  to  see  Sir  Richard  instan tly,  on  particular  business.  lie  was 
at  his  “ Ilovel " at  Hampton,  but  was  expected  in  town  on  the  fol- 
lowing  mornihg.  I returned  to  the  coach,  in  some  perplexity,  and 
relaten  the  unwelcome  news. 

“ Unfortunate ! " said  Elizabeth.  “ What  trouble  I give  you,  dear 
sir ; but  1 have  no  other  friend  to  look  to  in  my  distress.  If  I knew 

where  to  go,  or  wlio  would  receive  me " 

Au  expedient  suggested  itself  to  me. 

“ I have  a friend/'  said  I,  <€  living  but  a short  distance  off,  whose 
wife  and  daughter,  most  respectable  and  amiable  ladies,  would,  I 
venture  to  say,  be  most  happy  to  pay  you  every  attention.  It  is 

happily  thought  on.  I hope,  I hardly  need  say,  my  honour " 

“ You  are  only  too  good/*  she  said  hastily,  and,  with  a blush,  add- 
ed,  “While  I am  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Savage  I know  I am 
quite  safe.  Whercver  you  picase  to  take  me,  I ki^pw  1 shall  be 
kindly  used.” 

Not  even  Sinclair  could  have  resisted  this,  liad  it  been  said  to  him, 
un  worthy  as  he  was  of  so  confíding  a sweetness.  The  driver  once 
more  put  liis  jaded  steeds  into  paralytic  progression,  and  we  were 
shortly  at  Myte's  door.  Requesting  Miss  Wilfred  to  excuse  me  for 
a minute,  I alighted  from  the  coach,  and  liad  Myte  called  down- 
stairs.  1 drew  him  into  a side-room. 

**  I have  brought  a young  lady  to  see  you,  sir.” 

" A lady  ! ” cried  he,  scratching  his  ear.  “ What ! the  lady  of  all 
others — f the  inexpressive  she' — the  lady  whose  eyes  made  your  heart 
go  ‘ tliump/  and  who  has  at  last  taken  pity  on  you  ? ” 

“A  lady,"  said  I,  " who  stands  in  nced  of  Mrs.  Myte's  cure  and 
protection ; which  I am  certain  you  will  readily  permit  her  to  cxtend 
to  IMiss  Wilfred,  when  I have  told  you  the  circumstances.’* 

When  Elizabeth  liad  been  duly  introduced  to  Mrs.  Myte  and  her 
daughter,  who  reccived  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness  of  kindness, 
Myte  and  I adjourned  to  a lower  room.  I was  not  unwilling,  I con- 
fess,  to  recount  my  recent  exploit  at  largo,  since  it  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  lowcring  Sinclair  in  the  cstcein  of  JMyte,  and  oí’ 
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raising  Gregory  by  the  comparison.  After  we  were  seatcd,  I related 
thc  whole  particulars  of  the  fray,  ancl  inade  him  acquainted  with 
the  means  through  which  I had  become  possessed  of  Sinclair’s  in- 
tentions. 

A pressure  of  thc  hand,  a fcw  disordered  words,  and  a look  which 
was  better  than  words,  had  they  been  the  best  tliat  even  her  lips 
could  have  spoken,  these  lifted  me  above  the  ground  as  I left  Alyte's 
house. 

On  the  folio wing  morning,  just  as  I was  about  to  proceed  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  the  woman  of  the  house  carne  up-stairs,  and  inform- 
ed  me  that  a gentleman  bclow  dcsircd  to  speak  with  me.  He  said 
that  his  ñame  was  of  no  consequence.  I desired  he  might  be  sliown 
up. 

The  stranger,  who  was  a little  man,  with  a very  red  face,  tliickly 
sown  with  angry  pimples,  walkcd  into  thc  room,  liis  palms  horizon- 
tally  extended,  and  his  head  thrown  back,  like  a man  who  is  appre- 
hensive  that  he  has  come  upon  a business  that  requires  a preparatory 
propitiation  of  the  other  party  before  it  can  be  safely  enteren 
upon. 

"Bear  in  mind,  Air.  Savage,  I intreat  of  you,"  said  he,  “that  I do 
not  present  myself  before  you  on  my  own  account,  or  by  my  own 
good  will.  I am  deputed,  sir, — a deputy, — an  ambassador,  Mr. 
Savage." 

“Pray,  sir,  be  seated,"  said  I,  "and  tell  me  briefly  — for  I am  in 
baste  to  go  out, — upon  whose  account  you  do  present  yourself, — by 
whom  you  are  deputed.  Relate  your  embassy,"  I added,  smiling ; 
for  the  fellow  was  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  making  inroads  into 
bis  snuff-box. 

“ You  do  not  know  me,  then,  I conjecture,  good  sir,  although  you 
have  seen  me  very  recently,"  lie  replied,  with  a strange  mixture  of 
confidence  and  alarm  ; the  latter  in  his  eye,  the  former  in  his 
voice. 

“ Rless  my  soul  ! " I exclaimed,  starting  up.  “ I beg  your  par- 
don,  sir ; you  are  greatly  altered  since  last  evening,  Mr.  Lemery.” 

“ The  clerical  wig,"  he  stammered.  “ Pray  don't  put  yourself  in 
a passion,  Mr.  Savage.  Recollect  I am  only ” 

“ Tell  your  message,  or  deliver  your  letter,  and  be  gone.  I cannot 
trust  myself  else." 

“ Be  not  so  violent,  dear  sir,”  he  exclaimed,  glancing  at  the  door  ; 
“ violence  is  by  no  means  necessary.” 

“ Violence ! s'death  ! Mr.  Lemery  ! I should  be  sorry  to  draw  upon 
a man  in  my  own  lodging,  and  I see  you  do  not  carry  a sword.” 

“Neverdid  in  my  days ! " cried  Lemery;  "and,  what  pleasure 
could  it  be  to  you  to  do  me  any  bodily  injury?  Doift  think  of 
it,  I beg.  ‘ Peace ! * rpeace  1 ' I say  with  my  Lord  Falkland.  Pray, 
good  sir,  be  seated.  1 do  not  conaemn  your  violence,”  he  continued 
abjectly,  “ far  from  it.  It  is  born  with  some  natures.  Air.  Sinclair 
is  very  violent." 

“You  bring  a challenge  from  Air.  Sinclair,  I presume?  — give  it 
to  me,  and  go:  that  's  a good  fellow.  lie  shall  llave  my  answcr 
quickly.” 

“No  doubt  he  would,"  said  Lemery;  “you  are  a man  of  high 
spirit,  Air.  Savage;  we  have  seen  that.  But,  I am  happy  to  say,  I 
do  not  bring  a challenge.  Air.  Sinclair  is  too  much  injured  to  stir 
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abroad  for  some  time.  He  must  keep  bis  bed,  sir, — ver  y mucli  cut 
with  the  broken  glass,  bis  wrist  sprained,  and  a sací  contusión  on  the 
hip,  I am  very  sorry  to  say.” 

“ He  brought  it  upon  himsclf,  sir,  and  deserved  a mucb  greater 
punishment,”  said  I. 

“ Youtb  — youtli,”  líe  returned,  in  a moralising  tone,  “is  all  fire, 
and  is  to  be  forgiven  if  it  blazcs  forth  now  and  tben.  Let  me  hope 
tbat  yon  will  once  more,  and  speedily,  become  friends,  as,  I am  told, 
yon  llave  been.  In  tbe  mean  time,  Air.  Sinclair  tbinks  tbat  you  can- 
uot  objcct  to  give  up  tbe  ñame  of  tbe  party  from  whom  you  had 
your  information  of  his  wild  and  rash  project — for  I always  tbongbt 
it  so,  I assure  you.  He  suspeets  Mr.  Merchant,  a gentleman  wliom 
wc  all  respect,  and  to  whpm  I,  for  one,  sbould  be  grieved  to  attri- 
bute  ingratitude;  for  ingrátitude,  1 take  it,  Mr.  Savage,”  be  con- 
tinued,  elevating  bis  voice  into  a kind  of  cbant,  “ is,  of  all  vices,  the 
vilest,  the  most  abominable — the — the — least  to  be  overlooked.  Yon 
agree  -with  me,  I am  sure.” 

“ Well,”  I returned  ; “ Mr.  Sinclair  lias  no  rigbt  to  expect  me  to 
satisfy  bis  impertinent  curiosity  ; and  be  kind  enoügh  to  tell  Mr. 
Sinclair  that  I am  surprised  at  his  impudence  in  sending  you  to 
me.” 

e<  Olí!  but,  sir,”  urged  Lemery,  “ is  it  not  vexatious,  — is  it  not 
distressing  to  be  compelled  to  withdraw  one's  confidence  from  a 
friend?  Allow  me  to  say  — you  are,  I perceive,  a very  polite  gen- 
tleman,  Mr.  Savage, — permit  me  to  hint  tbat  tliis  matter  mighthave 
been  accommodated  mucb  more  agreeably  to  all  parties.  Tnere  ivas 
no  necessity  for  tbe  scene  of  yesterday — eh  ? ” stretebing  out  his 
hands  in  plaintive  appeal. 

“ How  ! Mr.  Lemery  ; what  do  you  mean  ? no  necessity  ! ” 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  speak,”  said  he,  with  a bland  smile ; 
“now,  witliout  any — foolish,  I must  not  say,  but  — youthful  ebulli- 
tion  on  your  part,  will  you  let  your  humble  servant  speak  ? ” 
Lemery  began  to  interest  me. 

“ By  all  means — proceéd  : but,  pray  be  sbort.” 

“I  will  be  very  brief,”  said  be.  (t  Well,  Mr.  Savage,  pardon  me  ; 
but,  wliat  earthly  occasion  could  there  be  for  your  interferencc  in 
tbis  matter?  WJiat ! you  smile  ; but,  pray  be  not  ofiended.  A gen- 
tleman  of  figure  and  fortune  ehooses  to  possess  himsélf  of  a young 
lady,  not  so  sensible  of  his  merit  as  miglit  llave  been  wisbed  and  cx- 
pected ; and  another  gentleman,  no  less  entitled  to  respect  and  con- 
sideration,  although — no  oflence  to  Mr.  Savage  in  the  worldy — ivitli- 
out  tbnse  particular  recommendations  tbat  belong  to  tbe  former,  — 
tbat  otber  gentleman  interfieres — do  you  see?  thwarts  and  obstruets 
bim  ; and  deprives  bim  of  bis  legitiniate  (among  gentlemen,  legití- 
mate) chance  of  success.  You  laugb,  Mr.  Savage  ; 1 am  glad  I en- 
tertain  you.  Will  it  be  too  mucb  to  suggest  to  a young  gentleman 
like  you  tbat  the  days  of  knight-errantry  are  gone  by : to  reniind 
you  that  tbe  great  author  of  Don  Quixote  shanied  tbat  crazy  cntliu- 
siasm  out  of  countenance  more  than  a century  ago  ? ” 

How  could  1 kick  so  facile  a votarist  down  stairs  ? — how  gravely 
broach  ethics  with  this  earthworm  (almost  sublime,  from  bis  absence 
of  passion),  wbose  moral  warinth,  if  lie  ever  possessed  any,  must 
have  exuded  like  the  perspiration  of  another  dog,  from  bis  tongue  ? 
I was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  man — tbe  sincere  crawler,  wbo  loved 
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bnseness  for  its  own  sake,  and  told  lm  love.  It  is  mucli  to  mcct  with 
anything  that  is  genuine  after  its  kind. 

“ What  you  say  is  very  true,”  said  I,  for  I was  disposed  to  fall  in 
with  bis  humour ; “but,  recollect,  sir,  licre  was  a virtuous  and  ho~ 
nou rabie  young  lady, — tlie  daugbter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  — a lady 
wbose  friends  would  have  called  Mr.  Sinclair  to  a rougher  account 
than  I bave  as  vet  brought  hini  to  : don't  you  think  he  was,  atleast, 
imprudent  in  hazarding  so  much  danger,  even  for  so  virtuous  a 
young  lady  ? ” 

“A  very  virtuous  young  lady,  wc  must  all  admit,  and  a very 

charming  une,"  said  be  ; “ but — but,  Mr.  Savage ” here  be  gave 

a most  horrible  leer,  “ don*t  you  know  that  tbese  are  particularly 
tbe  ladies  that  gentlemen  of  figure  and  fortune ” 

J interrupted  him.  After  all,  it  was  diflicult  to  keep  one’s  bands 
or  feet  off  tíiis  bound. 

“ No  more/'  I said,  waving  my  band. 

íe  Let  me  only  suy  tbis.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  one  of  tbe  most  generous 
«finen ; and  the  compensation  I know  he  was  prepared  to  make  in 
money ” 

“ Was  sueli  as  you  would  gladly  bave  arrested  by  the  way,  doubt- 
less,"  said  I.  “It  is  very  well.  Mr.  Sinclair  keeps  bis  pursé,  and 
you  your  honesty." 

“ Nay,  nay — too  hard — too  bard,”  cried  tbe  fellow,  and  he  aróse. 
“ I assure  you,  Miss  Wilfred  migbt,  perhaps,  never  have  knówn 
that  it  was  not  a Lona  Jhlc  marriage.  That  would  bave  depended 
upon  her  after-conduct ; and  it  was  upon  that  contingency  I spoke 
when.I  binted  of  tbe  money.  Was  not  e very tbing  mannged  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  ? liad  we  not  a very  decent  woman  to  at- 
tend  upon  her  during  tbe  ceremonv  — Mrs.  — something — I forget 
ber  ñame,  who  was  with  her  till  you  broke  in  upon  us  ? ” 

“ What  do  you  mean?  tbere  was  no  woman  in  the  room/’  • 

“ She  ran  into  the  inner  room,  and  locked  berself  in  wben  sbe 
beard  it  was  you.  Sbe  appears  to  know  you,  Mr.  Savnge,  and  vows 
vengeance  against  you  ; but  sbe  won't  say  for  what/' 

1 was  surprised  at  tbis ; but  could  not  bring  myself  to  question 
Lemery. 

“The  woman  dóes  not  know  me,"  said  I;  “but  probably  bates 
me  for  marring  a plot,  upon  tbe  success  of  which  her  pay  was,  per- 
baps,  to  use  your  word,  contingent.  I bope  Mr.  Sinclair  intends 
fairiy  by  her.  He  will  know  where  to  find  me  should  lie  want  me, 
wben  he  recovers.  I folio w yoii/' 

“ Are  we,  tben,  to  concliule  that  Air.  Mercliant  was  tbe  gentleman 
who  told  you?  ” said  be,  looking  back  as  he  descended. 

“ I follow  you,  1 say,  Mr.  Lemery,"  I repeated,  tapping  bissboul- 
der  with  tbe  end  of  my  cune ; “ pray  go  down  tbe  stairs  as  you 
are  accustomed  to  do  ; if,  indeed,  you  are  more  used  to  descend 
stairs  on  your  feet  tlian  by  tbe  neck  and  sboulders.  Be  wary,  Mr. 
Lemery 

Mr.  Lemery  took  the  hint,  and,  bidding  me  good  morning  with 
some  precipitation,  quickly  vanisbed. 

I could  not  help  thinking  it  a little  extroordinary  that  Sinclair 
should  bave  despatebed  bis  friend,  Lemery,  upon  so  slceveless  an 
errand  as  be  liad  just  left  with  me.  He  must  bave  lelt  how  un- 
reasonable  it  was  to  expcct  me  to  satisfy  bis  curiosity,  and,  by  doing 
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so,  to  puthim  in  the  way  of  gratifying  his  revenge  upon  one  whose 
breach  of  confidence — if  such  tliere  liad  been — I was  ready  to  justify 
at  the  sword’s  point.  Tliere  was  a weakness  in  tliis  on  liis  part,  or 
a suspicion  of  weakness  on  mine,  for  which  I loved  him  none  the 
bettcr.  Tliere  was  something  dastardly,  too,  in  his  implied  deter- 
mination  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  my  informant,  rather  than 
upon  me,  for  which  I was  beginning  heartily  to  despise  him,  wlien 
it  occurred  to  me  tliat  his  suspicions  in  reality  might  not  tend  to- 
wards  Merchant,  who  had  been  thrown  out  as  a feeler,  but  that  they 
centred  in  my  excellent  mother,  who,  suspecting  his  project,  had 
eniployed  the  agent  of  all  others  at  once  best  able  and  most  willing 
to  defeat  it. 

It  is  the  curse  of  rogues  (they  cal]  it  a misfortune)  that  they  can 
never  place  implieit  depcndence  on  cacli  otlier ; and,  perliaps,  one 
rogue  is  never  so  suspicious  of  his  partner  as  wlien  he  has  been  ob- 
structed,  by  whatever  means,  in  an  attempt  at  over-reaching  him.  1 
could  easily  believe — and  the  surmise  was  a pleasant  one — that  Sin- 
clair might  lay  the  overthrow  of  his  plans  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Brett. 
When  I say  the  surmise  pleased  me,  I hope  it  will  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  my  willingness  to  believe  Mrs.  Brett  less  inhuman  to  others 
than  to  myself.  With  what  readiness  of  joy  would  I not,  even  now, 
seize  upon  and  proclaim  the  proof  that  she  is  not  the  vilest  woman 
breatliing!  But,  where  are  the  ungilded  fingers  that  will  liold  fértil 
such  an  evidence?  Where  is  the  tongue  that  owes  not  its  lubricity 
to  a life’s  lying,  that  would  wag  its  assurance  that  such  evidence  is 
truc  ? Hold  ! Richard  Savage ; let  her  actions  bespeak  what  she  has 
been — what,  to  have  survived  them — she  must  be.  I am  willing  it 
sliould  be  so. 

Absorbed  in  entertaining  reflections,  all  helping  to  flatter  my  self- 
love,  I found  myself  almost  insensibly  at  the  door  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  lie  was  come  to  town ; and,  liaving  been  told  my  message 
ofthe  previous  evening,  had  desired  I should  be  admitted  toliim  in- 
stantly.  He  aróse  at  my  entrance,  looking  as  gloomy  as  a man  well 
can  who  has  received  no  recent  provocation  to  justify  his  gloom. 
Black  looks  and  bent  brows  became  Sir  Richard’s  face  as  ill  as  any 
man’s  I ever  sawr,  and  it  has  been  my  chance  to  behold  many  tem- 
pestuous  faces  in  my  time,  and  to  retort  them.  But  I heeded  not  his 
black  looks  or  his  bent  brows.  On  the  contrary,  the  blacker  his 
looks,  the  brighter  were  mine ; and  the  more  he  low’ered,  the  more 
uncloudcd  was  I.  No  w’onder  lie  mistook  the  business  on  which  I 
carne. 

At  length,  drawing  himself  up  (his  dignity  became  him  no  better 
than  his  scorn,)  he  said, 

“ I had  little  thought  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  I could 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Savage  again  ; ñor  is  it  now  so  mucli  a wisli  to  see 
him,  as  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  that  prevails  upon  me  to  submit 
to  his  presence.” 

He  paused  as  though  expecting  a reply  ; but,  as  I made  none,  and 
as  he  perceived  that  I had  some  difíiculty  in  restraining  my  laughter 
at  his  poor  speech,  he  continued,  somewhat  confusedly,  but  in  his 
natural  tone, 

“ Yon  called  upon  me  last  evening,  saying  that  you  wished  to  see 
me  on  a particular  business.” 

(<  I did  so.” 
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“You  brought  a lady  with  you.  My  scrvant  tells  me  he  thinks 
the  lady  was  Miss  Wilfred." 

“The  lady  was  Miss  Wilfred." 

“ Base  villain ! " cried  Sir  lliehard  furiously,  — (t  then  — then, 
you  've  stolcn  a marriage,  llave  you  ? ” 

I llave  not  stolen  a marriage/'  I replied ; “neither  am  I a base 
villain.  Fray  do  not  exhaust  your  ra ge,  sir ; you  may  want  it  be- 
fore’the  inorniug  is  over.  I left  word  I wished  to  see  you  on  parti- 
cular business ; but  no  sooner  do  you  see  me  tlian  you  fall  to  ques- 
tioning  me,  and  prevent  me  from  entering  upon  it.  Now,  would  it 
not  llave  beenbetter,  when  I carne  into  the  room,  liad  you  kept  your 
seat,  and  asked  me  to  take  one,  wliich  I am  now  about  to  do, — that 
I might  have  opened  my  business  to  you,  like  a gentleman  to  a gen- 
tlemati  ? '' 

“ A gentleman ! " cried  Sir  Richard,  witli  a sneer. 

“ I ’d  have  you  to  know,  sir/*  I began,  in  some  lieat.  “ Pardon 
me,"  I added ; “ wlicn  Sir  Richard  Steele  does  not  remember  that 
he  is  a gentleman,  he  may  easily  forget  that  I am  one.  My  memory, 
for  the  present,  shall  serve  for  botli." 

Upon  tliis,  he  collectcd  himself,  and  sat  down,  arranging  his  peri- 
wig. 

“ Now,  sir,"  said  lie,  " no  long  speeclies.  I suspect,  Savage,  I 
suspect  — no  matter.  This  intrusión  will  not  be  repeated,  I Jiope. 
Be  brief,  sir.  Your  company,  I tell  you  plainly,  is  irksome  to  me." 

“ I am  sorry  for  it ; and  that  tliere  are  two  liere  wlio  do  not  like 
their  company.  I shall  trouble  you  but  a short  time,  and  never 
more,  I give  you  my  honour." 

Witli  that  I made  known  to  him  the  occurrences  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  awaited  his  commands. 

I was  never  more  mortified  in  my  life  tlian  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  received  my  connnunication.  It  is  truc,  tliere  was  resentment 
against  Sinclair, — grave  and  angry  doubt  of  Mrs.  Brett, — concern, 
anxiety  respccting  his  daughter ; but  there  was  no  gratitude  to  me. 
His  face  betokened  nonc. 

A dead  silence  for  a considerable  time  after  I liad  concluded. 
There  was  no  need  to  speak.  The  perplexity  of  Sir  Richard,  and 
the  occasion  of  it,  were  plainly  diseoverable  in  his  countenance.  lie 
was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  me,  and,  more  so,  to  be  in  a manner  com- 
pelled  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation.  The  cbfficulty  he  felt, 
pvompted,  or,  rather,  betrayed  him  into  a most  unworthy  course, 
which  altogether  relaxed  the  check  I had  put  upon  myself. 

“ And,  how  do  I know,  Mr.  Savage,  that  the  story  you  have  been 
telling  me  is  true  ? " he  asked,  witli  contemptuous  coolness. 

Down,  with  a violent  effort,  back  into  my  bosom  went  the  choler 
this  speeeli  had  made  to  spring  into  my  tliroat. 

“ It  will  be  time  to  leave  you,  sir,"  I said,  “when  I have  told  you 
in  wliose  care  I have  placed  Miss  Wilfred.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you." 

If  I was  not,  lie  was. 

“ Rather,  I sliould  say,"  he  resumed  hurriedly,  “ how  do  I know 
that  Sinclair  intended  a mock-marriage  ? Your  motlier  would  not 
countenance  so  villanous  a scheme,  ñor  would  Sinclair  daré  to  carry 
it  into  execution." 

“ I only  know,"  I replied,  “ that  Sinclair  has  dared  to  attempt  it. 
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What  villanous  scheme  rny  mother  would  or  would  not  counte- 
nance,  I do  not  know.  The  villany,  I believe,  would  be  no  bar  to 
its  favour  with  her.” 

“ I am  aware  of  tlie  liatred  you  bear  your  mother,  Mr.  Savage.” 

" And  of  its  cause  you  are  aware/'  I replied : “ but  you  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  you  are  treating  me  with  an  indignity  which 
I do  not  deserve.  Two  miscreants,  Lemery  and  Simnis,  were  the 

creatures  employed  lipón  the  oecasion.  The  former — the  par  son , 

called  upon  me  this  rtiorning.  You  may  hear  of  the  three, — the 
bridegroom  and  his  assistants, — at  llobinson’s  Cuffce  líouse  (I  laid  a 
stress  upon  this),  where  the  marriage  was  to  havetaken  place.  The 
lady  who  should  have  given  the  bride  away — Mrs.  Brett,  of  virtuous 
countenance, — you  know  where  to  find.  In  conclusión,  Miss  Wil- 
fred  is  in  safe  and  reputable  hands,  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 

Myte  and  his  family 

What!  little  Myte,  the  money-lender  ? " 

“ The  same.  Miss  Wilfred  is  very  anxious  for  a summons  from 
you,  to  take  her  t henee,  or  to  signify  your  approval  of  her  present 
lodging.  She  will  be  treated  kincíly,  as  long  as  it  is  convenient  she 
should  stay,  I can  assure  you.  Good  morningl  ” 

" Stay ! " cried  Sir  Richard  ; “ I seem  to  have  done  you  an  in- 
justice.” 

“ And  what  of  that?  ” cried  I,  with  a laugh  which  had  little  mirth 
in  it;  “ pray  don’t  concern  yourself.  It  shall  be  the  last  time  you 
shall  have  an.opportunity  of  doing  so,  I promise  you.” 

“ Mr.  Savage/'  he  said,  rising  and  approaching  me,  “I  oífer  you 
my  hand,  as  I would  oífer  it  to  a stranger  who  had  done  me  a very 
great  and  timely  Service.” 

“ I accept  it,"  I replied,  with  formal  gravity  ; f<  and  in  this,  at 
least,  you  may  believe  me,”  saying  the  words  with  an  emphasis  upon 
each,  “ that  as  long  as  I live  I shall  consider  the  acknowledgment  of 
a Service  as  a sufficient  discharge.” 

He  colourcd.  What  do  you  mean?  but  I know.  We  will  not 
talk  of  that.  I had  a high  opinión  of  you.” 

"You  flattered  me.  Is  it  wonderful  I set  a valué  upon  myself?  " 
“ And  I assure  you,  Mr.  Savage,  I wish  you  very  well — stíll.” 
There  was  a self-dignified  cant  in  tliese  words,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  that  by  no  means  pleased  me.  The 
author  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  forsooth,  was  not  to  be  addresscd 
in  this  high  fashion,  even  by  the  author  of  “ The  Taller.” 

Excuse  me,”  said  I,  with  alow  bow  ; “ but  I must  beg  to  decline 
even  the  good  wishcs  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  the  future.  Ilis  othrr 
íavours  I shall  never  forget.  lie  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
he  was  resolved  I should  be  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  tliem.” 

I expected  a warm  answer,  but  I got  none.  I walked  to  the  door. 
He  followed  me,  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  familiarly.  “ I 
have  a few  words  to  sav.” 

I turned  abont,  and  faced  him. 

f‘  Elizabeth  must  not  return  to  Mrs.  Brett.  Would  Myte  suffer 
her  to  remain  with  him  for  a short  time,  till  I can  light  upon  same 
means  of  providing  for  her  ? ” 

I have  no  doubt,”  I replied,  “ that  lie  will  be  most  happy  to  do 
so,  and  feel  highly  honoured,  to  boot.” 

“ Wrhat  shall  1 do  to  Sinclair?  ” 
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“ Lcave  him,  Sir  Richard,  to  himself- — or  to  me," 

“ Very  well.  T shall  see  Mrs.  Brett,  and  shame  her ; not  but  I 
believe  she  was  like  to  have  been  deceivcd  by  Sinclair ; to  whose 
marriage  with  my  daughter,  I confess,  if  he  could  have  obtained  her 
consent,  he  had  mine.” 

I looked  gloomy  at  tliis.  " Once,  sir,  you  gave  your  consent  to 
me/’ 

c<  It  was  recalled : but  now ” He  ])aüsed  a moment,  and  re- 

sumed,  ie  In  a very  short  time  I shall  retire  , to  Llangunnor,  near 
Caermarthen,  where  I hope  to  end  my  days.  Before  I go,  I intend 
to  make  some  provisión  for  Elizabeth.  I will  not  stand  in  your 
way,  if  you  can  secure  her  aftection.” 

I bowed,  but  answered  nothing.  He  had  probably  said  the  same 
words  to  Sinclair. 

“ And  now,"  said  he,  “ let  us  shake  hands  as  tliough  nothing 
had  happened  between  us.  So  nuich  is  due  to  you.  We  shall 
not  meet  again.  We  are  both  too  proud  to  agree  well  after  what  has 
passed.  You  think  you 're  right ; I know  you 're  wrong.  You 
think  me  wrong  ; I know  I 'm  right.  Nevertheless " 

Here  we  shook  hands  with  great  apparent  cordiality ; but  there 
was  little,  I fear,  between  us,  or  on  either  side.  I am  sorry,  there- 
fore,  we  crossed  palms  at  all.  However,  if  there  was  no  friendship, 
there  was  no  hostility.  Tlie  salutation  meant  no  more. 

The  generous  Sir  Richard  Steele ! I cannot  gainsay  the  epithet. 
He  had  been  so  to  me.  But  there  was  little  generosity  in  this  end- 
ing  of  our  acquaintance.  He  is  not  the  first  man,  or  the  last  (and 
there  are,  I daré  say,  more  to  folio  w,)  who  has  belied  his  nature  to 
punish  me.  And  all  because  I have  ever  said  the  truth  both  of 
friends  and  enemies.  The  result  is,  a well-disciplincd  army  of  the 
one,  and  a wretchedly  ragged  troop  of  the  other.  No  matter. 


CHAJ'TEK  XXV. 

Whiüh  con  tai  ns  a «liort  history  of  Kii'/abeth  Wilfretl,  and  relates  all  that  is  neces- 
sary  should  be  at  presea t known. 

I appiuzei)  Myte  of  all  that  had  passed  since  I had  seen  him. 
lie  was  mightily  tickled  by  my  interview  with  Clutterbuck. 

“ Do  you  know,  Ricardo,”  said  he,  “ that  I should  soon  take  a 
strong  faney  to  that  fellow.  lie  is  one  of  the  greatest  philosophcrs 
of  the  age.  I wonder  where  and  when  Lothario  first  lighted  on  him. 
He  wouldn't  have  loved  you  a whit  the  less  if  you  had  kicked  him 
down  stairs  — not  he.  'A  hasty  gentleman,  that,'  — ‘Strange,  inen 
can’t  control  their  passions.'  He  'd  have  charged  it  to  his  employer. 
Why  hadn't  you  put  a few  shillings  in  his  pockct  that  way  ? to  turn 
clergyman,  too,  at  a moment' s notice  ! Delicio  us  ahomination  ! But, 
you  ’re  impatient  to  see  your  young  mistress.  I '11  go  up  with  you, 
and  draw  offmy  feminalities.  If  you '11  engage  to  say  as  rauch  as 
you  mean,  and  no  less,  and  all  that  you  feel,  and  no  more,  I think 
you  may  he  indulged  in  half  an  hour's  prívate  interview  with  her.” 

Myte  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  presently  carried  away  his 
wife  and  daughter,  pretending  that  he  liad  sornething  of  great.  im- 
portance  to  communicate  to  them.  When  we  were  leíl  together, 
and  after  she  had  again  expressed  her  gratitude  to  me  for  my  timely 
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deli veranee  of  her,  as  she  termed  it,  1 related  what  had  passed  be- 
tucen  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  myself  in  réference  to  her.  She  was 
delighted  to  hear  tliat  she  was  not  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Brett.  “Not 
but  I love  her/'  she  said,  “ and  shall  never  cease  to  do  so,  íbr  her 
cave  of  me,  and  her  tenderness  towards  me,  during  so  many  years, 
and  it  is  very  painful  to  think  not  so  well  of  those  we  love;  but,  in- 
deed,  Mr.  Savagc,  her  treatment  of  me,  since  Mr.  Sinclair  addrcssed 
me,  has  been  little  short  of  persecution.”  I requested,  if  the  recital 
would  not  greatly  distress  her,  that  she  would  relate  the  manner  in 
which  rny  mother  had  contri  ved  to  place  her  in  the  powér  of  Sin- 
clair. 

“I  sincerely  hope,”  she  replied,  “ that  Mrs.  Brett  knew  notliing 
of  bis  intentions.  Let  us  not  judge  her  hastily.  I trust  she  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  my  father  that  she  had  no  part  in  Mr.  Sinclair's 
wicked  designof  marrying  me  against  my  will Ti  could  not  uiide- 
ceive  her  as  to  the  marriage ;)  “ but  that  she  herself  was  deceived  by 
him.  You  have  a right,  dear  sir,  to  know  all  ; and  the  kindness  of 
your  excellent  friends  has  so  restored  me,  that  I can  speak  of  it 
calnily  now.  Iought  hardly  to  complain  of  it,  since  it  has  been  the 
means  of  vindicating  the  opinión  I never  ceased  to  entertain  of  Mr. 
Savage,  and  of  introducing  me  to  the  friendship  of  such  worthy 
ladies,  and,"  with  a smile,  “ of  good  Mr.  Myte." 

With  what  a charming  plainness, — how  frankly  and  earnestly  did 
she  tell  me  everything,  from  her  first  entering  the  coacli  to  go  to  the 
theatre  with  Mrs.  Brett  and  Sinclair,  to  the  moment  in  which  I 
broke  into  the  room,  and  rescued  her  from  the  látter  ! I confess  I 
thought  it  a fault  in  her  (we  of  much  blood,  and  souls  that  mingle 
and  run  with  it  through  our  veins,  ever  judge  of  heavenly  natures 
by  our  own,)  that  she  did  not  speak  of  Sinclair  in  this  base  proceed- 
ing  with  bitterness  or  asperity  ; but  she  could  not  feel  resentment, 
or  express  indignation,  against  any  human  being.  How  my  fingcrs 
itched  to  punish  the  villain  who  could  medítate  so  vile  a wrong 
against  a creature,  to  whose  hand  it  were  presumption  in  him  to  as- 
pire. My  face,  I doubt  not,  represented  my  feelings  faitiifully  ; for 
she  besought  me,  and  at  last  extorted  from  me  a promise  not  to  seek 
out  Sinclair,  saying  she  should  never  forgive  herself  if  I carne  to  any 
harm  through  her. 

**  líe  is  sufficientiy  punished  already,”  she  added  ,*  “ and  I am  sure 
I can  freely  pardon  him  if  he  will  molest  me  no  more.” 

Pity  it  would  be — to  me  it  seems  so — were  I to  obstruct  any  light 
that  may  be  thrown  upon  my  mother’s  character  and  conduct, — were 
I,  weary  of  trituration,  to  neglect  the  preparation  of  any  new  colouv 
in  which  a lady  of  such  attractivc  pretensions  may  be  painted.  Ñor 
would  it  be  fair  to  her,  or  to  myself,  or  just  to  him,  that  I should 
withhold  such  particulars  as  may  serve  to  set  beforc  the  rcader  as 
sensible  an  idea  of  Sinclair  as  my  materials  permit  me  to  present. 
But  that  I may  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  that  I furnish 
an  account  of  the  carrying-off  of  Elizabeth  Wilfrcd,  but  that  I sub- 
mit  everything  that  I gathered  from  licr,  in  relation  to  herself  and  to 
me,  at  many  subsequent  interviews,  when  our  closer  intimacy,  and 
the  connexion  that  was  like  to  have  resulted  from  it,  entitled  her  to 
addrcss  me  without  reserve.  Brief  let  me  be  ; for  it  is  no  pleasing 
portion  of  my  task ; and,  since  I but  appear  in  it  subjunctively,  it 
will  be  well  that  I speak  of  myself  in  the  third  person. 
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Elizabeth  liad  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Brctt  at  a very 
early  age.  She  liad  never  expericnced  the  tender  offices  of  a mother, 
who  died  in  givingher  birth;  and  to  the  mother  of  Richard  Savage 
was  she  intrusted  by  Captain  Steele,  in  the  perfect  assurance  tliat 
Mrs.  Brett,  then  only  a few  ycars  married  to  the  Colonel,  would,  so 
far  as  affectionate  solicitude  for  her  happiness  was  concerned,  bring 
hcr  up  as  her  own  child.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  lady  loved 
the  children  of  others  bcttcr  than  her  own  child,  or,  that  Eliza- 
beth  was  the  one  whom  she  could  love  ; for  her  unvarying  and 
anxious  aífection  for  the  girl  could  not  be  exceeded,  even  by  those 
who  elevate  maternal  duty  into  a virtue.  Steele  made  no  secret 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  girl  stood  to  him ; but  it  was  never  his 
design  to  introduce  her  to  the  world  as  his  daughter,  Steele  being 
one  of  those  men  whose  precept  and  whose  practice  vary  consi- 
derably,  and  who  possess,  at  least,  virtue  enough  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  own  vices.  A plain  education,  thcrefore,  Avas  bestowed  upon 
hcr,  to  qualify  hcr  to  become  the  wife  of  some  rcputablc  citizen,  to 
whom  the  sum  he  intended  to  give  her  as  a portion,  might  enhance 
her  valué.  But,  as  she  grew  up,  Elizabeth  evinced  taste  and  incli- 
nations  which  by  no  means  accorded  witli  the  humble  station  which 
had  been  projected  for  her;  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  a pity  so 
fine  a girl  should  be  thrown  away  lipón  a sordid  shopkeeper,  while 
there  were  scores  of  young  sparks  upon  town  who  could  not  fail  of 
being  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  who  would  be  happy  to  sue  for 
her  hand.  No  sooner  had  Elizabeth  left  school,  and  had  come  to 
reside  permanently  with  Mrs.  Brett,  thau  that  lady  endeavoured  con- 
tinually  to  impress  upon  her  ward  how  fine  a thing  it  would  be  to 
inarry  a gentleman  of  wealtli  and  station,  and  how  entirely  a girl’s 
own  fault  it  was  if  she*  did  not  do  so.  Straight,  to  confirm  her 
words,  carne  Sinclair,  introduced  to  Mrs.  Brett  by  Langley.  That 
gentleman,  indecd,  on  the  first  introduction  of  his  friend,  had  im- 
parted  to  Mrs.  Brett  his  hope  that  Sinclair  would  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod  become  his  brother-in-law  (Gregory,  notwithstanding) ; but 
Mrs.  Brett  either  had  another  destination  for  him  from  the  first, 
or  had  reason  to  believe,  from  wliat  she  saw  of  Sinclair,  that  Lang- 
ley's  anticipations  were  not  doomed  to  be  realized.  It  was  not  long 
before  Sinclair  began  to  pay  marked  attention  to  Miss  Wilfrcd ; ñor 
longer  ere  Mrs.  Brett  advised  the  young  lady  of  the  nature  of  these 
attentions,  — to  what  tlicy  tended, — and  how  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  received. 

But,  about  tliis  time,  Savage  was  introduced  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele  to  his  daughter ; and,  after  a considerable  period,  was  made 
aware  of  his  intentions  in  his  favour.  Steele,  in  his  policy,  or  in  his 
wisdom,  chose  to  conceal  the  meetings  that  took  place  betAveen  the 
young  couple  from  Mrs.  Brett,  till,  as  he  conceived,  he  had  cstablish- 
ed  such  an  attachment  between  them  as  would  afford  him  a strong 
and  u naris wrer able  plea  for  insisting  upon  the  match,  and  fortify  his 
resis  tan  ce,  should  she  seek  to  prevent  or  to  overthrow  it.  His 
daughter  was  apprized  of  his  Avishes,  and  assented  to  them.  Savage 
had  already  gratefully  acknoAvledged  his  sense  oftlie  friendship  that 
prompted  them.  Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Brett  manifested  no  such  re- 
pugnance  as  had  been  expected  from  her  both  by  Steele  and  his 
daughter.  Steele,  Avho  loved  a scene  of  which  lie  himself  had  the 
direction,  made  the  disclosure  in  his  daughter's  pvesence.  Mrs. 
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Brett  smartly  rallied  Elizabeth  «pon  licr  demureness  and  secresy, 
and  applauded  Sir  Richard’s  mode  of  proceeding,  adding,  in  agraver 
tone,  that  she  regretted  Sir  Richard  liad  not  sooner  made  known  his 
intentions,  since,  she  acknowledged  candidly,  she  liad  already  set  her 
lieart  upon  a gentlemán  every  way  unexceptionable,  as  a husband  for 
Miss  Wilfred,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  profound  regard.  She 
mentiom  d Sinclair.  Steele  waved  his  hand  imperiously. 

“ I will  have  no  coxcomb  in  my  comedy,”  said  he  ; “ the  play  will 
do  very  well  without  liim.  I hand  him  over  to  you.” 

“ But,”  said  Mrs.  Brett,  “ since  I íiiust  not  say  before  yon,  that 

this  Mr.  Savage  is  no  son  of  mine ” 

" We  know  better,”  said  Steele. 

“Still,  whether  he  lie  or  not,"  she  pursued ; “ and,  although  I 
have  just  cause  to  bate  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  understand  how 
he  can  be  proved  worthy  of  your  daughter ; yet,  should  he  be 
so ” 

“ He  is  so,’*  cried  Steele. 

Still,”  she  urged,  “ why  tliis  liaste  ? ” 

“ Nothing  that  ’s  long  about,  is  worth  its  keep.  It  euts  time,  like 
a glutton,  and  kills  itself.  Mrs.  Brett,”  walking  up  to  her  with  a 
comical  seriousness,  “ since  the  young  people  are  not  to  starve,  wliat 
do  you  mean  to  give  your  son  ti  begin  the  world  with  ? ” 

“ Nothing,”  she  replicd  prornptly. 

" Not  even  your  blessing?  ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then  we  niust  get  on  without  you.  Look  *ee,  though.  I shall 
tell  Brett  to  keep  a soldier’s  eye  upon  Sinclair.  My  lo  ve,”  patting 
his  daughter’s  cheek,  “you  llave  only  to  keep  steadfast.  Mrs.  Brett,” 
shaking  her  by  the  hand,  “ you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  changc. 
I wisli  you  knew  your  poor  boy  as  well  as  I do.” 

"And  so  you  have  seen  this  young  fellow  ? ” said  Mrs.  Brett, 
when  Elizabeth  and  she  were  left  together  ; “ and,  wliat  may  be  your 
opinión  of  him?  I see.  Yon  may  well  blusli,  child.  The  man,  I 
am  told,  has  a suíTiciency  of  assurance,  which  serves  him  with  weak 
and  shallow  people.  To  think  that  your  father  should  have  taken 
such  a whim  hito  his  head ! His  f comedy,’  indeed  ! With  him 

‘ All  the  world  \s  a sta ge, 

And  all  the  men  and  Womcn  inereíy  players.’ 

But  Mr.  Sinclair  has  been  very  ill-treated  in  this  matter.  I must 
conimand  that  you  drop  not  a syllable  to  him  of  Sir  Richard’s  foolish 
project.  I have  already  passed  my  word  to  him  for  you,  and  this 
has  placed  me  in  a very  awkward  diiemma.” 

Elizabeth  ventured  timidly  to  suggest,  that  her  father’s  consent, 
at  least,  if  not  her  own,  might  have  been  asked  before  Mrs.  Brett 
passed  her  word,  reminding  her  that  she  had  given  Mr.  Sinclair  no 
encouragement,  as,  indeed,  he  had  never,  as  yet,  ventured  beyond 
vague,  and,  perhaps,  unmeaning  expressions  of  admiration.  He  had 
never  hintecl  niarriage. 

And  so  matters  rested  for  some  time.  Steele  could  not  conveni- 
ently  raise  the  money  he  proposed  to  bestow  upon  his  daughter  ; 
and  it  cannot  certainly  be  known,  although  Savage  suspeets  it  to  this 
day,  that  Mrs.  Brett  made  use  of  the  delay  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
Sir  Richard  for  the  reception  of  any  calumny  that  might  be  invented 
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against  his  friend.  Who  the  individual  was,  or  tlie  people  were,  who 
told  Steele  that  Savage  liad  ridiculed  him,  the  latter  never  leamed, 
perliaps,  because  he  had  never  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring, 
— a trouble  which,  if  he  had  taken  it,  had  been  altogether  in  vain,  since 
he  could  not  deny  the  truth  oí*  the  allegation ; and  could  only  urge, 
had  Sir  Richard's  vanity  permitted  liim  to  State  the  particulars  of 
the  report  that  had  reached  him,  that  the  several  parts  had  been 
wrought  into  a diflerent  complexión  ; and  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
lie  sliould  be  scorned,  but  only  laughed  at ; and  that  he  was  grcatly 
more  sensible  of  his  patron's  kindness  than  of  his  own  imprudente. 

The  indignation  of  Sir  Richard  against  Savage  was  not  only  vio- 
lent,  but  lasting.  Concession,  such  as  Savage  could  not  brook  to 
ofter,  might  llave  pacified  him ,*  but  neither  to  explain  ñor  to  apo- 
logize  undoubtedly  seemed  very  like  un  admission  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  and  perfect  in  difieren  ce  about  the  pain  it  might 
llave  caused.  And  now  it  was  that  Sinclair,  who  had,  for  a long 
time  past,  ceased  to  speak  of  Savage,  took  occasion  to  descant 
warmly  upon  the  inherent  wickedness  of  human  nature,  as  especiully 
exeniplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  latter  towards  his  benefactor,  and 
to  lament  that  he  sliould  ever  llave  been  so  short-sighted  as  to  have 
adniitted  him  to  his  friendship.  lie  had  heard,  and  it  had  given  him 
much  pain  to  learn  from  many  quarters,  that  Savage  had  abandoned 
himself  to  evil  courses ; that  lie  passed  his  days  and  niglits  amid 
scenes  of  vice,  dissipation,  and  wickedness ; that  he  was  indebted  to 
a lady  for  his  subsistence,  wliose  excellence  on  the  stage  was  prized 
much  liiglier  than  her  character  oíT  it ; and  that  he  did  not  evince 
either  a disposition  to  free  himself  from  the  unworthy  obligation  he 
was  under  in  that  quarter,  or  any  reluctance  to  continué  a pensioner 
of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  JYIrs.  Brett  was  neither  slow  ñor  sorry  to  turn 
these  reports  to  as  good  account  as  possible. 

Where  we  detect  a readiness  to  believe  any  ill  that  may  be  attri- 
buted  to  another,  we  may  as  rcadilv  conduele  tliere  is  little  noble- 
ness  of  nature ; and  yet,  knaves,  who  are  only  fools  turned  inside 
out,  commonly  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  noble  natures 
will  most  easily  receive  such  unfavourable  impressions  as  their  own 
malignity  causes  tliem  to  propágate  or  to  invent.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  wliile  Elizabeth,  liaving  conceived  a highly-favourable  opi- 
nión of  Savage,  was  the  least  likely  person  in  the  world  to  admit  a 
sentiment  contrary  to  it  into  her  mind ; Mrs.  Brett  and  Sinclair 
were  the  most  unlikely  persons  in  the  world  to  succeed  in  fixing  it 
therc.  Simplicity  of  character  is  very  sagacious  of  its  opposite.  She 
knew  very  well  that  Mrs.  Brett  was  instigated,  if  not  to  the  belief, 
yet  to  the  dissemination  of  charges  injurióos  to  the  character  of 
Savage,  by  her  liatred  of  him ; and  she  suspccted  that  Sinclair  was 
moved  to  it  by  his  so-called  love  to  herself,  wliicli  had  met  with  no 
encouragement,  because  of  Savage.  Sinclair  liad  been  told,  long 
ago,  of  the  contract  that  had  subsisted  between  Sir  Richard  Steele 
and  Savage,  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  did  not  look  upon  the 
latter  more  favourably  after  his  knowledge  of  it.  Has  not  Savage 
some  right  to  conjecture  that  Sinclair's  design  upon  Miss  Wilfred 
was  entered  into  partly  out  of  revenge  to  him  ? 

In  an  evil  hour  for  the  success  of  their  plans,  they  were  apprized 
that  Savage's  play  of  “ Sir  Tilomas  Overbury  ” was  about  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  theatre.  The  lie  that  lie  had  done,  and  would  do, 
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nothing  to  retrieve  his  condition,  fell  fíat,  and  went  to  pieces,  But 
Cibber  (wretched  oíd  coxcomb ! let  him  know,  if  he  does  not  al- 
ready  sufficiently  ’well  know — that  Savage  is  not  the  only  man  of  all 
his  acquaintance  that  does  not  despise  him,)  — but  Cibber,  it  seems, 
had  laid  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  my  good  Madam  Brett,  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  play,  when  it  first  carne  into  his  hands,  was 
very  poor  rubbish,  and  that  any  success  that  might  possibly  attend 
it  would  be  the  effect  of  the  alterations — the  touches — he  had  made 
and  given  to  it, — a success,  however,  which,  he  added,  the  author 
seemed  determiued,  if  possible,  to  prevent,  by  his  obstínate  resol u- 
tion  of  appearing  in  the  principal  character.  Never  was  a youth  so 
ill-fitted  for  the  stage  as  Mr.  8avage,  he  said,  and  yet  his  conceit  was 
boundless.  He  thought  himself  a secón d Hildebrand  Horden  al- 
ready,*  and  that  he  should  one  day  excel  Wilks  or  Booth,  either  of 
wliom,  however,  as  IMrs.  Brett  well  knew  (Cibber  could  never 
heartily  praise  the  living,)  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Betterton. 

Encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  Savage  was  likely,  if  not  to  ap- 
prove  himself  a dance,  at  least  to  make  himself  ridiculously  con- 
temptible,  Mrs.  Brett,  who  at  first  liad  expressed  her  determination 
of  staying  away  from  the  theatre,  now  decided  upon  going  thither, 
and  upon  taking  Sinclair  and  Elizabeth  with  her,  to  “ lielp  the 
show,"  as  Nat.  Lee  has  it,  and  to  give  poignaney  and  bitterness  to 
the  disgrace  (so  her  son  conjcctures)  of  her  own  son. 

After  this  night,  Mrs.  Brett  sought  to  carry  matters  with  a high 
liand  with  Elizabeth.  She  no  longer  affected  to  doubt  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  girl  towards  Savage,  or,  as  formerly,  endeavoured  to 
shame  her  out  of  it  by  rail ler y and  derision.  Now  she  began  round- 
ly  to  take  her  to  task  for  it, — to  urge  the  weakness  of  so  unworthy  a 
passion  ; to  set  fortli  its  wickedness, — to  forbid  its  continuance.  The 
scum  of  the  playhouse ! the  reveller  in  low  taverns ! the  sleeper  in 
night-cellars ! The  wretch  who  lived  upon  the  charity  (was  she 
right — she  feared  not — in  calling  it  so?)  of  a depraved  actress  ! All 
this  she  had  often  said  before,  while  the  intention  of  it  was  not  so 
directly  manifest,  and  it  had  been  of  no  avail.  A wonder  she  per- 
sisted  in  it.  Why  had  she  not  had  recourse  to  her  invention  ? A 
wearisomc  repetition  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sinclair  was  not  moreef- 
fectual  with  Elizabeth,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  no  means  so  agree- 
able  to  herself.  Elizabeth  replied  that,  as  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, she  doubted  it  not ; on  the  contra ry,  she  was  very  sensible  of 
it,  and  was  grateful  to  him  that,  his  sentiments  towards  her  being  as 
Mrs.  Brett  liad  represented  them  to  be,  he  had  had  the  delicacy  and 
the  forbearance  not  to  press  them  upon  her,  or  to  oppress  her  with 
them.  He  had  never  dropped  a syllable  of  marriage. 

Mrs.  Brett  afiected  or  felt  a high  admiration  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele’s  play  of“The  Conscious  Lovers,"  which,  a short  time  previ- 
ously,  had  been  brought  out  at  the  theatre.  She  had  not  only  wit- 
nessed  its  performance  on  the  first  night,  but  on  two  or  three  subse- 
quent  representations.  She  must  see  the  delightful  play  once  more. 
Steele  had  outdone  himself  in  it  (she  was  the  only  person  of  taste 
who  thought  so,  if  she  did  think  so,) — Mr.  Sinclair  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  attend  her  and  Elizabeth  to  the  theatre. — They  had 

* A young  actor  of  extraordinary  p rom  ¡se,  who,  not  long  after  his  appearance 
in  London,  and  in  the  midst  of  almost  unexamplcd  favonr  witli  the  town,  was 
killeil  in  a tavern-«piarrel. 
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not  been  to  the  play  for  a long  time.  Much  more  to  a similar 
effect. 

Elizabeth  would  willingly  llave  declined,  simply  from  a distaste  of 
Sinclair's  company ; for  she  entertained  as  high  an  opinión  of  her 
father's  genius,  as  AIrs.  Rrett  could  possibly  pretend  to,  and  admired 
the  play  as  greatly  as  the  other  professed  to  do.  She  avowed  her 
reluctance ; but  there  was  no  resisting  the  tyrant.  She  must  go.  It 
would  do  her  good.  Sinclair  took  the  superfluous  trouble,  or  gave 
himself  the  insolent  freedom,  of  joining  liis  cntreaties,  well  knowing 
that  Elizabeth  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  that  she  must  go,  or 
be  taken,  whither  Mrs.  Rrett  pleased. 

They  had  proceeded  sume  way  towards  tlic  theatre  in  the  coach, 
when  AIrs.  Rrett  remembered  a cali  she  had  positively  promised  to 
make  upon  a lady  in  the  immediate  neighbourliood,  whicli,  till  that 
moment,  had  escaped  her  memory.  She  desired  she  might  be  set 
down  at  her  door.  On  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  she  insisted  upon 
Sinclair  attending  Elizabeth  to  the  play  without  her,  saying  they  were 
very  late,  and  that  she  would  follow  them  in  a chair  in  a few  minutes, 
if  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her  friend  to  accompany  her. 

“ Silly  girl ! ” she  said,  lightly  tapping  with  her  fan  Elizabeth’s 
hand,  which  she  had  laid  beseechingly  upon  her  arm ; then,  with  a 
frown,  and  in  a lower  tone,  “ You  are  a fool,  cliild  ; Air.  Sinclair,  at 
least,  is  a gentleman.  I will  not  hear  of  such  nonsense.  You  can- 
not  lea  ve  Air.  Sinclair  by  himself.” 

She  hastened  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which  was,  by  tliis  time, 
open  ; and  the  carriage  drove  off  rapidly,  and  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  theatre;  but  this  Elizabeth  did  not  at  the  moment  observe. 
Surprised,  indeed,  but  not  immediately  alarnied,  was  she  when  the 
coach  stopped  at  Charing-Cross. 

Why  are  we  brought  here  ? ” she  inquired  ; “ is  anything  the 
matter  ? ” 

Sinclair  looked  confuscd.  Ilitherto,  probably,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed  rather  to  medítate  than  to  practise  villany. 

“ Be  not  ahirmed,  madam,  I entreat,”  he  replied ; “ it  is  nothing: 
but ” 

<rWhat?  for  Ileaven's  sake,  Air.  Sinclair,  tell  me.” 

“ Ready,  your  honour,”  cried  a fellow — the  hideous  Dick,  per- 
haps, — whose  face  was  thrust  in  at  the  window. 

“ Let  down  the  steps,  then,”  cried  Sinclair,  and  he  jumped  out  of 
the  coach  immediately  afterwards.  Turning  to  Elizabeth,  she  per- 
ceived  that  the  villain  was  very  palé,  and  that  he  tremblecf. 

“ Permit  me  to  assist  you,  madam,”  he  said,  offering  bis  hand. 

“Where  would  you  take  me?”  she  exclaiined,  shrinking  from 
him.  Let  us  return  lióme.  There  is  some  mistake,  surely,”  hard- 
ly  knowing  what  she  said. 

Sinclair  now,  prompted,  she  believed,  by  the  fellow  from  beliind, 
seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  lifting,  or  rather  dragging  her  out  of  the 
coach,  thrust  her  into  a chair,  which  was  instantly  in  motion  through 
the  long  passage  leading  to  Robinson's. 

A middle-aged  woman  — Elizabeth  called  her  a lady,  — in  full 
dress,  met  her  at  the  entrance,  as  she  was  forced  out  of  the  chair, 
and  saluted  her  very  courteously. 

u We  are  delighted  to  see  you,  madam,”  said  the  wretch.  “ Why, 
Air.  Sinclair,  how  you  ’vc  flurricd  the  swect  lady  ! Pray,  permit  me 
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the  honour,  good  Miss  Wilfred,  of  attending  upon  you  upstairs. 
Mrs.  Brett  will  soon  be  here.  A project  of  madam's  own  contriv- 
ing,  I assure  you.  A pity  it  has  so  terrified  you.” 

“ A very  cruel  jest,”  cried  Elizabeth : <c  are  you  sure,  madam, 
Mrs.  Brett  will  shortly  be  here  ? ” 

fc  Upon  my  honour,  Miss  Wilfred,  she  will,”  said  Sinclair,  inter- 
posing. 

At  that  moment,  thc  face  of  the  hag  who  had  thwarted  Savage  in 
the  passage  was  projected  from  tlie  half-opened  door  of  the  lower 
room.  There  was  something  so  shocking  in  the  woman's  counte- 
nance,  although,  perhaps,  it  wore  at  the  time  what  was  intended  for 
a benignant  expression,  that  even  Elizabeth,  the  most  unsuspecting 
of  human  creatures,  felt  that  no  good  awaited  hcr  in  a house  of  which 
that  woman  was  an  oecupant,  or  at  which  she  was  a visitor. 

She  shrieked,  and  clung  to  the  “ lady  ” in  the  hoop,  who  endea- 
voured  at  consoling  her  with  her  “precious  lamb,”  and  “ sweet  crea- 
ture,”  and  who,  at  length,  began  to  fumble  for  her  salts. 

“ I can't  íind  'era,  not  I,”  she  said ; “ pray,  Mr.  Sinclair,  take  the 
dear  frightened  lady  upstairs.  We  have  everything  needful  there.” 

Sinclair  took  her  forcibly  in  his  arms,  and  being  a powerful  man, 
ran  upstairs  with  hcr  with  the  greatest  ease.  Two  grave  gentlemen 
— Lemery  and  Simms  — awaited  them  in  the  upper  room,  who, 
when  Sinclair  set  her  down,  received  her  with  very  low  bows. 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Rock,”  cried  Sinclair  to  the  woman  who  had  follow- 
ed  them  into  the  room,  4<  pour  out  a glass  of  wine  for  this  lady.  It 
will  revive  her,”  and  he  retired  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment 
to  confer  with  his  friends,  and,  perhaps,  to  summon  resol ution  to  go 
through  thc  coming  sccne  with  the  firmness  and  address  of  an  ac- 
complished  scoundrel. 

Mrs.  Rock,  with  a low  curtesy,  handed  her  a glass  of  wine. 

“I  will  not  toucli  it  — why  have  I been  brouglit  here  ?”  cried 
Elizabeth,  as  much  terrified  by  the  callous  smirks  of  Mrs.  Rock, 
with  the  glass  held  in  her  dainty  and  steadfast  fingers,  as  by  the  vio- 
lence  which  had  been  used  in  getting  her  into  the  room.  " Madam,” 
appcaling  to  the  woman,  with  pressed  palms  held  up  imploringly, 
“do  not  leave  me! — for  Heaven’s  sake — for  God’s  own  sake,  do  not 
leave  me.” 

“ No  more  I will,”  cried  thc  woman,  taking  her  round  the  waist 
caressingly,  “ no  harra  shall  come  to  you,  I warrant.  Now,  don't 
be  afraid,”  slapping  Elizabeth’s  hands  playfully,  “you  foolish  crea- 
ture,  you.  No  harm  is  intended  you.” 

Sinclair  now  advanced. 

“ Pray,  dear  Miss  Wilfred,  be  not  alarmed.  You  know  not  how 
it  distresses  me  to  see  you  in  this  condition.  Let  me  explain.  It  is 
time  this  mystery  should  be  cleared  up.  I have  loved  you  long, 
Miss  Wilfred.  I should  have  loved  you  hopelessly, — for  you  have 
been  very  cruel  to  me, — but  that  my  mind  suggestcd  to  me  a resort, 
to  which  I have,  I am  happy  to  say,  obtained  Mrs.  Brett's  concur- 
rence.  You  must  be  mine,  madam, — indissolubly  mine.  This  gen- 
tleman,  tlien,”  pointing  to  Lemery,  who  responded  by  an  incliua- 
tion  of  the  hcad,  “is  a clergyman  whom  I have  engaged  to  murry 
us,  — the  other  is  his  assistant.  I see  no  rcason  why  he  should  not 
proceed  with  the  ceremony  forthwith.”  lie  noddcd  his  hcad. 
“ Mrs.  Rock  ! ” 
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Elizabeth  heard  the  key  turn,  and  the  lock  shoot.  Mrs.  Rock 
liad  obeyed  the  directions  oí*  Sinclair.  She  screamed  loudly  as  he 
approached  to  hand  hcr  towards  the  “ clergyman/*  who  liad  drawn 
a book  from  under  his  cassock. 

“Madam/*  said  Sinclair,  “no  trifling.  Yon  cannot  be  heard. 
This  vehemcnce  only  injures  yourself.  Come,  madam,  be  ruled,” 
drawing  her  forward. 

" I will  never  marry  you /*  she  exclaimed  ; “ you  cannot  forcé  me. 
Gentlemen,”  calling  to  the  unmoved  and  motionless  impostors,  “ you 
cannot  make  yourselves  parties  to  this.  I will  never  marry  Mr. 
Sinclair.” 

Still  he  drew  hcr  onward. 

“ Madam/*  began  Lemery,  but  he  was  silenced  by  Mrs.  Rock, 
who  clapped  her  muid  o ver  his  open  mouth. 

“ You  are  too  rough  with  your  lady  that  is  to  be,”  she  said,  address- 
ing  Sinclair.  “ Pray,  sir,  don't  you  know  how  a lady  should  be 
treated  ? Dearest  love,  and  sweet  creature,  come ; lean  on  me : 
let  me  lead  you.  It  will  soon  be  over.  Lord  ! what  a fuss  you 
make  about  a trifle.  I remember  I was  just  the  same  when  I 
was  married.  Goodness  ! what  *s  that?  *' 

There  was  a noise  in  the  passage,  followed  by  a tremendous 
assuult  upon  the  door.  All  cyes  wcre  turned  in  that  direetion. 

When  Sinclair  heard  who  was  the  unexpected  and  hated  comer,  he 
swore  a terrific  oath.  " Savage  ! **  he  exclaimed,  “ curse  him  1 he 
shall  repent  Corning  hitlier."  His  sword  ílamcd  out.  Down  dropped 
Elizabeth  upon  her  knees. 

“ For  the  love  of  Ileaven,  put  away  your  sword.  O Sinclair  ! in 
mercy*s  ñame,  sparc ” 

She  fell  forward,  her  face  upon  the  floor. 

The  rest  has  been  told,  and  is  known. 

And  now  will  Richard  Savage  resume  in  his  own  person.  It  is 
an  after-thought,  and  a good  one,  that  he  had  written  the  whole  of 
his  story  in  the  tliird  person.  Curiosity  had  been  raised  delightfully 
to  know  whether  he  really  were  the  author.  He  wishes  he  liad 
thought  of  this  earlier.  The  wish  is  now  too  late.  It  must  serve  as 
it  stands— as  it  will  stand. 


LINES  FROM  MARTIAL  ON  A PORTRAIT. 


De  Imagini  M.  Antonii,  lib.  x.  v.  31. 

H.*:c  milii  quis  colitur  violis  pictura 
rosisque 

Quos  referat  vultusCeeditiane  rogns? 

Tnlis  ernt  Marcus,  mediis,  Antonius 
annis 

Primns ; in  lioc  juvenem  se  viilet 
csse  senex. 

Ais  utiham  mores  animamque  effin- 
gere  possit, 

Pulchrior  in  terris  milla  tabella 
foret. 


Whose  the  (loar  lace  that  in  this  por- 
trait  glows, 

Round  which  1 wreatli  the  violet  and 
rose ; 

You  usk  Cieditiunus  1 Such  was  he 

E*en  in  mid-manliood,  my  Marc  An- 
Antony ! 

Hcre  still  my  oíd  friend  looks  upon  his 
youth. 

Oh  ! could  the  limner’s  art  with  equal 
trutli 

Depict  his  sense  and  soul,  all  eartli 
believe 

Than  this  a lovelier  picturc  could  uot 
^ive.  M.  E.  Conan. 
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EUITED  AND  ILLU8TRATED  BY  ALFBED  CBOWQUILL. 


“ Is  tlmfc  tlie  law  ? ” — Merchant  of  Venice. 

u Je  ne  me  plains  pas  de  la  justice,  luí  rcspondis-je,  elle  est  tres  équitable : je 
voudrais  seulement  «pie  tous  sea  oíHciers  fussent  d'honnétes  gens.” — ( 7il  Blas» 

“ lie  sought  among  luwyers,  lint  onlycould  find 
Thut  Law  was  expensive,  and  Justice  was  blind.” — Song. 


BRIEF  TIIE  FIRST. 


flflü). 


GENEALOGIES — ALLEGOBICAL. 


USTICE  was  tlie  only  daughter 
of  Truth  and  Equity  : unfortu- 
nately,  «lie  was  born  blind. 

Sophistry,  being  a neighbour  of 
Truth ’s,  liad  frequent  opportuni- 
ties  of  seeing  the  little  darling, 
and,  although  he  would  sometimos 
amuse  himself  by  tlnvarting,  lie 
could  not  in  bis  heart  help  loving 
her.  Being  a smooth-tongued, 
smiling,  specious  oíd  soldier,  wlio 
had  studied  every  move  in  the 
field,  although  more  famous  for  a 
feint  or  a retreat  tlmn  a straight- 
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forward  stand-up  figbt,  lie  determiued,  if  possible,  to  promote  a 
match  between  Lis  son  Chicanery  and  bis  neighbour’s  daughter.  So- 
phistry  exerted  all  bis  eloquence  to  persuade  bis  son  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  bis  conduct ; for  Trutb,  indeed,  liad  once  or  twice  ex- 
pressed  her  fears  tliat  lier  neighbour  bad  a beavy  liand  with  bim  ; for 
at  an  early  age  be  was  addicted  to  the  juvenile  amuseinent  of  appro- 
priating  the  apples  groxvn  in  tbe  neighbouring  orcliards.  It  was  also 
generalíy  rumoured  that  be  bad  appeared  at  some  of  tbe  adjacent  fairs 
and  race-courses  as  an  itinerant  tbimble-rigger,  and  bad,  moreover, 
“ done  a few  ” by  liis  dexterity  at  tbe  cups  and  balls,  in  tbe  skirts  of 
tbe  highways  and  byeways.  But  tbe  world  is  so  given  to  fibbing,  that 
it  is  very  likely  tbey  attributed  more  criminality  to  tbe  active-minded 
and  adroit  stripling  tbun  was  merited  ; certain  it  is  that  be  invariably 
extricated  himself  from  tbe  angry  grip  of  detection,  as  readily  as  a slip- 
pery  wriggling  eel  from  tbe  fingers  of  tbe  fisli-fag. 

And  now  Sophistry  having,  like  a well-trained  pointer,  put  up  tbe 
game,  Chicanery  determiued  to  bring  it  down  and  bag  it.  He,  liow- 
ever,  candidly  confessed  that  he  entertained  a great  indifference  for 
Justice ; but,  as  she  was  blind,  be  could  bave  no  objection,  as  tbere 
was  no  doubt  that,  by  a man  of  bis  ability,  she  was  to  be  easily  led ; 
and  then  be  was  quite  sure  of  always  getting  on  tbe  blind  side  of  one 
who  was  " dark  ” on  both. 

Sophistry  played  bis  part  so  well,  that  unsuspecting  Trutb  was  soon 
completely  hoodwinked,  and  Chicanery  was  permitted  to  pay  bis  ad- 
dresses. 

Poor  Justice,  who  was  all  ears,  fell  a sacrifice  to  tlieir  lioneyed  and 
insidious  speecbes,  and  at  last  consented  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a 
man  sbe  bad  never  seen,  ñor  could  ever  liope  to  see. 

Never  was  tbere  a match  of  greater  disparity  : — a cork-scrcw  and  a 
rose  were  not  more  dissimilar. 

In  duc  course  of  time,  Sophistry  found  himself  a grandfather.  Jus- 
tice presented  her  lord  and  master  with  an  lieir. 

The  boy, — a most  promising  child, — was  named  Law  ! 

Among  the  (<  many  parts  ” lie  afterwards  played  on  the  world's  stage, 
was  one  not  celebrated  in  tbe  “ Seven  Ages”  of  tlic  Bard  of  Avon  ; for, 
to  tbe  dismay  of  all  honest  people,  be  <c  played  tbe  Devil ! ” 

Sophistry  and  Chicanery,  of  course,  naturally  assisted  tbe  delectable 
imp  in  bis  progress.  As  for  Trutb,  she  was  too  old-fasbioncd  a body 
for  them  to  pay  any  respect  to  her ; and,  wlien  Equity  attempted  to 
interpose,  tbey  actually  laughed  in  tbe  oíd  fellow's  face.  Justice  was 
openly  abused  by  botli ; and,  consequently,  Law,  at  a very  early  age, 
learned  to  trcat  bis  cxcellent  mother  with  contempt ! 


BRIEF  THE  SECOND. 

Babies  in  tbe  nursery  are  threatened  with  Bogey  ! Wbat  Bogey  is 
to  tender  infancy,  Law  is  to  riper  manbood ! 
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BRIEF  THE  THIRl). 

The  leges  non  scripUe  (or  common  law)  are  tolerably  rational,  and 
possess  a large  portion  of  common  sense  ; but  the  leges  scriptce  (or  sta- 
tute  law),  althongh  full  of  those  “good  intentions,”  which  are  said  to 
form  the  most  approved  pavement  upon  which  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
delight  to  promenade  in  the  regions  below,  are  very  contradictory  and 
clashing,  and  dovetail  so  clnmsily,  that  there  are  many  chinks  and 
loopholes  through  which  roguery  contrives  to  slip  as  adroitly  as  a 
hunted  rat  down  a gulley-liole,  at  the  precise  moment,  when  you  ima- 


“ Is  Mrs.  Justicc  at  horac 

“ No ; iny  ñame  ’s  Law.  1 can  do  your  business.” 

gine  you  have  him  fast  by  the  tail,  and  have  fixed  his  flint,”  as  the 
Americans  say,  to  a dead  certainty. 

The  právistons  of  acts  of  Parliament  sometiines  appear  to  be  intro- 
dticed  for  the  solé  benetit  of  the  lawyers  who  feed  upon  them  ; and,  in 
trutli,  there  are  inany  which,  from  their  blundering  confusión  might, 
not  inaptly,  be  termed  Iris/i  provisions . 

The  leges  se  ripia i,  too,  are  couched  in  sucli  unintelligible  j argón, 
that  tliey  puzzle  the  lawyers  themselves ; quibbles  and  quirks  conse- 
quently  arise,  and  their  dienta  suiler. 

Those  by  whom  these  Anglo-Norman  riddles  are  indited  certainly 
deserve  to  be  themselves  indicled  for  a conspiracy  against  common 
sense. 
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BKIEF  THE  FOURTH. 

AN  OLD  BAIliEY  DEFENCE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — We  liavo  licard  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution.  I would  not  for  the  world  atteiript  to  throw 


A Witncss  to  prove  Ali(c)bi. 

a slmde  of  stispicion  upon  the  testimony  given.  They  are,  doubtless, 
all  honourable  men,  and  llave  a firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  they 
liave  stated  ; but  I will  prove  to  you,  indubitably  prove,  that  they  nmy 
not  only  be  mistaken,  but  that  they  are  ! Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  tliis 
occurrence  took  place  on  a windy  day ; the  wiud  blew  from  the  North- 
east. Now,  we  all  know  from  cxperience  the  eífeets  of  a Nortli-east 
wind, — the  bitter  enemy  of  asthma  and  rheumatism,  and  the  unfailing 
friend  of  apotlieearies  and  lozenge-makers.  The  wind  was  North-east ; 
now,  assuming  that  the  respectablc  witnesses  were  not  affected  by 
shortness  of  breath  or  rheumatic  twinges,  still  I am  sure  that  the  la- 
chrymal  glands  were  excited,  that  the  visual  organs  were  rendered 
defective  in  their  perception,  and  that  what  they  did  see  was  magnified 
through  the  médium  of  their  involuntary  tears! 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  1 trust  that  these  philosophieal  rcasons  will 
not  be  blown  upon  as  windy  arguments  ; they  have  more  to  do  with 
the  case  of  my  unfortunate  client  than  you  imagine.  The  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is  accused  of  stealing  a hat,  alias  a beaver,  alias  a tile  ; now,  I 
mean  to  prove  that  the  wind  was  primá  facía  the  offender,  and,  even 
in  your  severest  judgment,  must  be  accounted  a particeps  criminis . 

The  prosecutor  swears  that  my  client  snatched  up  liis  hat,  and  took 
it  off ; now  the  witnesses  liave  proved  the  error  of  this  statement. 
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swearing  tliat  tlie  wind  took  ít  off,  and  my  client  picked  it  up.  Tliis 
is  very  material. 

It  is  true  he  ran  avvay  with  it;  for  he  was  liatless  himself,  and  pro- 
bably  took  it  for  one  of  those  windfalls  whicli  Fortune  sometimes  so 
opportunely  throws  in  the  way  of  poor  mortals. 

The  wiml  liad  affected  his  eves  as  well  as  the  witnesses*,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  bald  liead  of  the  proprietor  of  the  beaver,  (who  had 
becn  so  uneeremoniously  untiled,)  among  the  pedestrians  of  a crowded 
Street ; and  tliis  is  the  most  charitable  construction  we  can  place  upon 
his  actions.  lie  placed  the  hat  upon  his  head, — a verv  lit  place,  vou 
will  allow,  and  it  fitted  him  exactly*  He  ran  away,  it  is  true ; for  the 
outcry  was  so  great  that  he  was  alarmed.  He  dodged  in  and  out  a 
stand  of  coaches,  galloped  down  the  Street,  panted  through  courts  and 


A chance  for  the  Flcct. 


lañes,  and  at  last  bolted  down  a blind  alley,  where  he  was  captured  by 
his  pursuers,  who,  like  cunning  beuver-liunters,  followed  liim  with 
shouts  and  langhter.  Why,  the  sport  was  worth  the  price  of  the  best 
Ferrin  or  Fraiik  ever  nianufactured ! 

They  all  swear  that  they  found  the  property  of  the  prosecutor  upon 
my  client,  but  that  it  was  uiinus  the  crown.  Now,  gentleuieu  of  the 
Jury,  I appeal  to  your  good  sense.  My  client  is  indicted  for  stealing  a 
lint,  and  it  is  positively  sworn  that  they  found  the  said  liat  upon  the 
prisoner.  I deny  it — I deny  it  upon  their  own  evidence.  A crown 
witliout  a hat  is  a very  tangible  and  useful  thing,  as  we  all  know ; but 
a hat  without  a crown  is  a nonentity,  — a useless  thing,  — in  fact,  no 
hat  at  all.  Deprive  a king  of  his  crown,  and  he  is  no  longer  a king ; 
— deduct  a crown  from  a sovereign,  and  the  sovereign  is  transformed 
into  fifteen  shillings  ; — take  the  crown  from  an  arch,  and  it  falls  to  the 
ground, — and  so,  gentlemen  of  the  J ury,  must  tliis  cliarge  against  my 
client.  There  is  an  insnrmountable  flaw  in  the  indietment.,  the  benefit 
of  which  I trust  you  will  give  to  my  unfortunate  client. 
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ERTEF  THE  FIFTH. 

Barristers  are  tlie  tongues  of  tlie  Law ,*  the  briefs  supplied  by  the 
lawyers  are  the  sticks  placed  in  tlieir  hands,  wherewith  to  beat  their 
opponents  in  the  contest. 

How  dcliglitful  tu  witness  tlie  feats  of  tbcse  intellectual  gladiators  ! 
How  boldly,  and  witli  what  a startling  eftect,  they  strike  the  table 
with  tlieir  brief,  or  their  clenched  fist,  puiictuating  their  words  witli 
punches ! With  wlíat  a menacing  look  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
turas  towards  the  counsel  for  the  defendant ! — with  what  a bitter  and 
sarcastic  manner  he  utters,  “ My  learned  friend,  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  would  fain  persuade  you’that,  &c.  & c. ; but  I am  confident  your 
good  sense  and  moral  feeling,  and  the  justness  of  my  cause,  will  out- 
weigh  the  elegant  tropes  and  figures  of  my  learned  friend,”  &c. 

Tlien,  having  concluded  his  address  to  the  intelligent  twelve  men  in 
the  box,  the  opposing  counsel  rises,  and  calmly  kicks  down  all  the  spe- 
cious  arguments  of  his  antngonist,  rubs  out  all  his  effective  touches, 
and  puts  in  his  own ; and,  the  Jury  being  convinced,  a verdict  is  given 
accordingly. 


To  a spectator,  a “ hostile  message  ” would  appear  inevitable,  from 
the  savage  manner  in  which  one  gentleman  sometimes  attacks  the 
other  during  the  trial.  No  sucli  thing  : they  are  intimate  friends,  and 
probably  diñe  together  at  the  same  tavern,  and  crack  their  bottle,  their 
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nuts,  and  thcir  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  two  fools  who  retained 
tliem. 

They  are  merely  accomplislied  actors  ; and,  as  for  any  feeling  after 
the  performance,  one  might  as  well  expect  to  see  the  assassin  and  his 
intended  victim,  or  the  usurping  Duke  and  his  oppressed  nephew  in  a 
favourite  melodrama  avoiding  each  other  in  the  green-room  ; whereas 
they  are  amicably  hob  and  nobbing  it  over  a cool  and  refreshing  tauk- 
ard  of  heavy/'or  a glass  of  “ cola  without,”  after  tlieir  “ territic  com- 
bat  ” in  the  second  act. 


To  the  simple  and  uninitiated  many  of  the  legal  terms  would  in- 
duce them  to  believe  that  law  was  an  amiable  and  affectionate  oíd 
gentleman,  with  a spice  of  gallantry  in  his  composition.  They  liear  of 
his  “ instructions  to  sue”  and  Dr.  Gregory’s  advice  to  his  daugliters 
naturally  occurs  to  their  in  nocen  t minds. 

When  an  (e  attachment " is  mentioned,  or  a “ declaration,”  they 
smile,  and  suspect  the  oíd  gentleman  is  smitten  ; an  “ agreement ” 
and  “ surrender  *'  they  regard  as  the  natural  consequences ; and 
“ bonds  of  fidelity.”  they  suppose  are  mcant  to  express  what,  in  the 
language  of  the  Morning  Post,  are  poetically  termed  the  “ Bonds  of 
Hymen.” 

En  viable  ignorance ! inay  thiue  eyes  ncver  be  couched  by  a 
“ lawyer’s  letter,”  which,  in  thy  happy  State  of  observation,  tliou 
knowest  not  to  distinguish  from  a c<  letter  of  attorney.” 


Tlicre  is  a cliosen  few  in  the  profession  who  are  not  only  very  libe- 
rally  paid,  but  mnch  respected  by  their  clients, — the  said  clients  being 
of  that  unfortunate  class  who  are  technically  termed  “ eracksmen, 
mace-coves,”  &c.  who  indulge  their  peculiar  propensities  in  house- 
breaking,  slioplifting,  and,  now  and  then,  do  a little  business  in  the 
<ftragic  íine,”  such  as  cutting,  and  maiming,  and  forgerj*, tc  smashing/* 
and,  very  rarely,  a little  homicide.  They  are  excellent  customers — al- 
ways  paying  before-hand.  Tliere  are  otliers,  again,  who  entertain 
such  a hearty  contcmpt  for  the  law,  that  they  generally  contrive  to 
evade  it  by  compromising  any  unpleasant  afluir,  taking  especial  care, 
however,  not  to  lay  tkemselves  open  to  an  indietment  for  a conspiracy, 
or  for  compounding  a felony.  For  example,  a jeweller's  shop  is  strip- 
ped  by  the  hand  of  some  adept  in  the  art  of  “ conveyancing/*  Of 
course,  there  arises  a liue-and-  **  ' ’ 


legal  odviser,  and  cautiously  bints  to  him  that,  for  a certain  considera- 
tion,  he  tliinks  he  could  promise  the  restoration  of  the  u missing”  pro- 
perty. 

The  professional  immediately  seeks  the  suflerer,  and,  “ under  the 
rose,”  informs  him  that  he  has  an  intimation  from  an  anonymous  quar- 
ter,  that,  for  a sum  (probably  naming  double  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  party  in  possession,)  the  property  shall  be  restored. 

“ lt  is  certainly  an  exorbitant  demand,  a cruel  sacrifice  ; but,  if  not 
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went  before.  The  gentleman 
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acceded  to,  tlie  articles  will  inost  probably  be  brokcn  up,  and  sold  for 
their  weight,"  &c« 

The  loser  flounders  about  irresolutely  for  awhile,  but  the  legal  gen- 
tleman  feels  he  has  liooked  liis  fish,  and  lie  plays  with  hiin  (as  a Wal- 
tonian  would  with  a jack,)  till  exhausted,  and  then  skilfully  lands 
him  I 

There  are  few  sucli  meu,  and  yet,  liow  heartily  are  tlicy  despised 
for  the  friendly  facilities  they  offer. 

How  ungrateful  is  man  ! 


B1UEF  T11E  É1GHTH. 

Notwithstanding  the  sneers  and  innuendoes  of  the  press,  we  are  of 
opinión  that  there  is  much  more  real  justice  dispensed  by  the  summary 
decisión»  of  the  magistrates  at  the  police-ofiices,  than  in  the  higher 
courts  of  law  or  equity.  The  charges  are  generally  of  a petty  descrip- 
tion,  althougli  sometimes  peculiarly  iuteresting,  and  frequently  hu- 
morous.  We  extract  the  following  from  onr  note-book  : 

Mrs.  Selina  Bross,  a widow,  who  let  lodgings  to  single  gentlemenin 
the  salubrious  vicinity  of  Somers*  Town,  appeared  before  the  sitting 
magistrate  to  prefer  a charge  against  Mr.  Horatio  Stanley,  an  inmate 
of  her  establishment,  for  that  he,  in  a State  of  intoxication,  had  created 
a disturbance,  or,  as  she  elegantly  plirased  it,  “ kicked  up  a row,”  to 
the  great  alarm  and  annoyance  of  all  the  “ respectabler " inhabitants  of 
the  “rents  and,  moreover,  liad  threatened  to  €t  spilllicate  99  her  when 
she  attempted  to  remonstrate  witli  him  lipón  the  <e  indullicatcness”  of 
his  conduct,  and  had  “ shook  liis  clinch’d  fist  in  her  face,  and  made  use 
on  the  most  horridest  epifats  t\>rds  her/' 

Now,  the  complainant  was  a tall,  stout,  ilorid  woman  of  forty,  or 
“ thereabouts/'  bold  as  an  Amazon,  and  certainly  appeared  not  likely 
to  feel  the  loss  of  her  <c  natural  protector wliilc  Mr.  Horatio  Stanley 
was  a delicatc  youth,  with  an  expressive  conntenance,  his  face  shorñ 
of  beard  and  whiskers,  and  supported  by  a ratlier  decay ed  stock.  His 
dress,  of  seedy  black,  appeared  like  a suit  that  had  not  prospered ! 

He  held  a shocking  bad  hat  in  his  left.  hand,  which  was  encased  in 
a black  kid-glove,  appearing,  from  various  fractures  therein,  very  like 
network.  It  was,  indced,  a matchless  glove,  for  it  had  not  its  fellow ; 
by  reason  whereof  the  defendant,  had  thrust  his  dexter  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  buttoned-up  coat. 

íf  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  wliat  llave  you  to  say  to  tliis  charge  ? 99  demand- 
ed  the  mngistrate. 

“That,  like  all  the  charges  of  my  lundlady,  it  is  exorbitant  and  ex- 
aggerated,”  replied  the  delinquent.  “ That  I might  liave  been  a little 
elevated,  is  probable ; but  that  I was  low,  or  vulgar,  I deny.  I am 
naturally  of  too  poctical  a temperament  to  descend  to  the  language  of 
Hillingsgate.  All  tliis  rancour,  your  worsliip,  arises  from  a spirit  of 
revenge,  engendered  by  disappointment.  I acknowledge  I owe  her 
six  weeks*  rent. 

i 'Tis  truc,  ’tis  pity,  and  j)ity  ’tis  ’tis  truc 

but — 

c Tliis  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending.’ 

The  greedy  character  of  tlicse  lodging-liouse  keepers  is  notorious* 
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‘ Put  moncy  in  thy  purse/ 

and  you  shall  win  of  them  a most  favourable  report ; but,  when  yon 
are  by  stress  uf  eireumstaiices  rendered  peunyless,  this  report  is 
straightway  cbanged  to  a formidable  discharge  and  volley  of  abuse. 
But  this  is  not  all ; this  lady  is  not  one  of  tliose  who  “never  told  their 
love/' — no,  your  worsliip,  slie  has  made  ad vanees  to  me,  wliich ” 

“ Whicli  you  have  not  repaid  ? '*  said  the  magistrate. 

“ Not  in  the  coin  she  wished,  your  worship/'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley ; 
“ for  I honestly  c.onfessed  to  her  that  when  I eommitted  matrimony,  it 
would  not  be  with  u second-hand  wife." 

“A  second-hand  wife?  said  his  worship. 

“ Yes,  a widow,”  replied  the  defendant ; “ and  my  rejéction  lias 
acted  like  reiinet  on  the  milk  of  her  human  kindness,  and  eurdled  it 
for  ever  ! — and  lo  i she  who  was  late  so  f sweet  upon  me/  is  now  all 
gall  and  bitterness.  I pity  her ; but, 

( The  coursc  of  true  love  never  did  run  smootli.’ 

“ Pray,  Mr.  Horatio  Stanley/'  interrupted  the  magistrate,  “ whut 
are  yon  ? M 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  of  the  theatrical  profession, — my  line  is 
the  highest  walk  of  tragedy,  althongh  I sometimes  undertake  the 
walking-gentleman  in  genteel  comedy." 

“ At  what  theatre  are  you  at  present  engoged 

“ At  the  Boyal  Slum,  Camden  Town,  where  overflowing  houses  are 
nightly  entertained,  at  the  smali  charge  of  threepence  1 ” 

“ Indeed  1 ” cried  the  astonished  magistrate.  “ And  are  you  aware, 
sir,  that  you  are  liable  to  be  taken  up  as  a vagahond,  for  performing  at 
an  unlicensed  establishment  of  that  kind.  These  places  are  most  dan- 
gerous  in  their  moral  tendeney." 

“ Immoral ! ’*  exclaimed  Mr.  Stanley.  c<  I do  assure  your  worship 
our  worthy  manager  is  the  most  exemplary  of  men ; he  never  allows  an 
oath  to  he  uttered  on  the  hoards,  even  by  a common  cut-tliroat ; and, 
as  for  the  audience,  they  are  picked  — yes,  picked.  lie  stands  at  the 
door  liimself  to  take  the  money ; and,  if  any  one,  even  with  an  im- 
moral or  suspicious  look,  presents  hersclf,  his  notions  of  propriety  over- 
eóme the  natural  desire  of  gain,  and  he  nobly  refuses  the  eoppers ! 
Without  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  couiparison,  I do  assure  you 
tliere  is  not  a theatre  in  the  great  metrópolis  conducted  so  admirably 
both  before  and  hehind  the  curtain  as  the  Boyal  Slum.  Why  a young 
lady,  fresli  froui  boarding-school,  might  come  there  alone,  and  leurn 
something.,’ 

Very  likely/’ said  the  magistrate,  drily  ; “but,  to  the  charge: 
perhaps  Mrs.  Bross  will  be  induced  to  withdraw  it,  if  you  will  pay 
her  denmnd  ; or,  if  she  persists,  I must  fine  or  commit  you,  in  default 
of  paymént." 

This  declaration  of  his  worship's  had  a visible  efifect  upon  tlie  ner- 
vous  system  of  the  actor ; and,  casting  up  his  eyes  to  the  dingy  ceil- 
ing  of  tlie  court,  with  a profound  sigh,  and  then  looking  imploringly  at 
his  landlady,  he  adroitly  cbanged  his  bi\ttery. 

“ Willingly  would  í disburse/'  replied  the  hero  of  the  sock  and 
buskin  ; “ but  my  will  is  greater  than  my  power. 

‘ Who  stcals  my  purse  stculs  trash/ 
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Next  wéek,  however,  I take  a c ticket-niglit/  when  I trust  my  nu- 
merous  friends,  and  tlie  public,  will  enable  me  to  pay  off  at  least  a por- 
tion  of  the  clebt  I owe — tliat  is,  as  far  as  money  can  dü  it ; for,  I must 
confesa,  I am  under  obligations  tu  tliis  lady  that  I never  can  repay. 
Sha  has  till  now  bcen  cvcr  so  kind  and  indulgent  that  she  has  spoiled 
me.” 

Tliis  address  evidently  liad  a mollifying  effect  on  the  irate  Mrs. 
Bross;  and,  after  a little  more  discussion,  she  not  only  promised  to 
overlook  wliat  liad  taken  place,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  weekly  dues, 
but  actually  paid  the  fees  out  of  her  own  pocket,  and  walked  away 
with  the  " gay  Lotliario  who,  delighted  at  his  enfranchisement,  ap- 
propriately  liummed  as  he  strode  through  the  passage  of  the  court, 

“ Locks,  holts,  and  bars,  all  fly  asunder.” 


From  tlicir  appcunince — likcly  to  gct  tross(t)cd. 


BRIEF  THE  NINTII. 

Law — is  like  a fire ; and,  those  who  meddle  with  it,  may  chance  to 
“ buril  thcir  fingers.” 

Law — is  like  a pocket  with  alióle  in  it ; and  those  who  therein 
risk  tlieir  money  are  very  like  to  lose  it. 

Law — is,  like  a lancet,  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant; 
donbtful  even  in  the  hands  of  an  adept. 

Law — is  like  a sievc,  you  may  see  through  it ; but  you  will  be  con- 
siderably  reduced  before  you  can  get  through  it. 

Law — is  to  the  litigant  wliat  the  poulterer  is  to  the  goose ; it 
plucks  aml  it  draws  him ; but  here  the  simile  ends,  for  the  litigant, 
unlike  the  goose,  never  gets  trust,  although  he  may  be  both  roasled 
and  dished . 

Law — is  like  nn  ignisfatuus , or  Jack  o*  Lantern  ; those  who  follow 
the  delnsive  guide  too  often  íind  themselves  inextricably  involved  in  a 
bog  or  a quagmire. 

Law  — is,  like  prussic  acid,  a dangerous  remedy,  and  the  smallest 
dose  is  getierally  sutficient. 

Law  — is  like  justicc,  even  as  copper  gilt  is  like  gold,  and  the  com- 
parativo worth  of  the  two  is  about  the  same. 
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La w — is,  like  an  eel-trap,  very  easy  to  get  vilo,  but  very  diílicult  to 
get  out  of. 

Law — is  like  a razor,  wbicli  requires  a “ strong  back/'  keenness,  and 
an  excellent  temper. 

N.B.  Many  of  tho.se  who  get  once  “shaved  witb  ease  and  expedí- 
tion,”  seldom  risk  a second  operation. 

Law — is  like  a fliglit  of  rockets  : tliere  is  a great  expense  of  “ pow- 
der  the  cases  are  usually  well  íf  got  up  ;*  the  reporls  are  excellent ; 
but,  after  all,  the  sticks  (</.  d.  the  clients,)  are  sure  to  come  to  the 
ground. 

Law  — is,  like  a window  of  stained  glass,  giving  its  own  peculiar 
tint  and  hue  to  the  bright  rays  of  truth  whicli  shine  through  it. 


All  very  well  ; but,  wait  till  he  sends  in  bis  bilí. 


A S partan  Matron,  meeting  liar  Son  Jhjing  from  the  field  of  battle , after 
reproaching  him  wit/i  Iris  catear  dice,  slubs  him  lo  the  hearl. 

“ Hast  tliou  then  dared  to  uuit  the  glorious  strife, 

And  save  by  slmmeful  fliglit  thy  worthléés  life  ? 

Sjmrta  henccforth  disowns  thee,  and  thy  ñame 
Will  never  be  remembered  but  witb  shame. 

Could  I,  thy  mother,  liear  to  see  that  son 
So  fondíy,  truly  loved,  my  only  one, 

Brandad  wñtli  such  a stain  ? by  bravo  men  scomed, 

In  life  unhonoured,  and  in  death  unmoumed  l 
No.  I mysclf  thus  strike  the  fatal  blow  ; 

A mother’s  hand  tlms  lays  the  recreant  low. 

Degencrate  offspring,  henee  ! speed  to  the  dcad, 

And  bidé  in  EreMls’  dark  realms  thy  head. 
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Tu  a faire  seyson  whan  softe  was  the  sonne. 

Y shop  into  shrobbes. 

Píeiis’  Ploughman , p.  5. 

The  seson  pricketh  every  gentil  herte, 

And  waketli  him  out  of  his  «lepe  to  sterte, 

And  saytl),  14  Arise,  and  do  thin  obser vanee. ” 

CiiAUCEit.  The  Kmght's  Tale , v.  10-10. 

JJayleaues  betweene. 

And  primroses  greene, 

Embcllisli  tlie  sweet  violet. 

Spekseji's  Shepherd's  Calendar.  ApriL 

No  portion  of  the  year,  with  all  its  peculiar  pleasures,  enjoy- 
ments,  and  advantages,  exeveises  a more  powerful  influence  over  the 
mind,  than  that  gentle  reign  which  succeeds  to  the  abdication  of 
tyrant  winter,  — when  Spring,  aroused  as  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
first  looles  around,  üke  the  wood-dove,  perched  on  high,  upon  the 
swollen  buds  which  are  bursting  into  existence,  and,  spreading 
her  many-hued  wings,  takes  her  joyful  flight  over  the  smiling  land ; 
calling  upon  leaf,  and  flower,  and  blossom  to  come  forth,  and  expand 
their  beauty,  and  difFuse  tlieir  frag ranee,  and  oíler  their  heartfelt 
tribute  in  augmentation  of  the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  crown- 
ing  her  fair  brow  with  chaplets,  amid  the  sliouts  of  joyousness,  the 
bursts  of  exhilaration,  and  those  many  concomitan ts  which  are  cm- 
braced  in  the  attractions  of  beauty,  and  grace,  and  loveliness. 

Summer,  rich  in  the  full  perfection  of  beauty,  may  unroll  her 
countless  treasures, — her  profusión  of  flowérs,  in  all  their  varied  and 
gorgeous  attire.  Autumn  may  display  the  riches  of  the  earth  in  all 
their  full  and  luxuriant  maturity,  with  fields  of  ripe  and  waving 
corn,  and  orchards  reeling  with  the  store  of  ripened  fruit,  in  their 
varied  hues  of  richness  and  splendour  ; bringing  gladness  to  the 
heart  of  the  cultivator,  and  pleasure  to  the  eyc  of  the  beholder. 

But,  after  the  prevalence  of  the  winter  months,  dark,  threatening, 
and  tempestuous,  binding  the  once  harmonious  streams  in  mute  icy 
chaius,  and  choking  up  lañe,  and  gate,  and  stile,  with  aecumtilating 
drifls  of  snow,  when  even  the  many  enjoyments  of  the  fire-side  llave 
become  tedious,  if  not  palling,  from  their  very  sameness,  the  mind 

is  eager  to  particípate  in  the  countless  p lea  su  res  of  Spring, 

the  season  of  youthful  beauty  and  smiling  hope,  of  joy  and  gladness 
to  every  creature,  from  the  lark  with  its  blithe  carol  singing  at 
lieaven’s  gate,  to  the  countless  songs  heard  in  the  depth  of  the 
woods,  amid  the  bright  green  foliage  which  prevails  around,  as  the 
earth  puts  on  its  ncw  ancl  more  gorgeous  robe  of  beauty,  inviting  the 
foot  of  the  pedestrian  to  leave  the  toils  of  the  crowdecl  eity,  and  the 
mind  to  seek  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment  amid  the  sights,  and 
sounds,  and  fragrance,  and  splendour  of  the  country. 

'Ehrice  happy  is  the  heart  of  the  poor  invalid,  who  is  now  enabled, 
for  the  first  time,  to  leave  the  room  of  sickness,  and  to  wander 
forth  among  the beauties  which,  at  this  delightful  season,  abound  on 
every  hand.  By  him  the  return  of  the  jocund  days  of  spring  is 
greeted  with  the  rapture  of  the  entliusiast.  Every  sound,  and  every 
sight,  varied,  yet  perfectly  harmonious,  possess  additional  charms 
for  him.  On  every  breeze  which  passes  by  he  meets  the  spirit  of 
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Health,  who,  to  him,  has  long  been  an  utter  stranger,  and,  therefore, 
doubly  welcome. 

13 ut,  not  to  the  invalid  alone  does  the  return  of  Spring  bring 
with  it  th ose  matchless  charros  and  enjoyments  which  are  peculiar 
to  tliis  delightful  season.  The  banqnet  is  spread  for  the  participa- 
tion  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.  As  the  rain  descends  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust,  so  all  the  changes  and  operations  of  na- 
ture  are  distinguished  by  the  character  of  universality  ; and  the  same 
impulse,  however  unseen  and  unnoticed,  pervades  everything,  from 
the  humblest  blade  of  grass,  and  the  tiniest  flower,  dwelling  in  the 
most  obscure  “ hernes/'  to  the  tall  and  majestic  pine,  which  over- 
looks  the  land.  The  matchless  volume  of  Spring  is  laid  open  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  read ; and  those  minds  and  hearts  are  happily 
framed  and  disposed  which,  poring  over  the  inexhaustible  contents, 
can  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf,  and  find  upon  every  page  the  mcans 
of  the  purest  gratification ; for  the  correct  study  of  the  volume  of 
Nature  has  a direct  tendency  to  expand  the  mind,  to  improve  the 
heart,  to  purify  the  affections,  and  to  increase  the  sum  of  earthly  con- 
tentment.  The  stores  of  Nature  are,  besides,  inexhaustible  ; and  his 
must  be  a long  life  which,  even  thus  daily  euiployed,  can  trace  all  the 
mysterious,  and  silente  and  marvellous  operations  which  are  going 
on  around,  beneath,  and  above  him, — operations  which,  however  in- 
distinetly  seen,  are  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  tlicy  were  de- 
signed. 

Let  us,  then,  g o forth  into  the  country ; and  leave  far,  far  behind 
the  crowded  and  smoky  city,  its  commerce,  its  trade,  its*  manufac- 
ture,— the  desk,  the  ledger,  the  counter,  the  exchange,  the  warehouse, 
the  mili,  the  workshop,  the  manufactory ; and  breathe  the  breath  of 
purity  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  mark  the  many  objects  that 
are  presented  around.  Let  us  forsake  the  public  highway,  with  its 
noise,  and  dust,  and  confusión ; and  pass  over  the  ancicnt  stile,  — 
along  the  quiet  field  foot-path,  whose  peace  and  stillness  are  only 
broken  by  the  song  of  the  brook,  or  the  gentler  music  of  the  rill,  — 
along  the  quiet  hedge-row  of  oíd  thorns,  — by  the  margin  of  the 
young  plantations,  — over  the  stepping-stones  of  the  stream,  whose 
history  none  can  tell, — through  the  ancicnt  clump  of  firs  near  the 
oíd  deer-park  wall, — by  the  lodge  of  the  keeper, — up  the  oíd  avenue 
of  chesnuts,  — through  the  depths  of  the  wood, — to  the  liigli  and 
commanding  rocky  cliff,  -which  overlooks  the  deep  valley  beneath, 
with  its  river-stream,  green  meadows,  and  oíd  pastures  dotted  with 
yew-trees,  and  those  many  objects  embraced  in  distant  villages  and 
hamlets,  with  their  oíd  church-towers  and  spires,  homesteads,  lialls, 
parsonages,  and  scattered  dwellings.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  the  air 
serene.  One  universal  freshness  pervades  everything  around,  — 
the  flush  of  smiling  youth,  and  the  promise  of  perfect  beauty.  All 
objects,  anímate  or  inanimate,  partake  of  the  impulse  of  the  season. 

Whilst  all  the  children  of  the  air  are  active,  cheerful,  and  harmo- 
nious,  in  their  several  avocations,  according  to  their  peculiar  in- 
stinets  and  habits ; numerous  plants,  in  the  more  sheltered  situa- 
tions,  llave  not  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  hour.  The  eye 
of  the  attentive  observer,  even  at  the  commencement  of  Spring,  may 
trace  along  the  numerous  hedge-rows,  through  the  tangled  woods 
and  copses,  and  over  the  warm  meadows,  now  deserted  by  the 
íieldfares,  the  starlings,  and  the  redwings,  the  forcrunners  of  the 
beautiful  train  of  Flora.  Amongst  these  may  be  observed,  the 
daphne  mezereum  (common  mezereon),  anemone  nemorosa  (wood 
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anemone),  mercurialis  perennis  (perennial  mercury),  prímula  vul- 
garis  (common  primrose),  stellaria  inedia  (common  chickweed), 
bellis  perennis  (common  daisy),  leontodón  taraxacum  (dandelion), 
tussilago  farfara  (coltsfoot),  lamium  pnrpureum  (red  dead  nettle), 
crocus  vernus  (spring  crocus),  lamium  álbum  (white  dead  nettle), 
galanthus  nivalis  (snowdrop),  primula  veris  (cowslip),  scilla  bifolia 
(two-leaved  squill),  narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  (common  daífodil), 
taxus  baccata  (common  yew),  corylus  avellana  (common  hazel-nut), 
daplme  laureola  (spurge  laurel),  glechóma  bederacea  (ground  ivy), 
ornitliogalum  luteum  (y ello w star  of  Jlethlehem,)  and,  though  last 
not  least,  viola  odorata  (sweet  violet)  — tliat  beautiful  deep-blue 
flower,  which  lives  and  dies  in  its  panoply  of  delieious  fragrance. 

A group  of  happy  children,  all  health  and  joyousness,  employed 
in  the  deíightful  searcli  of  this  favourite,  yet  coy,  little  flower,  pre- 
sents  a no  less  deíightful  picture.  The  innocence,  the  activity,  the 
exuberant  spirit  of  childhood  are  then  fully  exemplified  and  brouglit 
into  the  fullest  exercise,  — a picture  as  puré  and  as  innocent  as  the 
life  of  the  flower  itself,  which  seeins  to  have  caught  the  very  hue  of 
heaven.  IIow  exhilarating  the  wild,  the  ecstatic  shout,  when  a bed, 
containing  a crowded  host  of  the  long-sought  treasures,  is  happily 
found,  on  so  me  sunny  slope,  wherc  the  breeze  is  stealing  and  giving 
odours ! Ilow  deíightful  to  mark  the  sparkling  glance  of  the  eye, 
and  to  hear  the  wild  shout  of  delight,  as  each  stem  is  eagerly,  yet 
eautiously  plucked!  IIow  redolent  of  health,  and  joy,  and  ecstasy, 
and  innocence  is  the  whole  scene ! 

As  fondly  bend  the  willows  to  hush  the  bubble  of  the  wau- 
dering  brook,  rushing  over  the  enamelled  stones,  — as  gracefully 
wave  the  tall  poplars,  in  loyal  recognition  of  the  majesty  of  the 
breeze,  — as  raounts  on  high  the  wood-dove,  like  a bright  spirit 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  its  mortal  coil, — as  the  sun-beams  come 
flowing  tip  the  long  avenue  of  elms,  whosc  giant  arms  seem  to  be 
reached  out.  for  closer  fellowship  and  communion, — as  rush  onwards 
the  aflrighted  rabbitand  the  timid  haré, — as  the  partridges  are  calling 
along  the  adjacent  wheat-lands,  and  the  pheasantsare  sunningthem- 
selves  on  the  sloping  bank, — as  the  sober  melody  of  the  village- 
chime  floats  protectingly  over  the  whole  scene,  all  objects,  anímate 
or  i nan  i mate,  and  cvery  sight  and  every  sound  contribute  to  in- 
crease the  season’s  melodious  ílood  of  joyousness  and  hilarity; — be- 
hold  ! who  is  she  that  comes  bounding,  like  a roe,  over  the  ancient 
wood-stile,  that  lcads  from  the  heart  of  the  sylvan  temple,  witli  a 
step,  indeed,  so  light  and  elastic  as  almost  to  seem  to  spurn  the 
earth  on  which  she  treads,  singing  the  song  of  joy  and  of  innocence  ? 
ít  is  the  Village  Gikl  returning  from  the  adjacent  village-school. 
The  breeze  has  thrown  baek  her  bonnet,  like  a hood ; and  her  flaxcn 
hair  is  floating  in  wild  luxuriance.  The  rose-blush  of  health  dwells 
upon  her  cheek,  and  innocence  has  found  a lióme  within  her  heart. 
Timidity  and  wildness  float  in  her  eye ; and  the  smile  of  purity  plays 
around  her  lips.  Her  dress  is  humbíe,  yet  neat  withal.  A tippet 
is  tied  around  her  neck  ; and  a small  bag,  containing  her  books  and 
her  needle-work,  is  slung  on  her  arm.  Rudeness  forms  no  part  of 
her  composition,  although  her  spirits  are  buoyant,  and  the  blood 
dances  merrily  through  her  youthful  veins.  She  is  the  personifi- 
cation  of  blooming  health.  And,  passing  the  stranger  witli  an  hum- 
ble  curtesy,  she  dives  into  the  dcptks  of  the  intervening  wood, 
bounds  up  the  long  riding,  and  soon  becomes  lost  to  the  sight. 
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IIORACE  WALPOLE  AND  STRAWBERRY  IIILL. 

Horace  Walpole  was  one  of  the  inost  remarkable  personajes  of 
tlie  last  century  ; but  bis  cbaracter  was  inade  np  of  paradoxes.  He 
was  a worsbipper  of  fasliion,  and  a sneerer  at  it, — a courtier,  wbile  be 
affected  to  be  a republiean,  — a grave  historian*  and  a gossip, — a pas- 
sionate  lo  ver  of  grand  art,  and  a collector  of  enamels,  miniatures,  oíd 
china,  curiosities,  and  hijouterie , — a man  of  tbe  world,  and  a red  use, 
— a good-natured  person,  and  a satirist,  — and*  tbougb  loving  bis  case, 
possessed  of  a more  restless  spirit  of  curiosity  tban  ever  stimulated 
even  oíd  Pepys  liimself. 

He  was  tbe  tbird  and  youngest  son  of  tliat  emincut  minister,* 
Sil*  Robert  Walpólé.  Tbe  eider  brotbers  of  Horace  were,  Robert, 
Lord  Walpole,  so  creáted  in  1723,  who  succeeded  bis  fatber  in 
tbe  Earldoui  of  Orford  in  1745,  and  died  in  1751  ; and  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  Knight  of  tbe  Bath,  whose  three  natural  daughters  were, 
Mrs.  Keppeí,  wife  to  tbe  Ilonourable  Frederick  Keppel,  Bishop  of 
Exeter ; tbe  Countess  of  Waldegraye,  afterwards  Ducbess  of  Glouces- 
ter  ; and  tbe  Countess  of  Dysart.  Sir  Edward  Walpole  died  in  1734. 
His  sisters  were,  Catberine,  wbo  died  of  consumption  at  tbe  age  of 
ninetetn ; and  Mary,  married  to  George,  Viscount  IMalpas,  afterwards 
tbird  Earl  of  Cholmondeley : she  died  in  1732.  The  mother  of  Ho- 
race, and  of  bis  brotbers  and  sisters  bere  mentfoned,  was  Catberine 
Sborter,  daugbter  of  Jobn  Sliorter,  Esq.  of  Bybroolc,  in  Kent,  and 
grand-danghter  of  Sir  John  Shorter,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1088. 
She  died  in  1/37  > and  lier  youngest  son,  wbo  always  professed  tbe 
grcatcst  veneratión  for  ber  ineuiory,  erected  a monunient  to  ber  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  one  of  tbe  side  aísles  of  Ilenry  tbe  Seventh's 
Chapel.  Horace  Walpole  liad  also  a balf-sister,  tbe  natural  daugbter 
of  bis  fatber,  by  bis  in  ¡stress,  María  Skerrett,  wliom  lie  afterwards 
married.  She  also  was  namcd  Mary  Walpole,  and  married  Colonel 
Charles  Churchill,  tbe  natural  son  of  General  Churcbill,  wbo  was 
liimself  a natural  son  of  an-  eider  brother  of  tbe  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Horace  Walpole  was  born  October  5th,  1717*  and  educated  at  Eton 
Scbool,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Upon  leaving  tbe  latter 
place,  be  set  out  on  bis  travels  on  tbe  Continent,  in  company  witb  Gray 
the  poet,  with  wbom  he  liad  formed  a friendsbip  at  scbool.  They 
cominenced  tbeir  journey  in  March  1739,  and  continued  abroad  above 
two  years.  Almost  tbe  wbole  of  tliis  time  was  spent  in  Italy,  and 
nearly  a year  of  it  was  devoted  to  Florence ; wbere  Walpole  was  de- 
tained  by  tbe  society  of  bis  friends,  IVÍr.  Mann,  Mr.  Chute,  and  Mr. 
Whithed.  It  was  in  these  classic  scenes  tbat  bis  love  of  art,  and  taste 
for  elegant  and  antiquarian  literature,  beeame  more  developed ; and 
tbat  it  took  sucb  complete  possession  of  bim  as  to  occupy  tbe  wbole  of 
bis  long  lile,  diversified  only  by  tbe  occasional  amusement  of  politics, 
or  the  distractions  of  society.  Unfortunately,  the  friendsbip  of  Wal- 
pole and  bis  travelling  companion  could  not  survive  two  years  of  coii- 

* For  the  following  particulars  of  the  life  of  Horace  Walpole  we  are  indebted  to 
the  late  much-lamented  Lord  Dover.  [Benlley’s  Collective  Kdition  of  llorare 
Wulpole’s  Letters,  Vol.  I.  ] 
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stant  intercourse  : they  cjuarrelled  and  parted  at  Reggio,  in  July  1741, 
and  afterwards  pursued  their  way  homewards  hy  different  routes. 

Walpole  arrived  in  England  in  September  1741,  at  which  time  liis 
correspondence  witli  Sir  Horace  Mann  commences.  lie  liad  been 
chosen  member  for  Callington,  in  tlie  parliament  which  was  elected  in 
June  of  tliat  year ; and  arrived  in  the  House  of  Commons  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  angry  discussions  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
downfal  of  bis  fathers  administration.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
excitement  of  political  partizanship  witli  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and 
all  the  zeal  wliicli  Lis  filial  affection  for  his  father  inspired.  His  feel- 
ings  at  this  period  are  best  explained  by  a reference  to  his  letters. 
Public  business  and  attendunce  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  apart 
fromthe  interest  attached  to  peculiar  questions,  heseems  never  to  llave 
liked.  He  consequently  took  very  little  part  eitlier  in  debates  or  com- 
mittecs.  In  March  1742,  on  a motion  being  made  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  he 
delivered  his  maiden  speech;  on  which  he  was  complimented  by  no 
less  a judge  of  oratory  tlian  Pitt.  This  speech  he  has  preserved  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  Ilorace  Mann,  of  March  24tb,  1742.  He  moved  the 
Address  in  1751  ; and  in  175(5  made  a speech  on  the  question  of  em- 
ploying  Swiss  regiments  in  the  coloides.  This  speech  he  lias  also 
lumself  preserved  in  the  second  volume  of  his  “Memoires*"  In  1757» 
he  was  active  in  his  endeavours  to  save  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng. 
Of  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion  he  has  left  a detailed  account  in  liis 
<(  Memoires."  This  concludes  all  tliat  can  be  collected  of  his  public 
life,  and  at  thefgenerál  election  of  1768  he  finally  retí  red  from  par- 
liament. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  writes  tlms  to  Gcorge  Montagu: — “ As  my 
senatorial  dignity  is  gone,  I sliall  not  pnt  you  to  the  expense  of  a cover  ; 
and  I hope  the  advertisement  will  not  be  taxed,  as  I seal  it  to  the 
paper.  In  shorts  I retain  so  mucli  iniquity  from  the  last  infamous 
])arliament,  that,  you  see,  I would  still  clieat  the  public.  The  comfort 
I feel  in  sitting  peaceably  liere,  instead  of  being  at  Lynn,  in  the  high 
fever  of  a contested  election,  which,  at  best,  would  end  in  my  being 
cnrried  about  that  large  town  like  a figure  of  a popo  at  a bonfire,  is 
very  great.  I do  not  think,  when  that  function  is  over,  that  I símil 
repent  my  resolution.  What  could  I see  but  sons  and  grandsons  play- 
ing  over  the  same  kn averies  that  I llave  seen  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers  act?  Could  I hear  oratory  beyond  my  Lord  Chatlmm's.  Will 
there  ever  be  parts  equal  to  Charles  Townshend’s?  Will  Oeorge 
Grenville  cease  to  be  the  most  tiresome  of  beings?  ” 

From  this  timo  Walpole  devoted  himself  more  than  ever  to  his 
literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits;  though  the  interest  he  still,  in  so- 
ciety  at  loast,  took  in  politics,  is  obvious,  from  the  frequent  reference 
to  the  subject  in  his  letters.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  his  political 
opinions  appear  to  have  undergone  a great  chango.  In  bis  youth,  and 
indeed  till  his  oíd  age,  he  was  not  only  a strenuons  Whig,  but,  at  times, 
almost  a Republican.  How  strong  his  opinions  were  in  this  sense  may 
be  gathered,  both  from  the  frequent  confcssions  of  his  political  faitli, 
which  occur  in  his  letters,  and  from  his  reverence  for  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles  the  First,  of  which  he  hung  up  the  engraving  in  his  bed- 
room,  and  wrote  upon  it  witli  his  own  hand  the  words  “ Major  Cliarta.” 
The  horrors  of  the  Frenck  Revolution  drove  him,  in  the  latter  period 
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of  bis  life,  into  otlier  views  of  politics;  and  he  seems  to  liave  become, 
in  theory  at  least,  a Tory,  tbough  he  probably  would  llave  indignautly 
repudia ted  the  appellation,  had  it  been  applied  to  him. 

Even  during  the  earlier  part  of  bis  career  his  politics  liad  varied 
a good  deal  (as,  indeed,  in  a long  life,  wliose  do  not?);  but,  in  his  case, 
the  cause  of  variation  was  a most  amiable  one.  Ilis  devoted  attach- 
ment  to  Marshal  Conway,  whieh  led  him,  when  that  distinguished 
man  was  turned  out  of  his  command  of  a regimeut,  and  of  his  place  at 
court,  in  17^4,  to  oífcr,  with  much  carnestness,  to  divide  his  fortune 
with  him,  caused  him  also  to  look  with  a favou rabie  eye  upon  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  day  whenever  Mr.  Conway  was  employed,  and  to  fol- 
low  him  implicitly  in  his  votes  in  the  Ilouse  of  Comuions.  Upon  this 
subject  he  writes  thus  to  Conway,  wlio  had  not  told  him  beforehand  of 
a speecli  he  made  011  the  Qualitication  Bill,  in  consequence  of  whicli 
Walpole  was  absent  from  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that  occasion  : 
— “ I don't  suspect  you  of  any  reserve  tó  me  ; I only  mention  it  now 
for  an  occasion  of  telling  you,  that  I don’t  like  to  llave  anybody  think 
that  I would  not  do  wliatever  you  do.  I am  of  no  consequence  ; but, 
at  least,  it  would  give  me  some  to  act  invariably  with  yon,  and  that  I 
shall  most  certainly  be  ever  ready  to  do/*  Upon  another  occasion  he 
writes  again  in  a similar  strain  ; — " My  only  reason  for  writing  is,  to 
repeat  to  you,  that,  whatever  you  do,  L shall  act  with  you.  I resent 
anytlung  done  to  you  as  to  myself.  My  fortunes  shall  never  be  sepa- 
rated  from  yours,  except  that,  some  day  or  otlier,  I hope  yours  will  be 
great,  and  í am  content  with  mine." 

Upon  one  politicai  point  Ilorace  Walpole  appears  to  liave  enter- 
tained  from  the  first  the  most  just  views,  and  even  at  a time  when  sucli 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinión  of  the  nation.  From  its 
very  commencement,  he  objected  to  that  disastrous  contest  the  Ameri- 
can war,  which,  commenced  in  ignorant  and  presumptuous  folly,  was 
prolonged  to  gratify  the  wicked  obstinacy  of  individuáis,  and  ended,  as 
Walpole  had  foretold  it  would,  in  the  discomfiture  of  its  authors  and 
the  national  disgrace  and  degradation,  after  a profuse  and  useless  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure.  Ñor  must  his  sentiments  upon  the  Slave  Trade 
be  forgotten — sentiments  which  he  held,  too,  in  an  age  when,  far  dif- 
férent  from  the  presen t one,  the  Assiento  Treaty,  and  otlier  horrors  of 
the  same  kind,  were  deemed,  not  only  justi fiable,  but  praiseworthy. 
íf  We  liave  been  sitting,”  he  writes,  on  the  25th  of  February  1750, <c  this 
fortnight  011  the  African  Coinpaiiy.  We,  the  British  Senate,  that 
temple  of  Liberty,  and  bulwark  of  Protestant  Christianity,  liave,  this 
fortnight,  been  considering  methods  to  make  more  effectual  that  horrid 
trafile  of  selling  ncgrocs.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  that  six-and-forty 
thousand  of  these  wretches  are  sold  every  ycar  to  our  plantations  alone ! 
It  cliills  one's  blood  — I would  not  liave  to  say  I voted  for  it,  for  the 
continent  of  America  ! The  destruction  of  the  miserable  inhabitants 
by  the  Spaniards  was  but  a momentary  misfortune  that  flowed  from 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  compared  to  this  lasting  liavoc  which 
it  brought  upon  Africa.  We  reproach  Spain,  and  yet  do  not  even  pre- 
tend  the  nonsense  of  butehering  the  poor  creaturesfor  the  good  of  their 
souls." 

One  of  the  most  favourite  pursuits  of  Walpole  was  the  building 
and  decoration  of  his  Gothic  villa  of  Strawberry  Ilill.  It  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Twickenham,  towards  Teddington,  011  a 
slope,  which  gives  it  a fine  view  of  a reach  of  the  Thames  and  the 
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opposite  wooded  bilí  of  Richmond  Park.  He  bought  it  in  1747*  of 
Mrs.  Chenevix,  tbe  proprietress  of  a celebrated  toy-sbop. 

He  commenced  almost  immediately  adding  to  tbe  bouse,  and  Go- 
thicizing  it,  assisted  by  tbe  taste  and  designs  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Bent- 
ley;  til!,  in  tbe  end,  the  cottagc  of  Mrs.  Chevenix  liad  increased  into 
tbe  castellated  residence  we  now  behold.  He  also  filled  it  with  collec- 
tions  of  various  sorts — books,  prints,  pictures,  portraits,  enamels  and 
miniatures,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  of  ali  kinds.  Among  tbese  mis- 
cellaneous  hoards  are  to  be  found  some  fine  works  of  art,  and  many 
tliings  most  valuable  in  an  liistorical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view. 
For  tbese  various  expenses  be  drew  upon  bis  annual  income,  wbich 
aróse  from  tbree  patent  places  conferred  on  bim  by  bis  fatlier,  of  wbich 
the  designations  were,  ÍJsher  of  tbe  Excbequer,  Comptroller  of  tbe 
Pipe,  and  Clerk  of  tbe  Estreats.  As  early  as  tbe  year  174 4,  tbese 
sinecures  produced  to  bim,  according  to  bis  own  account,  nearly  two 
thousand  a-year ; and,  somewbat  later,  tbe  one  place  of  Uslier  of  tbe 
Excbequer  rose  in  valué  to  double  this  sum.  Tbis  income,  with  pru- 
dent  management,  suíliced  for  tbe  gratification  of  bis  expensive  tastes 
of  building  and  collecting,  to  wbicb  bis  long  life  was  devoted. 

With  regard  to  tbe  merits  of  Strawberry  Hill  as  a building,  it  i$, 
perbaps,  unfair,  in  tbe  present  age,  wlién  tbe  principies  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture  lrnve  been  so  mucli  studied,  and  so  often  put  in  practice,  to 
criticise  it  too  severely.  Walpole  himself,  who,  in  tbe  earlier  part  of 
bis  life,  seems  to  llave  liad  an  unbounded  admiration  for  tbe  works  of 
his  own  bands,  appears  in  later  times  to  liave  been  aware  of  tbe  faults 
in  style  of  wbicb  be  liad  been  guilty  ; for,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Barrett,  in 
1788,  be  says,  íC  If  ]\Ir.  Mathews  was  really  entertained  99  (with  seeing 
Strawberry  Hill),  “ I am  glad.  But  Mr.  Wyatt  lias  made  bim  too 
correct  a Gotli  not  to  have  seen  all  tbe  imperfections  and  bad  execu- 
tion  of  my  attempts ; for  neitber  Mr.  Bentley  ñor  my  workmen  bad 
studied  tbe  Science,  and  I was  always  too  dcsultory  and  impaticnt  to 
consider  tliat  I sliould  please  myself  more  by  allowing  time,  tban  by 
liurrying  my  plans  into  execution  before  tliey  were  ripe.  I\íy  liouse, 
therefore,  is  but  a sketch  for  bcginners ; your's  is  finislied  by  a great 
master  ; and  if  Mr.  Mattbewsliked  mine,  it  was  en  virtuose,  who  loves 
tbe  dawnings  of  an  art,  or  tbe  glimmerings  of  its  restoration.” 

' In  fact,  t lie  building  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  ec  tbe  glimmerings  of 
tbe  restoration  ” of  Gotbic  arcbitecture,  wbicb  had  previously,  for  above 
a century,  been  so  mucb  neglected  tliat  its  very  principies  seemed  lost. 

Tbe  next  pursuit  of  Walpole,  to  wbicb  it  is  desirable  to  advert, 
are  bis  literary  labours,  and  tbe  various  publications  with  wbicb,  at 
different  periods  of  bis  life,  be  favoured  tbe  world.  His  first  elfort 
appears  to  liave  been  a eopy  of  verses,  writtcn  at  Cambridge.  His 
poetry  is  generally  not  of  a very  higlt  order ; lively,  and  with  liap- 
py  turns  and  expressions,  but  injurea  fr.equently  by  a sort  of  quaint- 
ness,  and  a somewbat  inbarmonious  rliythm.  Its  merits,  liowever,  ex- 
actly  fitted  it  for  tbe  purpose  wbicb  it  was  for  tbe  most  part  intended 
for ; n aniel  y,  as  what  are  called  vcrs  de  société.  Among  tbe  best  of 
bis  verses  may  be  mentioned  those  On  tbe  neglected  Column  in  tbe 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence/,  wbich  contains  some  fine  lines ; bis 
“ Twickenham  ltcgister ; ” amí  “The  Tbree  Vernons.” 

In  1752  he  published  bis  “TEdes  Walpídi^^'  or  descriptiou  of  tbe 
family  seat  of  Hougbton  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  bis  father  bad  built  a 
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palace,  and  liad  niade  a fine  collection  of  pictures,  which  were  sold  by 
bis  grandson  George,  third  Karl  ofOrford,  to  thc  Em  press  Catlierine  of 
Russia.  This  was  followed  by  bis  “ Anecdotes*of  Painting  in  England,” 
and  tbe  “ Catalogue  of  Engravers,”  published  in  1763.  " But  bis  mus- 
terpiece  in  this  line  was  bis  “ Catalogue  of  Royal'and  Noble  Authors,” 
originully  published  in  1753,  a work  wliich  imist  be  read  witb  aniuse- 
ment and  interest,  as  long  as  liveliness  of  diction  and  felicity  in  anee- 
dote  are  eonsidered  ingredients  of  aniusement  in  literatu re. 

In  175/  Walpole  establislied  a prívate  printing-press  at  Strawberry 
Ilill,  ond  the  first  work  lie  printed  at  it  was  tbe  Odes  of  Gray,  with 
Bentley's  prints  and  vignettes.  Among  the  handsomest  and  most  vu- 
luable  volumes  which  subsequently  issued  from  this  press,  in  addition 
to  Walpole’s  own  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  and  bis  description  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  must  be  mentioned  tbe  quarto  Lucan,  witb  tbe  notes  of 
Grotius  and  Bentley  ; tbe  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  by  liim- 
sclf,  Hentzners Travels,  and  Lord  Whitworth’s  Account  of  Russia.  Of 
all  tliese  he  printed  a very  limited  number,  which  generally  sold  for 
bigh  prices. 

In  1704  Walpole  published  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  of  bis  works, 
“The  Costle  of  Otranto;”  and  in  1708  bis  still  more  remarkable 
production,  “The  Mysterious  Motlier.”  In  speaking  of  “The  Castle 
of  Otranto,”  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a singular  coincidence  in  tbe  life 
of  Walpole,  that  as  be  liad  been  the  lirst  person  to  lead  the  modera 
public  to  seek  for  their  architecture  in  the  Gotliic  style  and  age,  so 
lie  also  opened  the  great  magazine  of  tbe  tales  of  Gotliic  times  to 
their  literature.  “ The  Mysterious  Mother  ” is  a production  of 
higher  talent  and  more  powerful  genius  than  any  other  which  we  owe 
to  tbe  peu  of  Horace  Walpole;  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject, 
and  the  sternness  of  its  character,  it  is  never  likely  to  compete  in  po- 
pularity  with  many  of  bis  other  writings.  Tlie  next  publication  of 
Walpole  was  bis  “ Historie  Doubts  of  tbe  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Third,”  one  of  tbe  most  ingenious  bistorical  and  antiquu- 
rían  dissertations  which  lias  cver  issued  from  the  press. 

The  remainder  of  the  works  of  Walpole,  published  or  printed  in 
bis  life-time,  consist  of  ininor,  or,  as  he  calis  tliem,  “ Eugitive Pieees.” 
Of  tli ese  the  most  remarkable  are  bis  papers  iu  The  World,”  and  other 
periodicals;  “A  Letter  from  Xo  lio,  a Chínese  Pliilosopher,  in  L011- 
don,”  on  tbe  politics  of  the  day  ; the  “ Essay  on  Modern  Gardening 
the  pamphlet  called  “ A Counter  Address,”  on  the  dismissal  of  Marshal 
Coinvay  from  bis  command  of  a regiment;  the  fanciful,  but  Jively 
“ Hieroglyphic  Tales;”  and  “The  lleminiscences,”  or  Recollections  of 
Court  and  Political  Anecdotes;  which  last  he  wrotefor  thc  aniusement 
of  tbe  Miss  Berrys.  All  of  these  are  marked  with  tbose  peculiarities, 
and  those  graces  of  style,  which  belonged  to  him;  and  may  still  be 
read,  however  yarious  tlieir  subjeets,  with  interest  and  instruction.  The 
Reminiscences  are  peculiarly  curious  ,*  and  muy,  perliaps,  be  stated  to 
be,  both  in  manner  and  malter,  tbe  very  perfectiou  of  anecdotc  writing. 
We  may,  indeed,  say,  with  respect  to  Walpole,  what  can  be  advanced 
of  but  few  sucli  voluminous  authors,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  open  any 
part  of  bis  works  witbout  deriving  entertainment  from  them  ,*  so  much 
do  tbe  cbarms  and  liveliness  of  his  manner  of  writing  influence  all  the 
subjeets  he  treats  of. 

Since  the  deatb  of  Walpole,  a portion  of  bis  political  Memoires, 
comprising  the  History  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
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Secoñd,  has  been  published,  and  has  made  a very  remarkable  addition 
t»  the  historical  Information  of  that  period. 

But,  the  posthumous  works  of  Walpole,  upon  which  bis  lasting 
famo  witli  posterity  will  probably  rest,  are  bis  “ Incomparable 
Letters.”  The  account  of  the  letters  of  Walpole  leads  naturallv  to 
some  mention  of  liis  friends,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  These 
were,  Gray  the  poet,  Marshal  Conway,  bis  eider  bruther  Lord  Hert- 
ford,  George  Alontagu,  Esq.,  the  Kev.  William  Colé,  Lord  StraíFord, 
Richard  Bentley,  Esq.,  John  Chute,  Esq.,  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Lady 
Hervey,  and  in  after-life,  AIrs.  Ilannah  Alore,  Mrs.  Damer,  and  the 
two  Aliss  Bqrrys.  Towards  AIrs.  Damer,  the  only  child  of  the 
friend  of  bis  heart,  Marshal  Conway,  he  liad  an  hereditary  feeling  of 
alfection  ; and  to  lier  lie  beqiieathcd  Strawberry  Ilill.  To  the  Aliss 
Berrys  he  left,  in  con  junction  with  tlieir  father,  the  greater  part  of  bis 
papers,  and  the  cliarge  of  collecting  and  publishing  his  works,  a task 
which  they  performed  with  great  earc  and  judgmcnt.  To  these  friends 
must  be  added  the  líame  of  Richard  West,  Esq.  ayoung  man  of  great 
promise,  (only  son  of  Richard  West,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irelaud,  by  the 
duughter  of  Bishop  Burnet,)  who  died  in  1742,  at  the  premature  age 
of  twenty-six. 

Gray  liad  been  a school  friend  of  Walpole.  As  has  been  beforo 
mention ed,  they  travelled  together,  aiul  quarrelled  during  the  journey. 
In  after-life  they  were  reconciled,  tliough  the  intimacy  of  early  friend- 
ship  never  appears  to  liave  been  restored  between  them.  When  Alason 
was  writing  the  Ufe  of  Gray,  Walpole  hade  him  throw  the  whole  blame 
of  thequarrel  lipón  him. 

The  fricndship,  however,  which  does  honour  hotli  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  Horace  Walpole,  was  that  which  he  bore  to  Aíarshál  Conway  ; 
a man  who,  according  to  all  the  aecounts  of  him  that  liave  come  down 
to  us,  was  so  truly  wortliy  of  inspiring  sucli  a degree  of  alfection.  The 
oífer  of  Walpole  to  share  liis  fortune  with  Conway,  when  the  lutter  was 
dismissed  from  his  places,  an  oífer  so  creditable  to  both  parties,  has 
been  already  mentioned ; and  if  we  wish  to  liave  a just  idea  of  the  es- 
teeni  in  which  Alarshal  Conway  was  lield  by  his  contení poraries,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention,  that  npon  the  same  occasion,  similar  uífers 
were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  bruther,  Lord  Ilertford,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  without  any  concert  between  them. 

To  tlie  friends  already  mentioned,  but  with  whom  Walpole  did  not 
lmbituully  correspond,  must  be  added,  Alason  the  poet,  George  Selwyn, 
Richard  secornl  Lord  Edgecumbe,  George  James  Williams,  Esq.,  Lady 
Suffolk,  and  AIrs.  Olive  the  uctress. 

With  the  Aíarquise  du  Deffand,  the  oíd,  blind,  but  clevcr  leader  of 
Ereneh  society,  lie  became  acquainted  late  in  her  life.  Her  devotion 
for  him  appears  to  liave  been  very  great,  and  is  sometimes  expressedin 
her  letters  with  a warmth  and  a tenderness,  which  Walpole,  who  was 
most  sensitive  of  ridicule,  thought  so  absurd  in  a person  of  her  years 
and  infirmities,  that  lie  frequently  reproves  her  very  liarshly  for  it;  so 
much  so,  as  to  give  him  an  appcarance  of  a want  of  kindlv  feeling  to- 
wards her,  which  liis  general  conduct  to  her,  and  the  regrets  he  ex- 
pressed  un  her  death,  ao  not  warrant  us  in  accusing  him  of. 

In  concluding  the  literary  part  of  the  cliaracter  of  Walpole,  it  is 
natural  to  nllude  to  the  transactions  which  took  place  between  him  and 
the  unfortunate  Chatterton ; a text  upon  which  so  much  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  liave  been  embroidered.  It  appears,  that  in 
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March  1/69,  Walpole  received  a letter  from  Chatterton,  enclosW  B 
few  specimens  of  the  pretended  poems  of  Rowley,  and  announcins  his 
diseovery  of  a senes  of  ancient  painters  at  Bristol.  To  tina  communi- 
cation  Walpole,  naturally  enough,  returned  a very  civil  answer.  Short- 
ly  afterwards,  doubts  aróse  in  his  mind  as  to  the  anthenticitv  of  the 
poems ; these  were  confirmed  by  the  opiiiions  of  some  friends,  to  whom 
he  showed  them;  and  he  tlien  wrote  an  expression  of  these  doubts  to 
Chatterton.  llus  appears  to  have  cxcited  the  ancor  of  Chatterton 
who,  after  one  or  two  short  notes,  wrote  Walpole  a very  impertinent 
one,  m which  he  re-deinanded  his  manuscripts.  Thislast  letter  Walpole 
had  inteuded  to  Lave  answered  with  some  sharpness ; but  did  not  do 
so.  lie  only  returned  the  specimens  on  the  4tli  of  August,  1709  ; and 
this  concluded  the  intercourse  between  them,  and,  as  Walpole  observes 
I never  saw  him  then,  before,  or  since  ” Subsequently  to  tliis  trans- 
action,  Chatterton  acquired  other  patrons  more  credulous  than  Wal- 
pole, and  proceeded  with  his  forgeries.  In  April  1770  he  carne  to  Lon- 
don,  and  comnutted  suicide  in  August  ofthat  year  ; a fate  which  befell 
Inm,  H is  to  be  fea  red,  more  in  consequence  of  his  own  dissolute  and 
proflígate  habits,  than  from  any  want  of  patronage.  However  this  may 
be,  Walpole  clearly  had  notlung  to  say  to  it. 

Walpole  s oíd  age  glided  on  peacefully,  and,  with  the  exception  ofhis 
severe  suffenngs  from  the  gout,  apparently  conteutedly,  in  the  pursuit 
ofhis  favourite  stndies  and  employments.  In  the  year  1791,  he  suc- 
ceeded  lns  unhappy  nephcw,  George,  third  Earl  of  Orford,  who  had  at 
dillerent  penods  of  lus  life  heen  insane,  in  the  family  estáte  and  the 
earldom.  The  accession  of  this  latter  dignity  seeius  rather  to  have  au- 
noyed  him  than  otherwise.  He  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Horas,  and  his  unwillingness  to  adopt  his  title  was  shown  in  his  ernlea- 
vours  to  avoid  malring  use  of  it  in  his  signature.  He  not  unfrequently 
signed  himself,  “ The  Unele  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orford."  1 * 

He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,,  but  his  limbs  becume  helpless 
írom  his  frequent  attacks  of  gout : as  he  himself  expresses  it, 

“Fortune,  who  scatters  licr  gifts  ont  ofseason, 

Though  imkind  to  my  limbs,  has  yet  left  me  my  reason/’ 


As  a friend  of  his,  who  ouly  knew  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
speaks  of  “liis  conversation  as  siiigularly  brilliant  as  it  was  original,” 
wc  inay  conclude  liis  liveliness  never  deserted  him ; that  his  talent  for 
letter-writing  did  not,  we  have  a proof  in  a letter  written  only  six 
weeks  before  his  death,  in  which,  with  alibis  aecustomed  grace  ofman- 
ner,  he  entreats  a lady  of  his  aequaiutunce  not  to  show  “ the  idle  notes  ” 
of lier ancient servant." — Lord  Orford  died  in  the  eightieth  year  ofhis 
age,  at  his  house  in  JBerkeley  Squarc,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1797,  and 
was  buned  with  his  family  in  the  church  at  Houghton ; and  with  him 
concluded  the  male  line  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

rl  o his  airy,  piquant,  witty  Lctters  (incomparably  the  most  valuahle  of 
his  productions)  we  are  indebted  for  the  intímate  knowledge  we  possess 
ot  the  state  of  society  during  tlielargest  part  of  the  last  ceutury,  andof 
the  wits,  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  men  and  women  of  fashion  who 
formed  its  component  parts.  All  the  agreeahle  anécdotas  which  float- 
cd  ni  the  glitterintr  drawing-rooms  or  the  brilliunt  drums  (as  the  routs 
were  then  called,)  of  the  day  find  in  Horace  Walpole  a most  fascin- 
ating  chronicler ; while  grave  matters  of  state,  and  the  struggles  and 
coliisions  of  political  parties  ore  noted  with  an  accuracy  which  have  ob- 
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tained  for  liis  letters  the  character  of  being  tbe  truest  record  of  the  po- 
litical  history  of  liis  time.  If  it  be  truecas  we  are  told,  tliat  tliese 
were  composed  with  much  labour  and  study,  notliing  can  be  more 
certain  tlian  that  tliey  are  tlie  most  easy  and  delightful  reading  in 
tbe  world.  No  writer  telis  an  anecdote  with  tbe  life,  humour,  and  re- 
lish  of  Walpole ; nobody  can  vie  with  him  in  ridiculing  a foible,  re- 
lating  a jest,  or  sketching  a glittering  scene.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu, 
whom  be  professes  (and  not  witbout  reason)  to  admire  for  tbe  spirit  and 
grace  of  ber  letters,  is,  in  no  way,  comparable  to  him.  The  painted 
dowagers  and  young  beauties  of  bis  time  revel  in  his  pages,  as  if  the 
former  were  still  living,  and  startling  people  by  tbeir  daring,  but 
cómic,  eccentricities ; or  tbe  latter  beamiug  with  resistless  chamas,  and 
receiving  at  tbeir  feet  the  homuge  of  all  the  men  abont  town.  So  bril- 
liant  are  bis  portraits, — so  instinct  with  vitality, — so  fresb,  — so  per- 
fectly  individualized,  that  one  feels  as  if  tbe  origináis  were  still  living, 
and  that  one  sliall  meet  them  some  day  flauntmg  on  tbe  Malí,  or  in 
Hyde  Park.  It  is  impossible  to  thinlc  of  Lady  Townslíénd  as  of  a 
person  no  longer  in  existence:  tbe  bitter  oíd  Sarah  must  still  be  rail- 
ing  in  Marlborougb  Ilonse:  deatb  can  llave  liad  no  claims  upon  such 
vivacious  and  blooming  creatures  as  ie  sweet  Lepelle /'  giddy  Bellen- 
den,  a maid  of  honour  wbo  repulsed  tbe  Prince  of  Wales;  tbe  tliree 
“ beauty  Fitzroys,”  (Lady  Enston,  Lady  Conway,  and  Lady  Caroline 
Petersbam) ; Arabella  Fermor,  heroine  of  “ Tbe  Pape  of  tbe  Lock 
cbarming  Miss  Neville ,*  tbe  irresistible  Gunnings,  and  the  rcst.  It 
cannot  be  otberwise  tban  that  “ tbe  lovely  Berrys  ” are  still  as  young 
as  ever ; or  that  George  Selwyn  has  ceascd  to  make  good  jokes,  or  Hó- 
race  Walpole  himsclf  to  write  letters  from  bis  hushed  and  glittering 
little  palace  at  Strawberry  Hill.  No : he  must  still  be  there,  either 
examining  bis  costly  relies,  or  hanging  over  tbe  consuinmate  minia- 
tures of  Zincke,  Petitot,  and  Oliver,  or  listening  to  court-seandul  from 
bis  neighbour,  Lady  Suffolk,  or  gossiping  in  tbe  twiligbt  with  Kitty 
Olive.  He  must  liave  discovered  tbe Grand  Elixir/'  and  in  it  be  has 
embalmed  himself,  and  the  gay  beroines  and  heroes  of  bis  animated 
letters.  Tbere  tbey  will  live  for  ever,  in  tbe  light  be  lias  tbrown 
about  tliem,  coquetting  at  Court,  in  spite  of  tbe  Germán  formality  of 
St.  Jumes’s,  revelling  at  llanelagh  and  Vauxhall,  and  furnishing 
(thonghtless  creatures  as  tbey  were)  perpetual  food  for  tbe  cormorant 
appetite  of  scandal.  To  read  Horace  Walpole's  exquisite  epistles  is  to 
forget  that  years  are  stealing  upon  us,  and  to  feel  once  more  tbe 
laugbing,  careless,  bappy  spirit  of  youtb. 

But,  alas ! Time  is  too  strong  for  Imagination,  even  when  stimu- 
lated  by  tbe  spirit  of  Horace  Walpole’s  wit.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
Nvithin  bis  magic  circle  tliat  tbe  cliarm  is  influential.  We  cióse  bis 
book,  and  look  around  us ; and  lo  ! we  are  in  a diíferent  atmospbere. 
All  is  commendable  decorum,  and  blameless  insipidity.  Lady  Town- 
shend*  is  silent ; no  one  even  dares  to  laugh  at  lier  unrestrained  sal- 
lies ; sweet  Lepelle  and  giddy  Miss  Bellenden  have  glanced  tbeir  last 
ogle;  Lady  Pomfret  can  make  no  more  candid  speecbes  on  Platonic 
love ; tbe  muids  of  bonour  are  as  correct  as  hcart  could  wish  ; we  are, 
in  short,  (very  properly)  “ condemned  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever 
and  Strawberry  Hill,  with  its  precious  stores,  lias  slept  in  silence  and 
obscurity  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  is  awakened  to  life  and  bustle  only 

^ She  is  the  Lady  Bellenden  of  <c  Tom  Jones, and  tbe  Lady  Tcmpest  of  ie  Pom- 
pey  the*  Little/' 
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by — the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  Tliousands,  who  had  almost  for- 
gotten  tliut  such  a place  ever  existed,  now  throng  towards  its  gates, 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  out.of  unxicty  to  see,  ere  it  be  too  late,  the 
marvels  of  urt  and  relies  of  curiosity  congregated  there,  and  now  about 
to  be  dispersed  for  ever, — but  merely  tliat  they  might  be  in  the  fashion. 
The  siglit-seers  flock  to  the  quiet  shades  of  Strawherry  Iíill  in  carriages, 
hackney-coaches,  on  foot,  or  by  steam-boats,  and  Iiaving,  witli  the  ca- 
talogue in  their  batid,  gaped  at  the  antique  curiosities  there  assembled, 
come  away,  flattering  themselves  that  they  too  “have  a taste.”  Better 
were  it  that  its  lethargy  sliould  liave  lasted  for  ever,  than  to  be  aroused 
only  to  have  its  limbs  toril  asunder,  while  the  profane  vulgar  gape  at 
the  cxecution.  In  reading  the  account  by  Horace  Wálpole  of  bis  ac- 
quisition  of  Strawberry  Iíill,  and  then  ttíinking  of  its  fute,  how  sud- 
denly  are  the  writer’s  animal  spirits  transformed  into  pathos  ! “ You 

pcrceive,”  says  lie,  in  a letter  to  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway,  dated  Twick- 
enham,  June  8,  1747j  "that  I am  got  into  a new  camp,  and  have  left 
my  tub  at  Wiudsor.  It  is  a little  play-thing-house,  that  I got  out  of 
Mrs.  Clienevix's  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  banble  you  ever  saw.  It  is 
set  in  enamellcd  nieadows,  witli  filigree  hedges”  (how  lit  a place  for 
Horace  Walpole  !) — 

i A siuull  Euphrutes  tlirough  tifo  picce  is  roll’d, 

And  little  finches  wave  their  wings  in  gold.* 

Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  would  cali  dusty,  supply  me  continu- 
ally  with  coaches  and  cliaises ; barges,  as  solemn  as  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  move  under  my  window ; Richmond  Iíill  and  Ham  Walks 
bound  my  prospect ; but,  thank  God  ! the  Thames  is  between  me  and 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  Dowagers,  as  plenty  as  ílounders,  in- 
habit  all  around ; and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skimming  under  my 
window  by  a most  poetical  moonlight.  I Lave  about  land  enougli  to 
keep  sucli  a farm  as  Noah’s,  when  lie  set  up  in  the  ark  with  a pair  of 
each  kind  ; butmy  cottage  is  rather  cleaner  than  I believe  liis  was,  after 
they  had  been  cooped  up  togetlier  forty  days*  The  Chenevixes  had 
tricked  it  out  for  themselves : up  two  pair  of  stairs  is  what  they  cali 
Mr.  Chenevix’s  library,  furnished  with  three  inaps,  one  shelf,  a bust  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a lame  telescope  without  glasses.  Lord  John 
Sackville  predeccssed  me  liere,  and  instituted  certaiu  games  called 
crickelalia,  whicli  have  been  celebrated  this  very  evening  in  bonour  of 
liim,  in  a neighbouring  meadow.” 

Strawberry  Iíill  liad,  liowever,  a much  more  humble  origin  than 
tlie  Chenevixes.  It  was  originally  a small  tenement,  built  in  1G98 
by  the  Earl  of  Bradford's  coadunan,  and  let  as  a lodging-house.  Col- 
ley  Cibber  was  one  of  its  first  tenants,  and  there  wrote  bis  comedy 
of  “ The  Kefusal,  or  the  Lady's  Philosopliy,”  (a  kind  of  fore-sha- 
dowing  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  penned  there).  The  liouse 
was,  subsequently,  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon,  and  by  other 
persona  of  quality,  and  was  at  lengtli  let  on  lease  to  Mrs.  Chene- 
vix,  the  noted  toy-woman,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Horace 
Walpole,  who,  in  the  following  year,  bought  the  fee-simpie  of  tlie 
estáte,  and,  enlarging  the  building  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, 
founded  in  it  a collection  more  preeious  and  more  glorious  than  any 
ever  dreamt  of  by  Mrs.  Chenevix,  even  in  her  most  exalted  moments. 

“ Viewed  from  the  more  distant  road,”  says  Brewer,  in  bis  History  of 
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Middlesex,  “ its  mullioned  Windows,  numerous  pinnacles, and  embattled 
towers,  present  an  imposing  picture  of  Gotliic  sublimity  ; and  would, 
iudeed,  appear  tbe  work  of  liands  long  since  monldered  into  dnst.  On 
a closer  examination,  we  are  surprised  to  see  tbe  slender  texture  of  the 
fabric,  wliick  at  a distance  we  supposed  to  bavc  stood  the  shock  of  cen- 
turies.  Tlie  walls  are  sliglit,  and  covered  with  rougli-cast ; the  coping 
of  the  battlement,  and  the  pinnacles  which  rise  so  proudly,  are  of 
wood.  Like  the  pageantry  of  a play-liouse,  it  seems  formed  only  for 
its  hour ; and  the  exquisite  skill  witli  which  the  work  is  designed  ren- 
ders  its  inevitable  want  of  durability  the  more  lamentable.”  The  ap- 
proach  to  the  house  from  tbe  norttí  is  througli  a grove  of  loffcy  trees ; 
the  embattled  wall,  overgrown  with  ivy,  the  spiry  pinnacles,  and  the 
sombre  character  of  the  building,  give  it  the  air  of  an  ancicnt  abbey. 
A small  oratory,  inclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  liaving  a cloister  behirnl 
it,  appears  in  the  fore-court. 

The  interior  of  this  curious  villa  has  been  lately  so  often  described, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  delinéate  the  one  or  detail  the  other. 
Su  Hice  it  to  say,  that  a demi-jour  is  cast  over  the  house  by  Win- 
dows of  stained  glass ; that  the  gothic  screens,  ni  che  8,  or  chimney- 

Íiieces,  were  designed,  or  ratlier  adapted,  from  ancient  remains,  by 
Tarace  Walpole  himself,  or  by  bis  friend,  Richard  Bentley;  that  the 
apartments  contain  sculpture  by  Mrs.  Damer ; gorgeous  armour ; scarce 
books  ; precious  relies  of  Henry  the  Eightli  and  Ánne  Boleyn  ; an- 
cient and  costly  tapestry  ; priceless  missals ; pictures  and  carvings  by 
Han s Holbein  ; antiques  in  sculpture,  unís,  and  bronzes  ; innumerable 
enatnels  and  miniatures  by  Petitot,  Zincke,  and  Oliver ; a glass  closet 
filled  with  curiosities  and  antiquities,  (among  the  rest,  the  speculum  of 
Kennel  coal,  with  which  Dr.  Dee  used  to  gull  the  cre.dulous,  and 
which  has  been  described  as  <l  the  black  stone  with  which  Dr.  Dee  used 
to  cali  bis  spirits;”)  an  ebony  cabinet  inlaid  with  polished  stone  aml 
medallions,  and  embellished  with  churming  drawings ; carvings  by 
JJenvenuto  Cellini,  and  Grinlin  Gibbons  ; family  portraits  by  Ivneller 
and  Reynolds;  pictures  of  the  court  of  Charles  TI.  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely ; paintings  by  Rubens,  Holbein,  Giorgione,  Vandyke,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Ánnibale  Carracci,  Rcmbrandt,  Parmcgiano,  Zuccliero,  Ho- 
gartli,  and  otlier  artists,  “ dear  to  faino.” 

A 11  these,  by  tbe  relentless  spirit  which  (regardless  of  the  nssocia- 
tions  clinging  round  them,)  turns  everything  into  money,  are  to  go 
once  more  on  tlieir  travels,  and,  like  “Miserv,”  to  be  made  “acquaint- 
ed  with  strange  bedfellows.”  In  all  probability,  thcy  will  never  again 
llave  so  judicious  and  so  tender  a keeper  as  Ilorace  Walpole. 

Wliile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Strawberry  II i 11,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  the  playful  bailad,  written  by  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Rath. 


Sonic  cry  up  Gunnersbury, 

For  Sion  somc  declare, 

Andsomc  say  that  with  Chiswick  House 
No  villa  can  compare  ; 

But  ask  the  beaux  of  Middlesex, 

Wlio  know  the  country  wcll, 

If  StrawVry  Hill — if  Strawb’ry  líill 
Don’t  bear  away  the  bell  l 


Borne  lovc  to  roll  down  Greenwich  Hill* 
For  this  thing  and  for  that, 

And  somc  prefer  sweet  Marble  Hill,* 
Tliough  sure  ’tis  somewhat  Hat ; 

Vet  Marble  Hill,  and  Greenwich  Hill, 
If  Kitty  Olive  can  tell, 

From  Strawb’ry  Hill — from  Strawb’rv 
II  i U 

Will  never  bear  the  bell ! 


The  Countess  of  Suífolk’s  house. 
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Though  Surrcy  boasts  its  Oatlands, 
And  Claremont  kept  so  jiin, 

And  some  prefer  sweet  Soutbcote’s, 
’Tis  but  a dainty  whim  ; 

For,  nsk  tbc  «pllant  Bristow,* 

Who  does  m tuste  excel, 

If  Strawb’ry  TTill— if  Strawb’ry  Hill 
Don’t  benr  away  the  bell  ? 

Sínce  Pciiham  sung  of  Coopcr’s, 
There  ’s  scurce  a hill  around 
But  what  in  song  or  ditty 
Is  turncd  to  fairy  grouud. 


Ali,  pcace  be  with  their  mem’ries  ! 

I wish  tliem  wondrous  well ; 

But  Strawb’ry  Hill — but  Strawb’ry 
Hill 

Must  bear  away  the  bell ! 

Grcat  William } dwells  at  Windsor, 
As  Edward  did  of  oíd, 

And  uiuny  a Gaul,  and  manv  a Scot 
Have  found  ldm  full  as  bold  ; 
ün  lofty  bilis,  like  Windsor, 

Sucli  héroes  ought  to  dwcll ; 

Yet,  littlc  folks  like  Strawb’ry  Hill, — 
Like  Strawb’ry  Hill  as  well. 


The  productions  of  Horace  Walpole's  prívate  printing-press  at 
Strawberry  Ilill,  Lave  been  much  celebrated,  and  are  purchased  with 
eagerness  by  collectors.  It  was  fitted  up  in  the  year  1757*  and  con- 
ducted  by  a Mr.  Kergate  till  bis  master’s  death. 

Horace  Walpole  does  not,  however,  owe  bis  lasting  celebrity  to  bis 
having  runde  Strawberry  Hill  the  finest  prívate  muscum  in  Éurope ; 
ñor  to  bis  being  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  England's  prime 
ministers ; ñor  to  bis  daring  tragedy,  or  bis  strange  romance ; ñor  to 
bis  bistorical  works,  his  anecdotes  of  painting,  or  bis  “ Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.”  His  incomparable  Letters  alone  have  kept  and  will  keep  his 
memoryfrom  rust,  and  Strawberry  Hill  inight,  but  for  tliem.  Lave  been 
forgotten.  IIow  eompletely  do  allother  English  letter-writers  fade,  in 
comparison  with  Horace  Walpole!  Ilowell  is  formal  and  sententious; 
Pope,  and  bis  contení poraries,  are  ceremonious,  artificial,  and  write  to 
pattern ; Grav  understood  the  cpistolary  style  better  tban  bis  prede- 
cessors,  tbough  his  letters  too  often  run  into  criticism  ; Cowper  is  natural, 
easy,  and  sometimes  vivacious,  and  even  bumorous;  but  one  always 
reads  him  in  the  dread  of  some  sudden  outbreak  of  Calvinistic  gloom 
and  intolerance.  Lady  Wortley  JMontagu  comes  the  nearest  to  Horace 
Walpole  — she  is  familiar,  witty,  and  full  of  anecdote,  but  her  style  is 
sometimes  elumsy,  and  her  language  occasionally  coarse.  Walpole  is, 
unquestionably,  tbeprince  of  letter-writers,  either  for  brilliance  of  man- 
ner,  fulness  of  entertainment,  sparkling  wit,  wealtli  of  anecdote,  de- 
lightful  banter,  power  of  depicting  scenes  of  gay  and  fashionable  life, 
polisbed  keenness  of  epigram  and  satire,  and  trutli  and  character  in 
his  sketches  of  individual  personages.  To  give  adequate  specimens  of 
his  letters  would  exceed  our  room;  but  we  shall  take  a few  passagesat 
random.  The  following  is  a touch  of  his  smart  scandal : — ec  There  is  a 
great  fracas  in  Ircland,  heightened  by  a pretty  strong  circumstance  of 
Incism.  A Lord  Belfield  married  a very  bandsome  daughter  of  a Lord 
Molesworth.  A certain  Artliur  Rochfort,  who  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted  in  the  family  by  being  Lord  Uelfield's  own  brother,  looked  on 
this  woman,  and  saw  she  was  fair.  These  ingenious  people,  tliat  their 
history  might  not  be  discovered,  corresponded  under  feigned  ñames. 
And,  what  ñames,  do  you  think,  tliey  cliose  ? Silvia  and  Philander ! 
Only  the  very  same  that  Lord  Grey  (of  Werke)  and  liis  sister-in-law 
took  upon  a parallel  occasion,  and  which  are  printed  in  their  letters!  ” 
Again  : Ct  A comical  occurrence  has  happened  at  Leicester  Ilouse : 

BrÍSt0W'  Es<1*  brotlicr  of  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  friend  of 
f William,  Duke  of  Cumberlaud,  who,  in  174C,  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Culloden. 
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onc  of  the  Prince’s  coadunen,  who  used  to  drive  tlie  maids  of  lionour, 
was  so  siclc  of  them,  that  lie  lias  left  liis  son  tliree  hundred  pounds,  on 
condition  that  lie  never  viarries  a maid  of  lionour ! ” In  his  love  of 
London,  and  hatred  of  the  country,  Walpole  only  follows  the  then  pre- 
vailing  taste  ; but,  how  racily  does  he  express  his  feelings  ! “ Were  I a 
physician,  I would  prescribe  notliing  but  1 Recipe,  cccnxv  drachm. 
Londin.*  Would  you  know  why  I like  London  so  mueh  ? Why,  if  the 
world  must  consist  of  so  many  fools  as  it  does,  I clioose  to  talce  them  in 
the  gross,  and  not  niade  into  sepárate  pills,  as  they  are  prepared  in  the 
country.  Resides,  tliere  is  no  being  alone  but  in  a metrópolis : the 
worst  place  in  the  world  to  find  solitude  is  the  country:  questions 
grow  there,  and  tliat  unpleasant  Christian  commodity,  neighbour8.,> 
During  some  of  Horace  Walpole’s  moods,  the  seclusion  even  of  Straw- 
berry  Hili  does  not  suit  liim.  In  a letter  to  his  friend,  Conway,  dated 
from  tliis  place,  Ang.  29,  1743,  he  says,  “ Whatever  you  may  think,  a 
campaign  at  Twickenham  furnishes  as  little  matter  for  a letter  as  un 
abortive  one  in  Flanders.  I can't  say,  indeed,  that  my  generáis  wear 
black  wigs,  but  they  llave  long,  full-bottomed  lioods,  wKich  cover  as 
little  entertainment  to  the  full.  There  's  General  my  Lady  Castle-* 
comer,  and  General  my  Lady  Dowager  Ferrers ! Why,  do  you  think 
I can  extract  mojre  out  of  them  tlian  you  can  out  of  Hawley  or  Honey- 
wood  ? Yot/r  oíd  womcn  dress,  go  to  the  Duke's  levee,  see  that  the 
soldiers  cock  their  hats  right,  sleep  after  dinner,  and  soak  witíi  their 
led  captains  till  bed-time,*  and  tell  a thousund  lies  of  wliat  they  never 
did  in  their  youth.  Change  hats  for  head-clotlies,  the  rounds  for  visits, 
and  led-captains  for  toad-eaters,  and  the  life  is  the  very  same.  In 
sliort,  tliese  are  the  people  I live  in  the  midst  of,  though  not  with.” 
Ilis  fondness  for  Strawbcrry  Hill,  and  the  delight  he  took  in  the  al- 
terations  he  made  there,  from  time  to  time,  is  always  escaping  hirn. 
<cIf  I could  let  myself  wish  to  see  you  in  England,  it  would  be  to  see 
you  here : the  little  improvements  I am  rnaking  have  really  turned 
Strawberry  Hill  into  a charming  villa.  Mr.  Chute,  I hope,  will  tell 
you  how  pleasaut  it  is.  I mean,  literally  tell  you,  for  we  have  a glim- 
mering  of  a Vendían  prospect : he  is  just  going  from  henee  to  townby 
water,  down  our  Brenla  In  another  place,  he  says  to  Sir  Iíorace 
Marín,  “ I am  now  returning  to  my  villa,  where  I have  been  rnaking 
some  alterations ; you  símil  hear  from  me  from  Strawberry  Hill , whicli 
I have  found  out  in  my  lease  is  the  oíd  ñame  of  my  house ; so,  pray 
never  cali  it  Twickenham  again.  I like  to  be  there  better  than  I have 
Üked  being  anywhere  since  I carne  to  England.”  Again,  to  the  same 
correspondent : te  Did  you  ever  know  a more  absoluto  country-gentle- 
man?  Here,”  (Strawberry  Hill,)  “am  I,  come  down  to  what  you  cali 
keep  my  Christmas  ! indeed,  it  is  not  in  all  the  forms ; I have  stuck 
no  laurel  and  holly  in  my  window ; I eat  no  turkey  and  chine ; I have 
no  tenants  to  invite ; I have  not  brought  a single  soul  with  me.  I am 
extremely  busy  here  planting:  I have  got  four  more  acres,  which 
malees  my  territory  prodigious  in  a situation  where  land  is  so  scarce, 
and  villas  as  abundant  as  formerly  at  Tivoli  and  Baiae.  I have  now 
about  fourtcen  acres,  and  am  rnaking  a terrace  the  whole  breadth  of 
my  garden  on  the  brow  of  a natural  hill,  with  meadows  at  the  foot,  and 
coramanding  the  river,  the  villaje,  Richmond  Hill,  and  the  park,  and 
part  of  Kingston.”  Writing  to  Air.  Montagu  in  1749,  he  says,  “ The 
weather  is  so  hot,  and  the  roads  so  dusty,  that  I can't  get  to  Straw- 
berry. Altogether,  with  the  many  difticulties  and  plagues,  I am  a good 
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(leal  out  of  lmmour;  mypurchases  liitch,  and  ncw  proprietors  start  out 
of  the  gronnd,  like  the  corp  of  soldiers  in  the  Metamorphosis.  I ex- 
pect  but  an  unpleasant  suimner ; my  indolenee  and  inattention  are  not 
made  to  wade  through  leases  and  deeds.  Mrs.  Chenevix  brought  me 
one  yesterday  to  sign,  and  her  sister  Bertrand,  the  toy-woman  of  Batli, 
for  a witness.  I showed  tliem  my  eabinet  of  enamels,  instead  of  treat- 
ing  them  with  white  wine.  The  Bertrand  said,  4 Sir,  I liope  you  don't 
trust  all  sorts  of  ladies  with  this  eabinet !' — Wliat  an  entertainirig  as- 
sumption  of  uignitv  ! Here  is  a specimen  of  bis  indefatigable  spirit 
of  “collecting”  íle  is  writing  to  Air.  Montagu : " I liave  just  seen 
some  tombs  like  tliose  you  describe  — the  liouse  of  Russell,  robed  in 
alabaster,  and  painted.  There  are  seven  nionuinents  in  all : one  is  mí- 
mense, in  marble,  cherubim’d  and  seraphim'd,  crusted  with  bas-reliefs 
and  titles,  for  the  íirst  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  Ducliess.  All  these 
are  in  a chapel  of  the  ehurch  at  Cheneys,  the  seat  of  the  íirst  Earls. 
There  are  but  piteous  frogments  of  the  house  remaining,  now  a farm, 
built  round  tliree  sides  of  a court.  It  is  dropping  down,  in  severai 
places  without  a roof ; but  in  lialf  the  Windows  are  beautiful  arms  in 
painted  glass.  As  these  are  so  totally  neglected,  I propose  making  a 
pusli,  and  begging  them  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  They  would  be  magni- 
iicent  for  Strawberry  Castle.”  The  following  is  a specimen  of  his  gossip : 
he  is  detaiíing  the  London  news  to  the  Ilon.  II.  S.  Conway:  “Lady 
Townshend,  and  Lady  Caroliue  Petersham  liave  liad  tlieir  aimiyersary 
quarrel,  and  the  Ducliess  of  Devonshire  has  liad  her  secular  ossembly, 
which  she  keeps  once  in  fifty  years : she  was  more  delightfully  vulgar 
at  it  tlian  you  can  imagine ; coinplained  of  the  wet  night,  and  how  the 
men  would  dirty  the  room  with  their  shoes.”  We  must  not  omit  a plea- 
sant  Account,  given  to  Mr.  Conway,  of  his  (Ilorace’s)  life  at  his  villa. 
Mr.  Conway  liad  coinplained  of  the  infrequeney  of  his  letters.  “ I 
knew  no  news,”  says  he,  “ ñor  could  I : I liave  lived  quite  alone  at 
Strawberry  ; am  connected  with  no  court,  ministers,  or  party.  I liave 
not  oven  for  this  montli  lieard  mv  Lady  Townshend's  extempore  ga- 
zette.  All  the  morning  I play  with  my  workmen  or  auimals,  go  regu- 
larly  every  'evening  to  the  meadows  with  Mrs.  Clive,  or  sit  with  my 
Lady  Suffolk,  and  at  night  scribble  my  1 painters/  ” 

With  what  horror  would  H orace  Walpole  liave  Leen  filled  could  he 
liave  anticipated  the  scenes  that  now  take  place  at  his  favourite  re- 
treat — the  mob$  that  assemble  there,  enough  to  u press  a royal  mansión 
down,”  much  more  the  floors  of  liis  delicate  rooms ; injuring  his  preci- 
ous  inissals,  and  pawing  his  clioicc  specimens  of  sculpture,  which  wlieu 
he  lived  could  only  be  gazed  at  tlirough  a glass.  4 'The  Dtichess  of 
Bedford,”  saya  he,  in  a letter  to  Lord  Hertford,  <e  asked  me,  befare 
Madame  de  óuerchy,  if  I would  not  give  them  a hall  at  Strawberry  i 
Not  for  the  universe  ! What!  turn  a hall,  niul  dust,  and  dirt,  and  a 
milliou  of  candles,  into  my  cborming  new  gallery  ! I said  I could  not 
llatter  mysclf  that  people  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  going 
eleven  miles  for  a hall  (thongh  I helieve  they  would  go  fifty).  ‘ Well, 
tlien/^says  she,  fit  shall  be  a dinner*  — ‘With  all  my  heart ; I liave 
no  objection ; but  no  hall  shall  set  its  foot  within  my  doors/  ” 
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THE  LA  Y OF  S T.  CUTHBERT; 

' OR, 

THE  DEVII/S  DINNER-PARTY. 

A LEGEND  OF  TIIE  NORTH  COUNTREE. 

BY  TIIOMAS  INGOLDSBY,  ESQ. 

[WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  GEOHGE  CRUIKSIIANK.] 

Nobilis  quídam  cui  nomen  jl  fonsr.  Lescrop  Chivaler  cum  inri  tas  set  convivas  et 
hora  convivii  jarn  instante  et  apparatu  facto,  spe  frustratus  esset,  excusantibus  se 
convivís  cur  non  compararent,  prorupit  iratus  in  haec  verba : <c  Venianl  iyilur  om- 
nes  i leámonos , si  nuUus  hominum  meoum  cssc  polest  ! ” 

Quod  cum  fieret,  et  Dominus,  et  farnuli,  et  ancilla»,  a domo  properantes,  forte  obliti, 
infantem  in  cunis  jacentem  secum  non  aufemnt.  üaimones  incipiunt  comessari  et 
vociferan,  prospicereque  per  fenestras  forniis  ursoruin,  luporum,  felium,  et  mon- 
strare  pocula  vino  repleta.  Ah,  inquit  pater,  ubi  infans  meus  i Vix  cum  hsec  dix- 
isset  unus  ex  Dajmonibus  ulnis  suis  infantem  ad  fencstrain  gestat,  &c. 

Chronicon  de  Bolton. 

’s  in  Bolton  Hall,  and  the  Clock  strikes  One, 

And  the  roast  meat  ’s  brown,  and  the  boil’d  raeat  ’s 
done, 

And  the  barbecu’d  sucking-pig’s  crisp’d  lo  a turn, 
And  the  pancakes  are  fried,  and  beginning  to  burn ; 
The  Fat  stubble-goose 
Swims  in  gravy  and  juice, 

With  the  mustard  and  apple-saucc  ready  for  use; 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  all  of  the  best, 

Want  nothing  but  eating — they  ’re  all  ready  drest. 
But  where  is  the  Host,  and  where  is  the  Guest  ? 

Pantlcr  and  serving-man,  henchman  and  page, 

Stand  sniffing  the  duck-stufting  (onion  and  sage). 

And  the  scullions  and  cooks, 

With  fidgetty  looks, 

Are  grumbling,  and  inutt’ring,  and  scowling  as  black 
As  cooks  always  do  whien  the  dioner  ’s  put  baek ; 

For  though  the  board  ’s  dcckt,  and  the  napery,  fair 
As  the  unsunn’d  snow-flake,  is  spread  out  with  care, 

And  the  dais  is  furnish’d  with  stool  and  with  chair, 

And  píate  of  orfevrerie  costly  and  rare, 

Apostle-spoons,  salt-cellar,  all  are  there, 

And  Mess  John  in  his  place, 

With  his  rubicund  face, 

And  his  hands  ready  folded,  prepared  to  say  Grace. 

Yet  where  is  the  Host? — and  his  convives — where? 

The  Seroope  sits  lonely  in  Bolton  Hall, 

And  he  watches  the  dial  that  hangs  by  the  wall, 

He  watches  the  large  hand,  he  watches  the  small, 

And  he  fidgets,  and  looks 
As  cross  as  the  cooks, 
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And  lie  utters  a word  which  wc  ’ll  soften  to  “ Zooks ! ” 

And  he  cries,  “ What  on  earth  has  become  of  them  all  ? ” — 
What  can  delay 
De  Vaux  and  De  Saye  ? 

What  makes  Sir  Cíilbert  de  Umfraville  stay? 

What*s  gone  with  Poyntz,  and  Sir  Reginald  Braye  ? 

Why  are  Ralph  UíFord  and  Marny  away  ? 

And  De  Nokes,  and  De  Stilcs,  and  Lord  Marmaduke  Grey? 
And  De  Roe  ? 

And  De  Doe  ? 

Poynings  and  Vavasour — where  be  they? 

Fitz-Walter,  Fitz-Osbert,  Fitz-Hugh,  and  Fitz-John, 

And  the  Mandevilles, pére  et Jilz  (father  and  son)? 

Their  cards  all  said  “ Dinner  precisely  at  One  1 ” 

There  's  nothing  I hate,  in 
The  world,  like  waiting  I 

It  *s  a monstrous  great  bore,  wlien  a Gentleman  feels 
A good  appetite,  tlius  to  be  kept  from  his  meáis  I ” 

It  ’s  in  Bol  ton  Hall,  and  the  dock  strikes  Two  1 

And  the  scullions  and  cooks  are  themselves  in  “ a stew,” 

And  the  kitchen-maids  stand,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do, 

For  the  rich  plum-puddings  are  bursting  their  bags, 

And  the  mutton  and  turnips  are  boiling  to  rags, 

And  the  fish  is  all  spoil’d, 

And  the  butter  's  all  oird, 

And  the  soup  's  all  got  coid  in  the  silver  tureen, 

And  there ’s  nothing,  in  short,  that  is  fit  to  be  seen  ! 

While  Sir  Guy  Le  Scroope  continúes  to  fume, 

And  to  fret  by  himself  in  the  tapestried  room, 

And  still  fidgets,  and  looks 
More  cross  thaa  the  cooks, 

And  repeats  that  bad  word,  which  we  ’ve  soften’d  to  “ Zooks  ! ” 

Two  o’clock  *s  come,  and  Two  o’clock’s  gone. 

And  the  large  and  the  small  hands  move  steadily  on, 

Still  nobody  ’s  there, 

No  De  Roos,  or  De  Clare, 

To  taste  of  the  Scroope’s  most  delicate  fare, 

Or  to  quaff  off  a health  unto  Bolton’s  Ileir, 

That  nice  little  boy  who  sits  there  in  his  chair, 

Some  four  years  oíd,  and  a few  months  to  spare, 

With  his  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  his  long  curly  hair, 

Now  sucking  his  thumb,  and  now  munching  his  pear. 

Again,  Sir  Guy  the  silence  broke, 

tc  It  ys  hard  upon  Three  ! — it  ’s  just  on  the  stroke  I 

Come,  serve  up  the  dinner  ! — A joke  is  a joke  ! ” — 

Little  he  deems  that  Stephen  de  Iioaques,* 

* For  a full  account  of  this  facetious  “ Chivalcr see  the  late  (olí ! that  we 
should  have  to  say  ^late” !)  Theodore  Hook’s  il  History  of  the  illustrious  Com- 
moners  of  Great  liritain,”  as  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  John  Bragg,  Esq.  paga 
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Who  <c  his  fun,”  as  the  Yankees  say,  everywliere  “ pokes,” 

And  is  always  a great  dcal  too  fond  of  hisjokes, 

Has  written  a circular  note  to  De  Nokes, 

And  De  Stiles,  and  De  Roe,  and  the  rest  of  the  folks, 

One  and  all, 

Great  and  small, 

Who  wcre  asked  to  the  Hall, 

To  diñe  there,  and  sup,  and  wind  up  with  a ball, 

And  liad  told  all  the  party  a great  bouncing  lie  he 
Cook’d  up,  that  “ the  féte  was  postponed  sine  die , 

The  dear  little  curly-wig’d  lieir  of  Le  Scroope 
Bcing  taken  alarmingly  ill  with  the  croup ! ” 

When  the  dock  struck  Threc, 

And  the  Page  on  his  knee 

Said,  “ An’t  please  you,  Sir  Guy  Le  Scroope,  On  a serví  / ” 

And  the  Knight  found  the  banquet-hall  empty  and  clear, 

With  nobody  near 
To  partake  of  his  checr, 

He  stamp’d,  and  he  storm'd — then  his  language ! — Oh  dear  ! 
’Twas  awful  to  see,  and  ’twas  awful  to  hear  ! 

And  he  cried  to  the  button-deck’d  Page  at  his  knee, 

Who  liad  told  him  so  civilly  “ On  a serví,” 

“ Ten  thousand  fiends  seize  thera,  wherever  they  be ! 

— The  Devil  take  them  ! and  the  Devil  take  thee  ! 

And  the  Devil  may  eat  up  tiie  dinner  for  me!!” 

In  a terrible  fume 
He  bounced  out  of  the  roorn, 

He  bounced  out  of  the  house — and  page,  footman,  and  groom 
Bounced  after  t lieir  master ; for  scarcc  had  they  heard 
Of  this  left-handed  Gracc  the  last  finishing  word, 

Ere  the  horn,  at  the  gate  of  the  Barbican  tower, 

Was  blown  with  a loud  twenty-trumpeter  power, 

And  in  rush'd  a troop 
Of  strange  guests  ! — such  a group 
As  had  ne’er  beforc  darkened  the  doors  of  the  Scroope ! 

This  looks  like  De  Saye — yet — it  is  not  De  Saye — 

And  this  is — no,  'tis  not — Sir  Reginald  Braye — 

This  has  somewhat  the  favour  of  Marmaduke  Grey — 

But  stay  ! — JVhere  on  earth  did  he  gct  those  long  nails  ? 

Why,  they 're  claius  ! — then,  Good  Gracious  ! — they 've  all  of 
them  tails  I 

That  can’t  be  De  Vaux — why,  his  nose  is  a bilí, 

Or,  I would  say,  a beak  1 — and  he  can’t  keep  it  still ! — 

Is  that  Poynings  ? — Oh  Gemini  1 — look  at  his  feet ! ! 


344  of  the  75th  volume  of  the  Standard  Novéis.  In  the  third  volume  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas’s  elabórate  account  of  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy,  commonly 
cnlled  the  ° Scrope  Roll,”  a Stephen  de  Hoques,  Ecuyer,  is  described  as  giving  his 
testiuiony  on  the  Grosvenor  side,— Vide  page  247. 
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Why,  they  Ve  absolute  hoofs  ! — ¡s  it  gout  or  bis  corns 
That  liave  crumpled  them  up  so? — by  Jingo,  he  ’s  Jiorns! 

Run  ! run  ! — There  *s  Fitz-Walter,  Fitz^Hugh,  and  Fitz-John, 
And  thfc  Mandevilles,  pere  et Jilzy  (father  and  son,) 

And  Fitz-Osbert,  and  Ufford — they  ’ve  all  got  them  on  / 

Then  their  great  saucer  eyes — e 

It  ’s  the  Father  of  lies 

And  his  Imps — run  ! run  ! run  ! — they  Ve  all  fiends  in  disguise, 
Who  Ve  partly  assumed,  with  more  sombre  complexions, 

The  forms  of  Sir  Guy  Le  Scroope’s  friends  and  connexions, 

And  He — at  the  top  there — that  grim-looking  elf — 

Run  ! run  I — that’s  the  “ muckle-horned  Clootie  '*  himself  I 

And  now  wliat  a din 
Without  and  within  I — • 

For  the  court-yard  is  full  of  them. — How  they  begin 
To  mop,  and  to  mowe,  and  make  faces,  and  grin  I 
Cock  their  tails  up  together, 

Like  cows  in  hot  weather, 

And  butt  at  eacli  other,  all  eating  and  drinking, 

The  viands  and  wine  disappearing  like  winking. 

And  then  such  a lot 
As  together  had  got ! 

Master  Cabbage,  the  steward,  who  ’d  made  a machine 
To  calcúlate  with,  and  count  noses, — I ween 
The  cleverest  tliing  of  the  kind  ever  scen, — 

Declared,  when  he  ’d  made, 

By  the  said  machine’s  aid, 

Up,  what’s  now  called,  the  fítottle  ” of  those  he  survey’d, 

There  were  just — how  he  prov’d  it  I cannot  divine, — 

Nine  tkousand nine  hundred , and.  ninety , and.  nine , 

Exclusive  of  Him, 

Who,  giant  in  limb, 

And  black  as  the  crow  they  denomínate  Jirn, 

With  a tail  like  a bull,  and  a head  like  a bear, 

Stands  fortli  at  the  window, — ^and  what  holds  he  there, 

Which  he  hugs  with  such  care, 

And  pokes  out  in  the  air. 

And  grasps  as  its  limbs  from  each  other  he’d  tear? 

Oh  ! grief,  and  despair  I 
I vow  and  declare 

It  V Le  Scroope’s  poor,  dear,  sweet,  little,  curly-wig'd  Heir  1 
Whom  the  nurse  had  forgot,  and  left  there  in  his  chair, 
Altcrnately  sucking  his  thumb  and  his  pear  I 


What  words  can  express 
The  dismay  and  distress 

Of  Sir  Guy,  when  he  found  what  a terrible  mess 
His  eursing  and  banning  had  now  got  him  into  ? 

That  words,  which  to  use  are  a shame  and  a sin  too, 
liad  thus  on  their  speaker  recoiled,  and  his  malison 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil’s  own  “ pal  ” his  son  I — 
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He  sobbed,  and  lie  sigh’d. 

And  he  scream’d,  and  he  cried, 

And  behaved  like  a man  that  is  mad,  or  in  liquor, — he 
Tore  bis  peaked  beard,  and  he  daslied  off  his  “ Vicary,”* 
Stamped  on  the  jasey 
As  though  he  were  crazy, 

And  staggering  about  just  as  if  he  were  “ liazy,” 
Exclaimed,  “ Fifty  pounds l”  (a  large  sum  in  those  times,) 
“ To  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  climbs 
To  that  window  above  there,  en  ogive , and  painted, 

And  brings  down  my  eurly-wi’ ” here  ¿ir  Guy  fainted ! 

With  many  a moan, 

And  many  a groan, 

What  with  tweaks  of  the  nose,  and  some  eau  de  Cologne , 
He  revi  ved, — Reason  once  more  remounted  her  throue, 

Or  rather  the  instinct  of  Nature, — ’t  were  treason 
To  Iler,  in  the  Scroope’s  case,  perhaps,  to  say  Reason, — 
But  what  saw  he  then  ? — Oh  1 my  goodness  I a sight 
Enough  to  llave  banished  his  Reason  outright ! — 

In  that  broad  banquet-hall 
The  fiends,  one  and  all, 

Regardless  of  shriek,  and  of  squeak,  and  of  squall, 

From  one  to  another  were  tossing  that  small, 

Pretty,  curly-wig’d  boy,  as  if  playing  at  ball  : 

Yet  nono  of  his  fricnds  or  his  vassals  miglit  daré 
To  fly  to  the  rescue,  or  rush  up  the  stair, 

And  bring  down  in  safety  his  curly-wig  d Heir  1 

Well  a day  ! Well  a day  ! 

All  he  can  say 

Is  but  just  so  much  trouble  and  time  tlirown  away ; 

Not  a man  can  be  tempted  to  join  the  meléc , 

E’en  those  words  cabaíistic,  “ I prouiise  to  pay 
Fifty  pounds  on  demand,”  llave,  for  once,  lost  tlieir  sway, 
And  there  the  Knight  stands, 

Wringing  his  liands 

In  his  agony — when,  on  a sudden,  one  ray 


* A peruke  so  named  from  its  inventor.  Robert  de  Ros  and  Eudo  Fitz-Vicari 
were  celebrated  pentquiers , who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  latter  is 
noticed  in  the  Battle-Abbcy  roll,  and  is  said  tolmvecurled  William  the  Conqueror’s 
huir  when  dressing  for  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Dugdale  makes  no  mention  of  him, 
but  Camden  says,  that  Ilurufrey,  one  of  lús  desccndants,  wus  summoned  to  Purlia- 
ment,  20  Jan.,  25  Edw.  I.  (1297).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  that  writ  can 
be  deemed  a regular  writ  ot  summons  to  Parliament,  for  reasons  amply  detailed  in 
the  M Synopsis  of  the*  British  Peenige.” — (Art.  Fitz.John.)  A writ,  however,  was 
subsequently  addressed  to  him  as  “ Ilumfry  Fitz-Vicari,  Chivr”  9 Jan.  G Edw.  II. 
(1313,)  and  his  desccndants  appeur  to  have  been  regnlarly  summoned  as  late  as  5 
and  G of  Philip  and  Mary,  1557-0.  Soon  after  whicli  Peter  Fitz-Vicari  dying, 
s.  i»,  ar.  tliis  Barony  went  into  nbeyancc  between  his  two  daughters,  Joan,  married 
to  Henry  de  Trueüt,  of  Fullbottom,  and  Alioe,  wife  of  Roger  Wigram,  of  Caxon 
Ihill,  in  Wigton,  co.  Cumb.  Esq.,  among  wliose  representatives  it  is  presumed  to  be 
still  in  abeyauce. 
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Of  Hope  darts  through  bis  midriff! — His  Saint ! — Olí,  it  ’s  funny, 
And  almost  absurd, 

That  it  never  occur’d  ! — 

“ Aye  I the  Seroopes  Patrón  Saint  I — he  ’s  the  man  for  my  money  I 
Saint — who  is  it? — really  I ’m  sadly  to  blame, — 

On  my  word  I m afraid, — I confess  it  with  shame, — 

That  I Ve  almost  forgot  the  good  Gentleman’s  ñame, — 

Cut — let  me  see — Cutbeard  ? — no ! — Cuthbert  I egad 

St.  Cuthbert  of  Bolton  1 — I ’m  right — he  ’s  the  lad  ! 

Oh  I holy  St.  Cuthbert,  if  forbears  of  mine — 

Of  myself  I say  little, — have  knelt  at  your  shrine, 

And  have  lash’d  their  bare  backs,  and — no  matter — with  twine. 
Oh  ! list  to  the  vow 
Whicli  I make  to  you  now, 

Only  snatch  my  poor  little  boy  out  of  the  row 

Which  that  Imp’s  kicking  up  with  his  fiendish  bow-wow, 

And  his  hcad  like  a bear,  and  his  tail  like  a cow  ! 

Bring  him  back  here  in  safety  ! — perform  hut  tliis  task, 

And  I '11  give  ! — Oh  !— I ’ll  give  you  whatever  you  ask  ! — 
There  is  not  a shrine 
In  the  County  shall  shine 
With  a brilliancy  half  so  resplendent  as  tliine, 

Or  have  so  many  candles,  or  look  half  so  fine  I — 

Haste,  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  then,— hasten  in  pity  ! ” — 

— Conceive  his  surprise 
When  a strange  voice  replies, 

“ It  ’s  a bargain  ! — but,  mind,  sir,  The  best  Spermaceti  ! ” 
Say,  whose  is  that  voice? — whose  that  form  by  his  side, 

That  oíd,  oíd  grey  man,  with  his  beard  long  and  wide, 

In  his  coarse  Palmer’ s weeds, 

And  his  cockle  and  beads? — 

And,  how  did  he  come? — did  he  walk? — did  he  ride? 

Oh  ! none  could  determine, — oh ! none  cotild  decide, 

The  fact  is,  I don’t  believe  any  onc  tried, 

For,  while  ev’ry  one  stared,  with  a dignified  stride, 

And  without  a word  more, 

He  marchad  on  before, 

Up  a flight  of  stonc  steps,  and  so  through  the  front  door, 

To  the  banqueting-haU,  that  was  on  the  first  fioor, 

While  the  fiendish  assembly  were  making  a rare 

Little  shuttlecock  there  of  the  curly-wig’d  Heir. . 

I wish,  gentle  Reader,  that  you  could  have  seen 
The  pause  that  ensued  when  he  stepp’d  in  between, 

With  his  resolute  air,  and  his  dignified  mien, 

And  said,  in  a tone  most  decided,  thougli  mild, 

“ Come ! — I ’ll  trouble  you  just  to  hand  over  that  child  !” 

The  Demoniac  crowd 
In  an  instnnt  seem’d  cowed, 

"Not  one  of  the  crew  volunteer’d  a reply, 

All  shrunk  from  the  glanee  of  that  kcen-flashing  eye, 

Save  one  horrid  Humgruftín,  who  sccm’d  by  his  talk, 

And  the  airs  lie  assumed,  to  be  Cock  of  the  walk, 
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He  quailed  not  before  it,  but  saucily  met  it, 

And  saucily  said,  “Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  it?  ” 

My  goodness  I — tbe  look  tliat  the  oíd  Palmer  gave  I 
And  his  frown  I — ’twas  quite  dreadful  to  witness — “ Why,  slave ! 
You  rascal ! ” quoth  be, 

“ Tliis  language  to  me  I ! 

At  once,  Mr.  Nicholas  ! down  on  your  knee, 

And  hand  me  that  curly-wig'd  boy  ! — I command  it — 

Come  ! — none  o f your  nonsense ! — you  know  I won’t  stand  it." 

Oíd  Nicbolas  trcmbled, — be  sbook  in  his  sboes, 

And  seem’d  half  inclined,  but  afraid,  to  refuse. 

“ Well,  Cuthbert,”  said  be, 

“ If  so  it  must  be, 

For  you  Ve  had  your  own  way  from  tbe  first  time  I knew  ye ; 
Take  your  curly-wig’d  brat,  and  mucli  good  may  be  do  ye ! 

But  I 11  llave  in  excbange — " — here  bis  eye  flash’d  with  rage — 
“ Tbat  cbap  with  tbe  buttons — be  gave  me  tbe  Pagc  I ” 

“ Come,  come,"  tbe  Saint  answer’d,  “ you  very  well  know 
Tbat  young  man  ’s  no  more  bis  tban  your  own  to  bestow — 
Toucb  one  button  of  bis  if  you  daré,  Nick — no ! no  ! 

Cut  your  stick,  sir — come,  mizzle  ! — be  off  with  you  ! — go  ! " — 
Tbe  Devil  grew  hot — 

“Ifl  do  I’ll  be  shot  I 

An  you  come  to  tbat,  Cuthbert,  1 11  tell  you  wliat  ’s  wliat ; 

Fie  lias  ashed  us  to  diñe  here,  and  go  we  will  not  I 
Why,  you  Skinílint, — at  least 
You  may  leave  us  tbe  feast! 

Here  we  Ve  come  all  tbat  way  from  our  brimstone  abode, 

Ten  million  good  leagues,  Sir,  as  ever  you  strode, 

And  tbe  deuce  of  a luucheon  we  Ve  liad  on  tbe  road — 

— ‘ Go  ! ’ — * Mizzle  ! ’ indeed — Mr.  Saint,  who  are  you, 

1 should  like  to  know  ? — c Go  ! ’ — 1 11  be  hang’d  if  i do  ! 

He  invited  us  all — we  Ve  a right  here — it  *s  known 
That  a Barón  may  do  what  be  likes  with  bis  own — 

Here,  Asmodeus — a sliee  of  tbat  bcef ! — now  tbe  mustard  ! — 

— Wbat  bave  you  got  ? — oh,  apple-pie — try  it  with  custard!  ” 

Tbe  Saint  made  a pause 
As  uncertain,  because 

He  knew  Nick  is  pretty  well  “ up"  in  tbe  laws, 

And  tliey  might  be  on  his  side — and  then,  be  ’d  sucb  claws  I 
On  tbe  wholc,  it  was  better,  be  thought,  to  retire 
With  tbe  curly-wig’d  boy  be  ’d  pick’d  out  of  tbe  fire, 

And  give  up  the  victuals — to  retrace  bis  path, 

And  to  compromise — (spite  of  the  Member  for  Bath). 

So  to  Oíd  Nick’s  appeal, 

As  be  turn’d  on  bis  heel, 

He  replied,  “Well,  1 11  leave  you  tbe  mutton  and  veal. 

And  the  soup  a la  Reine , and  tbe  sauce  BechamcL 
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As  The  Scroope  did  invite  you  to  dinner,  I feel 
I can’t  well  turn  you  out — ’twould  be  liardly  genteel — 

But  be  modérate,  pray, — and  remember  thus  mucli, 

Since  you  're  trcated  as  Gentlemen,  show  yourselves  such, 
And  don't  make  it  late, 

But  mind  and  go  straight 

Home  to  bed  whcn  you  Ve  finish’d — and  don’t  steal  the  píate  ! 
Ñor  wrench  ofF  the  knocker — or  bell  frotn  the  gate. 

Walk  away,  like  respectable  Devils,  in  peace. 

And  don’t  Mark’  with  the  wateh,  or  annoy  the  pólice  ! " 

Having  thus  said  his  say, 

That  Palmer  grey 

Took  up  littlc  Le  Scroope,  and  walked  coolly  away, 

VVhile  the  Demons  all  set  up  a “ Hip ! hip  ! hurray  1 99 
Then  fell,  tooth  and  claw,  on  the  victuals,  as  they 
l iad  been  guests  at  Guildliall  upon  Lord  Mayor’s  day, 

All  scrambling  and  scnffling  for  what  was  before  'cni, 

No  care  For  prccedcnce  or  common  decorum. 

Few  ate  more  hearty 
Tlian  Madam  Astarte, 

And  TIecate, — considercd  the  Bolles  of  the  party. 

Between  them  was  seated  Leviathan,  eager 

To  “ do  the  polite,”  and  take  wine  with  Belphegor  ; 

Mere  was  Mórbleu,  (a  French  devil,)  supping  soup-ineagre, 
And  there,  munching  leeks,  Davy  Jones  of  Tredegar, 

(A  Welsh  onc,)  wlio  'd  left  the  domains  of  Ap  Morgan, 

To  “ follow  the  sea,” — and  next  him  Demogorgon, — 

Then  Pan  with  his  pipes,  and  Fauns  grinding  the  organ 
To  Mammón  and  Belial,  and  half  a score  dancers, 

Who  ’d  joined  with  Medusa  to  get  up  <(  the  Lancers 
- — Here  's  Lucifer  lying  blind  drunk  with  Scotch  ale, 

VVhile  Beelzebub's  tying  huge  knots  ¡n  his  tai!. 

There  ’s  Setebos,  storming  because  Mephistopheles 
Gave  him  the  lie, 

Said  he  'd  “ blacken  his  eyc,” 

And  dash’d  in  his  face  a whole  cup  ofhot  cofFee-lees ; — 
Ramping,  and  roaring, 

Hiccoughíng,  snoring, — 

Nevcr  was  seen  such  a riot  before  in 
A gentleman's  house,  or  such  proflígate  revclling 
At  any  soirée  where  they  don’t  let  the  Devil  in. 

Hark  ! — as  sure  as  fate 
The  clock’s  striking  Eight  I 
(An  hour  which  our  ancestors  called  « getting  late,”) 

Whcn  Nick,  who  by  this  time  was  rather  elate, 

Rose  up,  and  addressed  them. 

“ ’Tis  full  time,”  he  said, 

“ For  all  elderly  Devils  to  be  in  their  bed ; 

For  my  own  part  1 mean  to  be  jogging,  because 
1 don’t  find  myself  now  quite  so  young  as  I was ; 
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But,  Gentlemen,  ere  I depart  from  my  post, 

I must  cali  on  you  all  for  one  bumper — the  toast 
Whicli  T have  to  propose  is, — Ouk  exckllent  host  ! 

* — Many  thanks  for  his  kind  hospitality — umy 
We  also  be  able 
To  see  at  our  table 
Ilimself,  and  enjoy,  in  a family  way, 

Ilis  good  company  doton  stairs  at  no  distant  day  I 
You  ’d 

I ’m  sure,  tliink  me  rude 
If  I did  not  inelude 

In  the  toast  my  young  friend  there,  the  curly-wig’d  Ileir. — 
He’s  in  very  good  hands,  for  you  Ve  all  well  aware 
That  St.  Cuthbert  has  takcn  liim  uiulcr  his  eare; 

Though  I must  not  say  < bless,* — 

— YVhy,  you  '11  easily  guess,-v- 

So.ur  Curly-wig’d  Friend’s  shadow  never  be  less  ” — 
took  oíf  his  heel-taps — bow’d — smiled — witli  an  air 
Most  graeiously  grim, — and  vaeated  the  chair. — 

Of  coursc  the  élite 
Rose  at  once  on  their  feet, 

And  followed  their  leader,  and  beat  a retreat; 

When  a sky-larking  Itnp  took  the  Presidentas  seat, 

And,  requesting  that  each  would  replenish  his  cup, 

Said,  “ Where  we  have  dined,  my  boys,  there  let  us  sup  ! ” — 
— It  was  three  in  the  morning  before  they  broke  up  ! ! ! 

# * * * % 

I scarcely  need  say 
Sir  Guy  didn’t  delay 

To  fulfil  his  vow  made  to  St.  Cuthbert,  or  pay 
For  the  candles  he  VI  promised,  or  inakc  light  as  day 
The  shrinc  he  assured  him  he  VI  render  so  gay. 

In  fact,  when  the  votaries  carne  there  to  pray, 

All  said  there  was  nought  to  compare  with  it — nay, 

For  fear  that  the  Abbcy 
Might  think  he  was  sliabby, 

Four  Brethren  thenceforward,  two  clcric,  two  lay, 

He  ordained  should  take  charge  of  a new-founded  chantry, 
With  six  mares  apiece,  and  some  claims  on  the  pantry ; 

In  short,  the  whole  County 
Deelared,  through  his  bounty, 

The  Abbey  of  Bolton  exhibited  fresh  scenes 

From  any  displayed  since  Sir  William  de  Meschines,* 

And  Ceeily  lloumeli  carne  to  tliis  nation 

With  William  the  Norman,  and  laid  its  fouudation. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  said, 

And  I know  I have  rcad 

In  some  Chronicle — where,  has  gone  out  of  my  hcad, — 


Viile  DugclaleV  Monástico»,  Alt.  Prioratos  de  Bolton,  in  ayro  Eboraccnsi. 
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That,  wliat  with  these  candles,  and  other  expenses, 

Which  no  man  would  go  to  if  quite  in  his  senses, 

He  reduced,  and  brought  low 
His  property  so, 

That,  at  last,  he  ’d  not  much  of  it  left  to  bestow; 

And  that,  many  years  after  that  terrible  feast, 

Sir  Guy  in  the  Abbey  was  living  a Priest; 

And  there,  in  One  thousand  and — something, — deceased. 

(It  ’s  supposed  by  this  trick 
He  bamboozled  Oíd  Nick, 

And  slipped  through  his  fingers  remarkably  “ slick,”) 

While,  as  to  young  Curly-wig, — dear  little  Soul, 

Would  you  know  more  of  him,  you  must  look  at  « The  Roll,” 
Which  records  the  dispute. 

And  the  subsequent  suit, 

Commeneed  in  <£  Thirteen  sev’nty-five,” — which  took  root 
In  Le  Grosvenor’s  assuining  the  arms  Le  Scroope  swore 
That  none  byt  his  ancestors,  ever  before, 

In  foray,  joust,  battlc,  or  tournament  wore, 

To  wit,  “ On  a Prussian-blue  Field,  a Bcnd  Or;” 

While  the  Grosvenor  averred  that  his  ancestors  bore 
The  same, — and  Scroopc  licd  like  a — somebody  tore 
Off  the  sirnile, — so  I can  tell  you  no  more, 

Till  some  A double  S shall  the  fragment  restorc. 

MORAL. 

This  Lcgcnd  sound  maxims  exemplifies — c.  g. — 

I nio»  IShould  anytliing  teaze  you, 

Annoy,  or  displeasc  you, 

Remember  wlmt  Lilly  says,  “ Anfonm  rege  /”  * 

And  as  for  that  shocking  bad  habit  of  swearing, — 

In  all  good  society  voted  past  bearing, — 

Eschew  it ! — and  leave  it  to  dustmen,  and  mobs, 

Ñor  comniit  yourself  much  beyond  “ Zooks  ! ” or  £<  Odsbobs ! ” 

Srfo.  Whcn  asked  out  to  diñe  by  a Person  of  Quality, 

Mind,  and  observe  the  most  strict  punctuality ! — 

For  should  you  come  late, 

And  make  dinner  wait, 

And  the  victuals  get  coid,  you  '11  incur,  sure  as  fate, 

The  Master's  displeasure,  the  Mistress’s  líate! 

And — though  both  muy,  perbaps,  be  too  well-bred  to  swear, — 
They  J11  heartily  itdsh  you — I need  not  say  Where . 

Look  well  to  your  Maid-servants ! — say  you  expect  thcm 
To  see  to  the  children,  and  not  to  neglect  them ! — 

And  if  you 're  a widower,  just  throw  a cursory 
Glance  in,  at  times,  wlien  you  go  near  the  Nursery  ! — 

- Perhaps  it  *s  as  well  to  keep  children  froin  plums, 

And  from  pears  in  the  season, — and  sucking  their  thumbs  ! 

Animum  rege  í qui  nisi  paret,  imperat. — Lilly’s  Grummar . 
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4ío.  To  sum  up  thc  wholc  with  a “ Saw  ” of  much  use, 

Be  justy  and  be  gcnerous , — don’t  be  projuse! — 

Pay  the  debts  that  you  owe, — keep  your  word  to  your  fricnds, 
But — DON’t  SET  YOUR  CAÑOLES  ALIGHT  AT  iJOTH  ENDS  ! ! — 
Por  of  this  be  assured,  if  you  “ go  it  " too  fast, 

You  ’ll  be  “ dish’d ” like  Sir  Guy, 

And  like  him,  perhaps,  die 
A poor,  oíd,  half  starv'd,  Country  Parson  at  last ! 


Tunpington  Evcrárd,  T.  I. 

May  24,  1842. 


A CHAPTER  ON  BEARDS; 

AND,  MY  FIRST  SUAVE. 

DEDICATE!),  WITBOUT  PERMISTION,  TO  ALL  HAIRS  APPARENT  OR 
l’KESUMPTIVK. 

BY  WILLIAM  COLL1ER. 

The  Jcavs  of  oíd 

Worc  beards,  we  >c  told, 

I mcrely  ancient  writcrs  quotc  ; 

The  fashion  they, 

Down  to  this  day, 
llave  horrowed  from  thc  billy-goat. 

'Tis  said,  that,  “if  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from 
the  first  dawnings  of  sense  and  reason,  we  may  see  from  what  small 
heginnings  it  acquires  a prodigious  store  of  intellectual  knowledge.” 
I am  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  that  fact,  as,  that  “no  man  knows 
what  he  can  do  till  he  tries or,  in  other  words,  till  he  is  firmly  re- 
solved to  do  what  he  can  ; for,  vvhen  men  liave  tliouglit  themselves 
ohliged  to  set  about  some  Business  in  good  earnest,  they  often  accoui- 
plish  that  which,  in  their  hours  of  indolence,  they  supposed  impossible. 
Tliere  is  a common  saying,  often  given  at  the  head  of  our  quack  adver- 
tisenients,  which  is,  that  “ one  trial  proves  the  fact — I hopo  this 
may  prove  my  case  on  the  present  occasion,  for  I am  particularly  anxi- 
ous,  for  une  good  and  substantial  reason,  to  furnish  something  amusing 
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for  “ Bcntley's  Miscellany  " for  the  present  montli.  But,  tlie  puzzle 
is,  rvhal  lo  wrilc  nboul , — why, 

“ Right-about  face,” 

as  tlie  Corporal  said  to  liis  men,  when  he  put  them  tlirough  tlieir 
facings.  Well,  write  ahout  face  I will ; and  so,  liere  goes. 

Ilaving  proceeded  thus  far  with  my  task,  the  idea  of  the  title, — “ A 
Chapter  on  Beards ; and,  My  First  Shave,”  whicli  I llave  given  to 
tliis  article,  carne  pop  into  my  liead,  and  so  I popped  it  down,  as  “ the 
liead  and  front  of  my  offending.” 

The  mans  liead  who  contributes  to  a periodical  should,  in  a great 
measure,  rescmble  the  sliop  of  a dcalcr  in  marine  stores  — that  is,  it 
should  be  well  stored  with  everything  to  suit  all  oecasions  and  cus- 
tomers.  More  tlian  lialf  of  our  modern  scribes,  and  particularly  the 
dramatic  portion  of  them,  are  little  better  than  literary  ¿owc-grubbers, 
pickers  and  stealers  of  unconsidered  trifles,  — men  who,  liaving  no 
brains,  live  by  spinning  the  brains  of  others,  and  give  Ihemselvcs  credit 
for  originality.  As  I have  no  wish  to  defraud  even  Oíd  Nick  of  his 
due,  I will  relate  a few  anecdotés  ahout  Beards,  wliich  I have  picked 
out  of  the  pages  of  an  oíd  French  work,  publislied  more  than  two  liun- 
dred  years  ago,  before  I introduce  my  readers  to  “ my  first  shave." 

It  is  a certaiu  princijile,  observes  an  oíd  author,  that  every  Frencli- 
man  is  a soldier  ; and  if  he  followed  any  other  calling  he  ceased  to  be 
a Frencliman ; and  that,  to  point  him  out  as  bbing  no  longer  of  the 
nation,  it  was  made  a point  to  cut  oíf  his  beard,  as  a distinguishing 
mark  between  a Frenchman  and  the  conquered  people.  It  is  writtcn, 
that  when  Alaric,  Kingof  the  Visigotlis,  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
from  Clovis,  he  desired  an  interview  with  him,  that  he  might  touch  his 
beard  ; — the  ancient  mode  of  adopting  a person  was  to  take  him  by  the 
beard,  or  whisker.  Eginard,  the  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  speaking 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  first  race,  says  that  tliey  carne  to  the  assem- 
blies  in  the  field  of  Mars  in  a chariot  drawn  by  oxen  ; and  that  they 
were  seated  upon  the  throne  with  long  ílowing  hair,  and  beards  that 
reached  down  to  their  loins  ; crine  profusso , barba  suhmissa. 

When  Hugh,  Count  of  Chalons,  was  vanquished  by  Richard,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  he  went  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet  with  a saddle 
upon  his  baek,  to  show  that  lie  submitted  cntircly  to  him  as  conqueror. 
The  chronicle  says,  “ that  with  his  long  beard  he  presented  more  the 
appearance  of  a venerable  billy-goat  than  a liorse.” 

About  the  cióse  of  the  eleventh  ccntury,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
proclaimed  war  against  all  hairs  apparent,  and  declared,  “ that  those 
who  wore  long  hair  upon  their  heads  or  cliins  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Church  during  their  lives,  and  should  not  be  prayed  for  after 
death.  He  was  joined  in  this  by  several  bishops ; and  the  decree  was 
enacted  in  council  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  ninety-six.  About 
fifty  years  after  this,  it  is  recorded  that,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  celebrated  Peter  Lombard,  who  was  afterwards  consecrated  Bishop 
of  París,  Louis  the  Seventh  thought  it  a matter  of  conscience  to  give 
an  example  of  submission  to  the  commands  of  the  bishops  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  long  hair ; for  not  only  did  he  shorten  that  upon  his  capul,  but 
he  sliaved  his  chin  so  smootíi  that  his  wife  likened  his  face  unto  that 
of  a baby.  Leonora  of  Aquitaine,  a vivacious,  giddy,  jocose  princess, 
whom  he  liad  married,  rallied  him  upon  his  sliort  hair  ana  shaven 
chin  right  soundly  ; upon  which  his  majesty  would  reply,  that  those 
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tliings  were  not  ílt  subjects  for  light  jests.”  The  matter  at  last  bogan 
to  assume  a very  serious  aspect ; for,  upon  the  return  of  Louis  from  a 
croisade , she  attacked  him  again  upon  the  smootliness  of  bis  chin  ; 
upon  whicli  the  smock-faeed  monarch  bristled  up  as  well  as  lie  could, 
and  npbraided  her  in  the  sharpest  manner. 

“ Insultad  on,  reyil’d,  and  jeer’d, 

With  rudc  invasión  of  bis  beard.” 

Leonora,  it  is  said,  replicd  with  much  haughtiness,  and  concluded  witli 
proposing  a divorce  to  him  ; adding,  tliat  “she  knew  how  to  procure 
one,  as  a most  gross  and  scurvy  trick  liad  been  put  upon  her ; for  tliat 
she  thought  to  liavc  married  a prince,  and  found  she  liad  wedded  no- 
thing  hut  a monk.”  The  misunderstanding  between  them  unhappily 
increased  from  tliat  hour,  and  their  marriage  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
solved. Six  weeks  after,  Leonora  was  espoused  to  Henry  Duke  of 
Normandy,  Count  of  Anjou,  who  reigned  as  England’s  King  as  our 
second  Ilenry.  With  the  liand  of  the  fair  Leonora  Henry  ohtained,  by 
way  of  dower,  Poitou  and  Guyenne.  Henee  aróse  tliose  bloody  añil 
devastating  wars  which  ravaged  France  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
in  which  it  is  said  tliat  upwards  of  three  millions  of  Frenchmen 
perished.  Was  all  tliis  blood  slied  because  an  archbishop  was  oífend- 
ed  with  a lmiry-face;  because  a king  not  only  shaved  bis  chin  but 
bis  crown,  and¿because  bis  wife  looked  upon  him  as  ridiculous  because 
his  face  bore  not  the  stamp  of  manhood  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Francia  the  First  long  beards  once  more  became  a 
fashion,  and  continued  so  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second, 
Fraucis  the  Second,  Charles  the  Nintli,  and  Henry  the  Third. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourtli  of  France  tliat  the  fan- 
tail  beard  was  introduced.  It  was  only  three  lingera  in  lengtli,  in 
the  simpe  of  a fan,  rounded,  and  set  off  with  two  long  stiff  whiskers, 
after  the  style  and  manner  of  a cat's-beard. 

u His  tawny  beard  wás  the  cqual  gracc 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  lace  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a tile, 

A sudden  vein  it  would  beguilc.” 

Hudibras. 

Whilst  the  fan-beards  were  in  fashion,  tliey  were  kopt  in  that  form  by 
preparations  of  wax,  which  imparted  to  the  liair  a most  agreeable 
smell,  and  enabled  the  wearer  to  give  them  whatever  colour  he  desired. 
The  beard  was  always  dressed  over  niglit,  and  that  it  miglit  not  get 
out  of  order  whilst  the  person  was  asleep,  it  was  most  tastefully  en- 
closed  in  a higotelle  — a kind  of  bag  made  on  purpose.  It  is  said  that 
the  Marshal  Bassompiere  was  once  beard  to  say,  that  “ the  only  alter- 
aron he  found  in  the  world,  after  he  was  released  from  a twelve  years’ 
imprisonment  was,  that  the  men  liad  lost  their  beards,  and  the  horses 
liad  been  docked  in  tail  ” Times  are,  however,  changed ; we  llave 
now  horses  that  can  “ tails  unfold,”  and  men-milliners,  as  well  as  mili- 
taires,  with  more  huir  on  their  faces  than  upon  their  lieads.  The  an- 
tiquity,  and  distinguishing  mark  of  a beard  was  openly  discussed  in 
our  Commons’  Ilouse  of  Parliament  a few  weeks  since,  to  the  no  small 
deliglit  of  the  Wigs,  for 

Bold  Dan,  the  Agitator, 

(Or  else  the  papers  fib,) 
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Jn  debate  slight, 

The  cunning  wight, 

Cauglit  gallant  Coloncl  Sin1—* 

Upon  the  hip, 

About  the  tip 
And  bus/i  upon  bis  chin, 

And  did  declare 
That  so  much  huir 
Marked  Irish  origin. 

Having  brought  the  “ Cliapter  on  Beards  " down  to  our  own  time, 
I will  at  once  introduce  my  readers,  if  they  wish  to  scrape  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  me,  to  that  momentous  period  of  my  life  when  1 
ventured  on 

MY  FIRST  SUAVE  ! 

Shaving  ’s  a paradox, — but  thus  ’tis  clcar'd, 

Some  snave  to  get , — somy  to  gct  off  a beard. 

The  settling  day  for  the  Derby  coinés  off  as  usual,  as  a matter  of 
conrse ; the  shooting  season,  if  the  harvest  is  not  cnt  extremely  late, 
always  cominences  on  the  íirst  day  of  September ; Guy  Fawkes  wulks 
abroúd  on  the  fifth  of  November  ; and  the  sweeps  make  merry  on  the 
íirst  of  “ the  merry,  merry  month  of  May/'  so  far  making  good  the  oíd 
saying,  that  “ there  are  times  and  seasons  for  ali  things but  IAam 
decidedly  of  opinión  that  there  is  no  settled  time  or  season  upon  record 
on  which  the  beard  should  come  off,  be  the  harvest  ever  so  prolific.  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  oíd  nevvspaper,  which  contains  a paragraph 
stating,  “that  Beau  Brummell  intends  shortly  to  enlighten  the  fa- 
shionable  world  with  a treatise  on  the  cut  and  management  of  the 
beard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation.”  I am  not  aware  that 
Brummell  kept  his  word ; but,  one  day  or  other,  D’Orsay  may  take  up 
the  snbject,  and  illustrate  it  with  cuts  by  his  own  skilful  hand.  If  he 
but  screws  his  couragc  to  the  scraping-place,  he  cannot  fail  to  liiiish  it 
off  to  a shaving ; and,  should  he  feel  disposed  to  avail  liimself  of  the 
remarks  contai ned  in  this  slight  sketch,  to  whet  the  keen  edge  of  bis 
imagination  on,  they  are  at  his  Service. 

Who,  be  they  princes,  peers,  or  plebs,  docs  not  recollect  that  im- 
portant  epoch  in  their  lives  — The  First  Shave  ? — that  great  íirst 
step  in  the  marcli  of  inanhood,  — that  never-to-be-forgotten  notice  to 
prepare  for  manhood's  cares  and  troubles,  and  “ all  the  ills  that  llesh 
is  heir  ( hair ) to/'  which  steals  upon  us  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
like  the  recollections  of  a dream,  which  hovered  above  us  in  our  sleep. 
Who  can  forget  the  strange  mingled  feeling  of  pride  and  fear  with 
which  he  for  the  íirst  time  applied  the  soft  camel's  hair  to  ruílle  the 
(almost  softer)  hair  of  his  own  chin  ; and  how  awkwardly  and  clumsily 
the  razor  was  handled,  as  if  it  had  been  a ploughshare  furrowing  up  a 
two  years*  growth  of  thistles  ? 

Uneasy  as  the  head  that  wears  a crown 

Feels  the  young  chin,  when  shom  of  its  íirst  down. 

Well  do  I recollect  the  stealthy  step  and  cautious  movement  with 
which  I sought  the  dormitory  of  my  paternal  únele,  with  a view  to 

• Colonel  Sibthorp.  Vide  Parliamentary  Debates  for  March,  1842. 
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discover  the  dreaded  dressing-case,  that  dark  depository  of  the  direful 
razors— the  noiseless  secrecy  with  which  I abstracted  .the  murderous 
weapons,  and  hurried  to  the  most  reinóte  apartment  in  the  mansión 
with  iny  prize,  that  no  eye  niight  see  me  perpétrate  the  dark  and 
barbar- ous  deed,  and  thinking  with  Macbetli, 

“ lf  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done,  tlien  ’twere  well 
lt  were  done  quickly.” 

Well  do  I remember  how  carefully  I secnred  the  door,  “making  as- 
surance  double  sure,”  before  I commenced  operations,  and  the  intense 
satisfaction  I felt  in  that  free  and  unconstrained  use  of  dear  Unele 
Richard’s  razors,  which  I liad  thus  secnred ; for  I had  long  contem- 
plated  them  with  u wistful  eye,  but  had  not  dared  to  meddle  with 
them,  knowing 

“ Tlie  penis  that  en  vi  ron 
The  muid  that  medies  with  coid  iron.” 

Even  at  this  late  period  of  life  I can  laugh  to  think  how  I revelled 
in  all  the  luxury  of  whetting  and  wielding  the  tiny  but  formidable 
triHe,  not  so  light  as  air,  but  one  of  many  hairs  to  make  me  lighter, 
and  the  engrossing  interest  with  which  I weut  through  the  awful  pro- 
cesa of  “ my  first  shave  ! ” 

But  who  can  paint  the  alarm  and  confusión  I was  in,  when  poor  oíd 
Nunkey,  discovering  thatsomebody  had  been  tampering  with  bis  steel, 
called  out,  with  the  voice  of  a Stentor,  “ What  sauey  shaver  has  been 
at  my  razors  ? Has  the  cook  been  cutting  lier  corns,  or  the  butler 
opemng  oysters  with  them  ? — or  does  anybody  know  who  has  left  them 
in  this  d — d mesa?"  Of  course,  nobody  said  nothing;  for,  of  course, 
nobody  knew  nothing,  and  could  give  no  informatiou  on  the  subject  1 

Reader!  how  many  poor  devils  have  been  tried  and  condemned  for 
manslaughter,  and  even  murder,  upon  slight  circumstantial  evidence  ; 
“ for  murder,  though  it  hath  no  tongue,  will  speak  with  most  miracu- 
lous  organ/1  Well,  the  murder  must  out ; upon  some  such  sort  of  evi- 
dence I was  suspected ; and,  though  not  belonging  to  a blushing  na- 
tion,  well  do  I recollect  how  the  colour  mantled  on  my  eheek,  when  it 
became  evident  that  a suspicion  (“  suspicion  always  liaunts  the  guilty 
mind  ”)  of  my  secret,  black,  and  bloudy  prácticos  began  to  be  enter- 
tained  by  the  family.  Reader,  you  may,  perchance,  have  read  how 
Banquo  died,— 

(t  With  twenty  trcnchcd  gashes  on  his  hcad, 

The  least  a death  to  — 

I lived, — and  had  but  one  smnll  gash  upon  my  chin  ; but  that  “ was 
confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ  ” of  the  dark  deed  I *d  done.  Never 
shall  I forget  how  my  ears  tingled,  and  my  face  reddened, — 

(To  a far  deeper  dye  than  that 
On  the  Cardinars  red  naplcss  hat, — 

recently  sold  by  our  Common-Gardcn  Red-brcast*)  when  this  suspi- 

* Vide  Robins's  catalogue  of  the  elassie  contents  of  Strawberry  Hill,  collected 
hy  Ilorace  Walpole.  “ Wolsey’s  Red  Hat,  a most  interesting  and  valuable  relie. 
The  Cardinars  hat  was  found  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  by  Bishop  Burnet,  when 
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cion,  whicli  liad,  hitherto,  been  confined  to  suppresscd  tittering  and 
giggling,  witli  now  and  then  a sly  and  side-winded  allusion  to  my 
secret,  at  lengtli  openly  took  tongue  in  tlie  person  of  uiy  inerry,  prctty 
cousin,  who,  leaning  across  the  dining-table,  made  the  room  ring  witli 
the  cry  of,  tc  Billy  \s  been  shaving  ! — Billy  *s  been  shaving  ! ” 

14  There  ’s  blood  upon  tliy  face  ! ” 
exclaimed  my  venerable  aunt. 

<f  Shaving  i"  sbouted  my  únele.  “ Why,  the  poor  boy’s  chin  is  as 
innocent  of  liair  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.” 

“ Well,  I tliought,  únele,  that  the  dear  boy  had  got  notliing  to 
sliave,”  simpered  my  aggravating  cousin  Fanny. 

“ Haven't  I ? ” thought  I.  Had  the  razor  been  in  my  hand  at  that 
moment,  I am  certain  it  would  have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  so 
keenly  did  I feel  the  cruel  and  cutting  injustice  of  cousin  Fan’s 
reinark. 

“ Open  confession  is  good  for  tte  soul,”  ’tis  said  ; so  I made  a full 
confession  of  my  offence,  and  did  not  attempt  to  justify  it,  by  sayiug, 
“ I was  shaving  to  get  riel  of  my  beard,  when,  in  trutli,  I was  shaving 
to  get  one ” 

“ Come,  that  's  honest,  any  liow,”  said  the  laugliing  merry  maiden  ; 
“ for  Mrs.  Glass  says,  c íirst  catch  your  ha  ir,  and  then  dress  it  after 
wliat  fasliion  piense ; so,  T suppose  cousin  Billy  was,  as  a matter  of 
course,  trying  to  make  a few  break  cover  upon  his  own  manor.” 

<c  Tliere  if  they  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own,” 

said  I ; “ for  none  but  your  fair  self  shall  have  the  íirst  run  over  the 
stubblc 

No  longer  driven  desperóte  by  the  fear  of  exposure,  and  conscious 
that  concealment  was  no  longer  necessary,  1,  from  that  day  forward, 
became  less  and  less  anxious  to  elude  observation,  until  I at  length 
began  to  shave  witli  opea  doors,  regardless  who  sliould  sce  or  lcnow 
that  I had  taken  to  handling  a razor. 

Tlnis  would  the  Razor  on  my  cheek 
Have  spokc,  (but  razors  do  not  spenk,) 
u Dear  friend,  1 ’d  have  yon  this  to  know, 

Man  wants  but  little  lmir  below, 

Ñor  wants  that  little  long.” 

Alas ! wliat  vanities,  vexations,  and  vicisitudes, — wliat  hopes,  fears, 
cares,  and  anxieties  crowd  into  the  busy  space  between  the  day  on 
wliicli  the  soft  down  was  removed  for  the  Jírst  time,  and  that  on  wliich 
the  grey  and  grisly  beard  is  shorn  for  the  leist,  by  our  oíd  friend  The 
Razor ! 

Triflcs  sometimos,  light  as  air, 

Will  sepárate  the  fondest  pair  ; 

You,  truc  as  Steel , oíd  friend,  remain, 

And  if  you  cut,  you  come  again. 


Clerk  of  the  Closet ; from  his  son,  the  judge,  it  carne  to  the  Countess-Dowager  of 
Albemarle,  who  presented  it  to  Hornee  Wnlpole.  This  singular  and  unquestion- 
able  relie  will,  no  doubt,  be  liighly  prized  by  the  colleotor,  from  its  having  been 
worn  by  one  of  the  most  reniarkuble  men  of  England's  history.!1  It  was  pur- 
chased  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean. 


KEE-CHEE  MEGISSEE ; or,  THE  GREAT  EAGLE. 


BY  A MAN  ABOUT  TOWN. 

No  acquaintanceship,  wbicli  it  lias  evcr  bcen  my  fortune  to  malee 
throughout  life,  was  auspicated  by  such  roars  of  laughter,  as  my  intro- 
duction  to  the  social  converse,  and,  ultimately,  the  familiar  companion- 
ship,  of  The  Great  Eagle.” 

In  former  days  there  was  a dining-room  at  oíd  Frawley's,  wbicli, 
like  tbe  singing  and  smoking  room,  liad  its  own  set  of  constant  fre- 
queuters.  No  smoking  was  allowed  in  tliis  apartment  j and  sundry 
balf-pay  captains,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  rejoiced  in  tbe  use  of  it,  be- 
cause  tbey  migbt  feast  at  a modérate  cbarge  upon  tbe  OfHeian  chop 
and  a roast  potato.  To  others  tbe  room  liad  other  attractions,  especially 
upon  Saturdays.  At  balf-past  five  o’clock  ou  tbe  Jewisli  Sabbatb,  a 
waiter  appeared  staggering  under  tbe  weight  of  a pewter  water-dish, 
which  be  succeeded  in  depositing  upon  the  table  indicated  by  bis 
“ matchless  cliief.”  Tbe  lofty  cover  being  removed,  a buge  round 
of  the  primest  beef  was  disclosed  to  view,  in  honour  of  which  tbe 
carver  was  fain  to  get  upon  bis  legs.  All  manner  of  available  ve- 
getables accompanicd  tliis  noble  pié  ce  de  résistance ; and  niuch  it 
liad  to  resist ; for  all  manner  of  men,  wbo  could  conveniently  com- 
mand  two  sbillings,  and  tbe  additional  twopence  wbicli  Frawley  laicl 
on  for  tbis  particular  joint,  carne  in  droves  to  uttack  it.  OíHey,  with 
a generosity  to  tbe  consumer  wliicb  it  did  one’s  heart  good  to  see,  pre- 
sided  over  tbe  demolitiou.  He  proceeded  from  point  to  point  witb  a 
self-relying  dignity,  wberever  bis  presence  was  required,  now  recom- 
mending  to  some  favourite  customer  a slice  off  tbe  silvered  side,  and 
agaiu  a piece  of  tbe  liurd,  or,  as  it  migbt  be,  of  tbe  marrowy  fat, 
aíways  watebing  narrowly  bow  the  strauger  carved,  and  ready  at  tbe 
instant  to  intercept  bis  sacrilegious  knife,  and  snatcb  it  from  his  pro- 
fane liand,  if  be  intimated  any  motion  likely  to  destroy,  or  even  com- 
promise,  the  graduated  symmetry  of  the  round ; for  Frawley's  abbor- 
rence  of  uncouth  carving  nearly  reacbed  monomania. 

I turned  in  onc  day  to  diñe,  and  of  course  ordered  a tándem  of  mut- 
ton-cbops,  — a leader  and  a wheeler,  apart  only  by  tbe  duc  length  of 
tbe  traces,  Frawley  himself  to  be  at  once  tbe  driver  and  time-keeper. 
At  a table  in  a remóte  extremity  of  tlie  room,  beyond  tbe  second  íire- 
place,  sat  a gentleman  waiting,  in  no  very  complñisant  mood  of  mind 
or  appetite,  (take  it  as  you  will>)  for  u tbe  joint.”  Its  hour  had  come ; 
tbe  stranger  gazed  with  all  tbe  gravity  and  immutable  muscle  of  an 
Arab,  but  failed  to  exhibit  tbe  meekness  and  patience  of  the  camel ; 
for  whenever  Reynolds  or  Lyons  carne  witliin  earsbot,  he  damned  them 
in  most  Attic  English,  and  did  not  even  refrain  from  profane  allusions 
to  the  contorted  optics  of  Mr.  Oflley  himself.  He  knew  not  tbe  cause 
of  tbe  delay : ñor  did  I at  tbe  time.  Tbe  attendant  gentleman  was  tbe 
only  candiaate  for  tbe  joint ; Frawley,  accordingly,  would  no  more  liave 
thoughtof  directly  paradiog  it  for  bis  use,  than  the  keeper  of  a French 
liazard-table  would  of  opening  his  bank  to  gratify  tbe  speculative  pro- 
pensities  of  a single  player.  íf  Tbe  Great  Eagle  ” was  particularly  de- 
voted  to  viands  ratlier  underdone ; and  wbile  he  is  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  bis  quarry,  let  us,  gentle  reader,  regard  him  at  our  leisure. 
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Kee-Chee  Megissee  had  sunk  a little  into  tlie  vale  of  yehrs,  and 
must  liave  Leen  considerably  on  tlic  sliady  side  of  forty  wnen  I first 
saw  him.  He  was  above  six  feet  high  ; the  frame  was  manifestly  in 
perfect  vigour  and  activity,  tliough  the  roundness  and  elasticity  of 
youth  were  gone ; bone,  brawn,  and  sinew  alone  remained.  The  form, 
and  indeed  the  complexión,  was  exactly  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
so  admirably  described  in  the  person  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  His 
face  seemed  coloured  to  the  bone  by  the  scorching  eífects  of  a sun  un- 
known  in  Europe ; it  was  dark  and  clear,  but  bloodless  as  a mask. 
The  forehead  was  very  high  and  broad,  and  the  map  of  it,  so  to  speak, 
was  not  merely  good,  but  would  have  been  a curious  study  to  a ineto- 
poscopist.  One  deep  unchanging  furrow  proceeded  perpendicularly 
from  between  the  eyes  through  the  región  (if  I recollect  riglitly)  sacred 
to  J upiter : all  the  other  lines  were  horizontal,  and  tending,  at  their 
extremities,  npwards,  seemed  as  tliough  they  had  been  impressed  rather 
by  external  contemplation  than  by  inward  tliought.  The  liead  was 
bald,  save  at  the  poli  and  beliind  the  ears.  The  lower  part  of  the  face 
bore  a disagreeable  animal  character,  — the  mouth  was  large,  the  lips 
were  tliick  and  coarse,  and  the  expression,  witliout  being  sensual,  was, 
for  some  other  reason  wliich  I could  not  define,  repulsive.  Perhaps  tliere 
was  about  it  a touch  of  the  savage  ; yet  the  air  was,  upon  the  whole, 
so  frank  and  manly,  that  the  conclusión  to  which  the  physiognomist 
would  come  (and,  as  I subsequcntly  found,  eorrectly)  was,  that  this  in- 
dividual, being  one  of  those  who  had  seen  a vast  deal  of  adventurous 
life's  varieties,  was  like  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

“ Haughty  and  sour  to  those  who  lovcd  him  not, 

But  unto  those  who  loved  him  sweet  as  summer.” 

The  eye,  however,  was  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  him.  It  was 
restless,  and  seemed  to  embrace  a larger  field  of  viewtlian  is  attempted 
by  civilized  man.  It  was  such  as  you  might  faney  the  eye  of  a Nortli 
American  Indian  to  be, — always  on  the  alcrt,  patrolling,  as  it  were, 
in  its  socket  from  side  to  side,  and  commanding,  with  the  aid  of  a 
sliglit  inflection  of  the  liead,  all  the  space  before,  beside,  and  well- 
nigh  behind  it.  Such  seemed  to  me  “ the  Great  Eagle  ” when  he  first 
met  my  view. 

At  length  several  persons,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  cliief’s  brother, 
having  dropped  in,  it  was  considered  in  the  infernal  Frawleian  regions, 
that  a sufficient  number  had  arrived  to  justify  the  commencement  of 
the  game.  Lejeu  est  fait ! The  joint  was  ushered  in  ! “ Gentlemen, 

make  yourgame.”  “The  Great  Eagle”  was,  of  course,  entitled  to  the 
iirst  innings.  A large  piece  of  beef  (ribs)  was  set  before  him.  The 
chief  regarded  it  with  an  ominous,  low  growl,  turned  back  an  eye  on 
Reynolds  and  Lyons,  which 

“ Boded  no  good,  whate’er  it  might  express,” 

and  sneered  significantly. 

<€  Very  nicely  roasted,  indeed  J It  does  credit  to  the  cookery  of  that 
oíd  swivel-eycd  sinner!  He  has  been  doing  homage  to  me  with  a 
burnt-offering  1 ” With  this,  he  cut  off  a slice  half  an  inch  tliick  from 
the  outside,  then  pointing  to  the  joint  with  his  knife,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Why,  this  is  as  shrivelled,  as  black,  and  as  dry  as  the  hide  of  a squaw 
in  her  hundred-and-first  year.  But  1 '11  see  if  I cannot  make  out 
something  eatable,  after  all.  The  eyes  of  a great  chief  are  not  shut.” 
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Immediately  upon  this  declaration  he  plunged  his  knife  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  joint,  and  proeeeded  to  cut  out  a huge  collop,  which, 
for  his  taste,  was  done  to  a turn, — that  is  to  say,  it  was  liot,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  nearly  raw.  A cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
Waiters  when  they  witnessed  the  flagitious  deed,  and  each  niade  a step 
forward ; but  they  were  arrcsted  by  the  stern  voice,  “ Avaunt,  slaves ! 
— keep  off!”  For  a moment  they  stood  in  mute  and  stupiíied  asto- 
nishment,  like  men  under  the  wand  of  an  enchanter ; but  the  roar  of 
laughter,  whicli  pealed  through  the  room,  dissolved  the  spell,  and  the 
first  use  they  made  of  their  recovered  faculties  was  to  rush  down  stairs 
to  the  kitchen,  over  whose  inysteries  Frawley  personally  presided. 
One  can  imagine  the  rage  and  grief  wherewith  every  fibre  of  his  lieart 
was  toril.  He,  however,  quickly  recovered,  and  carne  bounding  up- 
stairs  with  tiger-springs.  But,  however  fierce  or  hostile  might  ha  ve 
been  his  original  intentions,  they  ebbed  away  when  he  carne  under  the 
influence  of  the  calm,  cruel  eye  of  “the  Great  Eagle.”  The  flood- 
gates  of  Frawley 's  eyes  were  opened,  and,  as  the  novelists  say,  his 
overloaded  lieart  souglit  relief  in  tears. 

The  Great  Eagle  gazed  upon  his  grief  without  moving  a muscle ; but 
he  kept  him  under  the  fascination  of  his  eye,  and  continued  to  eat  his 
beef  with  a rapid  but  steady  mastication.  At  length  words,  mixed 
with  tears,  burst  forth  from  Frawley.  He  appealed  to  the  destróyer, 
touching  the  unprecedented  atrocity  of  the  action, — he  threatened  to 
charge  him  for  the  whole  joint, — he  next  threatened  to  charge  him  in 
another  way, — he  threatened  to  give  him  in  charge  to  his  friend  Tilo- 
mas, the  inspector  of  Pólice, — he  railed, — he  ranted, — he  raved  ; but 
until  the  Great  Eagle  liad  finished  his  dinner,  he  vouchsafed  liiin  not 
the  slightest  reply.  But  when,  like  a Ilomeric  liero,  he  liad  relieved 
liimself  of  the  desire  for  meat  and  drink,  he  turned  his  head  slowly 
round,  and  looking  on  his  assailant  with  loftiest  dignity,  said,  “ Don  ' t 
speak  to  me,  oíd  man  ! Retire  to  your  kitchen  ! ” 

This  set  Frawley  quite  beside  himself.  He  cursed  and  swore  like  a 
Cambridge  bargeman  or  an  ancient  Clifford.  Alas  for  Frawley  ! Elo- 
quence  may  be  a fatal  gift  to  others  besides  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  I 
His  burst  of  oratory  evoked  a dtemon.  The  Great  Eagle  sprang  from 
his  chair  with  a knife  in  his  hand,  and  then  applying  his  fingers  to  his 
mouth,  gave  forth  the  tremendous  war-whoop  of  the  tribe  into  which 
he  liad  been  adopted  (the  Chippeways)  with  a shrillness  and  vigour 
that  made  all  the  glasses  shake  upon  the  tables.  The  Great  Eagle  then 
cominenced  with  mucli  solemnity,  and  in  slow  measure,  to  sing  the 
war-song  and  to  dance  the  war-dance  round  the  persou  of  the  as- 
tounded  Frawley,  now  compulsorily  enacting  the  part  of  a captivo 
brave.  Every  instant  the  strain  quickened,  and  the  motions  of  the 
dance  became  more  rapid  and  lierce,  until,  with  the  utmost  nicoty  of 
eye  and  hand,  proving  him  truly  to  be  a hoo  ge-jnah,  or  great  chief,  in 
the  mastery  of  his  vveapons,  he  kept  flourishing  the  knife  round  the 
head  and  about  the  face  of  Frawley,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  each  mu- 
nient  that  the  Steel  was  about  to  be  buried  in  flesh  or  brain ; but  he 
never  once  touched  the  skin,  except  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  when, 
in  the  progress  of  the  performance,  it  became  necessary  to  imítate  the 
process  of  scalping  Frawley.  At  this  part  of  the  entertainment,  though 
faint  with  laughter,  even  we,  the  delighted  spectators,  became  alarmed  ; 
but  his  brother,  who  revelíed  in  the  scene,  assured  us  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger,  and  that  the  Great  Eagle  was  as  renowned  a war- 
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rior  as  Chingacligook,  or  Uricas,  or  Malí  toree,  or  Magua,  or  Hurd-lieart, 
or  any  of  American  Cooper's  lieroes.  Meanwhile  poor  Frawley  shriek- 
ed  with  terror,  and  finally  sank  panic-stricken  on  the  ground.  He  was 
consignad  to  his  waiters,  and  ordered  to  be  put  to  bed  forthwith. 

Once,  only,  was  an  interruption  attempted,  and  this  made  an  amus- 
ing  episode.  Rouscd  by  the  noise,  a dapper  person,  bearing  an  ugly 
resemblance  to  oíd  Frawley,  rushed  in,  and  attempted  to  interfiere,  cry- 
ing  out  something  about  murder  and  pólice ; but  the  Eagle's  brother 
jumped  up,  seized  liim  by  the  back  of  the  collar,  or,  as  he  himself  af- 
terwards  described  it,  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck,  dragged  him  to  the  door, 
whirled  him  round  until  he  got  what  the  midwives  cali  a breech-pre- 
sentation,  and  tlien  gave  him  a kick  which  sent  him  flying  over  the 
stairs,  and  right  through  the  folding-doors  of  the  singing-room. 

After  this,  Frawley  thought  to  ex  peí  the  Great  Eagle  as  he  liad  done 
Sim  Fairfield,  but  he  soon  suw  it  was  impossible.  We  all  swore  we 
would  support  the  Great  Eagle,  who  had  a right  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a traveller  ; so  terms  were  entered  into  without  protocois,  and  a 
dinner  got  up ; after  which  the  calumet  of  peace  was  smoked.  It 
may  be  easily  supposed,  as  a lover  of  fon  and  frolie,  I was  anxious  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  so  accomplished  a warrior.  I had  also  an- 
other  reason,  I have  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  all  concerning  tlieir  history,  habits,  customs, 
&c.  And,  certainly,  neither  Murray,  ñor  Marryatt,  ñor  even  Catlin 
himself,  was  able  to  give  a better  verbal  account  of  them  than  the  gen- 
tleman  to  whom,  on  the  occasion  ad verted  to,  I sought  and  obtained  an 
introduction. 

To  my  mind  (and  I still  tliink  so,)  he  was  the  best  narrator  I ever 
listened  to ; he  had  all  the  concentrated  and  grave  enthusiasm,  tlieim- 
passioned  though  figurative  elonuence,  and  the  vivid  pantomimo  that 
yon  would  look  for  in  a native  índian  of  the  highest  order.  He  was 
amongst  men  at  once  the  most  original  in  character  and  in  mind,  and 
the  most  various  in  adventnre  that  I ever  met.  He  was  possessed  of 
vast  natural  powers ; and  if  he  had  only  been  liappy  in  an  education  to 
support  them,  there  is  no  possible  path  in  life  on  which  he  might  not 
have  led  the  trail.  Ilis  feelings  of  religión  when  he  reasoned  on  them, 
setting  aside  his  blind  devotion  to  the  Román  Catholic  creed,  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  born  (reared  he  was  not),  reminded  me 
strongly  of  the  one  great  character  which  Cooper  has  drawn,  Natty 
Bumps,  or  the  Leather-Stocking. 

Though  feelings  deep  to  melancholy  carne  over  his  mind  occasional- 
ly,  during  which  he  for  the  most  part  sat  squatted  on  his  carpet,  like 
an  Indian  chief,  no  man  had  a keener  relish  at  otlier  times  for  uproari- 
ous  conviviality.  As  a boy  he  was  put  aboard  an  East  Indiaman,  as  a 
middy,  or  whatever  be  the  ñame  for  “ the  young  gentlemen  " in  the 
East  India  Service.  Poor  Tyrone  Power  saiíed  aboard  the  same  ship, 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  so  did  the  late  Major  Antony,  who  used  al- 
ways, by  the  way,  to  declare  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  ever 
taught  the  inimitable  representative  of  Irish  characters  to  dance  an 
Irish  jig.  The  vessel  proceeded  to  China,  and  there  "the  Great 
Eagle”  picked  up  a number  of  stories  about  this  primitive  people.  At 
a subsequent  period  he  travelled  through  the  United  States,  where,  as 
usual,  with  all  honest  manly  travellers,  he  learned  to  líate  the  Yankees. 
But  he  did  more  tlmn  that,  for  he  acquired  the  art  of  mimicking  that 
tc  people  without  a language,”  as  Coleridge  styled  the  Americans,  in  a 
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manner  infinitely  superior  to  anything  tliat  was  ever  done  by  Charles 
Mathews.  He  also  sang  a versión  of  Yankee  Doodle,  that  was  to  the 
last  degree  droll. 

Various  were  the  turns  and  tricks  of  Fortune  wliicli  he  endured  in 
the  United  States  ; but  at  last  he  entered  into  the  Service  of  the  Hud- 
son's  Bay  Company,  and  startcd  for  the  Far-West,  bidding  a long 
adieu  to  the  realms  of  semi-civilization.  The  last  scene  he  liad  in 
America  was  characteristic  of  the  country.  Ilis  employers  liad  ad- 
vanced  him  some  money  for  his  journey.  He  was  enjoying  himself 
with  one  of  those  compounds  of  spirits,  sugar,  &c.  for  which  America 
is  really  famous.  “ The  Great  Eagle,"  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his 
liquor  by  his  side,  his  legs  on  a chair  before  a roaring  íire,  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven.  A free  and  enlightened  citizen  entered,  and  walking 
up  to  our  friend,  very  deliberately  immerged  his  medical  íinger  into  the 
liquor,  and  then  sucking  it,  observed,  <f  Stranger,  I guess  that  's  the 
regular  stiff-up  cocktail/'  The  future  Indian  chief  gazed  at  him  for 
one  moment,  but  in  the  next  the  lieels  of  the  American  were  higher  in 
the  air  than  his  licad.  When  our  liero  arrived  in  Kupert’s  Land,  there 
were  two  rival  companies.  They  have  been  since  united.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  of  which  I have  spolcen,  and  the  North-West  Company. 
They  literally  disputed  the  trade  in  peltries  with  the  Indians ; and 
carried  on  against  each  other  a fierce  and  constant  war.  Each  liad  its 
allies  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  and  its  following  of  bvis-brulés*  who 
were  rather  more  savage  than  the  Indian  of  unmixed  descent.  One 
inurder  carne  to  European  ears  because  of  the  celebrity  of  the  victim. 
Semple,  the  autlior  of  some  useful  and  entertaining  volumes  of  travels 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  had  acccpted  the  office  of  governor  under  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Some  thirty  or  forty  men  belonging  to  the 
rival  company  made  an  inroad  on  horseback  into  Semple's  district  at 
mid-day,  and  shot  him  dead,  and  killed  those  who  were  with  him.  It  was 
to  a scene  in  which  murderous  actions  such  as  I have  descrihed  were  of 
common  occurrence,  that  the  wanderer  now  removed.  Before  long  he 
became  one  of  the  most  renowned  partizans  in  the  Service  of  the  II ud- 
son's  Bay  Company,  and  had  the  compliment  paid  him  of  having  a good 
round  price  set  upon  his  head. 

Amongst  the  Indian  braves  he  wasan  especial  favourite;  lie  adapted 
himself  so  completely  to  tlieir  customs,  manners,  and  pursuits,  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  adopted  into  a powerful  tribe,  and  all-hailcd 
with  the  appellation  of  “ The  Great  Eagle." 

The  most  arduous  part  of  his  duty  consisted  in  visiting  the  various 
outposts  established  by  the  company  at  vast  distances  from  the  fort,  in 
the  territorios  of  the  difterent  tribes  of  Indians. 

líe  gave  an  appalling  narrative  of  his  iinding  two  men,  on  one  occa- 
sion,  dead,  and  with  the  daintiest  morsels  of  tlieir  bodies  cut  away.  It 
appeared  that  an  Indian  woman,  who  had  been  original ly  of  the  party, 
having  greater  powers  than  the  Europcans  of  enduring  hunger,  liad, 
when  her  companions  were  utterly  prostrate  from  starvation,  toma- 
hawked  thern,  and  subsisted  upon  the  careases.  The  Great  Eagle, 
and  his  friend,  Nee-go-naw-bee  (Ironside),  tracked  her  to  a wigwam 
she  had  constructed  in  the  wood  near  the  station  ; and,  finding  some  of 
the  flesli  in  her  possession,  shot  her  dead.  He  told  us  of  his  relieving 
the  survivor  of  another  party,  under  circumstances  of  picturesque  hor- 
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ror.  The  man  was  perishing  of  liunger,  and  so  exlmusted  that  he  could 
not  crawl.  For  hours  before  the  Great  Eagle’s  arrival,  he  had  been 
on  his  knees,  with  his  gun  cocked,  and  resting  on  a log,  afraid  to  tura 
aside  his  eye,  even  for  a moraent,  froin  thc  glaring  uspect  of  a huge 
wolf,  long  in  attcndance  upon  the  party,  but  now  bold  enough  to  face 
the  unfortunate  individual,  at  a distance  little  beyond  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun,  and  ready  to  spring  forward  the  instant  he  could  take  this 
prey,  whicli  he  surely  lookcd  upon  as  his  own,  at  advantage. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Great  Eagle  achieved  his  return  to  Europe 
was  highly  characteristic.  A reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offer- 
ed  by  Government  to  anybody  who  would  bring  in  dead  or  alive  a 
certain  Indian  who  had  committed  an  atrocious  murder  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  civilizaron.  The  Great  Eagle,  after  being  upon  his  trail  for 
weeks,  succeeded  in  surprising  and  shooting  him,  and  upon  produc- 
tion  of  his  liead,  he  received  the  reward,  and  hade  adieu  to  the  Far 
West.  During  his  long  absence  from  lióme,  which  amounted  to  some 
five  or  six-and-tweutv  years,  his  father  and  úneles  had  become  wealthy 
merchants  ; and  the  Great  Eagle  settled  in  London  as  a commission- 
agent  or  merchant.  It  was  at  this  time  1 had  the  happiness  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 

I remember  he  once  composed  an  opera.  It  carne  to  pass  thus. 
There  was  amongst  the  Ofílanders  a most  singular  character,  named 
Owlfield,  who  was  as  regular  an  attendant  at  Frawley’s  as  thc  Great 
Eagle  himself.  He  was  a philosopher,  who  divided  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  dreaming  and  drinking,  between  revelling  and  rol- 
licking.  Moreover,  lie  had  no  small  share  of  the  wild  book-learning. 
Of  all  the  men  in  the  world  I ever  met  he  was  the  most  studied  in 
editions  and  title-pages,  and  he  knew  by  no  means  a little  of  the  con- 
tents  of  a multitude  of  books.  But  he  knew  nothing  precisely,  nothing 
accurately ; he  was  utterly  devoid  of  the  instinct,  and  unaequainted 
with  the  Science  ofmethod.  He  had  been  in  hisyouth,  and  for  a great 
number  of  years,  a pupil  and  fellow-lodger  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Being 
at  bottom  a good  fellow,  he  was  a favourite  with  the  Great  Eagle. 
Whercupon,  the  cliief  wrote  an  TRschylean  opera,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal characters  were  the  scholar  aforesaid  and  the  ghost  of  Jeremy 
Bentham.  The  opera  opened  after  the  Greek  fashion,  with  a narration 
which  related  to  the  fate  of  the  Westminster  sage,  after  death,  when 
he  was  dissected,  and  his  skeleton  exhibited,  & c.,  as  well  as  to  sundry 
of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  moral  and  physiological,  which  lie  lield  in  his 
lifetime. 

The  Eagle  was  very  fond  of  natural  history,  and  this  formed  a bond 
of  companionship  between  him  and  Bob  Rambleton,  though,  in  prí- 
vate, each  used  to  denounce  the  other’s  veracity.  The  cliieFs  narru- 
tives  chiefly  referred  to  the  courage,  prowess,  and,  in  truth  it  may  be 
well  called  cliivalry,  of  the  grizzly  bear.  Bob  preferred  the  gentle 
animáis  of  creation,  and  used  to  maintain,  with  the  niggers,  that  the 
monkeys  could  speak  just  as  well  as  men,  and  only  refrained  from 
doing  so,  lest  the  buckra , white  man,  should  make  thcm  work.  Bob 
at  the  same  time  patronised  the  blacks,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a Wilber- 
force  or  Zachariah  Macaulay. 

The  two  great  lecturers  on  natural  history  are,  however,  both  alike 
lost  to  the  world;  and  with  this  melancholy  rcHection  I wind  up  mv 
reminiscences  of  Kee-chee-Megissee. 


PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES. 


by  h.  r.  addison. 

When  first  I arrivcd  in  India,  I lieard  of  nothing  but  snakes  and 
venomous  reptiles.  I was  told  not  to  Lave  a drup  of  milk  in  the  room 
in  which  I slept,  for  fear  of  attracting  a cobra  capella  or  a cobra  ma- 
nilla. My  pockcts  were  stufted  witb  garlic  to  keep  tkem  oíf,  as  tbey 
have  a peculiar  dislike  to  this  herb.  A bottle  of  eau  de  luce  was  al- 
ways  about  my  person,  as  it  is  well  known  tliat,  if  the  part  bitten  be 
instantly  cut  ont  or  burnt,  and  rubbed  witli  this  celebrated  medica- 
ment,  and  a draught  of  the  same  taken,  diluted  with  water,  inwardly. 
Ufe  may  be  saved,  even  though  the  manilla,  the  worst  of  all  the  serpent 
tribe,  may  have  inílicted  tlie  wound.  In  the  second  class  of  horrors,  I 
found  scorpions  and  centipedes,  not  quite  as  fatal,  but  almost  as  disa- 
greeable  in  their  attacks.  From  the  hite  of  the  flying-fox  (a  large 
species  of  bat),  down  to  that  of  the  musquito,  everything  seemed  ve- 
nomous, insuring  a tiresome,  and  often  dangerous,  illness.  Even  the 
common  little  lizard,  dropping  a liquid  when  passing  over  one*s  body, 
which  causes  a smart  pain,  and  fínally  raises  a blistcr,  or  the  large  ant, 
which  abounds  in  the  East,  are  objects  to  be  dreaded.  In  such  a cli- 
mate,  if  the  blood  is  not  in  a good  state,  a long  conñnement  to  the 
liouse  generally  attends  the  very  slightest  of  these  accidents.  No 
wonder,  tlien,  that  a feeling  of  dread  continually  haunted  me  respect- 
ing  these  reptiles,  a feeling  which  embittered  many  of  my  otherwise 
liappy  liours. 

Liíce  every  one  else  who  indulges  in  antipathies  or  fears,  the  objects 
of  my  dread  hourly  presented  themselves  before  me,  not  only  in  ima- 
gination,  but  in  propria  persona . If  a snake  was  found  in  the  canton- 
ment,  I was  sure  to  be  an  accidental  spectator  on  the  occasion.  If  a 
serpent-charmer  arrived,  I was  certain  to  be  the  person  to  whom  he 
first  applied  for  employment.  My  dogs  were  bitten,  my  monkey  killed 
by  the  sting  of  a scorpion.  I iived  a life  of  continual  terror.  1 only 
once  dared  to  go  out  shooting.  That  once  was  enough  : never  can  I 
forget  the  horrors  of  it.  I ventured  auiongst  some  rose-bushes,  which 
abound  near  Ghazepoor,  where  I was  quartered,  and  amongst  which 
good  sport  was  sure  to  be  found.  1 ventured,  I say,  to  penetróte  this 
aromatic  jungle,  when  lo!  I saw  a cobra  manilla  at  a short  distance. 
I did  not  hesitate,  but  raising  my  gun,  I fired  dircctly  at  the  monster. 
Wliether  I hit  her  or  not  1 have  never  ascertained ; whcther  I had 
disturbed  the  reptile  when  coiling  round  her  eggs  I knew  not.  But 
no  sooncr  did  the  sliot  touch  her  than,  suddenly  unwinding  her  cióse 
folds,  the  cobra  manilla  durted  towards  me.  I turned  and  fied.  The 
snake  pursued  me.  I summoned  up  my  best  speed,  but  all  in  vain.  I 
glanced  round, — the  serpent  was  cióse  to  me.  I halloed  loudly  for  my 
syse,  who  was  holding  my  liorse  some  quarter  of  a mile  off.  I slill 
further  increased  my  speed.  The  snake  actually  began  to  spring, 
darting  as  it  were,  throwing  itself  in  quick  successive  bounds  after  me. 
I threw  down  my  gun,  and  speeded  on  for  my  very  life.  A ditch  was 
before  me.  I was  so  nervous,  I missed  my  distance,  and  was  actually 
entangied  in  it,  striving  to  climb  the  opposite  bank.  The  cobra  was 
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on  tlie  very  brink  following  me,  when  my  syse  carne  running  up.  He 
assisted  me  in  mounting  my  horse.  Nearly  fainting,  1 startcd  lióme  to 
my  bungalow,  so  completely  overeóme  as  to  be  un  able  to  tell  my  ser- 
vant  for  several  hours  afterwards  what  had  occurred. 

Otlier  accidents,  ^omewhat  similar  to  tbe  above,  which  occurred  to 
my  friends,  served  to  strengtlien  my  fears ; more  particularly  tbe  fact 
of  our  assistant-surgeon  (who  lived  only  next  door)  having  actually 
found  a cobra  manilla  in  bis  bed,  a circumstance  by  no  means  unparal- 
leled  during  the  rains. 

To  guard  against  such  accidents  was  my  constant  study.  My  room 
was  strewed  with  garlic.  A niglit-light  continually  burned  in  my  bed- 
room.  A bottle  of  eau  de  luce  always  stood  within  reach ; and  yet, 
witli  all  these  precautionary  measures,  I never  could  sleep  soundly,  so 
great  was  my  dread  of  a midnight  attack  from  some  dreadful  reptile. 

My  courage  was  soon  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

One  evening  I returned,  more  than  ordinarily  fatigued,  to  my  bun- 
galow, and  hastened  to  bed.  I was  soon  asleep,  and,  as  usual,  dreaming 
away  of  Europe  and  her  charms.  Suddenly  I was  awakened  by  a coid 
object  resting  on  my  arm.  Involuntarily  I raised  my  other  arm  to- 
wards  it.  It  glided  rapidly  off,  not,  liowever,  till  it  had  iuflicted  its 
dreaded  bite ; for  I plainly  felt  the  pain,  which,  though  not  acute,  was 
stinging,  resembling  the  puncture  of  a liot  instrument,  or  sudden  scald. 
The  fact,  liowever,  was  obvious.  I had  been  bitten,  and  was  probably 
a dead  man.  I uttered  a piercing  shriek,  and  sprang  from  my  bed.  I 
ruslied  towards  my  dressing-table,  and  with  a courage  which  nothing 
but  danger  could  llave  inspired,  seized  one  of  my  razors,  and,  without 
hesitation,  cut  out  the  bitten  part.  I actually  scooped  out  a piece  near- 
ly as  large  as  a nut.  Then,  with  my  arm  bleeding  in  the  most  dread- 
ful manner,  I ruslied  towards  the  larnp,  and  catching  it  up,  burnt  the 
lacerated  part  for  several  seconds. 

By  this  time  several  of  my  servants  had  arrived,  alarmed  by  my 
cries.  One  hastened  olf  for  our  assistant-surgeon,  who,  as  I before 
said,  lived  only  next  door,  while  the  others  began  to  question  me  as  to 
the  cause  of  my  aiarm. 

In  broken  sentences  I explained  to  tliem  my  situation.  Tliey  were 
horrified.  Wliilst  one  poured  eau  de  luce  into  the  dreadful  self-in- 
ficted  gasli,  the  others  prepared  a potion  of  the  same  medicine,  di- 
luted  in  water,  which  I hastily  swallowed. 

By  this  time  I was  more  calm,  and  when  Dr.  Sisson  arrived,  I was 
collected  enough  to  view  my  situation  with  becoming  philosophy. 

Whilst  he  was  dressing  my  arm,  and  binding  it  up,  I took  advantage 
of  the  silence,  the  awe  of  the  moment,  to  signify  to  him  my  last  wishes 
in  case  of  my  deatli.  I stated  the  manner  in  which  I wislied  to  be 
buried,  the  style  of  letters  I wislied  written  to  my  relations,  the  way  in 
which  I wislied  my  little  remaining  property  to  be  disponed  of. 

The  doctor  was  almost  tempted  to  slieu  tears.  The  surrounding 
kidtmutgars  stood  in  the  mute  agony  of  woe.  Sisson,  however,  hoped 
I had  cut  deep  enough,  and  he  assured  me  he  thought  the  virus  liad 
not  had  time  to  enter  the  system.  lie,  therefore,  bid  me  hope  for  the 
best,  and  all  yet  might  go  well. 

“ Le t us,  at  least,”  said  he,  in  conclusión,  “ have  the  consolation  of 
destroying  the  reptile  tliat  has  tlius  endangered  your  life.  Here,  my 
men,  bring  each  u soft  cune,  and  let  us  attack  the  monster  together.” 
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The  men  ran  out,  and  carne  back,  eacli  armed  with  a pliant  bamboo, 
a single  stroke  of  whick  will  instantly  kill  the  most  dreaded  snake  in 
India. 

“ And  now,  surround  tlie  bed ; tlic  reptile  cannot  have  got  away. 
Gently,  gently,  keep  your  eyes  steadily  tixed.  He  must  be  under  the 
pillow.  Directly  I raise  it,  be  ready  to  strike.  Ha  ! there  he  is ! ” 

The  servants  at  once  struck  at  the  object  pointed  out,  and  succeeded 
in  killing  it.  They  held  it  up,  when,  lo ! it  proved  to  be  a poor  little 
lizard,  a harmless  animal,  which,  beyond  the  blistering  drop  lie  had  let 
fall  on  mv  arin,  bears  no  venom. 

The  doctor  burst  out  into  a roar  of  laughter.  The  black  rascáis  join- 
ed  in  it. 

The  next  week  I was  forced  to  get  two  months*  leave ; for  wlierever 
I appeared,  with  my  arm  in  a sliug,  my  dying  words  were  quoted  to 
me.  In  a word,  I was  almost  teazed  to  death,  merely  because,  when  I 
fancied  I had  been  bitten  by  a snake,  I had  chosen  to  take  “ precau- 
tionary  measures.” 


THE  BESIEGED. 

Ilarry  Walton  was  as  good  a fellow  as  ever  breathed.  I believeliiin 
to  have  done  as  many  kind  and  generous  acts  as  any  man  that  ever 
visited  India.  Ilis  joviality  was  admitted,  bis  courage  undoubted,  and 
yet,  on  account  of  a mere  quiz,  he  took  huff,  and  quitted  the  East.  The 
facts  were  simply  these  : — 

Wnlton's  sister  was  married  to  a Bengal  civilian,  who  held  a higli 
post  up  the  conntry.  Harry  was  on  a visit  with  his  brother-in-law, 
when  the  latter  was  suddenly  called  down  to  Calcutta  on  urgent  bnsi- 
ness.  Ere  he  departed,  kowever,  he  gave  up  the  charge  of  his  house- 
liold  to  Walton,  impressing  on  his  minci  that  he  ought  to  be  extremely 
vigilant  and  circuinspcct,  as  there  were  several  large  bodies  of  Decoi ts 
(banditti)  roaming  about  the  country,  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  at- 
tack  and  plundor  almost  all  the  indigo-planters*  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  would,  more  than  probably,  on  hearing  of  the  absence 
of  the  master  of  the  establishment,  attack  in  turn  the  liouse  of  the 
civilian. 

Harry  sworc  to  die  in  its  defence,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  taken 
by  surprise,  and,  liaving  served  for  some  time  in  the  2nd  battalion  of 
the  West  Middlesex  Acton  Piudsh  Branch  of  the  Loyal  and  Local  Vo- 
lunteers,  spolce  of  the  aífair  secundum  artcm,  styling  the  Windows  em- 
brasures,  the  verandahs  outworks,  the  doors  as  sally-ports,  and  the 
sloping  coverings  of  the  balconies,  as  glacis.  The  córner  rooms  were 
bastions,  and  the  front  of  the  house  was  the  curtain.  The  bobicliis 
(cooks),  armed  with  spits,  were  to  act  as  lancers;  the  beesteex  (water- 
carriers)  were  to  have  their  goat-skins  lilled  with  wine  to  refresh  the 
troops.  The  kitmudtgars  were  to  form  the  main  guard.  The  palau- 
quiu-bearers  were  to  lie  in  ambusli  outside,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  re- 
trcat  of  the  encmy.  In  a word,  Thompson,  (the  civilian  of  whom  I 
speak,)  was  so  bothered  by  his  military  brother-in-law's  jargon  of  “ but- 
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tresses,”  “ bastions,"  “ pontoons,”  and  " escalading,”  that  lie  was  glad 
to  cut  the  conversation  sliort,  and  start  ofF  on  his  journey. 

As  my  tale  might  seem  to  touch  upon  the  possi  ble  want  of  courage 
exliibited  by  Harry  after  the  departure  of  his  host,  I will  merely  re- 
late, in  as  few  words  as  possible,  an  occurrence  which  took  place  that 
evening.  It  will  at  once,  I trust,  convince  my  reader  that  Walton  was 
just  about  as  daring  as  any  man  could  possibly  be. 

The  devotion  to  the  fair-sex,  the  almost  idolatry  in  wliich  a young 
and  liandsome  Englishwoman  is  held  by  the  British  male  residents  in 
India,  is  beyond  the  conception  of  any  dame  accustomed  even  to  the 
greatest  homage  which  Europe  can  oífer.  It  is  all  very  well  to  quote 
as  a miracle,  as  an  act  of  superior  gallantry,  the  riding  one  hundred 
miles  to  procure  a bouquet,  the  gift  of  a necklace  worth  twenty  tliou- 
sand  pounds,  or  the  risk  of  life  in  defence  of  an  injured  female.  God 
bless  their  poor-spirited  hearts ! Why,  in  India  a man  will  do  twice 
as  muck  for  the  half  of  a single  srnile.  The  following  sketch  will  give 
a faint  idea  of  this  feeling : — 

Five  or  six  gentlemen,  civil  and  military,  had  taken  their  tiffin  at 
Thoinpson's  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  were  strolling  through 
the  grounds  with  Mrs.  T.,  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  Bengal, 
when  theyhappened  to  approach  a very  deep  tank  (pond),  in  which  se- 
veral  alligators  were  said  to  lurk.  At  the  moment  they  did  so,  many 
of  the  party  were  lavishing  the  most  fulsome  compliments  on  their 
fair  hostess,  vowing  they  would  readily  lay  down  their  lives  to  elicit  a 
single  smile  from  her  fair  lips.  Mrs.  Thompson  enjoyed  a joke,  and 
particularly  relished  the  idea,  which  she  had  suddeuly  conceived,  of 
punishing  the  parasites  around  her.  Determined  to  test  their  gallan- 
try, she  unhesitatingly  threw  her  glove  into  the  tank , declaring  she 
should  valué  him  most  who  brought  it  back  to  her.  In  an  instant  every 
gentleman  had  plunged  into  the  water.  Yes,  every  one,  even  Ilarry 
Walton,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  prove  his  admiration  of  le  beau  sexe, 
jumped  in  with  the  rest ; ñor  was  it  till  he  found  himself  drowtiing, 
(for,  amongst  other  subjects  which  had  escaped  his  mexnory,  he  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  swira,)  that  he  suddenly  re- 
membered  he  was  thus  exposing  his  life  to  obtain  a smile  from  his  own 
sister ! Poor  fellow  1 He  floundered  about  for  several  minutes,  call- 
ing  out  most  lustily  for  help,  which  being  at  length  afforded  him,  he 
was  drawn  ashore  more  dead  than  alive,  drenched  to  the  skin. 

A man  who  would  thus  wantonly  risk  his  existence  for  the  mere  ca- 
price  of  a lady  could  surely  be  no  coward. 

To  return  to  my  narrative.  The  night  of  his  ducking  Ilarry  slept 
soundly.  It  is  true  he  had  dreamt  all  kiuds  of  things  about  eartn- 
quakes,  and  battles,  and  such-likc  stuíf ; but  he  never  awoke  till  nine 
o’clock  next  morning,  when  he  went  down  to  breakfast. 

IIow  great  was  his  astonishment  on  entering  the  room  to  find  him- 
self assailed  ou  all  sides  with  reproaclies  and  sarcasms ! He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears  when  he  learnt  that,  during  the  night,  the 
house  had  been  besieged  by  a large  body  of  dccuils,  that  a brisk  attack 
had  met  with  a sharp  repulse,  that  many  volleys  had  been  fired,  that 
two  robbers  and  one  of  the  servants  had  been  killed,  and  that  the  Bur- 
ragh  Suliib's  surdar  (the  great  man's  head  servant)  had  thumped  at 
his  (Walton ’s)  door  for  at  least  half.  an  hour,  without  being  able  to 
awaken  him,  at  least  so  said  the  man  ; others,  however,  less  charitable. 
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fancied  Ilarry  liad  been  but  too  “ wide  awake ” to  come  forth  and  risk 
liis  precious  person.  Even  tbe  ladies  liad  borne  their  part  in  the  de- 
fence,  and  were  now  not  backward  in  quizzing  the  poor  volunteer. 

That  day  was  one  of  misery  to  the  wretched  Harry.  The  torments 
he  endured  from  the  banterers  stung  him  almost  to  madness.  Goaded 
bv  sneers,  annoyed  by  inuendoes,  Walton  felt  almost  tempted  to  com- 
mit  suicide. 

Determined,  however,  that  a reeurrence  of  the  scene  should  not 
take  place,  previously  to  retiring  to  bed,  our  hero  planted  sentinels 
in  every  direction,  and  leaving  bis  door  open,  he  sank  down  on  bis 
couch  lialf  dressed,  bis  rifle  ready  loaded  beside  him,  a light  burning, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  insure  liis  instant  awaking  at  the  slight- 
est  noise. 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  a servant  stole  quietly  in,  and  in- 
formed  him  that  some  decoits  were  said  to  be  lurking  about  the 
grounds.  Up  jumped  Harry ; in  a moment  he  was  ready  to  sally 
forth.  Ilaving  first  desired  that  no  one  else  should  be  called,  he  deter- 
mined  that,  as  he  had  not  shared  the  glory  of  the  preceding  eveuing, 
the  honour  should  now,  at  all  events,  be  his  own.  Followed  by  a dozen 
armed  men,  he  sallied  forth  to  heat  the  grounds.  The  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  cast  long  shadows.  Once  or  twice  Walton  was  almost 
deceived  byfancying  these  umbrageous  reflections  to  be  human  beings ; 
but,  fortunately,  he  reserved  his  fire  till  he  could  be  quite  sure  of  doing 
execution.  Presently  a murmur  from  one  of  the  followers  was  heard. 
The  man  was  proceeding  down  a hedge-row  with  the  stealthiness  of  a 
cat. 

“ lie  is  there,  massa ; we  see  him  now.  Hon't  fire  yet,  massa.— 
Hush  ! — he  come  this  way." 

“ Where  is  he  ? ” agitatedly  demanded  Ilarry. 

“ There,  there, — straight  forward, — just  there  ! ” 

Walton  raised  his  piece  and  fired  : an  unearthly  noise  resounded 
through  the  air.  The  natives  rushed  through  the  hedge  just  as  the 
other  European  visitors  in  Tliompson's  housc  carne  up  and  joined  the 
party. 

“ Whar,  whar,"  (wouderful  wonderful,)  cried  the  followers.  “ IIo- 
nour  to  the  great  chief,,,  added  they,  in  their  usual  poetic  manner  of 
rehearsing  loudly  the  triumphs  of  a European.  “ Whar,  Avilar,  the 
great  man  has  arisen — yes,  he  has  arisen  in  his  rnight,  and  shot  a 
Jackass  ! ! ! ” 

For  the  futuro  hapjiiness  of  poor  Ilarry  Walton,  the  assertion  was 
but  too  true.  He  liad  destroyed  an  innocent  donkey,  whicli  was  quietly 
feeding  on  the  other  side  of  the  leafy  fence. 

The  jest  was  too  good  to  be  easily  given  up  or  soon  forgotten.  Wal- 
ton was  so  jeered  about  his  magnanimous  ex]iloit,  his  noble  defence  of 
his  brother-in-law’s  house,  that  he  foolislily  took  liufl*,  and,  ratherthan 
bear  the  joke,  threw  up  his  appointment,  and  returned  to  Europe. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOIl  OF  (<  IIAJ  JI  BABA,"  “ ZOIIRAB,”  ETC. 

In  various  parts  of  Tartary  are  to  be  found  small  Khans  aml  Chief- 
tains,  who,  though  nominally  under  the  dominión  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  or  Bokhara,  are  in  fact  independent  chiefs.  Their  seclusion 
from  the  world  renders  them  totally  ignorant  of  what  is  doing  in  it 
beyond  their  own  immediate  dependence;  despotic  in  their  sway, 
the  principal  object  of  their  lives  is  plunder  and  man-stealing. 

It  was  in  the  courtyard  of  the  habitation  of  one  of  these  chicfs, 
situated  in  a sroall  fortified  village,  that,  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
spring  morning,  two  individuáis  met : the  one  a Persian  mirza  or 
man  of  the  pen,  Timour  by  ñame ; the  othcr.  Ornar,  was  a tall, 
heavy  man,  andappeared  just  come  off  a journey,  armed  at  all  points. 

Timour,  with  surprise  in  his  countenance,  greeted  the  other,  say- 
ing,  “ O mar  Aga,  welcome ! your  place  has  been  empty.  What 
news  ? ” 

“Well  found,  O mirza! — what  news  do  yon  ask  ? Ilere  are 
strange  things  come  to  pass.  We  liave  seen  marvellous  things ! 
wfe  have  taken  man  y prisoners ; amongst  them  one  such  as  has  never 
before  been  seen  in  Tartary.  We  were  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
desert,  posted  behind  that  hill  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  corn- 
manding  the  road  from  Meshed,  when  we  saw,  in  the  very  first  ' cali 
of  the  morning/  a cloud  of  dust,  and  heard  the  camel-bells.  * Ilere 
is  the  caravan/  said  we  as  we  seized  our  lances,  and  we  immediately 
prepared  to  attack.  Our  chief  rodé  on  a-head,  and  having  reconnoi- 
trecl,  carne  back,  exclaiming, f BismiUah  ! in  the  ñame  of  the  Prophet, 
let  us  kill/  " 

“ Well,  wre  attacked,  and  exclaiming,  ‘ Yallah  !*  fell  upon  them  like 
the  arrow  from  the  bow.  We  were  all  lions.  I was  a male  lion  ; by 
your  soul  I was  wonderful.  Very  soon  everything  fled  from  before 
us;  the  camels  only  remained,  and  one  man  — man  sball  I cali  him  ? 
one  of  the  strangest-looking  beings,  with  clothes  fitting  tight  to  his 
body,  a black  thing  like  a cauldron  on  his  head,  with  a white  face  and 
smooth  chin;  and  there  he  stood,  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  bid  defi- 
anee  to  our  whole  company.  He  spoke  a strange  jargon  ; crying 
out,  ‘ Dam  í dam  ! oíT ! oíl' ! 9 and  so  fierce  did  he  look,  that  we  did 
not  like  to  approach  him  like  other  men  ; when,  little  by  little,  we 
surrounded  him,  and  falling  upon  him,  took  him,  bound  his  hands, 
and  seized  upon  everything  he  liad.  Mashullah  ! howr  we  did  bcat 
him  ! " 

“ Ajaib  ! wonderful ! ” said  Timour.  “ Who  and  what  is  he  ? ” 

Ornar  answered,  “ What  know  I ? Some  say  he  is  a Frank, — one 
of  the  nation  w ithout  faith,  and  wrorthy  of  death ; others,  that  he  is 
a magician  going  to  Hind,  coming  from  the  pilgrimage  at  Badkoo." 

f<Does  he  talk  our  language?  99  inquired  the  mirza. 

“ Yes,  a little  ; like  a calf  beginning  to  low,”  said  Ornar.  “ You 
llave  heard  of  the  Siamorg,  the  great  bird  of  the  mountain  ; you 
have  heard  of  Eblis,  or  the  Devil ; you  have  heard  of  the  beast 
with  a cow's  head  and  a fish's  tail ; well,  he  is  a thousand  times 
more  extraordinary  than  all  these." 

* The  followiiig  tale  wus  suggested  by  reading  Lieul.  Buriles’  Travels  in  Bokhara. 
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“ Does  he  wear  a beard  like  us  ? **  said  the  mirza. 

“ A beard  he  does  wear,  indeed,”  saidOmar;  “but,  then,  it  is  not 
on  his  chin, — it  is  on  the  top  of  his  head.” 

“ Allah  ! Allah  ! ” exclaimed  Timour,  “ that  nmst  be  a lie  ! ” 

“ As  you  live,  and  by  your  soul,  I swear  that  I do  not  lie.  He  has 
eyes,  nose,  and  raouth,  like  ourselves,  it  is  true ; but  what  can  I sáy 
about  the  other  parts  of  his  body  ? líe  is  so  tightly-buttoned  up, 
and  fitted  in,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  no  skin  ; he  took  one  skin 
off  his  hands,  and  miglit  llave  taken  oíF  a second  for  what  I know.” 

“ Is  he  a mussulman?  ” said  Timour. 

.c<  What  can  I say  ? ” rejoined  the  other;  “ he  never  says  the 
Fatheh  ; and,  as  far  as  I can  see,  he  never  thinks  of  washing,  or 
saying  his  prayers.” 

“ Strange  ! ” exclaimed  the  scribe.  “ Had  he  any  gold  about 
him  ? Was  it  taken  from  him  ? M 

t( Gold  ! what  say  you?”  cried  Omar.  “ He  had  plenty;  we 
stripped  him  in  an  instant  as  clean  as  my  head  ; he  wore  a girdle 
fu II  of  gold  ; he  had  many  things,  which  have  all  been  secured  for 
the  Khan.  But,  see  here,”  pulling  out  from  his  breast  a golden 
locket,  containing  hair,  suspended  to  a piece  of  riband, — “ see  here  ; 

I took  this  to  myself,  for  I had  the  stripping  of  him.  What  can  this 
be  ? there  is  hair — oíd  hair  withinside.” 

“ It  must  be  the  hairs  of  one  of  his  saints,”  said  Timour,  with 
great  gravity,  inspecting  the  trinket  for  several  minutes.  “ So  these 
inñdels  have  saints,  have  tliey ! I will  defde  the  graves  of  such 
saints.  But,  where  have  you  put  him.  Ornar  Aga  ? ” 
u He  is  confined  hard  by  in  the  castle,  well  guarded.” 

The  mirza,  brim-full  of  this  news,  hurried  off  to  the  Vizier,  his 
master;  whilst  Omar  Aga,  overpowered  by  the  fatigue  of  a long 
journey,  was  glad  to  retire  to  his  obali .* 

The  unfortunate  Frengi,  or  European,  the  subject  of  this  conver- 
saron, was  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  determined  to  travel  to 
India  overland,  and  was  one  of  that  sturdy  race,  who,  in  defianee  of 
the  experience  of  others,  are  resolved  not  to  depart  one  iota  from 
their  usual  modes  of  life  as  to  dress,  equipage,  and  hours ; avowing 
that  all  precaution  was  beneath  the  character  he  bore,  and  that  all 
subiuission  to  native  customs  was  sheer  prejudice.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded  in  reaching  “ Meshed,  the  sacred,”  in  safety,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  fatal  moment  of  the  attack  of  the  Turcomans,  that  he  felt  how 
great  had  been  his  imprudence  and  folly;  for,  ere  he  could  look 
around  and  determine  what  to  do,  he  found  liimself  a prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  a ruthless  band  of  savages,  his  servants  fled,  and  his 
baggage  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  castle-gate  in  the  morn- 
ing,  after  the  return  of  the  Tartars  from  their  excursión,  was  full  of 
interest.  About  three  hundred  men,  dusty,  way-worn,  armed  with 
sword,  lance,  bows  and  arrows,  and  some  with  íire-arms,  were  seat- 
ed  or  standing  about  in  groups  ; their  horses  equally  jaded,  whilst  a 
collection  of  wretched-looking  Persians,  chained  and  bound,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  Englishman,  had  been  inade  prisoners,  were  huddled 
together  in  a body,  all  awaiting  the  inspection  of  the  great  Khan  or 
Chief.  The  hour  for  this  ceremony  was  now  fast  approaching,  and 
the  Yesaouls,  or  heralds,  were  busily  preparing  for  his  reception. 

# A Tartar  or  Ttircomau  camp  is  called  the  obah. 
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At  one  end  of  the  court  was  tlic  hall  of  audience,  a room  supported 
in  front  by  two  wooden  pillara,  carpeted  with  rucie  felts  ; in  the 
córner  of  which  was  spread  a tiger’s  skin,  marking  the  post  of  ho- 
nour,  the  place  where  the  chieftain  was  to  be  seated.  Everything 
that  surrounded  him  wore  u beggarly  appearance.  The  house  was 
built  of  sun-burnt  bncks  whitewashed,  tlie  courtyard  unpaved,  with 
here  and  there  a few  stunted  bushes  ; his  attendants  were  clothed  in 
coarse  brown  cloth  and  sheep-skins,  and  the  surrounding  country 
appeared  a desert;  still  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  that  aftcr  he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  and  wáshed  his  liands  a 
herald  was  sent  to  proclaim,  « Now  that  the  King  of  Kino-s  is  satis- 
hed,  the  rest  of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  are  at  liberiy  to  sit  down 
to  their  meáis.” 

At  length  the  cry  of  “ Khan  geldy  / " (the  Khan  is  come)  was 
heard,  and  soon  all  the  dignitaries  were  at  their  posts.  The  chief 
himself  then  made  his  appearance  : a square  liigh-shouldered  man, 
with  the  true  Fartar  face,  fíat  forchead,  high  and  broad  cheek- 
bones,  small  eyes,  running  up  obliquely  into  the  side  of  his  litad  • a 
thm  peaked  chin,  from  which  sprouted  a very  scanty  beard.  His 
countenance  was  fierce,  and  wore  an  ominous  bau  look.  His  prin- 
cipal distinction,  in  point  of  dress,  was  an  enormous  pair  of  hoots 
with  high  heels,  drawn  up  above  his  knees ; and,  as  he  walked  or 
rather  tottered,  towards  his  seat,  (without  thinking  of  taking  them 
off,  as  is  usual,)  he  sat  down  upon  the  tigers'  skins,— no  bad  em- 
blem,  be  it  said,  of  himself.  The  vizier  having  announced  the  re- 
turn  of  the  marauders,  and  given  an  explieit  and  numerical  detall 
oí  the  prisoners  they  had  made,  the  eaptain,  accompanied  by  Omar 
Aga,  the  second  in  eommand,  carne  forward,  and  heard  their  Chief 
say,  “ Af crin!  A f crin  ! well  done!  O commander  of  a hundred  ! — 
And  y ou,  his  Naib,  or  deputy,  you  have  rendered  good  Service, 
lour  faces  are  white:  yon  have  come  back  with  fair  countennnces.” 
Among  those  who  stood  before  the  Chief  must  not  be  forgotten  a 
Khajah,  or  priest,  a man  of  great  influence,  and  an  Aksakál , or  white 
beard,  the  principal  eider  of  the  tribe,  who  were  appealed  to  for 
their  opinions  on  all  occasions  of  difficulty. 

As  soon  as  the  Persian  prisoners  had  been  inspected  and  dismissed, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  tile  marauders,  the  Vizier  announced  the 
capture  of  a new  species  of  man,  " One,”  he  said,  " whom  Allah  had 
inade,  no  doubt,  for  a very  good  purpose;  but  that  he,  for  one,' 
could  not  tell  wherefore, — none  such  having  ever  been  seen  in  Tar- 
tary  before.  Upon  this,  the  Englishman  was  brought  forward,  until 
he  stood  iramediately  facing  the  Khan;  his  hands  in  his'coat- 
pockets  ; his  head  erect ; and  his  hat  independcntly  fixed  on  one 

side.  As  soon  as  the  Chief  perceived  him,  he  exclaimed 

“ What  is  that?  Is  it  a man ? ” 

“ As  I am  your  sacrifice,”  said  the  vizier,  “ \t  is  a Franlc one  of 

those  who  live  further  than  the  end  of  the  world beyond  the 

Russ.” 

The  Chief,  now  raising  his  voice,  said  to  the  Englishman,  «Yon, 
who  are  yon  ? Can  you  speak  ? ” 

“ I am  an  Englishman — an  Ingliz,”  said  the  prisoner. 

After  a pause,  the  Chief  said  to  his  prisoner,  “ llave  vou  irot  a 
country  ? ” 1 have,”  said  the  other. 

What, — with  trees,  and  houses,  and  men  and  women  in  it.” 
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“ Yes,”  said  the  Englisliman,  {íwe  have  got  all  that.” 

“ Have  you  a government?  ” iC  Yes,  a government  too.” 

“Does  a king  reign  over  you  ? ” “ No,  a queen — a woman.” 

Upon  which  the  Chief,  turning  to  liis  vizier,  said,  “ Lies  ! lies  ! ” 

“ I say  no  lies/'  said  the  Englishman. 

“ What  do  you  eat  in  your  country  ? ” 

“ We  eat  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  vegetables/'  said  the  prisoner. 

“ Do  you  eat  pillao,  and  drink  comel's  milk  ? ” 

“No,”  said  the  other. 

4t  It.  is  plain  they  are  beasts,”  said  the  Chief  to  his  vizier. 

“ Do  you  smoke  the  hallan  ? ” “ No/'  replied  the  Englishman. 

“ Beasts  again,”  said  the  Chief.  “ Have  you  melons  like  ours  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Have  you  any  horses  in  your  country  ? ” “ I believe  we  have  !” 

said  the  Englishman. 

“ Have  you  any  camels?  ” <c  No,”  said  the  other. 

“ Beasts  again,”  responded  the  Chief. 

“ Do  you  eat  of  the  unclean  beast — the  liog?  " 

“We  do/'  said  the  Englishman,  nothing  daunted. 

“ Beasts  worthy  of  death  ! Eh ! what  say  you  ? ” said  he,  turning 
towards  his  priest. 

“ Curses  be  on  all  infidels ! Curses  on  all  the  unclean  of  the 
earth  ! ” said  the  priest.  “ Worthy  of  instant  death  ! ” 

After  a long  pause,  the  Chief  addrcssed  the  Englishman  again : — 
“ Have  you  but  little  cloth  in  your  country?  ” 

“ Plenty,”  said  the  prisoner. 

t(  Then  wliy  do  you  make  your  clothes  so  tiglit  ? ” 

“ It  is  the  custom,”  said  the  prisoner. 

“ Have  you  no  beards  in  your  country  ? ” 

“ We  have,  but  we  cut  them  off/' 

“ Do  you  believe  in  our  holy  Propliet,  upon  whom  be  peace  and 

blessing  ? ” “ We  do  not,”  said  the  Englishman,  bravely. 

“ Curses  be  on  the  infidel ! *'  said  the  priest,  blowing  over  each 
shoulder  to  keep  off  impurity. 

“ Wherefore  did  you  travel  hitherward  ? ” said  the  Chief. 

“ I am  going  to  India.” 

“ Does  a woman  govern  Ilind  too  ? " “ She  does/'  said  the 

Englishman. 

<f  Y alan  ! lies  í ” cxclaimed  tlie  Chief. 

“ What ! the  country  conquered  by  Nadir,  owned  by  Shali  Jehan, 
governed  by  tlie  daughter  of  a Frengi  infidel  I ” exclaimed  Timour 
the  scribe,  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  astonishment.  That  can- 
not  be.  He  is  the  grand  father  of  lies  ! ” 

“ He  lies  ! he  lies  1 he  lies ! ” was  exclaimed  by  all  around. 

“ Perlnips  they  are  magicians,  these  Franks  ; Allah  hilir , God  only 
knows,”  said  the  Chief,  extremely  puzzled  what  to  make  of  his  pri- 
soner, and  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  dispose  of  him  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  was  about  dismissing  him  from  his  presence,  when 
the  Englishman,  lifting  up  his  voice,  said,  14  Let  me  ask,  O Khan, 
wherefore  have  you  made  me  prisoner,  and  stolen  my  goods  from  me  ? 
I have  done  nothing  against  you.  My  country  is  not  at  war  with 
yours.  This  must  not  be.  You  must  allow  me  to  depart,  and  re- 
store my  property.” 

The  Chief,  as  well  as  the  vizier  and  others  of  his  court,  were 
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startled  at  tliis  speech,  and  a Ion#  pause  ensued,  when  the  Cliief 
said,  tr fíakalum  — we  will  see.  You  will  receive  good  treatment. 
We  will  send  you  fruit,  camel’s  milk,  and  a lamb  with  a fat  tail. 
6o,  and  make  your  mind  easy.” 

The  Chief  would  llave  broken  up  tile  assembly  ; but  his  curiosity 
to  inspect  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Frank  being  too  intense  to 
be  postponed,  the  various  articles  were  brought  in,  and  displayed 
before  him  and  his  court.  First  were  exhibited  the  articles  found  on 
his  person,  — a watch,  a knife,  a sketeh-book,  a pocket-compass, 
pencils,  and  other  small  things  often  found  in  a gentleman's  pockets. 
They  seemed  to  know  the  use  of  the  watch,  although  the  article  be- 
fore  them,  compared  to  the  ponderous  ones  used  and  prized  by  the 
people  of  the  East,  was  so  small,  that  they  despised  it  as  a child's  toy. 
What  attracted  their  principal  attention  was  the  sketch-book,  where 
they  found  a great  variety  of  drawings, — portraits  of  men  and  wo- 
men,  of  horses,  and  things  illustrative  of  the  East.  They  laughed 
malieiously  at  the  portraits  of  Persians. 

“ See  ! ” said  one,  « see ! liere  is  a lying  Kizzil  bash  — red  head. 
May  his  house  be  ruined.  Look  at  his  curls  ! Aman  ! Aman!  won- 

derful  things  are  here  !” «As  I live,”  said  another,  “here  is  our 

Ornar  Aga  ! See,  his  little  eyes  ! See,  his  cap  ! — that  is  his  very 
cap.  This  man  must  be  a magician  ! Allah  ! Allah  ! And  a horse ! 
— look  at  this  horse  ! See,  the  bridle,  the  stirrups,  the  saddle,  and  the 
saddle-cloth  ! He  is  a Shaitan — a devil ! ” 

Thus  did  they  wonder  at  and  criticise  everything  that  carne  before 
them,  until  the  heavier  part  of  the  plunder  was  brought  forth  and 
exhibited.  The  camel,  which  carried  the  canteen  and  the  bedding, 
had  fallen  a prey  to  the  marauders;  but  the  remainder  of  the  bag- 
gage  had  escaped.  The  canteen,  after  many  awkward  attempts, 
having  been  opened,  every  article  which  it  contained,  one  by  one, 
was  displayed  before  the  Chief,  who,  together  with  his  surrounding 
courtiers,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  things  which  it  con- 
tained, turned  them  over  and  over,  like  a coinpany  of  happy  mon- 
kies  frolicking  amongst  cocoa-nuts.  They  all  looked  about  íbr  some- 
thing  to  taste.  One  lout  gulped  down  a draught  of  ketchup  from 
the  cruets;  another  appealed  to  his  prophet  in  lamentation,  after 
having  filled  his  mouth  with  cayenne  pepper ; and  a third,  having 
tossed  oíT  a whole  bottle  of  ink,  was  seen  shortly  after,  with  bitter 
curses,  throwing  off  black  streams  from  his  stomach.  Such  varieties 
of  excitcment  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  Tartary.  But  the 
thing  which,  above  all  others,  attracted  their  attention,  and  baffled 
their  powers  of  comprehension,  was  the  patent  brass  travelling  bed- 
stead.  When  taken  out  of  its  case,  it  lay  before  them  in  disjointecl 
pareéis,  exciting  their  cupidity  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  polish,  and 
flattering  the  rapacious  oíd  Chief,  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  so 
many  bars  of  solid  gold.  When  they  attempted  to  put  it  together, 
to  discover  what  might  be  its  use,  a most  extraordinary  scene  took 
place,  — some  pulling  one  thing,  some  another ; at  one  time  setting 
the  machinery  up  perpendicularly,  at  another  horizontally. 

<f  Where  is  the  Frank  ? ” at  length  roared  out  the  much-be-puzzled 
Chief.  The  Englishman,  having  been  brought  in  all  liaste,  was  soon 
entreated  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so, 
seeing  that  he  mi^ht  be  benefited  by  civility ; and  he  accordingly 
put  his  bed  together,  placing  the  curtains  over  it,  and  spreading 
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the  hair-mattress  in  its  appointed  place.  The  bed  was  adopted  as 
the  futurc  tlirone  of  the  Chief,  upon  which  he  was  immediately  seat- 
ed  and  enshrined  ; and,  by  way  of  completing  the  farce,  the  blankets 
were  transformed  into  cloaks,  one  of  which  soon  graced  the  person 
of  the  Khan,  whilst  the  counterpane  was  carried  before  him  by  bis 
groom  as  a saddle-housing. 

The  excitement  having  ceased,  the  Chief  became  anxious  to  settle 
the  destination  of  his  prisoner. 

“ What  is  an  Ingliz  good  for?"  inquired  the  Chief.  “ Can  he 
tend  camels?  Can  he  look  after  sheep?  Can  he  weave  tents  or 
make  carpets?  Can  he  ride,  go  on  a chappno,  wield  a lance,  kill, 
slay,  and  bind  a prisoner?  Can  he  sow  and  reap?  Who  knows 
what  he  may  be  good  for  ? Speak — tell  me,  you  Timour,  who  have 
seen  the  world." 

“ If  you  will  allow  your  slave  to  speak,"  said  Timour  the  scribe, 
“ I will  make  a representation  of  such  things  as  I have  heard  in 
Persia.  These  Ingliz  are  men  that  possess  bits  of  the  world  in  every 
portion  of  it,  — north,  east,  west,  or  south,  there  they  are,  buying, 
selling,  fighting,  praying,  improving,  destroying, — in  short,  they  are 
to  be  found  in  everybody's  business;  so  much  so,  that  when  an 
Englishman  appears,  one  must  say  Penah  be  Iíhoda  ! — trust  in  God  ! 
Bul  what  I have  heard  them  to  be  mostly  famous  for,  is  broad  cloth 
and  penknives ; they  can  all  make  broad  cloth  and  penknives,  of 
that  I am  certain  ; they  can  also  make  chintz,  and  white  pots,  pans, 
and  plates  ; therefore,  if  iny  h unible  advice  be  folio wed,  your  slave 
would  say,  let  him  make  cloth." 

" You  have  not  said  ill,"  said  the  Chief,  “ by  my  head,  you  have 
not  said  ill— bakalum / — let  us  see.  Now,  khojah,  now,  O priest ! 
tell  me  your  opinión." 

" May  I be  your  sacrifice,"  said  the  holy  man,  “ my  word  can  only 
be  given  in  conformity  with  the  injunctions  of  the  blessed  Koran. 
The  infidel  has  confessed  that  he  believes  not  in  our  holy  prophet, 
therefore,. what  is  left  for  him  but  death — Katl!  Katl ! — let  him  die, 
that  is  my  word/’  The  Chief  listened  with  attention  to  the  words 
of  his  counsellors,  and  when  they  liad  done  speaking  there  ensued  a 
pause ; but  it  was  evident  that  his  heart  was  set  upon  broad  cloth. 
He,  therefore,  said  “All  yon  have  said  is  good — God  be  praised. 
He  may  be  a magician,  he  may  be  worthy  of  death,  and  he  may  have 
the  evil  eye ; but  if  he  makes  cloth,  he  is  the  man  for  us.  We  re- 
quire  cloth — I want  a cloak — the  troops  want  clothes — and  we  sliall 
all  be  benefited  ; therefore,  let  us  instantly  order  him  to  begin.  You, 

0 Timour,  you  will  immediately  undertake  that  Service.  Go— I have 
said." 

Timour,  the  seribe,  made  a low  inclination  of  the  body,  said, 
“ Upon  my  eyes  be  it,"  and  left  the  presence.  He  went  straight  to 
where  the  Englishman  was  confmed,  and  informed  him  of  the  de- 
cree that  had  gone  forth  concerning  him. 

The  Englishman  stood  in  utter  surprise.  “ Cloth  ! " he  exclaimed. 
"What  makes  you  think  I can  make  cloth  ? I am  a man  of  the  pen 
— a traveller — one  who  goes  about  seeing  things.  I wear  cloth,  but 

1 do  not  make  it." 

“ What  news  is  this  ? Are  you  run  mad  ? " said  the  mirza.  “ Do 
you  wish  to  be  treated  like  a slave?  Do  you  wish  to  die?  You 
must  begin  this  very  moment." 
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“ What  (lirt  do  you  eat?  ” said  the  Englishman.  aAm  I a silk- 
worm  or  a spider,  tliat  I can  at  a moment’s  notice  sit  down  and  spin 
from  m y body  and  make  cloth,  as  they  make  silk  or  web  ? Such  a 
thing  has  never  been  seen.  Go  tell  the  Khan  that  I have  no  objec- 
tion  to  make  cloth,  if  he  provide  me  with  wool  from  his  docks,  a 
spinning  machine,  and  a loom  in  whicli  I can  weave  it ; when  all  is 
prepared,  I willwith  pleasure  make  as  muc.h  cloth  as  you  like.”  Ti- 
mour  looked  disappointed  ; but  went  his  way  to  represent  the  State 
of  the  case  to  the  Chief. 

“ You  llave  eaten  dirt,  mirza,”  said  the  Chief.  “ Wherefore  did 
you  say  that  the  Ingliz  can  make  cloth  without  malcriáis,  when,  if 
we  had  all  the  Frank  requires,  wre  could  make  it  as  well  as  they  ? 
It  is  plain  that  he  is  a man  like  another.  We  must  send  hiin  to  the 
oh  ah,  and  make  him  do  good  service.  Let  hiin  feed  the  dogs,  and 
churn  the  butter.  He  must  make  roghtm  (preserved  butter),  and 
earn  his  main  ten  anee.” 

Upon  thia,  the  vizier  was  ordered  to  send  the  miserable  man  tothe 
nearest  obah,  there  to  be  set  to  work  in  some  of  the  various  employ- 
ments  to  which  slaves  were  usually  appointed. 

The  Englishman  was  conducted  to  a large  encampment,  the  tents 
of  which  consisted  of  a framework  of  the  bee-hive  form,  covered  o ver 
with  thick  felts,  variously  ornamented  about  the  doorway  with  tas- 
seis  and  embroidery.  These,  collected  in  considerable  numbers, 
pitched  without  a plan,  contained  a large  community,  whose  princi- 
pal occupation  consisted  in  taking  care  of  tlieir  liorses,  looking  to 
their  arms,  and  lounging  about  in  idle  State,  whilst  the  domestic  con- 
cerns,  and  all  the  various  details  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  tending,  and 
their  produce,  devolved  upon  the  women. 

The  whole  encampment  turned  out  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  parti- 
cularly  the  women,  who,  with  faces  unveiled  (for  such  is  the  Tartar 
custom),  flocked,  with  looks  of  curiosity  and  interest,  to  take  a mi- 
nute survey  of  him.  The  dogs  of  the  obah , which  were  numerous 
and  fierce,  darted  upon  him  with  savage  fury,  and  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  had  he  not  been  protccted ; but,  what  was  his  dismuy 
when  he  was  informed,  that  his  duties  for  the  future  were  to  look 
after  these  very  dogs,  to  feed  them,  and  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  at 
night,  when  they  were  more  than  usually  clamorous  and  violent ! 

His  life  passed  on  in  dull  uniformity,  looking  after  the  dogs,  occa- 
sionally  varied  by  shaking  the  skins  in  which  the  milk  was  enclosed 
to  make  butter. 

One  day  he  perceived  that  a great  sensation  of  distress  and  un- 
easiness  >vas  pervading  the  camp,  and  discovered  that  there  was 
sickness  in  the  case.  A maiden,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most 
beloved  of  her  friends  and  her  parents,  lay  desperately  ill.  She  was 
the  nieee  of  the  chief,  daughter  of  the  very  head  man  of  the  obah  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  slave.  He  saw  that  the  poor  folks  were  in 
the  uttermost  distress.  Every  charm  and  spell  that  could  be  in- 
voked  had  been  put  into  requisition,  At  length,  as  a last  resource,  it 
occurred  to  the  Chief  and  his  family  that  the  Frank,  who  belonged 
to  a nation  always  famous  in  Asia  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine, 
might  suggest  some  remedy,  and  Timour,  the  scribe,  was  ordered  to 
question  him.  He  found  the  prisoner  quite  at  home  among  his  dogs, 
having  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  over  them,  that  they  sank  at 
his  feet  the  moment  he  gave  them  the  signal  to  be  quiet.  The  wily 
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Persian  approached  him  with  a cringing  aspect,  and  made  demon- 
strations  of  friendship,  wliicli  were  quite  at  variance  with  the  treat- 
iuent  he  had  received. 

The  Englishraan  could  scarcely  contain  his  indignation  at  the  du- 
plicity  of  the  Persian,  but  thought  it  right  to  restraiu  his  feelings, 
and  answered  him  with  the  usual  forms  of  speech. 

“ May  your  shadow  never  be  less/'  said  he  drily.  <e  What  news  is 

there  ? *' The  Chief  has  commanded  me  to  say/*  answered  the 

mirza,  "that  Franks  are  good  men : that  the  Tngliz,  in  particular, 
are  good  men : men  of  understanding,  of  wit,  of  accomplishment ; 
the  lords  of  Science  and  learning,  knowers  of  things,  and  ready  of 
Service,  good  servants,  and  layers  down  of  life.” 

u May  your  shadow  never  be  less/*  again  said  the  Englishman, 
with  a smile. 

" He  told  me — go  to  the  Englishman ; tell  him  wre  feel  great 
friendship  and  condescension  for  him/’  he  said ; " I am  not  a man 
like  otlier  men,  who  say,  and  do  not ; I am  going  to  do.  I will  send 
fruit,  camel's  milk,  lamb,  and  melons,  every  day,  if  necessary.** 

“ There  is  no  harm  in  that,”  said  the  Englishman. 
lie  says,  moreover,  that  all  Franks  have  a knowledge  of  medi- 
cine; that  with  that  eye  of  their's  they  can  look  straight  into  the 
heart,  and  see  whether  it  aches  or  not ; that  with  a word,  or  a 
glance,  or  a little  bit  of  whitc  dirt,  they  cure  the  most  violent  disor- 
der.  Is  it  so  ? ” said  the  mirza. 

“ What  can  I say  ? ” said  the  otlier.  “ It  has  never  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  it  is  so.** 

" Now,”  continued  the  mirza,  with  a most  insipuating  look,  " it 
lias  so  fallen  out,  that  in  tliis  very  obali  there  is  a weak  one,  a 
maiden,  one  whom  the  Chief  loves,  a virgin  fairer  than  the  moon,  the 
deliglit  of  her  parents,  who  is  sick  — dying — will  die,  if  you  do  not 
help  her.  She  has  nothing  left  but  Allah  and  you.  Now  the  Chief 
says  to  you,  * O Tngliz  ! go  and  cure.'  And,  if  you  do  cure  her,  any- 
thing  that  you  desire  is  yours  ! Do  you  require  my  musnud  ? — it  is 
yours.  Do  you  wish  for  my  beard  ? — it  is  yours ; have  you  set  eyes 
on  my  favourite  horse  P — take  it,  and  welcome  ! Speak  ! let  me  take 
back  your  answcr,  but  do  not  say  no.** 

The  Englishman,  who  already  felt  much  concern  for  the  poor  peo- 
pie,  seeing  how  great  w'as  their  distress,  was  not  slow'  in  giving  his 
answer.  He  said,  “ He  would  do  his  best ; but  that  his  success  de- 
pended mainly  upon  finding  certain  medicines  and  other  objeets 
contained  in  his  canteen- case,  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled. 

With  tliis  answer,  Timour  hurried  back  to  the  Chief,  who  fortli- 
with  gave  orders  that  the  Englishman  should  have  free  access  to  his 
canteen,  and  take  therefrom  anything  he  miglit  desire.  Upon  open- 
ing  it,  he  first  seized  upon  his  pocket-compass  and  a map,  necessary, 
as  he  assured  the  mirza,  who  accompanied  him,  to  make  astronomi- 
cal  observations,  preparatory  to  his  visit  to  the  patient.  He  tlien 
sought  out  out  for  the  medicines,  which  he  found  untouched.  He 
also  took  possession  of  a box  containing  lucifer s}  or  instantaneous 
light,  which,  he  afíirmed,  were  infallible  nostrums ; and  thus  equip- 
ped,  he  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of  the  sick  maiden.  He  found 
the  tent  in  which  she  lay  filled  with  woinen,  ereating  a tcinperature 
by  their  presence  that  of  itself  would  produce  illness.  On  a coucli 
spread  on  the  floor,  upraised  by  large  pillow’s,  lay  the  most  graceful 
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forra  of  a you ng  female,  with  a flush  of  fever  on  her  face,  which, 
although  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  Tartar  countenance, 
was  full  of  charra,  exhibited  so  rnucli  patience,  gentleness,  and  resig- 
nation,  that  it  excited  at  once  the  whole  syropathy  of  the  English- 
man.  After  feeling  the  pulse,  his  first  order  was  for  every  one  in- 
stantly  to  leave  the  tent,  and  thus  adrait  fresh  air ; an  order  which 
he  was  obliged  to  enforce  almost  by  dint  of  stick  ; so  strongly  op- 
posed  were  the  oíd  Tartar  greyheads  to  this  new  doctrine,  — for 
they  looked  upon  fresh  air  and  deatli  as  synonymous.  lie  then  ad- 
rainistered  sorae  of  those  preparatory  remedies,  known  to  every  one 
who  ever  has  had  a finger-ache  in  England  ; and  straightway  took 
his  leave,  ordering  suclx  simple  drinks  us  had  a diluent  and  refresh- 
ing  eíFect. 

After  tliis  act,  he  found  that  his  own  situation  was  mueli  iinprov- 
ed  in  the  obah  ; and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  first  essay 
as  a doctor  proved  eminently  successful.  Upon  his  second  visit  he 
found  his  patient  considerably  relieved,  though  still  suffering  from 
fever.  Following  up  his  treatment,  with  other  raeasures  equally  suc- 
cessful,  he  was  charmed  to  find  in  a few  days,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  dispel  the  fever,  and  that  his  patient  was  restored  to  life  and  her 
parents.  Hoshunek,  for  that  was  her  ñame,  was,  indeed,  when  in 
health,  a creature  capable  of  inspiring  the  tenderest  sentiraents  in 
manya  heart  besides  that  of  a Tartar  or  Turcoraan.  She  was  a truc 
child  of  nature,  a flower  of  the  desert,  a creature  little  known  in  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  civilized  life.  She  was  without  guile,  and, 
strange  to  say  m a land  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  as  true  as  the  sun. 

The  Chief,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  struck  with  adrairation  at  the 
talents  displayed  by  the  English  prisoner  as  a doctor,  and  he  soon 
deterrained  that  so  great  a prize  should  not  be  lost  to  him.  With 
the  advice  of  his  vizier,  and  other  courtiers,  it  -was  resolved  that  he 
should  be  released  from  his  menial  situation,  and  everything  done  to 
attaeli  him  to  his  tribe.  To  that  effect,  he  was  first  honoured  by  a 
kalaat , or  dress  of  honour,  accompanied  by  thepresent  of  a horse  ; he 
next  was  to  be  presented  with  a wife,  and  installed  in  a tent,  with 
proper  attendants  to  wait  upon  him.  These  resolves  wrere  duly  com- 
municated  to  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  an  interview  with  the  Chief 
himself,  who,  with  his  own  lips,  'was  to  confirm  the  extent  of  the 
liappiness  about  to  be  conferrcd  upon  him. 

“ You  are  welcome,”  said  the  Chief.  “ M as  ha  lia  h ! you  llave 
made  your  face  w'hite,  — that  is  what  I cali  being  a man.  You  are 
beeome  one  of  us.  Everything  shall  be  provided  for  you.  You  have 
saved  our  child.  We  are  not  beasts,  without  feeling.  Make  your 
soul  easy.”  The  Englishman  answered,  “ May  your  shadow  never  be 
less ! I have  but  one  desire,  which  is,  to  rcturn  to  my  own  country. 
Take  all  I have,  and  I will  pay  still  more ; but  let  me  go.” 

“ What  wrords  are  these  ? ” said  tile  Chief.  “ Is  there  any  thing 
you  lack?  Are  you  not  to  have  a wife  ? Are  you  not  to  live  in  a 
tent?  Are  horses  not  to  be  had?  Lambs  will  be  killed  every  day. 
Every  day  pillao.  What  can  you  want  more  ? We  are  your 
friends.” 

“ May  your  shadow  never  be  less  ! M again  said  the  Englishman. 
“ I have  said  ; what  more  can  I say  ? " Upon  this  he  took  his  leave, 
and  was  conducted  with  increased  distinction  to  a handsoine  tent, 
well-carpeted,  fitted  up  expressly  for  his  home,  and  where  as  good 
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a dinner  as  could  be  procured  in  Tartaiy.was  ser  ved  up  to  him  and 
other  guests,  he  bcing  treated  as  king  of  the  feast. 

It  was  soon  known  throughout  the  nhah , and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  neighbouring  encampraents,  that  tlie  Chief  was  about  to  bestow 
a wife  upon  the  Frank  doctor.  The  priest  expostulated,  and  said 
death  was  too  good  for  the  despiser  of  their  prophet,  and  the  unbe- 
liever  of  their  sacred  word.  All  opposition,  however,  broke  down 
before  the  acknowledged  benefit  of  possessing  a man  among  them 
who  could  cure  all  disorders.  But  the  women  could  place  no 
bounds  to  their  indignation ; for  one  of  them  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
public  expediency ; and  the  question  aróse  who  was  to  be  the  vic- 
tim  ? It  was  unanimously  agrccd  that  he  should  be  put  oíF  with 
some  oíd  dame,  who  could  not  be  mated  in  any  other  manner. 
Amidst  all  tliis  formen  t,  one»  heart  pined  in  retirement ; the  owner 
of  that  heart  was  ready  to  abandon  every  prospect  in  life,  provided 
she  might  become  the  privilcged  partner  of  him  wlioin  every  other 
woman  appeared  so  anxious  to  reject. 

The  Englíshman  was  still  permitted  to  visit  his  patient ; and, 
there  being  no  restriction  of  veil,  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  to  pre- 
vent  his  gazing  on  her  face,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  se- 
cret  which  filled  her  breast.  His  first  sensation  upon  tliis  discovery 
was  deep  rcgret.  How  could  he  encourage  the  love  of  one  who 
might  pay  for  it  with  her  life  ? The  very  suggestion  of  such  a pos- 
sibility  was  appalling.  Still,  how  inconsistent  is  the  mind  of  man 
under  the  pressure  of  teraptation  ! what  his  good  sense  condemned, 
his  heart  cherished.  He  daily  saw  the  Tartar  maiden  ; lie  was  wit- 
ness  to  the  unaífected  workings  of  her  aflections;  she  had  no  dis- 
guise; her  sentiments  were  those  of  innocence  and  purity;  her 
beauty  was  far  too  dangerous  to  be  gazed  upon  with  impunity ; and 
with  íiis  best  exertions  he  could  not  dispel  a constant  desire  and 
longing  to  be  in  her  company,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  feeling  him- 
self boloved.  After  vainly  emlcavouring  to  shun  her  presence,  he 
found  himself  by  her  side,  uttering  vows  of  the  most  ardent  passion, 
and  receiving  the  expression  of  her  eternal  uffection  in  return. 

But  he  was  not  long  left  in  the  possession  of  his  elysium.  Soon  after 
he  had  received  the  vows  of  eternal  love  from  his  beloved  Roshunek, 
he  was  informed  by  Timour,  that  on  that  very  day  he  was  to  prepare 
himself  to  reccive  the  wife  which  the  Chief,  in  his  extreme  condescen- 
sion,  had  allotted  to  him  ; and  scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken 
ere  a female  on  horseback,  veiled,  and  attended  by  two  women  at- 
tendants,  stood  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  prepared  to  dismount. 
His  habitual  courtesy  of  manner  did  not  allow  him  to  be  rude, — and 
he  was,  therefore  obligcd  to  conceal  the  intensity  of  his  displeasure, 
— this  moderation  having  been  interpreted  favourably,  the  lady  with- 
out  more  ado,  proceeded  to  unveil,  and  to  take  possession  of  her  new 
habitation.  In  so  doing  she  disclosed  to  the  astounded  Englishman 
the  face  and  form  of  an  oíd  hag,  — hard-featured,  weather-beaten, 
and  repugnant.  He  then  began  to  exclaim  in  right  earnest, — “ This 
cannot  be  ! What  is  this  ? Am  I a dog,  that  you  give  me  a wifeat 
a moment’s  notice  ? — one  I never  saw  before.  I want  no  wife,  — I 
wish  to  live  alone.  Take  back  your  tent,  and  your  presents.  Let 
me  be  u slave  again.” 

“ But  recollect  the  Chief— the  Khan,"  said  Timour  ;‘“he  must  be 
obeyed.” 
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“1  will  not  obey,"  said  the  Englishman,  fumblingin  his  breast  for 
something  hidden.  “1  can  do  strange  things  if  yon  opprcss  me  to 
exeess.  I am  not  a man  like  other  raen  : if  once  I fire  up,  Allah 
have  merc.y  upon  you ! Now  beware  I Stand  out  of  my  wa  v ! 
Here  I go  ! I ara  on  fire  ! " Upon  which,  slyly  making  use  of  his 
instantaneous  lights,  he  set  fire  to  several  of  the  matches  at  once,  and 
produced  sucli  a flash,  and  a blaze,  and  so  sulphureous  a scent,  that 
Timour  bounded  out  of  the  tent,  roaring  out  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  lungs,  folio  wed  by  the  woman,  who  ran  away,  and  never  again 
appeared.  Such  a disturban  ce  ensued  in  the  camp  after  this  occur- 
rence,  that  none  would  approach  the  Englishman's  tent.  The  fright 
with  which  he  inspired  the  Persian  mirza,  was  caught  by  all  the  Tar- 
tar  men  and  women ; and  it  was  now  a generally-received  opinión 
that  the  Englishman  was  a fiery  necromancer, — a man  of  explosions, 
— a demon,— one  who  could  set  fire  to”  the  earth,  and  swallow  up  all 
the  Turcomana  in  his  consuining  smoke.  The  Chief,  also,  be  carne 
alarmed,  for  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  he  was  extremely  cre- 
dulous  and  open  to  superstition ; consequently,  he  called  a council 
to  know  what  was  to  be  done. 

“ We  must  have  patience,”  said  the  vizier,  “ perhaps,  his  fire  will 
extin^uish,  and  by  good  treatroent  he  will  be  brought  to  reason. 
Should  he  require  a wife,  such  a man  will  get  one  from  the  stars, 
or,  perhaps,  from  the  moon ; if  not,  he  blows  her  out  of  his  tent,  as 
lie  did  his  last.  We  must  do  everything  but  let  hiiu  go.  It  is  plain 
he  is  a great  good,  or  a great  evil.” 

The  Khan  then  announced,  that  “ In  order  to  appease  his  wrath, 
he  would  go  in  form  to  visit  him,  propitiating  him  first  by  a pre- 
sent an  intention  which  was  lauded  by  every  one,  excepting  by 
the  priest,  who,  in  a whisper,  attended  by  a horizontal  motion  of  his 
hand,  did  not  cease  to  say  “ KatlJ  Kail! — kill ! kill ! " 

The  Chief  and  his  followers  were  evidcntly  ill  at  ease  in  the  tent 
of  the  prisoner,  particularly  Timour,  the  «cribe,  who,  twitching  his 
lióse  about  all  the  while,  was  convineed  that  he  smelt  sulphur,  and 
stood  uneasily  in  his  place,  like  one  on  the  cráter  of  a volcano,  ex- 
pecting  an  eruption.  After  the  usual  compliments  had  passed,  the 
Khan  began  a course  of  ílattcry,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  vizier, 
and  continued  by  Timour. 

“ It  is  plain,”  said  he,  (<  that  Franks  are  a nation  unlike  other  na- 
tions ; that  all  their  men  are  wise,  — or,  if  they  have  fools,  they 
stay  at  home,  whilst  the  wise  ones  travel.  See  our  friend  liere, 
wfhoever  saw  such  sense,  such  Science.  ]Not  requiring  a wife,  he 
straightway  expelled  her:  we  also  are  not  without  sense,  for  seeingthat 
he  does  not  want  a wife,  we  have  withdrawn  her ; he  is  at  liberty  to 
act  as  lie  picases;  he  is  our  friend  ; he  has  cured  our  child  ; we  are 
his  servants ; his  sense  is  our  sense ; his  Science  is  our  scienee ; his 
friends  are  our  friends ; and  his  enemies  are  our  enemies.” 

The  Englishman  answered,— Yes,  certainly,”  and  “ upon  my 
eves.”  Ilaving  said  these  words,  he  continued,  íf  Speak,  O Khau  í 
chief  of  these  men,  speak  ! am  I at  liberty  to  go?  ” 

The  Chief  upon  this  appeal  to  liimself,  half  alarmed,  and  half  un- 
certain  what  to  do,  spoke  1 argel  y o Y shefakct  and  friendship,  and  ge^ 
neralised  upon  the  social  aíFeetions,  but  avoided  giving  a decided  an- 
swer ; when  the  Englishman,  in  undisguised  language,  announced 
to  him  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  — the  burning  of  his  tents,  the  lay- 
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ing  waste  of  his  fiekls,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  (of  which  he  was 
the  master)  of  everything  tliat  erossed  his  path.”  To  such  language 
and  such  threats,  confirmatory,  as  they  were,  of  the  accqunt  given  by 
Timour  of  his  capacity  to  put  them  into  execution,  they  could  give 
no  other  answer  than  that  of  eonsent,  so  reluctantly  yielded,  how- 
ever,  as  to  show  the  prisoner  that  the  proraise  would  be  evaded  in 
every  possible  manner. 

In  the  meañwhile  the  gentle,  though  ardent  Roshunek,  who  liad 
almost  died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  wife  who  liad  been  proposed 
to  her  beloved,  became  overjoyed  when  she  was  told  of  the  decisivo 
manner  in  which  she  liad  been  rejected.  The  next  inceting  be- 
tween  the  lovers,  which  took  place  by  moonlight  on  that  same 
night,  went  far  to  produce  resolutions  decisive  of  their  fate. 

A slope  in  the  landscape,  upon  which  the  obah  was  situated,  led  to 
a bank  wliere  the  soft  gleams  of  the  moon  loved  to  repose.  From  an 
elevation  near  tliis  spot  miglit  be  seen  the  whole  of  the  Turcoman 
encampment, — tent  rising  over  tent  in  various  succession,  intermin- 
gled  witli  cattle,  — and  the  accessories  belonging  to  a wandering 
community;  the  whole  cominandcd  by  the  abrupt  and  conical  hill, 
upon  which  was  situated  the  village-fort,  where  resided  the  Khan. 
By  the  mysterious  light  of  the  moon  tliese  objects  were  softened 
down,  into  an  undefined  niass  of  deep  shadows  and  looming  forma, — 
all  suve  the  buildings,  whose  sharp  and  angular  lines  cutting  the  sky 
abruptly,  acquired  a sizc  and  iinportance,  to  which  they  were  not  en- 
titled.  In  front  and  far  away,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  solitary  Cas- 
})ian  was  spread  an  immense,  and  apparently  interminable  plain, 
the  horizon  of  which  was  lost  in  vapour.  It  was  a sublime  object, 
filling  the  miud  with  ideas  of  vastness,  and  carrying  it  onwards  with 
increasing  awe  to  regions  unknown.  The  rare  and  oecasional  sounds 
striking  the  ear  during  the  solemnity  of  the  night  told  the  liearer 
that,  however  indistinct  the  landscape  appeared  before  him,  yet  that, 
in  fact,  it  teemed  with  population.  Ever  and  anón  the  drowsy  tinkle 
of  a camcTs  bell  was  heard,  caused  by  that  solemn  and  passive  animal 
rousing  himself  into  momentary  action ; but  few  and  rare  were  the 
sounds  proceeding  from  man  himself. 

The  lovers  met  at  the  above-mentioned  spot ; and,  after  their  first 
ebullitions,  Roshunek  said,  “ Tell  me  truly,  for  niy  head  is  bewil- 
dered  by  tile  thousand  things  I hear  in  our  obah  of  yon  and  your  na- 
tion, — first  tell  me,  whut  I arcad  to  hear,  how  many  avives  llave  you 
iu  your  own  country,  and  how  many  slaves  ? " 

“ Do  not  believe  a word  save  what  you  hear  from  me,  Roshunek/* 
said  the  Englishman.  “ First,  to  case  your  miad,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I llave  no  wife ; and  that,  even  were  I married,  it  would  be  to 
one  wife  only.  To  llave  more  than  one  is  with  us  punishable  by 
law.** 

“O  my  soul ! O happiness!  Yours  is  the  country  for  me,**  ex- 
claimed  Roshunek.  “ I should  poison  any  woman  who  dared  to 
love  you.  We  are  Tartars,  and  a Tartar  maiden  is  tauglit  to  líate 
and  poison.  Büt  you  llave  said  nothing  about  the  slaves/' 

“ Slaves  are  totally  forbidden/*  said  her  lover.  “ Dear  Roshunek, 
you  llave  little  to  apprehend  on  the  score  of  rivalry." 

“ Can  this  be  true  ? **  exclaimed  the  astonished  maiden  in  rapture. 
“Where  are  your  virtues,  and  where  our  impurities  ! O my  soul, 
and  lord  of  my  heart ! I will  go  whither  you  go;  for  I feel  you  are 
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true.  You  saved  my  body  from  death, — you  shall  now  save  my  soul. 
But  tell  me  once  more,  will  you  continué  to  love  me ; or,  loving  me 
whilst  I am  young,  will  you  not  reject  me  when  oíd,  leave  me  to 
be  poisoned  by  your  women ; or  compcl  me  to  marry  one  of  your 
men  slaves  ? " 

The  Englishman  smiled,  and  said,  “ Even  werc  I so  base  as  to 
act  thus,  our  law  would  proteet  you  until  the  very  hour  of  your 
death.” 

“ Cannot,  you,  then,  beat  me,  pluck  my  liair,  and  set  other  women 
to  beat  me?  " said  Roshunek. 

" No,  no,  my  love  ; you  will  find  all  things  diíferent  in  my  coun- 
try," said  the  Englishman. 

“ Oh,  my  soul ! yours  is  the  country  for  me.  But  let  me  ask  one 
more  question,"  she  continued.  “ Do  your  women  labour  as  we  do  ? 
Do  tliey  load  and  unload  the  baggage  and  tents  on  a march  ? I)o 
they  spin  goat's  hair  when  they  are  at  rest  ? Can  they  make  bread, 
and  understand  the  qualities  of  butter  ? " 

° Our  women/'  said  the  Englishman,  “ do  not  labour  as  yours 
do." 

fi  Can  they  shave  a camel  ? " inquired  the  maiden,  with  eagerncss. 

“ I fear  they  cannot  even  do  that,"  said  her  lo  ver. 

“ They  can't  ride  like  we  can,"  said  the  maiden  : “ in  that  we  are 
unrivalled,  I am  sure.  Ah,  could  I but  show  you  how  I can  ride  ! " 
Having  struck  upon  this  subjcct,  Roshunek,  who,  although  far  from 
having  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  her  parents,  and  tollo w her  lover 
to  England,  yet,  with  that  confidence  which  the  uprightness  of  his 
conduct  liad  inspired,  addressed  him  with  inereased  ardour,  and  un- 
folded  to  him  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart.  “ You  cannot  upbraid 
me,  I am  sure,”  she  said,  “ if,  impelled  by  the  longings  of  my  heart, 
I tell  you  what  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  it  is  a custom  among 
us  Tartars,  when  our  parents  are  inexorable,  that  we  are  then  at 
liberty  to  act  for  ourselves.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  of  flying 
to  the  next  obah,  the  lover  on  horseback,  the  maiden  behind  him, 
and,  when  that  is  the  case,  our  parents  must  yield  their  consent. 
Why  should  we  not,  O my  soul,  do  the  same  ? " 

<f  Let  me  speak  to  you  openly,"  said  the  Englishman  ; u I must 
not  deceive  you.  You  must  know  my  final  determination,  líos- 
hunek.  I cannot  abide  here  any  longer  : I must  immediately  return 
to  my  own  country,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  If  you  love  me,  you  must 
help  me.  This  is  the  first  test  I require  of  your  aflection  ; the  next 
is,  that  you  do  not  refuse  to  accompany  me." 

The  love-sick  maiden  looked  wildly  into  his  eyes  as  he  made  this 
declaration.  She  knew  not  what  to  say  ,*  but,  after  many  heart- 
sinkings,  could  only  stammer  out  professions  of  eternal  attachment, 
with  assu ranees  that  nothing  should  ever  sepárate  them.  Long  did 
they  converse  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject,  and  at  length  it  was 
resolved  that  Roshunek,  whose  sway  was  unlimited  throughout  the 
camp,  should  contrive  to  gain  possession  of  her  únele  the  Chief's  fa- 
vourite  liorse,  whose  powers  of  speed  and  endurance  of  fatigue  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  in  Turkistan ; that  on  a certain  night 
they  should  depart,  and  taking  flight,  direct  their  steps  towards 
Meshed,  where,  once  within  its  walls,  they  would  consider  them- 
sel  ves  safe. 

On  the  night  when  the  above-mentioned  project  was  to  be  put  into 
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execution,  Roshunek  had  so  managed  raatters,  that  the  horse  in 
question  was  tethered  in  a piece  of  pasture-ground  adjacent  to  the 
ohah  ; there  her  lover  was  to  proceed  with  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
every  proper  equipment;  and  there  they  were  to  meet,  mount,  and 
depart.  She  glided  from  her  tent  with  beating  heart  and  faltering 
steps,  considering  how  desperate  was  the  undertaking  in  which  she, 
un  inexperienced  girl,  was  about  to  engage,  delivering  up  herself  to 
a man  of  a dififerent  nation,  and  an  infidel  to  her  faith  ; — bat  love, 
all-powerful  love,  was  there,  reudy  to  account  for  every  diffiéulty, 
and  never  did  that  passion  rage  in  a more  powerful  manner  than  m 
the  heart  of  the  Tartar  maiden.  She  carne — they  met — they  repeat- 
ed  their  vows  — he  placed  her  behind  hira,  and  straightway  they 
shaped  their  course  for  the  high  road  leading  tothe  sacred  city.  His 
success  was  without  a check ; and  he  entered  the  gate  of  Meslied, 
with  an  exclauiation  of  thanksgiving.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  lovely  bride,  he  sent  back  the  horse  by  a trusty  messenger, 
bearing  letters  and  presents,  which  they  imagined  would  mitígate 
the  pain  caused  by  Roshunek’s  flight. 

What  took  place  among  the  Tartars  upon  finding  their  prey  was 
gone,  we  must  leave  to  our  reader’s  imagination.  When  they  dis- 
covered,  in  addition,  that  the  Chicf's  horse,  the  pride  of  Turkis- 
tan,  tlie  one  famous  beast,  the  winner  of  every  prize,  the  hero  of 
every  chappao,  was  absent,  a general  cry  of  “To  horse!  to  horse!" 
was  heard  to  ring  throughout  the  camp,  and  every  man's  foot  was 
soon  in  his  stirrup,  with  orders  to  scour  the  country  round  even  into 
the  very  heart  of  Persia,  until  the  animal  sliould  once  more  neigh  in 
tlie  stables  of  the  Khan. 
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Tu  f.  good  grecn-wood  ! the  good  grecn-wood  ! 

Where  cari  y violets  spting, 

Where  ’rnid  the  oíd  oak^s  giant  boughs 
The  mcrle  and  mavis  sing, 

And  the  merry  hunter's  tasseled  horn 
Mukes  the  wild  welkin  ring. 

The  good  grecn-wood  ! the  good  grecn-wood  ! 

Where  the  statcly  red-deer  bidé, 

Where  thickets  dark  and  femy  dells 
The  timid  yóung  fawns  hide, 

And  joyóus  buds,  in  leufy  bowers, 

Welcome  the  blithe  spring-tide. 

Bright  monntain-streams  and  forest-glades, 
My  spirit  dwells  with  ye  ! 

My  soul  is  out  in  your  lonely  shades, 
Whcrc’er  my  ]>ath  may  be  ; 

My  dreams  are  of  swcet  music  wild 
Beneath  the  grecn-wood  tree  ! 
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TIIE  FRENCH  COOK. 

BY  AL.BANY  POYNTZ. 

The  name  of  French  Cook  conveys  to  the  popular  mind  the 
image  of  a lean  and  sJirivelled  individual  in  a white  nightcap  and 
apron,  spcaking  broken  English,  and  inflicting  broken  meat,  frogs 
and  other  fílthiness,  upon  the  Earl,  his  master,  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  hundred  guineas  per  annum. 

The  French  cook,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  a well- 
dressed,  well-mannered  gentleman,  who  stands  behind  her  Majes- 
ty's  or  his  Grace's  chair  duriug  dinner,  stirring  a smoking  sauce  in 
a silver  tureen,  after  having  appeared  for  an  hour  in  the  kitchen  be- 
fore  dinner,  with  a napkin  under  his  chin,  and  a gold  spoon  in  his 
hand,  to  taste  and  prono  un  ce  upon  the  gravies  and  other  condinients 
prepared  by  his  subordinates,  according  to  his  manifestó  of  thcearly 
morn.  Such  a man  was  Careme,  such  Ude,  such  Francatelle;  slich, 
doubtless,  the  Vutel,  whose  name  is  as  im mortal  in  the  records  of 
the  gastronomic  art  as  that  of  Hacine  or  Moliere  in  the  dramatic. 

An  artist  of  this  dcscription  is  an  individual  uot  to  be  li^htly 
treated  of;  a cook  of  this  descriution  is  a man  of  genius.  It  is^only 
m England  that  he  is  degraded  by  the  antediluvian  name  of  cook. 
In  France  he  is  called  the  Chef,  like  the  head  of  any  other  depart- 
ment,  — “ chef  de  burean  ” " chcf  d'escadronf  “ che/  d' opera fí  chef 
de  cuisine”  In  England,  the  only  chief  we  recognise  is  the  com- 
raander  of  her  Majesty's  armies  at  the  Horse  Guards;  and  to  talk  of 
the  chief  of  the  kitchen  would  have  a Moldean  or  Narraganseth 
sound,  savouring  of  the  wigwam. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  something  ennobling  in  the  word.  “ Tell 
the  cook/,  or  "tell  the  cheff  are  as  different  as  prose  and  poetry. 
A mere  cook  ” would  never  have  worn  point  ruffles,  or  fallen  on 
the  point  of  his  sword,  like  the  great  Vatel ; or  have  lost  his  place 
in  the  royal  kitchen  from  an  over-sensitive  temperament,  like  the 
Francatelle  of  the  present  day.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  ho- 
nourable  distinctions  conveyed  in  the  word  “ chef  ” have  engendered 
more  capital  enlrées  than  the  pages  of  JBrillat,  Savarin,  or  Grimod  tle 
la  Reymére. 

The  English  are  notoriously  the  most  backward  of  civilised  na- 
tions  in  the  art  of  eookery.  The  proíession  does  not  obtain  suííicient 
honour  in  Great  Britain.  We  treat  a great  artist  of  the  gastronomic 
department  as  we  would  treat  any  other  menial,  without  reflecting 
that  a first-rate  cook  r nusí  be  a mun  of  genius ; a man  eouibining  the 
inventive  and  eombinative  faculties  in  no  ordinary  degree  ; a inan 
of  al  most  poetical  temperament,  yet  of  prompt  judgment,  and  un- 
tirable  activity  of  body  and  mind.  Such  advantages  do  not  occur 
united  half-a-dozen  times  in  a century.  A Careme  is  as  rare  as  a 
Malibran,  a Taglioni,  a Rossini.  The  rejoinder,  which  has  been 
successfully  assigned  to  a score  of  men  of  genius  in  the  course  of  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  from  Hans  Holbein  to  Pacchierotti,  when 
“ sprighted  by  sorae  suucy  lordling  with  messages  from  court, 

" Tell  the  King,  your  master,  that  he  muy  make  a dozen  nobles  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  but  that  there  is  but  one  Holbein,"  might 
very  properly  be  reiterated  by  certain  modern  chefs , who  have  been 
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treated  as  lightly,  or  rather  as  heavily,  in  royal  households,  as  if 
any  other  member  thereof  were  capable  of  compounding  a hinque 
cVecróvisses  ! 

The  consequence  of  tliis  disparagement  is,  that  the  greatest  cooks 
of  the  age  prefer  almost  any  ultra-mundane  Service  to  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish  family.  The  good  and  great  refrain  from  our  shores,  and  the 
cheap  and  nasty  inúndate  our  contaminated  kitchens.  Secure  in 
our  almost  savage  ignorance  of  the  principies  of  bis  art,  the  trounse- 
poulet,  or  scullion  of  a French  establishment  malees  his  appearance 
in  London,  in  a velvet  waistcoat,  and  a gilt  guard-chain,  with  a cer- 
tifícate bearing  the  ñame  of  a Prussian  prince,  and  purchased  for 
half-a-crown  ofan  écrivain  publique,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  is 
instantly  engaged,  at  a salary  of  a hundred  guineas  a year,  (instead  of 
the  kicks  and  broken  victuals  he  has  been  receiving  for  wages  at 
some  eating-house  on  the  Boulevards,)  to  poison  the  frequenters  of 
some  fashionable  club  or  coffee-house,  wlio,  in  their  disgust  at  his 
villanous  performances,  fall  back  upon  the  everlasting  joint  or  boil- 
ed  fowl  of  their  ancestors,  and  go  roast-beefíng  and  plum-pudding- 
ing  to  their  graves. 

John  Bull  is  never  weary  of  declaring  that  he  detests  “kick- 
shaws/'  i . e.  the  “ quelques  choses by  which  French  scullions  gene- 
ralise  the  hard  ñames  of  the  entrées  they  presume  to  murder ; and 
because  he  possesses  in  his  national  bilí  of  fare  two  or  three  dishes  of 
unequalled  merit, — the  lordly  haunch  of  venison,  the  sirloin  of  beef, 
the  saddle  of  mutton,  the  green  goose,  to  say  nothing  of  turtle  in  all 
its  savoury  varieties,  viands  excellent  after  their  kind  for  the  raven- 
ous  maw  of  a fox-liunter. 

But  it  is  by  tliis  bliiul  and  positive  rejection  of  alimentary  civil- 
ization,  that  London  perpetuates  the  unwholesome  crudities  of  its 
kitchen.  Prohatiü  est.  ls  there  a capital  under  the  sun  that  groans 
louder  under  the  torture  of  its  iudigestions  ? Is  there  a population 
that  insults  the  eyes  of  Europe  more  revoltingly  by  its  advertise- 
ments  of  aperitives  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  roast  mutton  and  ap pie-pie  are  a raatter  of  ne- 
cessity  in  our  cookless  country,  and  our  self-love  is  glad  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  Charcoal  is  a costly  thing  in  our  diminutive 
and  deforested  land.  We  diñe  without  soup,  because  we  know  not 
how  to  make  it,  except  as  an  article  of  luxury  ,*  and  prefer  an  un- 
sightly  chop  to  a savoury  cutlet,  simply  because  the  chop  is  most 
come-at-able.  But  it  puts  a fair  face  on  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
to  aflfect  a contempt  for  “ kickshaws/* 

That  the plain  roast  and  boiled/*  in  which  we  pretend  to  delight, 
are,  in  truth,  anything  but  delightful,  may  be  attested  by  the  multi- 
plicity  of  Chili  vi  negar  and  Cayenne  pepper,  the  soys,  ketchups, 
siiuces,  King  of  Oude’s,  Ilarvey's,  Reading's,  Lopresti's,  and  other 
British  compounds,  with  whose  astringent  juices  we  vitrify  the 
coats  of  our  stomachs,  to  enable  them  to  retai n our  daily  rations  of 
tasteless  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  instead  of  having  them  suitably  pre- 
pared for  table.  The  plainer  of  our  plain  cooks  cunnot  suíler  a poor 
innocent  chicken  to  come  to  table  without  deluging  it  in  parsley 
and  butter ; and  fennel  sauce,  or  melted  butter,  tasting  of  smoke 
and  the  flour-tub,  fíll  our  sauce-boats  with  eternal  shame,  and  prove 
us  to  be  only  advanced  a single  stage  beyond  the  savageness  of  our 
hips-haws-and-acorn-cramming  forefathers. 
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Of  all  cooking  animáis,  in  short,  the  Englishman  is  by  intuition 
the  least  expert,  and  by  indoeility,  the  least  improvable.  An  exotic 
master  is  indispensable  in  order  to  subdue  their  natural  tendency  to 
exaggeration,  and  soften  the  insensitive  harshness  of  the  northern 
palate. 

Still,  this  is  not  matter  for  despair.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
Horticultura!  Society  was  not,  our  gardens  ■svere  reduced  to  an  liuin- 
ble  show  of  mignionette,  scarlet  lychnis,  and  ten-weeks'  stocks,  in- 
stead  of  the  brilliant  sprinkling  of  calceolarias,  pelargoriums,  and  co- 
reopses,  which  now  brighten  the  parterre.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  Zoological  Society  was  not,  our  juveniles  knew  not,  save  by  effi- 
gy,  to  distinguish  a bison  from  a tapir  ; and  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence  oftlie  cameleopard,  as  we  believc  in  the  Apocalypse — by  faith. 
And  why  may  not  the  perceptions  of  a succeeding  generation  be 
im  pro  ved  as  regards  the  flesh-pots  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  esta- 
blishment  of  a Gastronomic  Society  ? For  one  man  who  cares  to 
look  at  a pied  pheasant,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  love  a well- 
roasted  one ; and  in  the  opinión  of  the  many,  not  all  the  orchideous 
planta,  or  rose-bushes,  lectured  upon  by  Professor  Bindley,  vie  in 
importance  with  the  naturalization  of  a single  edible  root  or  legu- 
minous  novelty.  Say,  excellent  John  Bull ! a new  hyacinth,  or  a 
newpotato?  “ Speak  ! or  die  ! " Why,  an' thou  speak  the  truth, 
thou  wouldst  not  give  a potato  for  a whole  wilderness  of  hyaeintlis ! 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  great  ones  of  Great  Britain,  rejoicing  in 
their  three  courses  and  dessert,  prepared  by  a French  cook,  English 
roaster,  and  Italian  confectioner,  to  assert,  and  with  truth,  tluit  bet- 
ter  dinners  ure  given  in  Loiulon  tlian  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 
With  Romney  Marsh,  the  South  Downs,  and  our  domestic  parta, 
for  pastures,  — with  the  circumjacent  sea  for  our  fish-course,  — and 
the  coloides  for  our  spice-box, — how  can  it  be  otherwise?  But  the 
greatest  number,  whose  happiness,  social  and  political,  has  at  lengtli 
become  a matter  of  consideraron, — the  greatest  number,  who  are 
compelled,  by  the  plainness  of  their  cooks,  to  a daily  diet  of  crude 
meat,  tasteless  vegetables,  and  doughy  pastry, — to  tough  and  scorch- 
ed  chops,  with  the  indigestible  horrors  of  an  apple-dumpling, — are 
decply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  a scienee  which,  by  making 
tender  the  food  of  man,  in  the  sequel  makes  tender  his  heart.  We 
conscientiously  believe  that  half  the  obdurate  parents  and  brutul 
liusbands  of  middle  life,  are  produced  by  the  coid  meat  and  pickles 
of  their  ungastrophilic  propensities. 

Let  the  edueation  committees  look  to  it ! Itw  ere  a far  more  phi- 
losophical  exercise  of  humanity  to  enable  “ the  foolish  fat  scullions  ” 
of  this  ill-fed  empire,  to  compound  good  wholesome  soup  out  of  a 
modicum  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  to  give  to  the  universal  potato 
salt,  savour,  and  digestibility,  by  the  simplest  of  processes,  than  to 
perplex  thein  by  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  superfluous  delicacy  of  or- 
thography.  It  is  disgusting  to  think  in  what  Ilottentot  ignorance 
these  poor  creatures  are  at  present  reared  for  a calling  wfhich,  pro- 
perly  refiued  and  appreciated,  enables  a mere  mortal  to  provide  a 
ímnquet  worthy  of  the  gods.  Among  iis  a cook  is  as  unconscious  of 
the  sacredness  of  his  or  her  calling,  as  if  they  were  no  higher  in  the 
scale  of  domestic  life  than  a burnisher  of  píate,  or  sweeper  of  cob- 
w'ebs.  But  between  a footman  or  housemaid,  and  the  individual 
whose  good  or  evil  Service  influences  the  health  and  comfort,  nay. 
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prolongs  or  curtails  the  life  of  the  family,  how  vast  a step  ! The 
neglect  or  malefactions  of  the  cook  may  injure  the  innermost  man  of 
the  raost  illustrious, — whether  his  or  her  m áster,  or  the  guest  of  his 
or  her  master ; and  the  errors  of  a Chancery  judgment,  or  a break- 
down  in  parliament,  have  been  caused  before  now  by  the  half-raw 
vegetables  of  a spring  soup,  or  the  erudity  of  an  ill-boiled  cod's 
head  and  shoulders  ; a matter  of  serious  consideration  for  the  legis- 
lativo wisdom  of  the  country. 

In  the  education  of  the  French  c/tcf,  o n the  contrary,  a thousand 
fortuitous  advantages  combine.  If  less  catechised  or  belaboured 
with  the  rule  of  three  than  onr  unhappy  youths  in  crumpet-caps 
and  yellow  worsted  stockings,  the  French  starveling,  who  is  father 
to  the  French  cook,  is  schooled  from  his  earliest  childhood  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  fine-arts  by  admittance  gratis  to  all  the  publie  ex- 
hibitions,  and  a variety  of  courses  of  publie  lectures.  At  the  Louvre 
his  eye  becomes  habituated  to  the  glorious  forins  of  antiquity : and 
even  if  too  idle  to  attend  the  publie  School  of  Design,  he  grows  in- 
sensibly  impressed  by  harmonies  of  shape  and  colour.  On  publie 
festivuls,  he  is  even  adrnitted  gratis  to  the  theatres,  to  the  opera ; 
and  acquires  a taste  for  music,  dancing,  and  the  classics.  liis  tone 
of  mind  becomes  gradually  refined,  his  powers*of  invention  awak- 
ened.  His  daily  lounge  is  the  Palais  Royal ; where,  at  the  provi- 
sión shops  of  Chevet  or  Corcellet,  he  gazes  upon  the  perigord  pie, 
the  truffled  turkey,  the  poularde,  delicate  as  the  cheek  of  beauty  ; the 
glistening  carp,  the  speckled  salmón- tro ut¿  the  ferocious  lobster,  the 
picturesque  roebuck,  the  tender  asparagus,  the  melting  ortolan,  the 
rosy  teal,  the  red-legged  partridge,  the  luxurious  mullet,  with  an 
endless  cornucopia  of  fígs,  dates,  oranges,  pine-apples,  standing 
among  stores  of  olives,  capona,  and  the  crisn  white  noujat  of  the 
sweet  south.  As  the  sculptor  foresees  his  chej-d'ccuvrc  in  the  shape- 
less  block  of  marble,  the  future  chef  foresavours  his  courses  in  this 
gastronomic.  medley.  In  the  Windows  of  Vefour,  Very,  the  Fréres 
Provcngeavx,  the  Café  de  Perigord,  he  notes  and  criticises  their 
buffet  of  páté  de  foie  gras , cray-físh,  Britany  butter,  cutlets  of  pre 
salé,  crumbed  for  the  fire ; larks  marshalled  on  their  little  silver- 
spits ; or  bcccq/icos,  rolled  in  their  vine-leaves.  Therc  does  he  pause 
and  ponder ! There  do  the  thick-coming  fancies  of  genius  inspire 
his  mind.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  nearer  akin  to  a great  poet  than 
a great  gastronoiner.  His  faculties  of  invention  are  destined  to  pre- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  million,  while  he  is  himself  a-hungered  or 
in  despair.  We  are  inclined  to  place  the  creators  of  a suprhne  de 
voladle , and  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  nearly  the  same  category  of  exalted 
beings. 

And  is  such  a man  as  this  to  be  abased  to  the  menialities  of  the 
servants'  hall,  or  even  of  the  steward's  room  ? In  France,  the  royal 
clic/,  porte  l'cpcc  au  c6ié,  and  is  a man  of  honour ; in  England,  the 
Queen's  maitre  d* hotel , who  is  also  head  cook,  wears  an  oflicial  car- 
ving-knife.  Such  weapons  should  be  chivalrously  sacred  ! The 
Board  of  Green  Cloth  lias  no  right  to  deal  with  them  as  with  the 
vulgar  throng  of  lackey  kind.  The  Board  of  Green  Cloth  should 
recall  to  mind  the  cruel  destinies  of  Correggio,  the  most  exquisito  of 
painters,  weighed  down  by  royal  humiliation  even  unto  the  grave. 
There  exists  in  the  museum  at  Pimlico  a certain  giant  lobster,  which 
could  a tale  (qr.  tail?)  unfold  relativo  to  the  irritations  of  poor 
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Francatelle,  by  whom  it  was  prepared  con  amore  for  the  delectation 
of  tlie  royal  eye,  and  which  may  chance  to  become  as  historical  as 
the  last  days  of  the  unfortunate  vatel ! 

In  France,  by  the  way,  the  memory  of  that  noble  martyr  is  still 
kept  holy.  “Le  grarid  Vatel ” is  as  familiarly  talked  of  as  “ le  grand 
SuUy  ” or  “Louis  le  Grand;”  and  Francatelle  may  perhaps  survive  in 
the  calendar  of  gastronomy  as  Saint  Francatelle,  who  suffered  niar- 
tyrdom  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  The  story  of  the  said  great  Vatel  is  pretty  'vyell 
known  among  us.  Nevertheless  the  last  English  translation  of  Mú- 
dame de  Scvigné's  letters  gives  so  ignorant issime  a versión  of  the 
matter  as  to  deserve  comment.  Vatel  was  cook  to  the  Prince  de 
Conde ; and  on  the  intimation  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  that  the  Court 
would  spend  a few  days  with  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  at 
his  palace  of  Chantilly,  twenty  miles  from  París,  the  great  man  rcud 
in  the  announcement  of  this  royal  visit  his  brevet  of  immortality. 

To  Chantilly,  accordingly,  repaired  the  Court;  and  though  his 
Majesty  was  observed  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  there  during  the  íirst 
four-and-twenty  hours  entirely  to  his  royal  satisfaction,  the  tender 
honour  of  Vatel  was  wounded  to  the  quiek  on  perceiving  that,  at 
the  first  day’s  dinner,  the  first  course  was  second-rate ; and  that  at 
the  table  of  the  ladies  of  honour  two  roasts  were  deficient ! 

The  unfortunate  c//<?/'slept  not  that  fatal  night ! It  was  iu  vain 
that  the  chamberlain  of  the  Prince  de  Condé,  as  well  as  the  comp- 
troller  of  the  King’s  houschold,  assured  liini  nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  his  arrangements — nothing  more  exquisito  than  his 
entré  es ; — that  the  King  had  eaten  with  appetite,  and  praised  with 
dignity.  The  sensitive  Vatel  wrung  his  hands,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted ! Two  roasts  had  been  wanting  ! 

By  daybreak  he  was  at  his  post,  — inspecting  the  progress  of  prc- 
parations  for  the  royal  breakfast ; butwith  a countenance  expressive 
of  bitter  anguish  and  unsolaceable  remórse.  He  was  heard  to  in- 
quire  repeatedly  of  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  and  his  legión  of  myr- 
midons,  or  marmilons , whether  “ the  marée  were  arrived  ? ” 

“The  marée?”  quoth  an  English  translator ; “ wliat  on  earth  is 
the  marée  ? ” — and  turning  to  the  dictionary,  finds  that  marée  bears 
the  interpretation  of  “ tide — flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  and  scarcely 
eonceiving  it  possible  (even  with  the  full  forcé  of  his  dinnerhood) 
that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  could  have  been  expected  by  the 
night-coach  at  Chantilly,  he  gravely  assures  us,  in  the  ñame  and  in 
behalf  of  Madam  de  Sévigné,  that  Vatel  was  heard  inquiring  on  all 
sides  whether  “the  salí  fbater  were  arrived ! ” Ilis  subordinates, 
continúes  our  translator,  answered  him  in  the  aflirmative,  and  showed 
him  a small  portion  of  “salt  water,"  forwarded  from  Dicppe,  with- 
out  being  aware  that  a similar  quantity  of  salt  water  was  to  be  for- 
warded from  each  of  the  fishing  towns  of  La  Manche. 

The  agonized  chef  was  now  redneed  to  utter  despair  ; under  the 
influence  of  which,  as  it  is  only  too  well  and  widely  known,  he  re- 
tired  to  his  own  chamber,  exclaiming  that  his  honour  was  irretriev- 
ably  tarnished, — fell  upon  his  sword, — and  expired  ! And  all  this, 
according  to  our  English  translation,  for  the  sake  of  a little  “ salt 
water  ! ” — Cf  Et  vuilu  covnne  on  écrit  l-histoirc  ! ” 

ít  need  not,  of  course,  be  suggested  to  our  accomplishcd  readers, 
that  marée  is  the  general  designation  of  fish,  according  to  the  idiom 
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of  llie  kitchen.  It  was  fast-day  ; and  Vate],  conceiving  himself 
condemned  to  a wretched  brill  and  a few  whitings,  instcad  of  the 
iiiiraculous  draught  of  turbots  and  mullets  on  which  he  had  foreseen 
the  oceasion  of  exercising  bis  art,  and  unwilling  to  survive  his  liumi- 
liation,  precipitated  himself  out  of  the  cí  frying-pan  into  the  fire,”  and 
became  immortal  as  En  celad us  ! 

This  was  a fault ; this  was  dying  like  Correggio,  — dying  like 
Keats.  It  may  have  been  great  for  a great  cook  to  die  at  the  iusti- 
gation  of  wounded  honour  ; but  it  would  have  been  greater  to  have 
lived  and  extended  the  buckler  or  saucc-pan-cover  of  genius  over 
his  scars.  Caréme,  Ude,  nay,  even  Francatelle,  would  have  rushed 
to  the  piscinium  of  Chantilly  ; and,  snatching  forth  its  grey  carp, 
voracious  pike,  or  speckled  trout,  converted  them  into  turbots  and 
lobster-sauce.  Nay,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  tliat  one  at  least  of 
the  three  would  not  have  made  a sweetbread  figure  to  pcrfection  as 
a dish  of  mullets  en  papillote;  or  caused  a turkey  poult  to  assume 
the  form  of  a cod's  licad  and  shoulders ! But  in  the  times  of  Louis 
le  Grand  the  science  was  in  its  infancy.  Substitutes  and  ambigus 
were  not ; and  Vatel  lost  his  life  for  a turbot,  as  Francatelle  his 
place  for  a lobstcr. 

By  the  way,  though  the  Science  of  the  casserolc  was  in  its  leading- 
strings,  we  very  mucli  doubt  whether  that  of  the  confectioner  were 
not  then  at  years  of  discretion.  The  long  minority  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  probably  rendered  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  confec.tion 
the  most  del  i cate  courtiersliip  of  the  day.  From  his  infancy  to  his 
oíd  age,  Louis  was  notoriously  addicted  to  bunbuns ; and  the  fctes 
given  upon  his  marriage,  when  a temple  of  lo  ve  was  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  royal  gardens,  to  which  there  was  aeeess  by  four  ave- 
nues  of  exquisite  trees,  the  abundant  fruits  pendent  whereon  were 
preserved,  or  candied,  or  fac-similes  of  sugar,  producing,  bythelight 
of  thousands  of  lamps  glaring  among  the  leaves,  a more  than  magical 
eífect,  have  probably  found  little  rivalship  in  modern  times.  But 
alas!  between  Colbert  the  gorgeous,  and  Guizot  the  prudential, 
there  exists  the  unfathomable  gulf  produced  by  a couple  of  revolu- 
tions  ! 

To  return  to  our  cooks — (for  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime 
there  is  but  a^paragrapliJ) — to  return  from  cabinet  ministers  to  cooks. 
The  French  cook,  as  he  exists  in  England,  is  usually  some  ambi- 
tious  man,  some  Tliiers  of  the  frying-pan,  who,  witli  a view  to  his 
own  aggrandizement  and  expansión  from  sans  chcf  into  chef,  expa- 
triates  himself,  and  submits  to  become  smoke-dried  as  a rein-deer's 
tongue,  as  well  as  to  be  divorccd  from  his  beloved  opera,  and  Boule- 
vards  recula  ni  pour  mieux  santcr.  Arrived  in  London,  he  is  enchanted 
with  all  he  beholds.  The  shops  of  Grove,  of  Footman,  of  Giblett, 
of  Fisher,  fill  his  soul  with  new  coneeptions  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  edibles  seem  prepared  for 
his  liand.  It  appears  only  necessary  to  exclaim, 

“ Firc  buin,  and  caldron  bubblc  ! ” 

for  Fentum's  stoves  to  convert  a well-filled  1 arder  into  a capital 
dinner. 

By  degrces,  however,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  comer  declines ; 
for  he  finds  that  he  begets  no  enthusiasm  in  return.  The  influence 
of  the  climate  is  oppressive  to  his  facullies,  while  the  gross  ignorance 
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of  his  masters  ftumiliate  liis  wounded  feclings.  He  is  unappreciated, 
uiipraised,  unrewarded, — save  by  his  salary.  The  unpunctuality  of 
the  English  is  martyrdom  to  a cook  of  genius.  He  provides  a hot 
dinner  for  half-past  se  ven,  to  be  caten  coid  at  half-past  eiglit.  His 
soufflcrs  fall  heavy  on  his  soul ; his  viands  lose  their  flavour,  their 
elasticity,  their  complexión  ; and  if  souls  so  magnanimous  as  that  of 
Vatel  still  existed  in  the  regions  of  the  spit,  there  would  be  probably 
half  a dozen  inquests  per  season  upon  gentlemen  of  his  calling, 
wounded  in  their  sense  of  honour  by  the  failure  of  their  dinners. 

In  half  the  best  English  houses,  the  cntrées  are  mere  mattcrs  of 
show  ; and  the  simple  roaster  stands  accordingly  higher  in  the  fa- 
vour  of  his  master  than  the  most  accomplished  cook.  Even  when 
caten  they  are  misunderstood.  The  influence  of  our  elimate,  and 
the  early  use  of  the  fiery  wines  of  the  Peninsula,  produce  a serious 
injury  to  the  palate.  While  still  in  our  non-age,  Cayenné  pepper, 
Ciiili  vinegar,  and  soy,  llave  sapped  the  very  foundations  of  our 
gastronomical  morality  ; for  the  palate  of  the  gounnand  may  become 
as  blasé  as  the  soul  of  a roñé. 

It  is  for  the  depraved  appetites  of  suc.h  men  that  the  Frencli  cook 
has  to  play  his  fantastic  tricks ; — to  devil  chickens,  and  pepper  par- 
tridges, — nay,  to  pepper  woodcocks  ! The  puré  and  transparent 
gravies  of  France  are  insufiicient  to  provoke  the  jaded  appetites  of 
those  who  have  begun  life  with  curry  or  a dressed  wild  cíuck  ! By 
the  time  a French  cook  has  been  three  seasons  in  London,  his  prin- 
cipies are  subverted.  líe  no  longer  knows  how  to  distinguish  rjght 
from  wrong.  His  chief  business  is  to  make  his  dinner  look  well  on 
the  table. 

His  life  in  the  liousehold,  meanwhile,  is  a wretched  one.  He  finds 
himselfan  object  of  universal  mistrust.  €t  Those  devils  of  foreign- 
ers,”  or  “ that  cursed  French  fellow,”  are  terms  which  resound  daily 
in  his  ears;  and  he  is  unluckily  a better  linguist  than  the  translator 
of  Madame  de  Sévigné.  Since  the  Courvoisierian  catastrophe,  this 
evil  has  increased  ; but  from  time  immemorial  the  French  cook  has 
been  as  much  a matter  of  disgustin  every  aristocratic  establishuient, 
as  the  royal  confessor  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  vulgar  mincl 
of  Great  Britain  is  imbued  with  prejudices,  and  dclights  in  perver- 
sión. The  scrvants'  hall  is  sure  to  cali  every  foreigner  a spy,  and 
the  steward's  room,  a Jesuit ; though  what  either  of  them  purport 
by  the  charge,  they  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  explain.  While  the 
liapless  tosser-up  of  omelets  is  as  guiltless  of  religión  or  politics  as  a 
New  Zealander,  they  líate  him,  because  heis  tc  outlandish/' — because 
“ Wellington  beat  the  French  at  Waterloo;” — and,  in  point  of  fact, 
because  the  French  beat  the  English  over  a charcoai  fíre,  as  tho- 
roughly  as  the  English  the  French  by  the  fíre  that  produces  another 
kind  of  stew,  and  is  characteristic  of  another  order  of  broil. 

The  French  cook  is,  in  short,  the  Pariah  of  the  liousehold.  Un- 
less  the  diamond  shirt-studs  and  varnished  boots  in  which  he  sallies 
forth  in  London  to  the  Opera  have  captivated  the  heart  of  the  under 
liousemaid,  not  a creature  under  his  master’s  roof  but  regards  him 
as  a species  of  evil  spirit, — a man  who  would  poison  for  hire,  if  he 
did  not  receive  higher  wages  as  a clief  de  cuisbte . 

The  only  houses  where  tliese  unfortunate  individuáis  obtain  any 
ascendency  are  the  clubs  and  hotels.  There  their  activity,  their 
adroitness,  their  powers  of  combination,  become  invaluable.  Abori- 
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ginal  men-cooks  of  some  excellence  «are  to  be  met  with  in  such  esta- 
blishments ; but  it  is  now  reeognised  that,  though  we  produce  ge- 
neral oíücers,  the  field-marshal  of  a first-rate  kitchen  musí  be  of 
Gallic  blood,  and  born  with  pretensions  to  the  cordon  hleu. 

But  it  is  also  in  such  establishments  they  presume  fartliest  upon 
the  unsusceptibility  of  un  English  púlate.  There  is  an  anecdote  on 
record,  that  the  inestimable  chef  of  one  of  the  first  London  coffee- 
houses, — nay,  the  veri/  first, — once  bargained,  day  after  day,  with  a 
celebraled  Bond  Street  fishmonger,  for  a turbot  which,  at  the  cióse  of 
the  week,  became  “a  filthy  bargain.”  Still  the  «artist  persisted  in 
inquiring  after  that  “ dom  foine  feesh  ! ” “ It  is  good  for  nothing 

now,”  replied  the  fishmonger.  “ Well,  if  you  trow  llim  away,  give 
him  to  me.”  — rf  Willingly,”  said  the  good-humoured  tradesman, 
(<  on  condition  tliat  you  tell  me  what  you  intend  to  do  with  it.” — 
“ Ma  foi,  I make  him  a sauce  twice  as  nashty  as  himself,  and  de 
foine  shentlemen  vill  cali  him  dom  foine ! ” 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  chcf  was  to  blame  in  tliis.  If  he 
liad  not  found  hundreds  of  customers  prepared  to  be  made  fools  of, 
he  would  not  have  áttempted  to  make  them  fools. 

The  virtues  ofthe  French  cook  are  sobriety,  activity,  and  zeal.  A 
first-rate  arliste  is  supported  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  his 
own  amour  propre.  He  glories  in  his  calling,  and  feeling  cap  able 
of  providing  the  néctar  and  ambrosia  of  the  gods,  turns  with  loatli- 
ing  from  the  vulgar  potables  of  London.  lie  is  never  tired,  never 
...11 • — --  1 - nnical  with  his  subs.,  like  most  great 


but  one  Ude  and  one  Napoleón  adorn  a century  ; probably  from 
inward  consciousness  of  some  sort  of  affinity  between  the  genius  of 
the  two. 

But,  thougli  by  vocation  tyrants,  great  cooks  seldom  arise  under 
the  dominión  of  great  despots.  It  is  under  the  sway  of  /es  rois 
fainéans,  that  the  stewpan  is  seen  to  flourish.  Under  George  IV. 
and  Louis  XVIII.  gigantic  strides  were  made  in  the  Science  of  gas- 
tronomy  ; under  Napoleón  and  Louis  Philippe,  reckless  bolters  of 
their  food,  cookery  loses  a eubit  of  her  stature ; while,  under  Vic- 
toria, the  anything  but  fainéante  Queen,  Francatelle,  the  Coriolanus 
of  Pimlico,  has  been  banished  the  roya!  kitchen ! 

It  would  not  much  surprise  us  if,  in  the  sequel  of  these  reforming 
times,  the  white  nightcap  should  be  altogcther  Joseph  Humed  out 
of  the  palace-gates.  Some  hideous  Mrs.  Glasse,  or  detestable  Mrs. 
Kundell,  will  hereafter  be  found  presiding  over  the  ragoiits  of 
Majesty.  As  sure  as  two  and  two  make  four,  future  travellers  will 
come  to  the  stately  furnaces  and  stoves  of  Windsor  C.astle,  and  cry 
aloud,  — “Where  is  the  French  cook?  ” and  echo  will  reply,  in  a 
plaintive  voice, — “ W Itere  is  the  French  Cook  ? ” 


Ude  is  said  to  have  boasted  that 


vol.  xr. 
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Ainsi  que  ses  chaprrins  l’hymen  a ses  plaisirs  ; 

(fuelle  joie  en  effet,  quelle  douceur  extréme. 

De  se  voir  caresser  d'une  ¿pouse  qu’on  ai  me. — Boileau. 

If  I ’ve  luek , sir, 

She  \s  my  uxor, 

O ! dies  benedictorum.—  Agreeable  Surprise . 


kC  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus.** 

Marriage  is  evídently  tlie  díctate  of ’Nature;  men  and  women  were  made  to  be 
the  cumpanions  of  each  other  ; and,  therefore,  I eannot  be  persuaded  but  tliat  mar- 
riuge  is  une  of  the  means  of  happiness. — Hasse/a 

mi  njtt  pv  s\nn\s'  s'n 

u «o  dowu  the  ladder  when  thou  n.arrit  st  a wife  ; go  up  when  thou  choosest  a 
friend,1* 
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LINK  THE  FIRST. 


A11RIAGE,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  is  a very  ticklish  afFair. 

When  the  contracting  parties 
do  not  “ hit  their  horses,”  tliey 
frequently  hit  eacli  other,  and 
then  it  is  a inost  disagreeable  af- 
fair. 

Wlien  tliey  do  harmonize,  and 
one  is  the  echo— -the  veritable  re- 
flexión of  the  other’ s thoughts, 
smiles,  and  feelings, — anticipat- 
ing  every  wkiiii  and  desire,  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  afFair. 

Wlien  a “happy  couple ” dis- 
play  their  affection  by  pats  and 
taps,  and  little  pinches  before 
company — it  is  a very  ridiculous 
afFair. 

When  the  husband  throws  out 
aggravating  insinuations,  and  the  exeited  spouse,  like  Xantippe  of  oíd, 
throws  a tea-pot  at  her  lord  and  inaster's  head,  it  is  a horrible  afFair. 

When  the  lady  rules  the  roast,  and  wears  the  inexpressible  look 
of  tyrannical  command,  and  the  gentleman  tacitly  yields  to  her  usurp- 
ing  and  unnatural  sway — it  is  a pitiable  afFair. 

When  the  husband  is  not  content  with  the  sweets  of  the  flower  he 
has  culled,  but  dies  abroad,  and,  like  the  little  busy  bee,”  goes  sip- 
ping  and  “ gathering  honey  ” from  <f  every  opening  flower,”  — it  is  a 
lamentable  afFair. 

Where  the  lady,  forgetful  of  her  vows  of  constancy  and  love,  “ bolts” 
with  a pair  of  black  whiskers,  and  dilto  military  boots,  — it  is  a very 
naughty  afFair. 

Taking  all  these  reflections  into  consideration,  it  inust  incontestibl}r 
appear  that — marriage  is  a very  serious  afFair.  And,  as  marriages  are 
said  to  be  made  in  Ileaven,  we  should  advise  every  candidate  not  to  tie 
the  knot  before  he  obtaius  a duly  authenticated  certifícate  of  the  ori- 
ginal contract ! 
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LINK  THE  SECOND. 

The  Science  of  boxing  is  peculiarly  English,  and  would  appear  to 
bave  an  intiuence  even  upon  tlie  softer  sex  ; for,  no  sooner  docs  a 
suitor  “ show  figlit,”  tlmn  thc  lady  and  her  relatives  simultaneously 
denmnd  “ a ring ! a ring  ! **  Mercy  on  the  poor  fellow  who  engages 
with  his  fair  antagonist  í 


If,  blinded  by  passion,  herushes  heedlessly  to  the  encounter,  he  may 
run  a risk  of  gettmg  his  liead  fc  in  Chancery,”  or  his  u nob  99  may  suffer 
from  the  fair  one's  dexterity  in  “ fibbing,”  or  his  “ bread-basket  **  may 
be  punished,  and,  elegant  and  accompli&ned  though  slie  be,  he  will  fiad 
that  even  the  ba¡t  bred  is  not  unlcavencd  ! 


LINK  THE  THIRD. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  ! **  exclaims  the  tender-hearted  Susan  Maydew. 
" Well,  I declare,  B is  the  very  perfcction  of  liusbands.” 

ic  Dear,  delightful  creature ! *'  echoes  her  friend  Elizabeth  ; “ he  is 
as  full  of  spirits  as  gallantry.  What  delicate  attentions  he  lavislies 
upon  his  wife  ! Truly,  now,  courtsliip  appears  to  Lave  come  after,  in- 
stead  of  before  marringe. 

“ Happv  woman  ! ” continúes  Susan  Maydew,  (a  spinster,  by  the 
by,  as  well  as  her  syinpathising  friend!)  “ I do  verily  believe,  if  she 
could  eat  gold,  he  would  procure  it  for  her ! 99 

And  tlien,  liaving  exhausted  all  their  eloquent  admiration,  they 
eacli  conclude  with  a sigli,  which  may  be  easily  interpreted  in  the 
words  of  Shakespeare  or  Shakspeare , 

Cl  Shc  would  that  heaven  hád  made  her  such  a man  ! ” 

IIow  deceitful  are  appearances  ! Iiow  profound  the  hypocrisy  of  man  ! 

B , the  admired,  the  “ loved  of  all  the  ladies/'  for  his  “ delicate 

attentions**  to  his  better-half  abroad,  is  a veritable  bashaw  in  his  own 
liouse,  a tyrannical  taskmaster,  and  his  envied  rib  the  trembling  slave 
of  his  unreasonable  whims  and  caprices,  who  daré  not  look  a contra- 
diction  to  his  behests.  So, 

u Sigh  no  more,  ladies, 

Men  mere  deeeivers  ever.” 
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LINK  THE  FOURTH. 

A tyrant  is  detestable ; but  tbat  yielding  piece  of  clay  called  a 
<c  soft  husband,”  is  only  ridiculous.  He  lias  frequently  to  boast  the 
honour  of  lmving  been  wooed  by  the  lady  before  marriage,  and  ínvari- 
ably  ruled  by  her  afterwards.  lie  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  a shrew 
— not  being  naturally  shrewd  enough  to  avoid  the  insidious  pitfall 
cunningly  set  to  entrap  him. 

The  only  merit  he  has  is  tlmt  t)f  the  chameleon  ; taking  kindly  the 
colour  of  surrounding  objects,  and  yielding  uniniirnniringly  to  the  do- 
mincering  dictatress  who  rules  his  destiny,  as  a writing-master  rules  a 
copy-book  in  straight  lines  or  aslant;  and  he  has  to  form  his  lettersac- 
cordingly,  and  above  all,  to  mind  his  p's  and  q's. 

If  the  “ liappy,  happy,  liappy  pair”  are  going  out  to  a party,  he  is 
literally  worried. 

“ Now,  Peter,”  cries  the  lady,  impatiently,  from  the  parlour-door, 
her  sweet  voice  ascending  the  stair  to  his  dressing-room,  “ what  are 
you  dawdling  about?  Here  have  I been  waiting  for  you  this  quarter 
of  an  hour.” 

Poor  Peter,  flurried,  grasps  both  his  wliite  kid  gloves  in  his  redright 
liand,  and  rushes  to  her  presence. 

“ Here  I am,  dear, — right  as  a trivet ! ” saya  he  good-humouredly. 

“I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  use  such  vulgar  kitchen  phrases  in  my  pre- 
sence,”  exclaims  his  “ dear,”  who  has  been  practising  propriet.y,  and 
endeavouring  to  put  ou  her  best  manners  with  her  best  clothes  ; “ but 
it  *s  of  no  use  talking ; tliere  *s  no  making  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow's 
ear.  Come ; let  me  look  at  you  ” 

Peter  instantly  stands  before  her  in  liis  bran  new  blue  coat,  with 
gilt  buttons,  extending  his  arms  with  all  the  grace  of  a clothes-liorse, 
his  liead  bolt  upright. 

She  regards  him  from  top  to  toe  with  tlic  glauco  of  a drill-sergeant. 
“ In  the  ñame  of  goodness  ! what  have  you  crumpled  up  your  gloves 
in  tliat  fasliion  for  ? " 

“ I hadn’t  time,  dear,  to  put  my  fist  in  'em,  you  were  in  such  a 
dev — such  a hurry,  that  really ” 

c<  JDon't  talk  to  me  ! ” interrupted  the  lady  snappishly.  “ But — well, 
I do  tliink  yon  are  enough  to  make  a clergyman  execrate ! ” and,  dart- 
ing  forward  her  liaud,  she  seizes  hold  of  the  tie  or  rosette  of  his  wliite 
cravat,  and  ncarly  throttles  him  in  the  endeavour  to  snatch  it  froui 
his  neck.  “ Was  ever  woman  so  plagued  and  pestered  ? Peter,  you 
are  a fool ! Why,  I declare  you  have  fumbled  and  tumbled  your 
cravat  about  till  it's  dirty,  and  tied  it  so  clumsily,  that  it  looks  like  an 
oíd  towel  about  your  neck.  Don’t  speak — don’t  answer  me  ; but  take 
the  keys,  and  fetcli  a olean  one  out  of  the  top-drawer,  and,  mind,  don't 
rout  the  things  about,  like  a pig  in  a turnip-held.  Well ! I suppose 
we  símil  be  ready  to  go  by  the  time  the  company  are  coming  away. 
You  dolt,  you,  you  ’ve  put  me  quite  in  a fever  with  your  stupidity  ; 
and  really  (tnrning  to  the  mirror)  if  I ain't  as  red  as  a roost-cock.” 

Peter  scuttles  away  upon  his  errand,  with  a llea  in  his  ear,  witliout 
daring  to  utter  a word,  and  quickly  rcturns  with  the  cravat. 

“ 8it  down  on  the  sofá,  do  ! M says  the  amiable  creature  (a  dumpy 
woman  !),  and  then  proceeds  to  tie  it  on  to  her  liking  — altliough  not 
at  all  to  his,  — for  she  almost  strangles  him  in  the  attempt  to  execute 
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Jier  task  with  smartness  and  dexterity.  “ Peter,  Peter,  you  are  a help- 
less  animal,  — a perfect  disgrace  to  me.  Now,  don't  utter  a syllable, 
but  put  these  shoes  in  your  pocket,  and  tbis  cap  in  tlie  otbcr,  and  take 
my  music  under  your  arm,  and — and — here,  carry  my  cloak,  and  take 
care  you  don’t  drag  it  on  the  ground.  Well,  now,  I suppose  we  shall 
be  oíf  at  last.  Come : come  along.” 

And  away  sbe  walks  with  the  obsequious,  hen-pecked  Peter,  at  her 
heels. 


LINK  THE  FIFTH. 

The  attentive  husband  is,  on  an  average,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
with  a bald  place  on  the  crown  oF  bis  head,  his  hair  carefully  combcd 
over  from  both  sides,  to  conceal  the  thinness  or  scarcity  of  the  capillary 
crop  on  the  front. 

He  has  probubly  bcen  rather  gay  in  his  youtlifal  prime,  but,  lmving 
sown  his  wild  oats,  is  now  settled  down  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic  delights. 

His  wife  is,  usually,  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  with  long  curls ; a 
sort  of  wax-doll  with  blue  eyes,  — a drawing-room  dawdle,  recentlv 
transplanted  from  a boarding-school,  who  plays  execrably,  draws  indií- 
ferently,  and  dresses  extravagantly,  and  exhibits  her  sense  of  his  at- 
tentions  by  acting  whimsically  ; and,  if  thwarted,  talks  of  going  borne 
toher  (í  nía,”  has  tears  always  at  command,  and  sometimes  indulges  in 
a display  of  hysterics.  He  is  devotedly  attached  to  her ; the  broad 
current  ofhis  ardent  love  not  being  very  frequently  di  verted  into  those 
smaller  channels  of  aífection — chiluren. 
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She  is,  in  fine,  botli  wife  and  child  in  his  estiniation,  and  liis  love 
partakes  more  of  the  paternal  than  the  marital. 

He  attends  lier  to  quadrille  partios,  ulthough  neither  his  legs  ñor 
his  lungs  perinit  liim  to  join  in  the  amusement ; and  no  sooner  is  the 
"set”  gone  throngh  than  his  ready  hands  envelope  her  fair  shoulders 
with  scarf  or  shawl,  and  assiduously  tender  the  refreshiiig  lemonade  or 
negus. 

The  only  thing  in  which  he  contradicts  her  on  these  occasions  is  her 
taste  for  ices.  Having  arrived  at  tlmt  maturo  age  at  which  a man  is 
said  to  be  eitlicr  a fooi  or  a physician,  he  knows  the  danger  of  such  an 
indulgence,  and  nositively  proíiibits  it. 

She  pouts,  and,  in  revenge,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  she  joins  in  a waltz, 
which  she  knows  he  detests. 

His  head — his  poor  head ! — grows  giddy  as  he  watches  her  whirling 
about  the  room,  reclining  on  the  arm  of  a stripling  in  black  pantaloons, 
who  is  likened,  in  his  jaundiced  imagination,  to  a pair  of  revolving  fire- 
tongs. 

He  venturos  to  whisper  in  her  car,  as  he  gently  lays  the  caclimere 
on  her  shoulders,  u You  shonld  not  liave  joined  in  that  waltz,  my  love. 
Yon  know  what  a decided  objection  I liave  to  that  ridiculous  dance.* 

u Stuíf  and  nonsense  ! ” she  tartly  replies.  " It  would,  indeed,  have 
appeared  singular  to  refuse.  But  you  are  always  finding  fault — 1 'in 
never  in  the  right.  Well,  I can't  lielp  it.  I would  a thousand  times 
rather  stay  at  lióme  than  not  do  as  otliers  do,  and  look  like  a fool.” 

A tlireatening  clond  of  displeasure  gathers  upon  her  fair  brow,  and 
the  poor  man  is  unhappy  until  he  has  succeeded  in  dispersing  it. 
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- LINK  THE  SIXTH. 

Thcre  is  another  male  specimen  of  married  life,  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  soft  husband ; but  tben  he  has  tlie  additioual  recoui- 
mendation  of  being  geuerally  useful,  wlicreas  the  latter  is,  at  best,  bnt 
ornamental. ' From  his  handiness  in  the  nursery,  and  his  impertinent 
intrusión  in  the  culinary  department, — his  advice  gratis  to  the  laundry- 
niaid  in  every  branch  of  her  manifold  labours,  (from  the  getting  up  of 
snialls  to  the  plaiting  of  a shirt-frill,) — and  his  dabbling  in  domestic 
medicine,  as  far  as  regards  the  diseases  of  children,  (possessing  tlie 
ocular  perception  of  a raven  or  a duck  for  “ wo^s,”)  and  compound- 
ing,  with  the  manual  skill  of  a grannam,  the  brimstone  and  treacle  for 
a spring  course ; — from  all  these,  and  a thousand  other  little  harmless 
and  ridiculous  peculiarities,  he  has,  by  common  consent,  been  dubbed 
with  the  unflattering  bnt  comprehensive  title  of  “Molly  Coddle.” 

If  a child  suddenly  cry  out  in  company,  he  promptly  catches  it  up, 
with  the  exclamation  that  he  is  sure  the  “ darling  has  a pin  and, 
with  a dexterity  confirmed  by  practice,  proceeds  to  “ liunt”  the  little 
squaller,  turning  over  its  short  clothes  as  a gardener  would  the  leaves 
of  a cabbage — to  examine  the  heart  1 

He  invariably  carries  lollypops  or  lozenges,  “ millions,” — ginger- 
brea’d,  or  bulls'  eyes  in  his  capacious  pockets,  for  the  interesting  little 
beings,  to  appease,  or  coax,  or  propitiate  a friendly  alliance  with  them. 

He  fondles  them  with  a tact  quite  maternal , and  appears  sensibly 
gratified  with  the  very  breath  of  the  babes,  redolent  as  it  ever  is  with 
the  savour  of  milk  and  bread  and  butter. 

He  quotes  ntirsery-rhymes  to  the  young  scions  ; and,  in  speaking  of 
animáis,  it  is  evident  that  the  source  of  his  knowledge  in  natural  his- 
tory  is  not  to  be  found  in  Buffon,  Cuvier,  or  Goldsmith. 

He  talles  of  cock-horses,  moo-cows,  baa-lambs,  nanny-goats,  poli- 
parrots,  chickabiddies,  cock-a-doodle-doos,  pigg-wiggys,  pussy-cats, 
and  bow-wows  1 

The  lyrical  compnrtment  of  his  brain  contains  a choice  selection  of 
tliose  dassical  reliques,  more  popular  tlian  Percy's, — 

Little  Jaek  Horner — 

Ride  u cock-horse 

To  Banbury  Cross — 

Sing  a song, 

The  days  are  long, 

Tlie  cuckoo  and  the  sparrow, 

The  little  dog  lias  burnt  his  taii, 

And  he  símil  be  liung  to-uiorrou  . 

Sing  a song  for  sixpenee, 

A pocket  full  of  rye,  ¿e.  &c. 

His  wife  is  gencrally  an  indolent  nonentity,  who  is  too  liappy  to  re- 
sign  her  duties  to  his  control  and  manngement ; and,  while  she  quietly 
sits  down  in  her  morning-gown  and  slippers,  her  hair  in  papillotes, 
greedily  devouring  a volunte  of  dear,  delightful  Bulwer,  or  satirical 
Trollope,  he,  good  man,  combs  and  dresses  the  children,  and  takes 
them  out  “ a-walking/' — or,  if  they  should  be  very  tender  and  juvenile, 
packs  two  of  them  in  a chaise,  and  carries  a third  in  his  aruis,  and  so 
parades  them  ahroad  for  the  beneíit  of  the  air. 

Madam  declares  he  is  a “good  creature,"  and  an  excellent  father  ; 
and  pray,  who  has  a right  to  tuke  an  cxception  to  such  an  approved 
paitern  of  a conjugal  partner  ? 
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IjINK  THE  RE  VEN  Til, 

Of  the  victims  of  the  “ green-eyed  monster,  Jealousy,”  ninety-nine 
out  of  a lumdred  are  tlie  lords  of  tlie  creation ; and,  upon  the  mosfc 
accurate  compntation,  ninety  sufter  without  the  shadow  of  a cause, 
although  they  industriously  cudgel  their  brains,  and  try  a tliousand 
ridiculous  tricks  to  prove  the  veracity  of  their  suspicions. 

The  majority  of  these  self-tormentors  are  of  that  class  wliich  are  said 
to  makc  the  best  husbands, — namely,  reformed  rakes ; their  moráis 
having  been  so  warped,  and  their  minds  so  distorted,  that,  like  the  re- 
flexions  of  certain  ingenian»  mirrors,  they  present  to  their  tc  mind's 
eye  ” every  image  in  its  most  uunatural  forni,  elongating,  magnifying, 
or  diminishing  it. 

If  the  lady  of  one  of  tliis  amiable  genus  should  chance  to  sigli, — 
(and,  by  the  mark  ! she  has  abundant  reason,) — the  conclusión  is  that 
it  is  for  something  or  somebody — 

Eycs  roll,  and  clieeks  grow  palé— 

“Are  you  ill?”  cries  the  unliappy  fool,  starting  up ; and  tlien, 
should  the  abril ptness  of  bis  manner  or  his  hideous  look  frighten  bis 
partner  into  a faint,  whicli  is  very  probable,  he  " liugs  misery  to  him,” 

— and  is  assured — perfectly  assured — that  he  has  accidentally  touclied 
the  chord  that  vibrates  in  her  faithlcss  heart,  and,  if  very  desperate, 
sometimes  linishes  his  doubts  and  his  destiny  by  touching  another  curd 
— yes,  hangs  hiuiself- — with  the  sort  of  Hibernian  apology  that  suspense 
is  intolerable ! 

Women,  when  jealous,  generally  give  vent  to  their  suspicions  by  * 
tears  and  reproaches,  rarely  cherishing  the  viper  in  secresy  and  sileuce 
in  their  tender  hosoms.  Some,  on  the  otlier  hand,  “ speak  daggers, 
though  they  use  none — and,  in  sooth,  a jealous  woman  is — 
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LINK  THE  EIGHTH. 

Similarity  of  disposition  does  iiüt  ahvays  cdnstitute  a happy  marriage. 
As  in  a duet,  they  may  accord  beautifully,  although  tlicy  sing  different 
notes.  But  here  the  simile  ends,  or  is  at  fault ; for  the  liusband  sliould 
invariably — take  the  lady’s  part  ! 

Disparity  of  age  is  not  a necessary  bar  to  doniestic  felicity.  A man 
of  forty  may  make  a wife  of  twenty  extremely  happy.  When  Plutus 
presides  at  the  nuptials  instead  of  Cupid,  the  " match " frequently 
proves  a “ lucifer,”  and  the  least  friction  sometimes  produces  an  ex- 
plosión that  is  anything  but  harmonious  or  agreeable. 

Oíd  women  wlio  set  themselves  up  for  judges  quaiutly  observe, 

Happy  ’s  the  wóoing 
That  ’s  not  long  a-doing. 

We  are  of  a diíferent  opinión.  Love  may  sometimes  cool  a little  in  a 
protracted  courtship,  and  gradually  assume  the  mílder  symptoms  of  a 
confirmed  friendship;  but,  as  in  the  decoction  of  roots,  a slow  simmer 
is  more  likely  to  draw  out  the  virtues  than  a rapid  boil. 

In  the  purchase  of  a horse  or  a watch,  a trial  is  allowed  ; and  surely 
in  the  choice  of  a wife  some  time  and  consideration  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted  ; for,  after  all,  a breaeh  of  promise  of  marriage  is  a better  alter- 
nativo than  a divorce.  The  one  is  only  probable  ; the  other  diihcult, 
and  frequently  impracticable. 

In  fine,  youth  of  botli  sexos,  if  you  wisk  to  be  happy, 

“ Choose  not  alone  a proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marrv.” 

LINK  TIIE  NINTH. 

Marriage  is  like  a silk  purse, — most  agreeable  to  bear  when  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  it. 

Marriage  is  like  a mouse-trap  : — once  get  into  it,  and  you  are  caught, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  recovering  your  liberty. 

Marriage  is  like  a “rose-tree  in  full  bearing.”  Ilow  attractive  are 
its  flowers  ! But  the  briglit  leaves  fall  after  a season,  and  the  thorns 
alone  remain. 

Marriage,  among  fools,  is  like  a boiled  calf's  head  without  the  ac- 
companiment,  of  brains. 

Marriage  is  like  a roast  leg  of  inutton  on  Sunday  — served  up  coid 
on  Monduy,  — ditto,  with  pickles,  on  Tuesday, — and  hashed  up  on 
W ednesday. 

Marriage  is  the  sunshine  of  life  ; beneatli  its  genial  iníluenee  s¡)ring 
up  the  best  atfections,  and  the  noblest  virtues  of  man,  which  in  the 
sterility  of  selfish  celibacy  would  have  lain  dormant  and  useless.  It  is 
the  source  of  virtuous  pleasure  in  youth  ; the  balm  and  solace  of  oíd 
ag<?. 

A good  wife  is,  in  fine,  a priceless  jewel ; for,  as  Solouion  truly  says, 
“ She  openetli  her  inoutli  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness ; she  looketh  well  to  the  way  of  her  liusband,  and  eatetli  not 
the  bread  of  idleness ; her  children  rise  up  and  cali  her  blessed  ; her 
liusband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 
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Marriage  — Bv  jingo  ! here  comes  my  adorable  wife ! — mum  ! — 
Aliem  ! — 


Ende  in  1 amazement  ’ ! 


OLD  COMPANIONS!  WHERE  ARE  THE  Y ? 

13 Y W1LL1AM  JONES. 

Olu  companions  ! uld  companions ! 

Brothers  once  in  childisli  glee, 

Memory  brings  the  scenes  oí  boyhood, 

But  they  come  subdued  to  me  ! 

Though  I trace  eacb  well-known  fcaturc 
( )f  the  friends  now  pass’d  away, 

Still  the  thought  is  one  of  sadness, 

VVc  are  parted,  and  for  ayc ! 

Oíd  companions  ! where  are  they  \ 

Oíd  companions  ! oíd  companions  ! 

Ye  are  never  once  forgot ; 

Still  remember’d  are  our  pastimes, 

Still  endear’d  each  oldcn  spot ! 

Though  the  world  may  shinc  around  me 
With  its  ricli,  delusivo  ray, 

Brightcr  glory  doth  surround  ye, 
rhiymutcs  of  my  cbildhood\s  da  y ! 

Oíd  companions  ! wherc  are  tlicv  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Which  treats  of  divers  iratters  very  necessary  to  lie  rcad  liy  all  who  would  ñoqui  re 
a full  knowledge  of  the  clmracter  of  Richard  ¡Savage. 

I have  already  said  that  the  particulars  of  which  I have  supplied 
a brief  outline  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  were  imparted  to  me  by 
Elizabeth  opon  several  occasions,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  a 
considerable  time  that  I was  able  so  to  connect  them  as  to  form  them 
into  onc  distinct  body  of  evidence  against  my  mother.  That  evi- 
dence,  as  I have  given  it  in  brief,  may  possibly  incline  the  reader  to 
acquit  Mrs.  Brett  of  auy  participation  of  Sinclair’s  villanous  scheme, 
as  an  agent,  wittingly,  in  his  proceedings.  He  will,  probably,  believe 
that  my  raother’s  hatred  towards  me  so  far  outweighed  her  love  for 
Elizabeth,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  it,  she  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  her  ward  ; but  that  she  would  not  for  the  world 
have  compromised  her  honour,  or  blasted  her  fame.  Let  it  be  so. 
I confess  I am  in  no  case  to  disprove  the  assertion  of  Mrs.  Brett, 
many  times  solemnly  repeated,  that  she  kncw  not  of  Sinclair’s  inten- 
tion,  and  that,  had  she  known  it,  she  would  have  resisted  it ; in  a 
word,  that  she  had  been  as  cruelly  deceived  as  the  girl  herself. 

Within  a month,  Sir  Richard  Steelc  withdrew  his  daughter  from 
Mytc's  house.  The  Countess  of  Hertford  had  kindly  consented  to 
take  her  under  her  care,  saying  that  Miss  Wilfred  would  be  useful 
to  her  in  many  ways,  but  chiefiy  in  the  instruetion  of  her  children, 
till  thcy  became  of  sufficient  age  to  require  the  assistance  of  masters. 
During  Elizabeth’s  stay  at  Myte's  house,  Steele  frequently  called 
there,  and  upon  evcry  occasion  very  handsomely  acknowledged  the 
obligation  he  lay  under  to  the  little  man  and  his  family  for  the  pro- 
tection  they  had  afíorded  his  daughter. 

Sir  Richard,  it  appeared,  while  he  but  slightly  adverted  to  the 
timely  aid  I had  afíorded  his  daughter,  informed  her  that  he  had 
waited  upon  Mrs.  Brett,  and  had  avowed  the  strong  indignation  he 
felt  towards  her,  for  permitting  Elizabeth  to  be  in  the  power  of  Sin- 
clair cven  for  a moment ; and  when  Mrs.  Brett  was  at  length  obliged 
to  confess  that  she  had  given  her  consent  to  a forced  marriage,  and 
had  purposely  lefl  the  coach  to  facilítate  its  contraction,  lie  flnng 
uway  from  her  in  arage,  declaring  not  only  that  his  daughter  shouhl 
never  return  to  her  house,  but  that  lie  begged  to  relinquish  all  fur- 
ther  acquaintance  with  her.  He  said,  furtber,  that  he  wislied  the 
villany  of  Sinclair  to  be  kept  prívate,  since  he  did  not  desiré  to  ile- 
stroy  the  character  of  Mrs.  Brett,  which  must  be  irretrievably  ruincd 
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shoukl  her  conduct  become  known ; adding,  that  the  world  woukl 
never  be  brought  to  believe  that  Sinclair's  intentions  and  her  own 
were  not  one.  He  had  already  enjoined  the  strictest  secreey  upon 
Myte  and  his  family  ; and  he  hoped,  if  Elizabeth  retained  (he  used 
the  word)  any  influenee  over  me,  she  would  dissuade  me  from  the 
publication  or  my  mother's  participation  of  the  niatter,  and,  indeed, 
of  tlie  entire  adventure.  líe  assured  her,  the  day  previous  to  her 
departure,  tliat  her  hand  should  be  at  her  own  disposal,  and  ex- 
pressed  his  confidence  in  her  sense  and  judgment ; and,  in  conclu- 
sión, consented  to  Elizabeth’ s reception  of  me  as  her  f ature  husband, 
if  the  Countess  of  Ilertford  permitted  my  visits,  and  I should  lie 
found  (how  I detest  setting  this  down  !)  at  once  wortliy,  and  likcly 
to  make  my  way  in  the  world,  which  he  thought  far  from  impro- 
bable. 

But  this  last  was  told  me  long  afterwards. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I attached  myself  more  closely  to  Merchant, 
whom  I felt  bound  in  honour  to  relieve,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  seeing 
that  I had  been  the  indirect  means  of  his  losing  a patrón.  He  told 
me,  when  I saw  him  for  the  first  time  after  the  scene  at  Robinson's, 
that  Sinclair,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  had  left  Lon- 
don,  he  believed  for  Scotlaml ; and  that  he  had  sent  a message  to 
him  by  Lemery,  to  the  effect,  that  when  he  returned  to  town  he 
should  do  himself  the  pleasureof  waiting  upon  him,  and  of  cropping 
his  ears. 

“ I laughed  at  this,  and  snapped  my  fingers  at  Lemery,”  eon- 
tinued  Merchant ; “ not  that  I am  a man  of  war  — not  that  I am  a 
man  to  cry  ha  ! ha ! at  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shout- 
ings;  but  that  I estímate  threats  at  their  real  worth,  which,  like 
promises  that  carry  futurity  on  their  backs,  sink  under  their  barden 
before  they  reach  their  destination.” 

“ And  how  is  the  amiable  Lemery  ? ” I inquired. 

" In  doleful  dump,”  returned  Merchant.  “ The  departure  of  his 
very  good  friend — the  tide  on  which  he  sailed — has  left  him  * high 
and  dry/  as  searnen,  I believe,  say.  He  won't  be  able  to  keep  his 
vices  alive ; and  of  all  the  triáis  that  can  befall  a man,  that  oí*  being 
virtuous  when  he  does  not  wish  to  be  so  is  the  most  vexatious  and 
perplexing.  lie  accuses  me  of  having  been  instrumental  in  taking 
the  bread  out  of  several  deserving  mouths,  his  own  being  one ; and 
cannot  but  wonder  how  a man  of  the  world,  as  he  honours  you  by 
proclaiming  Richard  Savage  to  be,  should  officiously  have  intruded 
himself  where  he  was  likely  to  have  been  pushed  througli  the  body. 
‘ But/  said  he,  with  a smile  and  a shrug  like  Bullock  the  actor,  f Mr. 
Savage  is  a poet, — a very  rising  genius,  Merchant.  I assure  you  the 
distress  of  his  Sir  Thomas  — wliat  was  it  called  ? — Otterbury,  or 
some  such  ñame — affected  me  very  greatly.  A great  deal  of  feeling 
and  human  nature  in  it.  But  what  have  wre  of  the  world  to  do  with 
feeling  and  human  nature?  Nothing  whatever.  The  worst  of 
poets  is,  they  can't  look  at  the  affairs  of  this  life  with  a prose  eye/  ” 

Burridge  had  relinquished  his  school,  and  was  settled  in  London 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I felt  a degree  of  awe  in  the  oíd  gen- 
tleman's  presen  ce,  (a  remnant  of  the  school  feeling,)  which  I cannot 
cali  to  mind — if  I ever  experienced  it — having  been  sensible  of,  be- 
fore any  other  human  being.  Age  had  not  improved  Burridge.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a tendeney  in  every  man  who,  having  abjured  the  follies 
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and  vices  of  his  youth,  re-cstablishes  his  fortune  and  his  position  in 
the  world  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  to  glorify  himself,  and  to 
exalt  the  merit  of  his  achievement,  and  to  feel  a corresponding  con- 
tcinpt  for  those  who  will  not,  and  a distrust  of  those  who  cannot, 
have  recourse  to  similar  methods  towards  the  same  end.  Burridge 
liad  a horror  of  being  obliged,  or  of  being  thought  to  be  so,  to  man- 
kind ; and  he  delighted  overmucli  in  vaunting  his  own  indepen- 
dence.  Now,  although  there  are  many  men  who  love  and  practise 
independerse  that  are  worthy  patrons,  and  as  many  who  bate  being 
obliged  that  can  confer  great  obligations,  yet  these  are  not  the  men 
whom  you  can  readily  ask,  or  from  whom  you  can  safely  receive, 
Service  or  assistance.  And  yet  (not  knowing  then  what  T now  know) 
I ventured  an  application  to  Burridge.  He  did,  and  hardly  did,  as 
much  as  I requested,  and  with  a very  bad  grace  ; and  with  an  inti- 
maron, moreover,  that  this  his  first  favour  was  to  be  his  last.  This 
conduct  shocked,  and  somewhat  incensed  me. 

“ Not  that  I designed  to  request  this  favour  again,  or  often,  from 
you,”  said  I,  almost  resentfully,  “but  because  you  suppose  I shall 
do  so,  it  is  that  I beg  you  to  take  back  the  sum  you  have  placed  in 
my  liand.  I will  not  accept  it.  Trust  me,  Mr.  Burridge,  you  have 
not  spoken  well  or  handsomely.” 

“ Ah  well ! ” said  he,  “it  is  my  way,  and  I can’t  help  it.  I shan’t 
take  it  back.  You  want  it,  or  you  had  not  asked  for  ¡t.  What  I 
said,  was  said  out  of  kindness — out  of  friendship.  Trust  me , üick, 
the  man  who  is  often  beholden  to  his  friends  is  oftener  in  need  than 
he  who  earns  his  guinea  a-week.  I want  to  see  you  above  being 
obliged  to  such  an  oíd  curmudgeon  as  Francis  Burridge.  He  is  no 
better  than  bis  neighbours,  after  all,  and  will  be  telling  his  good 
deeds,  like  the  rest.” 

I was  a little  softened.  “ You  will  not  do  so,  I am  sure,  sir.” 

“ Don’t  be  too  sure,”  he  replied,  hastily  ; “ J am  not.  It  is  true, 
he  wfho  proclaims  his  benevolence  caneéis  the  obligation  incurred  by 
it ; but  don’t  you  see  that,  were  I to  act  so  by  you,  yon  would  feel 
yourself  my  debtor ; and  it  is  a cursed  feeling  to  owe  money  to  a 
man  whom  you  despise,  and  wrhom  you  cannot  pay.  Out  upon  it ! 
Live,  and  get  the  means  whereby  you  live,  and  save  wherewithal  to 
support  you  when  the  hands  and  the  head  can  do  no  more  wTork.  Look 
at  Steele,  now  : Sir  Richard — an  empty  title  that — much  good  may 
it  do  him  ! — it  has  done  him  none  hitherto.  There  is  a man  of  parts 
— of  genius ! What  opportunities  have  looked  that  man  in  the  fice, 
dcsiring  him  to  lay  hold  upon  ’em  ; but  he  has  turned  his  back  upon 
’em  all.  Why,  he  tells  me  he  ’s  going  to  retire  to  Wales  when  he 
gets  his  affairs  settled  ; and  I doubt,  eheap  as  the  living  is  there, 
whether  he  ’ll  have  enough  to  live  upon.  Now,  I have  a leg  of  mut- 
ton  for  life,  and  pudding  for  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  a bottle 
of  wine  in  the  cellar.” 

Henceforth,  I sawr  Burridge  but  seldom.  Let  me  be  just  to  him. 
He  loved  me,  and,  if  advice  could  have  done  it,  would  have  served 
me ; but  I am  not  sure  if,  impatient  of  my  obstinacy  in  declining  to 
followf  his  directions,  he  did  not  as  obstinately  enforce  them. 

I believe  I have  incidentally  informed  the  reader  that  I was  ac- 
quainted  with  Aaron  Hill,  the  poet  and  projector — happier  as  the 
former  than  the  latter,  since  I believe  his  projeets  have  almost  as 
much  depressed  his  fortune  as  his  poetry  has  raised  his  fame.  The 
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modesty  of  this  gentleman  is,  if  possible,  greatcr  tlian  bis  merit; 
and  if  at  any  time  lie  feels,  or  has  ever  felt,  a reluctance  to  under- 
take  a good  action,  it  is  because  he  shrinks  from  an  acceptance  of 
the  gratitude  that  is  called  fortb  by  it.  One  word  of  two  gentlemen, 
whom  I esteem  and  reverence.  Mr.  Pope,  my  benefactor  and  my 
friend,  will  not  accuse  me  of  presumption  when  I ventare  to  tell  bim 
tbat  he  ought  never  to  have  introduced  a man  of  genius  like  Hill 
into  the  Dunciad,  cvcn  with  the  qualifying  couplet,  for  the  sake  of 
which  many  a man  (myself,  for  instance)  would  have  been  glad  to 
figure  in  that  immortal  burlesque  satire.  Mr.  Hill  is  himself  too 
cundid  a man  to  be  oflended  with  me  when  I say  publicly,  what  1 
have  frequently  told  him  in  private,  that  in  my  opinión  he  resented 
the  injury  done  him  too  warmly.  I know  not  how  either  will  take 
it,  when  1 inform  one  and  remind  the  other,  that  it  was  at  my  sng- 
gestion  that  Pope  dismissed  Hill  with  a grace  sucli  as  Pope  alone 
can  aspire  to  and  reach.  1 could  not  forbear  Corning  out  with  this. 
The  couplet, 

“líe  bears  no  tokén  of  the  sabler  streáttis, 
lint  sails  lar  off  amid  the  swans  of  Thankes,” 

was  of  my  suggestion.  I must  add,  that  Pope,  who  has  a due  sense 
of  IlilTs  merit,  most  readily  and  willingly  availed  himself  of  tlic  sug- 
gestion ; and  that  it  is  with  no  design  oí  lightening  the  obligation  1 
um  u nder  to  Hill,  and  which  1 have  ever  béen,  and  shall  always  be, 
happy  to  acknowledge,  that  I have  mentioned  this. 

Aaron  Hill  had  sliown  bis  kindness  towards  me  by  supplying  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  for  my  Overbury  ; but  he  had  previously 
evinced  his  magnanimity  by  permitting  me  to  reject  the  alterations 
he  had,  at  my  own  instance,  condescended  to  make  in  it, — a magna- 
nimit y the  more  conspicuous  and  prolonged,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  clumsy  Colley  was  permitted  afterwards  to  lick  the  kid  into  the 
shape  of  one  of  his  own  cubs. 

A man  of  merit  in  letters,  or  a man  whom  he  supposed  to  be  so, 
was  ever  certain  of  Hill's  countenance  and  support.  Upon  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  State  of  my  aífairs,  he  warmly  and  zeal- 
ously  plunged  into  a consideration  of  the  best  means  of  altering  it. 
What  was  I,  or  rather,  what  was  he  to  do? — what  was  to  be  done  ? 
His  brain  was  at  all  times  teeming  with  projeets,  as  many  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  for  his  own  ; and  a project  speedily  suggested 
itself  to  him,  so  strange,  so  attractive  in  purpose,  but  so  repulsive 
in  plan,  that  it  fairly  staggered  me.  He  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
conductors  of  a weekly  wrork  called  “ The  Plain  Uealer,”  the  sale  of 
which  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  was  select.  He  suggested  to  me  to 
issue  proposals  of  subscription  to  a volume  of  miscellanies ; and  him- 
self offered  to  prepare  an  account  of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
eation,  to  be  published  in  “ The  Plain  Dealer,”  which,  he  doubted 
not,  would  interest  the  town  in  my  behalf,  and  make  them  willing 
to  show  their  sense  of  my  misfortunes  by  subscribing  to  my  book. 

I hesitated  a long  time  before  I w'ould  eonsent  to  this.  It  is  true, 
I longed  to  tell  the  world  in  print  how  I had  been  treated  by  Mrs. 
llrett ; so  múch  so,  indeed,  that  I was  loth  that  to  any  one  else 
should  be  eonfided  the  telling  ; least  of  all  was  I desirous  that  Hill 
should  be  that  man.  Hill  had  too  little  of  the  devil  in  him  to  shame 
or  to  shake  so  prevailing  a fury  as  this.  Whilst  he  sympathized 
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with  my  wrongs,  and  (I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth  when  lie  averred 
it)  almost  felt  them  as  his  own,  yet  his  expression  of  them  would  be 
bis  own — not  mine.  lie  could  not  feel  as  I felt.  Ilis  heart  would 
be  tliat  of  a generous  domestic  man,  seated  by  his  coinfortable  fire, 
stirring  it  probably  oftener,  and  with  better  effect,  than  his  own 
bosom  would  be  stirred ; — mine  was  the  fervour  of  a fiend,  as  poig- 
nant,  if  not  so  wieked,  as  the  one  I liad  to  deal  with,  ministering  at 
a volcano. 

It  is  possible  that,  had  I possessed  as  much  faith  in  the  success  of 
this  measure  as  Hill  undoubtedly  felt,  I might  with  less  reluctance 
have  givcn  my  consent  to  it,  which  at  length  I did,  with  so  bad  a 
grace  as  must  have  disgusted  a man  less  generous  and  disinterested 
than  my  fricad.  As  I foresaw,  so  it  was.  Hilfs  statement,  although 
fu  11  of  warm  and  manly  resentment  of  my  mother's  barbarity,  wras 
mixed  up  with  so  much  piteous  and  mawkish  commiseration  of  my- 
self,  that  I was  thoroughly  ashamed  to  show  my  face  in  any  of  the 
coíFee-houses  lor  some  days  after  its  publ  i catión.  In  addition  to  his 
statement,  he  had  supplied  a copy  of  verses,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  meritorious  applicant  for  subscriptions, — so  woe-be- 
gone,  so  wretched,  so  puling ! They  were  verses  to  set  a man  think- 
ing  to  what  a depth  of  pusillanimous  abjectness  the  wretch  could  be 
reduced  who  could  wnte  and  print  them.  And  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  mine.  My  wig  suífered  for  them  when  I had  read  them, 
and  my  finger-nails,  which  I gnawed  to  the  quick.  IIow  she  must 
have  laughed  at — scorned — jeered  me  ! 

Betwixt  au  uneasy  (uneasy,  because  it  was  a perfect)  conscious- 
ness  of  the  sincere  friendship  of  Hill,  and  a disgust  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  pleased  to  display  it,  I found  myself  in  a State  of  the 
most  perplexing  irresolution  as  to  what  course  I sliould  pursue.  At 
length,  perceiving  that  my  acquaintance  could  look  upon  me  witliout 
a laugh  or  a sneer,  and  that  many  of  them  appeared  to  interest  them- 
selves  in  the  success  of  my  proposals,  I ventured  upon  a visit  to 
u The  Pláin  Dealer,”  w ho  received  me  with  extended  arms. 

He  listened  to  my  remonstr anees  with  that  amiable  and  supreme 
smile  common  to  projectors,  nodding  his  head  as  I proceeded,  as 
though  he  knew,  forsooth,  not  only  what  I had  said,  was  saying,  and 
wras  proceeding  to  say,  but  also  as  though  he  wfas  awrare,  indeed,  how 
littlc  sense  and  wisdom  found  its  way  into  some  sktills,  and  how 
much  was  safely  housed  in  others. 

"Have  you  been  to  Button’s ? ” said  he,  when  I had  concludcd. 
“ There,  you  know,  we  have  advertised  that  subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived.” 

“ I have  not.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” he  returned,  with  raised  brows,  but  with  a kind  of 
prim  composure. 

u To  say  the  truth,  Hill,  I ean't  face  the  drawer.  The  fellow 
w ould  burst  in  my  face.” 

“ Really,  Savage,”  said  he,  “ you  have  as  poor  an  opinión  of  your 
own  merit,  as  you  appear  to  have  of  my  testimony  to  it.  Go  thither, 
I entreat ; or  I will.  I shall  be  gveatly  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find 
it  worth  your  while.” 

Hill  was  right.  He  had  baited  his  hook  with  a worm,  and  the 
fish  cauglit  at  it ; — shall  I add,  and  were  caught  ? Tlie  leader  may,  if 
he  picase.  What  was  my  amazed  delight  when,  calling  at  Button's, 
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1 found  that  more  than  seventy  guineas  liad  been  left  for  me  at  the 
bar ! What  was  my  exultation  of  triutnph  when,  running  my  eye 
over  the  list  of  subscribers,  I perceived  that  it  chiefly  consisted  of 
the  ñames  of  the  nobility  ! 

This  was  beyond  expectation — above  my  hopes.  What  of  subter- 
fugc  now  was  left  to  Mrs.  Brett  ? How,  heneeforth,  could  she  evade 
— evade  she  raight — but  how  could  she  deny  the  reality  of  my 
clairas  ? I liad  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  many  quarters  that 
she  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  this  exposure ; and,  although  she 
persisted  in  her  oíd  story  that  I was  the  son  of  a poor  couple  to 
whom  her  own  child  liad  been  intrusted,  wliich  child  had  died  in  its 
infancy  ; yet,  whereas  she  had  formerly  been  under  the  necessity  of 
telling  this  falsehood  to  a few  who  believed  her,  she  was  now  com- 
pelled  to  relate  it  evervwhere,  and  to  be  believed  by  none. 

Oíd  Burridge  urged  moderation  — exhorted  charity  — whispered 
forbearance.  Pshaw  ! could  he  judge  of  my  fever  by  feeling  bis 
own  pulse  ? I had  my  mother  at  a disadvantage,  and  I was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  keep  her  so.  I had  been  too  long  modérate,  charitable, 
and  forbearing ; and  what  had  I gained  by  being  so  ? 

I hurried  the  Miscellanies  through  the  pvcss,  and  ushered  them 
into  the  world  witli  a preface.  I think  it  was  sufficiently  apparent 
in  this  production  that,  although  Hill  was  acquainted  with  every 
particular  of  my  history,  and  had  correctly  related  it  in  “ The  Plain 
Dealcr,”  yet  that  I had  not  been  consulted  as  to  the  manner  or  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  public.  Elevated  by  my  re- 
cent good  fortune,  I executed  this  short  performance  with  a mischie- 
vous  and  a devilish  humour,  which  is,  I suspect,  nowhere  apparent  in 
my  presen t narrative. 

But  whatever  might  be  said  of  this  preface,  considered  as  a satiri- 
cal  and  humorous  composition,  I admit  that  it  was  written  in  the 
vilest  taste. 

The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a nephew  of  Mrs.  Brett,  expressed  a de- 
sire,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Miscellanies,  to  know 
me.  I was  introduced  to  him  at  Will's.  He  saluted  me  with  great 
politeness,  passing  many  flattering  encomiums  upon  my  abilities. 

" Mr.  Savage,”  said  he,  in  a very  friendly  manner,  before  I left 
him,  “ I have  long  deplored  the  unnatural  quarrel  between  Mrs. 
Brett  and  yourself.  Forgive  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  remarking, 
that  however  I may  admire  the  vigorous  sallies  and  sprightly  humour 
of  your  preíacc,  I cannot  but  lament  that  you  penneuit,  or  consented 
to  print  it/' 

“ Your  Lordship,”  said  I,  in  the  utmost  good  humour,  liowever, 
“directs  your  lamentations  to  the  wrong  person.  You  should  lament 
my  mother'8  wickedness  before  you  blame  my  resentuient  of  it.  To 
submit  to  oppression  is  to  deserve  it.  I was  not  made  in  the  mould 
of  Hamlet’s  lloratio, 

• ‘ As  onc,  in  suficring  olí,  who  suficrs  nothing.’  " 

“ Nay,  you  would  have  us  believe  you  are,"  he  rejoined,  laughing. 
“ But,  seriously,  no  man  condemns  your  mother  more  than  I do,  and 
have  done.  Don’t  you  perceive,  however,  that  having  made  the 
town  a party  to  your  quarrel,  there  is  no  liope  of  future  accommo- 
dation  ? " 
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“ There  is  no  hope  where  there  is  no  inclination  my  Lord,”  I re- 
Dlied  ‘'and"/¡fl¿  neither  of  us,  I belicve,  is  likdy 
tolvn  will  have  forgotten  us  both  before  vre  are  d.sposed  to  forgive 

eaHe°2d\ittle  more  at  this  time,  but  took  many  subsequent  oppor- 
tunitieTof  assuring  me  how  hanpy  he  should  be  to  serve  me  m any 
híc  intiraacv  witli  the  mimster, — ana,  at  iengu  , g 

“ °»r for  - * luc,*,lv“ 

mpnt  I was  ver  y much  obliged  to  hnn.  i 

I símil  have  more  to  speak  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  more  at  large, 
ere  lona-.  I dismiss  him,  therefore,  tor  the  pre^ent. 

Thp  death  of  Geor^e  the  First  furnished  occasion  to  the  poe 

XJÜÍSl1  Tdmukl^  3 my 

tí  tora  whose  friends  severally  told  thern,  doubtless,  the  same  t nng, 
b¿  Thatthey  obtained  for  me  an  invitation  to  the  houee  of  the 

that  he,  L«dy,h¡p  «.»  «cqu.to^  »«■ 

liopes  as  strung  as,  and  more  trusting  than,  my  «'™  . Lady  Hert- 
fully. 

CHAPTKR  XXVII. 

Whereln  the  n.nst  lamentable  event  that  ever  befel  our  author  i.  desenhe.1 

at  lurge. 

Hav.no  made  a rough  mental  draft  of  a considerable  poem,  totlm 

completion  of  ivhich  I proposed  to  devote  * fo^¿* 

amí  seel usfon  ^oí col m try  1 coultl ' i». ysne  m ^ W^^qlug^ 

íyÍSf  ¿chance » **  * ^ 
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place  me  in  that  rank  amongst  men  oí’  letters  which,  I had  an  opi- 
nión, my  abilities  entitled  me  to  hold. 

Accordingly,  I had  taken  a lodging  at  Richmond.  Doubtful, 
hoivever,  of  the  stability  of  the  resolution  I had  formed,  of  abjuring 
the  town  for  several  months,  I continued  to  rent  my  rooms  there, 
which  were  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster.  A fortnight  passed 
at  Richmond  confirmed  me  in  my  virtuous  determination,  ivhich  the 
gentle  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  1 maintained,  when  I inform 
him  that  during  that  period  I saw  Elizabeth  Wilfred  daily,  who  was 
living  with  the  Countess  of  Hertford  at  her  delightful  villa  on  the 
Thamcs. 

Prndence,  whose  pcrsuasions  were  seldom  very  pressing  upon  me, 
induced  me  to  go  up  to  London  i’or  the  purpose  of  discharging  my 
lodging  at  Westminster.  I had  despatched  tliis  business,  and  was 
Crossing  St.  James’ s Park,  on  my  return  to  Richmond,  when  I was 
raet  by  Gregory  and  Merchant. 

The  two  laughed  lieartily  at  my  apparition,  as  I upproached  them. 

“ Ho  ! ho ! " cried  Merchant,  “ how  comes  it,  good  hermit,  that 
we  meet  thee  so  far  away  from  thy  cell,  and  in  this  worldly  garb  ? 
— a laced  cravat  whcre  the  ílowing  beard  should  be  ? Nevertheless, 
thy  blessing,  father.  Give  us  a root  each,  pr’ythee,  if  thou  hast  any 
about  thee.” 

" I have  the  root  of  all  evil  — a few  guineas,”  said  I,  “ whicli  I 
llave  not  come  to  London  to  eradicate,  I assure  you.  I am  returning 
to  Richmond,”  and  I told  them  what  had  brought  me  to  town. 

“ Many  a pilgrim  who  never  reached  the  shrine,”  said  Gregory. 
“ Come,  you  must  spend  the  day  with  us.  Ilaving  got  vou,  we 
don’t  mean  to  part  with  you.  Moreover,  to-morrow  we  will  accom- 
pany  you  back  to  Richmond.” 

I hesitated. 

“ Don’t  you  know,”  urged  Merchant,  “ that  in  a few  dayg,  Gre- 
gory, fto  torturing  and  tormenting  flames  must  render  up  himself' 
at  the  altar  of  Ilymen,  and  that  mine  inicie’ s death  enables  me  to 
live  a little  longer  without  my  wits.  Let  us  three  make  fools  of  our- 
selves  to-day,  be  wise  who  will.  The  louder  Folly  jingles  her  bells, 
the  more  likely  is  she  to  wake  Wisdom.” 

It  was  to  be.  I consented  to  pass  the  day  with  my  friends.  I 
should  return  to  my  studies  with  a greater  zest  after  it.  It  would 
establish  my  good  resolutions.  A man  never  wants  reasons  when 
the  pursuit  is  pleasure. 

We  strolled  to  Chelsea ; and,  having  dined  there,  decided  that  it 
ivas  impossible  we  could  mend  our  quartcrs.  The  wine  was  good, 
and  the  company  of  each  better  than  the  ivine,  and  good  company 
takes  small  heed  of  the  dock.  To  our  surprise,  it  was  midnight 
when  ive  aróse  to  leave.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  made  me  ivilling 
to  engage  a bed  for  the  night  ivhere  we  were  ; but  upon  inquiring  of 
the  drawer,  I fouiul  that  every  room  was  oecupied. 

In  this  emergency,  Merchant,  who  either  had  drunk  deeper  than 
Gregory  or  myself,  or  upon  ivhom  the  wine  had  taken  more  effect, 
proposed  that  we  should  ainuse  ourselves  by  wandcring  about  the 
streets  all  night, — an  amusement  that  lacked  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
me,  and  was  by  no  means  new  to  the  proposer, — but  to  ivhich  Gre- 
gory readily  assented,  observing  that  this  was  the  one  of  all  the 
fooleries  of  young  fellows,  of  which  he  had  never  been  guilty  ; and 
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that  he  heUl,  a man  should  have  sl.one  a fool  in  all  the  phases  of 

follv  before  he  presumed  to  marry  a wife.  M „ ,,le 

«He  needs  no  sucl.  eredentials,  brother,  cncd  Mercbant , Jthe 
man  wlio  maraes  a wife  takcs  the  first  form,  as  a matter  of  couise. 

Savage,  make  yourself  one,  and  lead  the  way.  ’^and  wife 

that  wine  should  set  a man’s  eyes  quarrelhng,  hkt  man  and ^ • 

They  won't  see  to  each  other.  Each  sets  up  sight  on  lus  own  ac 

C°  We  sallied  into  the  Street.  Merchant,  who  in  bis  cups  was  alter* 
nately  frolicsome  and  mischicvous,  brragmg  up  the  rear,  vociierat 
inca  sonir  The  wine  we  had  drunk  had  flustercd  Gregory  and  my- 
made  ver,  red,  ...  enter  »,>» 
pleasure  that  might  be  laid  before  us ; it  had,  at  the  same  time , in 
duced  a sense  of  our  own  exceeding  wisdom,  coolness,  and ^ 
session  ; a conceit  not  , mammón  w.th  men  who  «ee  that  their 
companion  is  in  a worse  pbght  than  themselves.  himself 

stand  bv  our  friend  Merchant,  and  take  care  that  he  brought  lun  se 
to  no  arm  • a resolution  which  sober  men  might  have  commended, 
and  wóuYd  themselves  have  followed;  for  Merchant  -hmt  drunk, 
was  a man  who  required  very  good  friends  mdeed  to  manage  him. 
For,  although  so.netin.es  he  wasperfeetly  good-humoured,OTd  wouk 
continué  soTyet  a trifle  would  make  him  otherw.se  and  then  the.e 
was  no  vel.cmence  of  extravagance,  no  brutal, tv  «f or 
action,  of  which  he  would  not  be  gu.lty,  especuilly  towards  st. ange. 

W^By^theIti^eIweahad^re^|ied  town,  our  charge  became  cxcessively 

in  ourselvcs,  ñor  a toleranee  oUhose  who  had. 

« Come  along  ! ” exclaimed  he,  breakmg  irom  us.  Let  «8  turn 
into  a niglit-ceilar,  and  see  some  of  our  betters,  'vhom  the  worl 
ean’t  away  with,  bccause  they  practise  the  World  s wayi i^openly,  and 
without  grave  professions.  1 assert  dec.s.vely-.t  is  not  to  be  c°n 
tradicted  — that  the  company  of  llueves  .s  the  very  best  o l^  met 
with  in  London.  They  are  at  once  pohte  considérate,  ^“r^Ct, 
ful ; generous  to  a fault,  and  for  a song  ! Gay  can  t wnte  llueves 
songs.  The  man  has  stolen  none  of  that  mspiration.  ,. 

“Come  along,  you  blockhead,  you,’  cned  ^g°^,  teking  lum 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  “ thieves  are  wortl.y  and  excellent  fdlo  j, 
but  they  are,  very  properly,  particular  as  to  the.r  company. 
men,  li¿c  ourselves*,  who  llave  done  nothing  to  ent.tle  ourselves  to 
their  good  offices,  have  no  riglit  to  mtri.de  ourse  ves  into  the>r  so 
ciety.  No  sect  more  jcalous  and  exclusive  tlian  that  ot  thieves 

“You  're  wrong,  Gregory  ; but,  being  drunk,  we  must  not  he  too 
critical  with  you.  No  men  more  liberal,  or  who  have  less  of  the 
narroivness  of  a sect  than  thieves,  whom  I love  as  much  foi  that-is 
for  their  other  virtues.  But,  l.iMoah  1 a l.gl.t  in 
House  Friend  Gregory,"  and  he  turned  about,  and  took  him  by 
the  coát,  “ibis  ¡s  a house  to  which  Savage  and  I must  ms.st  upon 
introducing  yo».  The  worthiest  creature  keeps  ít . A woman,  si  , 
who  happfly  for  her,  till  lier  time  comes,  has  not  the  remotest  con- 
cept’ion  that^here  can  be  the  slightest  distinct.on  between  r.ght  and 
wrong,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  frequently  praet.ses  the  o c 
as  the8 other,  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  otherswho  drawthe 
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line  strictly,  and  jump  over  it  to  and  fro,  hitlier  and  thither,  know- 
ingly.  You  must  know  her.  Ilere  it  was,  sir,  that  the  heroic 
Savage,  his  courageous  heart  thumping  in  his  bosom,  rescued  a 
young  lady,  whom  it  is  impossible  lie  sliould  ever  deserve,  out  oí* 
the  liands  of  a man  who  thought  that  desert  went  no  way  towards 
gaining  a lady's  favour.  Folio w me ! " and,  so  saying,  he  ruslied  up 
the  passage,  with  a loud  lialloo. 

“ ohall  we  go  after  him  ? " said  Gregory.  “ For  my  part,  I ’m  al- 
most  tired  of  the  man,  and  of  myself,  for  this  night.  Let  us  leave 
him.  He  is  known  here,  I daré  say  ; and  will  be  taken  care  of." 

" I am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  I ; “ the  persons  they  do  know 
are  those  with  whom  they  use  the  greater  liberty.  No — no.  We 
won't  desert  him.  He  has  money  abouthim,  — so  rare  a case,  that 
he  '11  be  telling  everybody  he  sees  of  it,  — and  before  morning,  per- 
haps,  may  have  another  story  to  tell." 

On  entering  the  room,  we  discovered  Merchant  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  which  was  opposite  the  door,  his  arms  a-kimbo, 
which  supported  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  His  eyes  were  directed  ob- 
liquely,  towards  a company  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  his 
lips  were  apart  with  a smile,  disclosing  his  clenched  teeth.  The 
whole  expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of  extreme  and  pro- 
voking  contempt  for  the  persons  at  whom  he  continued  to  gaze. 

O11  our  íirst  entrance  into  the  room,  Gregory  and  I liad  turned  to 
the  left,  concluding,  from  the  partial  darkness  in  that  quarter,  that 
that  portion  of  it  was  unoccupied,  as  indeed  was  the  case. 

“ Come,  Mercliant,"  said  Gregory,  calling  to  liim,  when  we  liad 
taken  our  seats.  “ Come  this  way,  man.  Shall  we  order  a bowl  of 
punch ? " 

“ Come  this  way,"  he  returned,  beckoning  us  towards  him,  but 
still  with  his  impudent  stare  upon  the  company,  “ and  having  seen 
whom  we  have  got  here,  order  wliat  you  please,  only  take  care  to  or- 
der some  asafuetida  along  with  it,  to  purify  the  room." 

“ I spspect  Merchant  will  get  his  nose  slit,"  whispered  Gregory  to 
me.  “ Don't  go  near  him.  We  can  the  better  assist  him,  if  wetake 
no  part  with  him,  sliould  he  get  into  trouble." 

Moved  by  curiosity,  however,  (the  place,  as  well  as  Merchant's 
speech,  liad  awakened  it,)  I aróse.  What  was  my  astonishment, 
when,  glancing  at  the  company,  I observed  Sinclair  and  Lemery 
a portion  of  it ! 

And  here,  to  make  what  follows  the  easier  intelligible,  I must 
mention,  from  my  after-knowledge,  of  whom  the  party  eonsisted. 
There  were  Sinclair  and  Lemery,  and  a brother  of  the  latter, — 
whose  wife,  a showy,  masculine  woman,  >vas  seated  by  the  side  of 
Sinclair, — and  a liuge,  feroeious  ruffian,  well  dressed,  however,  to 
whose  ill-favoured  aspect  a broken  nose  added  an  expression  of 
extreme  pugnacity. 

Sinclair  recognised  me  in  an  instant,  and  turned  palé.  The  colour 
presently  returned  to  his  face,  and  his  eye  encountered  mine,  and 
returned  its  wrath  boldly. 

“Mr.  Sinclair,"  said  Merchant,  with  a formal  bow,  “your  most 
obedient.  Mr.  Lemery,  your  servant.  ]\Ir.  Setli  Lemery,  yours. 
Madam,  (how  could  I fail  so  egregiously  of  the  polite  point?)  your 
faithful  slave.  Mr.  Nuttal,  when  I next  propose  to  enjoy  the  diver- 
sions  of  the  Bear-gardcn,  I shall  be  liappy  in  your  company." 
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Having  said  this,  he  burst  into  a loud  derisive  laugh,  and  tossed 
his  hat  into  their  empty  punch-bowl. 

Nuttal  sprang  out  of  his  chair. 

“ By  the  soul  of  man,  Mr.  Sinclair,  I don’t  know  why  I sliould 
put  up  with  this  fellow’s  insolence,  if  you  are  disposed  to  do  so. 
Yon  seem  to  know  the  other  fellow.  Who  is  he  ? ** 

“ Get  out  of  the  wa y,"  cried  Gregory,  thrusting  Merchant  aside, 
and  walking  towards  the  table  to  Nuttal.  <fIIound!  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  other  fellow  ? This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Savage,  and  my 
friend/* 

“ I don’t  care  who  he  is/'  returned  Nuttal,  laying  back  the  cuffs 
ofhiscoat.  t(  You  are  all  disposed  for  a quarrel,  I can  see.  Sin- 
clair, Lemery,  Seth  — we  are  enough,  I sliould  think,  to  kick  these 
three  blackguards  out  of  the  room.  I 've  borne  with  Merchant’s 
insolence  beíore,  but  he  shall  have  it  now.” 

He  was  advancing,  encouraged  by  the  woman,  Mrs.  Setli  Lemery, 
with,  “ That  ’s  right ; that  's  a brave  lad  ! kick  the  three  rascáis 
out/*  when  Gregory  fetched  him  such  a blow  upon  the  face  with 
the  back  of  his  open  hand  as  for  the  moment  staggered  him. 

“ Back,  fool ! **  cried  Gregory.  <c  Sinclair,  whistle  your  dog  off. 
Dick,  keep  an  eye  upon  Sinclair, — he  looks  mischievous.  Where  ’s 
Merchant  ? ’* 

This  was  no  time  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  last  point. 

“ By  the  soul  of  man,  sir/'  cried  Nuttal,  drawing,  “ I *11  have  your 
heart’s  blood  out  of  you  for  that.** 

Sinclair’ s sword  aíso  fhimed  forth. 

“ I*m  for  you,  sir/*  said  he  to  me ; “ remember  ! I owe  you  one. 
Look  to  yourself.** 

“ You  lie,  Sinclair,  you  owe  me  two.  You  have  most  need  of  cau- 
tion.  Look  to  ¿joursclf” 

My  sword  was  out. 

At.  this  juncture,  the  brothers  Lemery  and  the  wife  retreated 
into  a córner  of  the  room,  setting  up  loud  cries  of^Murclér!4* — 
cries  that  were  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Edersby,  thelandlady,  and  another 
woman  outside.  A trampling  over  head, — a hurrying  along  pas- 
sages, — a whirl  of  uproar  and  confusión. 

Gregory  swore  a great  oath.  “ D you  allí  I *11  have  your 

swords.  Give  up  your  sword,  you  ugly  face-making  rascal/*  to 
Nuttal,  “unless  you  wish  to  be  laid  by  tlie  heels  in  Bridewell.** 
ft  When  it  has  done  its  work — not  before/*  cried  the  fellow,  ílour- 
ishing  his  rapier  like  a broadsword.  (<  I shall  be  through  you,  my 
gentleman,  if  you  don’t  make  liaste  to  lug  out.** 

In  the  meantime,  Sinclair  liad  come  from  bchind  the  table,  and 
had  advanced  upon  me. 

li  Base-born  impostor  ! **  said  he,  running  his  sword  along  mine, 
(he  was  a skilful  fencer,  but  knew  not  that  I also  was  master  of  my 
weapon,) — “ base-born  impostor!  I have  you  now.” 
fí  Well-born  blockhead  ! you  shall  have.  Ha!  ha!  sir.** 

Three  or  four  men  rail  into  the  room  at  this  instant. 
fi  Swords  out!  ’*  cried  one.  “Playing  at  gentlemen,  eh  ? Don’t 
part  *em  ! Fair-play*s  a jewel,  say  I.  The  tall  one,  with  his  sword 
broken,  *11  strangle  oíd  broken-nose,  I ’in  thinking.  Go  it.  Give  it 
him  ! '* 
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Sinclair  had  made  several  passes  at  me,  which  I parried ; but  out 
oí  no  design,  I confess  it,  oí*  acting  merely  upon  the  defensive.  It 
was  sport  to  dally  with  him  awhile.  What  followed,  whatevér  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  was  not  altogether  chance-medlev.  At 
length,  he  made  a desperate  push  at  me,  which  I put  aside  so"  smart- 
ly  as  caused  him  to  swing  round.  Gregory,  at  tliat  moment,  rushing 
íorward  upon  .Nuttal,  drove  Sinclair’s  sword  entirely  írom  its  guard. 
But;  before  this, — if  it  can  be  said  to  be  before,  the  two  actions  be- 
ing  almost  instantaneous, — I had  rnn  him  into  the  body. 

There  now  aróse  such  a hubbub, — such  a hellish  noise  before,  be- 
. syle,  behind,  around,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  — as  it  was  ter- 
rible to  hear,  eyeu  to  those  who  contributed  to  it.  Be  sure  I was  not 
one  of  these.  Transfixed  with  horror,  remorse,  pity,  I was  ‘f  grown 
cool  too  late."  That  face,  malicious,  revengeful,  grinning  like  a wild 

cat,  the  eyes  a-start, — life  looking  blood  and  death, — in  a moment 

in  a glimpse  of  time,  as  it  werej— how  changed  ! “ Oh  ! " from  the 

very  depth  of  the  bosom,— that  one  word  told  me,  and  all  that  heard 
it— and  who,  spite  of  the  cursed  clamour,  that  did  not  hear  it  ? that 
he  had  got  his  death.  The  muscles  of  the  face  relaxed, — and  of  the 
body, — the  jaw  fell,  — the  darkening  lids  sank  upon  the  eyes, — the 
stony  whiteness  overspread  the  face  and  lips;  he  fell  upon  the  floor 
as  only  a dying  man  can  fall. 

Mrs.  Lemery  was  the  first  to  run  towards  him. 

“ The  deur  Sinclair  is  killed  — murdered!  " she  shrieked,  tearing 
off  her  head-dress,  and  falling  upon  her  knees  by  his  side.  “ Mrs. 
Edersby!  Mrs.  Edersby ! Mrs.  Rock  ! Mrs.  Rock  ! why  don’t  you 
all  get  from  him  ? let  him  have  air.” 

ffMy  house  will  be  ruined.  O Lord!  O Lord!”  cried  Mrs. 
Edersby,  wringing  her  hands.  “ Mrs.  Rock,  go  to  the  gcntleman  ; you 
have  better  courage  than  I,  and  have  been  used  to  these  things." 

“ No  blood  flows,”  said  Mrs.  Lemery.  « Bear  Sinclair— Sinclair  ! 
I say,  speak— only  speak  to  poor  Harriet." 

“ Does  no  blood  flow  ? ” said  the  woman  who  was  called  Mrs. 
Rock.  “Le t me  come  to  him,"  pushing  her  way  through  the 
crowd. 

In  a moment  she  was  by  his  side,  and  had  torn  open  his  dress. 
She  examined  the  wound. 

“ O my  good  God  ! but  I know  it  ’s  of  no  use." 

At  these  words  she  stooped  her  head,  and  applying  her  lips  to  the 
wound,  attempted  to  draw  it,  but,  as  it  seemed;  in  vain. 

ír  No  blood  will  come,"  she  said,  at  length;  “ wliy  doesn't  some 
one  run  for  the  doctor?  Edersby,  get  some  of  the  men  to  help  Mr. 
Sinclair  to  bed.  Run  for  the  doctor,  you,"  to  Gregory. 

IIc  did  not  move.  For  the  first  time  since  the  swords  had  been 
drawn,  I saw  him.  He  was  deadly  palé. 

A bad  night’s  business,  Savage,"  said  he.  Let  us  hope  we  may 
get  fairly  through  it— .fairly— for  these  devils,  and  that  fellow,  whom 
I 've  pretty  well  pommelled,"  pointing  to  Nuttal,  who  was  clearing 
the  blood  from  his  swollen  face,  “will  swear  hard  against  us." 

“Which  is  the  fellow  that  first  began  the  quarrel? " cried  Mrs. 
Rock. 

“It  was  Mr.  Merchant,"  said  Lemery:  “he  rail  outoftheroom 
when  he  saw  the  swords  out." 
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“ A gentleman  ran  against  us  in  the  passage  as  we  carne  in,”  said 
one  of  the  raen  ; “ but  this  shorter  gentleman  in  black,”  pointing  to 
me,  “ was  the  person  who  stabbed  Mr.  Sinclair.” 

Mrs.  Rock  turnee!  her  face  towards  me,  and  saw  me.  The  head  of 
Sinclair  dropped  from  between  her  hands,  which  she  smote  together 
in  triumpli. 

“ D yon  ! ” she  exclaimed,  rising,  “ you  know  me,  and  I you.*’ 

Mrs.  Ludlow  ! the  beast  I liad  not  seen  for  years,  and  whom  I had 
imagiued  howling  for  her  íilthy  sins  long  ago.  A coid  sweat  carne 
upon  me  when  I beheld  her,  and  my  knees  knocked  together.  The 
avenging  fury  ! sublime  she  almost  seemed,  as  she  aróse  from  the 
floor,  like  a she-fiend  conjured  out  of  hell  to  drag  me  thither ! 

She  flew  upon  me,  and  endeavoured  to  hale  me  to  the  ground. 

“ I *11  liold  him  fast, — he  sha’n't  escape,”  she  exclaimed  with  awful 
oaths,  such  only  as  her  tribe  are  accustomcd  to  utter.  “ Watch  ! 
watch!  run  for  the  watch,  good  people  ! Murder  ! murder  ! mur- 
der  ! ” 

“Murder!  murder ! ” was  echoed  on  every  side;  the  women’s 
voices  prevalent  over  all,  making  a mad  and  hideous  uproar. 

What  was  I to  do  with  the  tenacious,  clinging,  strenuous  creature, 
blinking  and  mouthing,  her  curscd  face  pushed  cióse  into  mine?  I 
knew  not  what  I did.  I threwrout  one  spread  hand,  and  cauglit  her 
by  the  throat,  and  cutting  her  on  the  head  with  my  sword,  flung  her, 
like  a loathsóme  reptile,  from  me. 

The  yells  redoubled. 

“ Fly  for  your  life,”  cried  two  of  the  men,  seizing  me  by  the 
arms,  and  pushing  me  towards  the  door.  “ Never  mind  your  hat 
and  wig.  They 're  gone  for  the  watch  by  the  back  way.  You've 
done  Motlier  Rock’s  business.” 

“ Where  's  Gregory  ? Gregory  ! ” 

“Never  mind  him.  Look  to  yourself.  Ile's  all  safe.  He  didn’t 
stab  the  man.  A way  with  you,”  and  they  thrust  me  from  the 
door. 

Seized  with  panic  — for  I feared  1 had  killed  Mrs.  Ludlow 
also,  I ran  down  the  long  passage,  and  out  of  the  place,  and  Crossing 
the  Strand,  fled  up  a court.  All  was  darkness  there — that  was  well ; 
not  so,  however,  when  1 discovered  that  there  was  no  outlet  at  the 
further  end. 

“ Hist ! Savage,  is  that  you  ? ” whispered  a voice  cióse  at  my 
ear. 

I started  round  suddenly. 

“ It  ’s  only  I.  Good  God  of  Heaven ! what ! it  's  Mercliant.” 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  disclosed  him  sel  I*.  Such  was  the 
tumult  of  my  spirits  that  I had  run  him  through  the  body  else. 

“ Heavenly  Father!  what’s  the  matter?  how  you  tremble ! ” (he 
trembled  as  violently  while  he  spoke,)  “ what  llave  you  done  ? ” 

“ Killed  Sinclair.” 

“Good  Ileavens  ! They  *11  take  us  — they  *11  take  us.  Wc  shall 
all  be  hanged.  Oh  ! how  carne  you  to  do  it?” 

I pushed  him  away. 

“ They  are  Corning.  We  can't  escape.” 

There  was,  indeed,  a terrific  hubbub  in  the  Street;  men  calling, 
rattles  springing,  cries  of  murder,  Windows  thrown  up,  doors  un- 
locking  and  unbolting  in  the  very  court.  I hastened  down  it,  fol- 
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lowed  by  Merchant,  clinging  tu  me,  and  entreating  me  to  bear 
witness  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel.  We  rail  baek 
again,  — Merchant  with  a loud  cry  of  terror.  We  had  been  seen 
by  the  watch  ; who,  accompanied  by  several  sohliers,  pursued  us, 
and  made  us  their  prisoners. 

They  dragged  us  into  the  Street,  where  we  belield  another  body  of 
the  watch,  with  Gregory  fast  secured  amongst  them,  — palé,  indeed, 
but  perfectly  calm  and  collected.  Ilis  presence  and  example  re-as- 
sured  me,  but  had  no  effect  upon  Merchant,  who  whined  most  piti- 
fully,  calling  all  the  powers  to  witness  that  he  had  left  the  coífee- 
house  long  before  the  quarrel  began. 

The  evidence  of  the  Lemerys,  and  of  Nuttal,  which  they  loudly 
tendered,  was  not  needed  to  prove  the  contrary. 

We  were  forthwitk  conveyed, — preceded  and  followed,  and  flank- 
ed  on  either  side  by  a multitude  of  execrating  ruffians,  to  the  Gate- 
House,  where  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  constable  of 
the  night,  who,  having  taken  down  the  charge  against  us,  con- 
signed  us  to  several  cells  in  a small  paved  yard. 

“ Heaven  bless  you,  oíd  friend  ! ” said  Gregory  to  me,  pressing  my 
hand  earnestly,  before  they  separated  us.  “ A dreadful  thing  this  ; 
but  we  must  go  through  it  like  brave  fellows.  You  will,  I know. 
That  cur — Merchant ! ” 

And  here  I shall  be  very  brief.  On  the  next  morning,  hand- 
cuffed,  and  strongly  guarded,  we  were  taken  before  three  justices, 
who  heard  the  evidence  that  Nuttal,  the  Lemerys,  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ersby  had  to  offer,  in  which  I could  not  but  observe  a slight  dis- 
crepance,  which  evínced  that  they  had  not  as  yet  laid  their  heads 
together  to  be  in  one  story,  or  that  they  were  not  yet  so  perfect  in 
their  parts  as  to  be  able  to  make  it  cohere  so  exactly  as  the  lover  of 
strict  and  conscntaneous  evidence  might  approve.  Mrs.  Ludlow  was 
not  in  a fit  State,  at  present,  to  appear ; but  the  wound  on  her  licad 
was  not  dangerous,  and  it  had  been  dressed,  and  there  was  every  pro- 
bability  that  on  the  niorrow  slie  would  be  fortlicoming.  In  answer 
to  a question  from  one  of  the  justices,  Mrs.  Edersby  stated  that 
Sinclair  was  not  yet  dead,  but  that  the  doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  his 
recovery. 

Having  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  against  us,  the  justices  re- 
manded  us  till  the  following  morning ; and  we  were  taken  back  to 
the  Gate-IIouse;  and  in  the  evening  were  told  by  the  constable  who 
had  charge  of  us,  that  Sinclair  was  dead. 

On  our  re-examination  Mrs.  Ludlow  was  present,  and  the  doctor. 
If  the  several  statements  of  Nuttal  and  the  rest,  on  the  previous  day, 
did  not  hang  together  in  parallel  lines,  still  less  did  the  evidence 
eagerly  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ludlow  — Mrs.  Rock,  as  she  was  called, 
— agree  with  their's.  Her  story  was,  however,  rendered  plausible 
by  what  was  elicited  from  the  doctor  on  his  examination. 

He  said  that,  finding  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  saving 
Mr.  Sinclair,  he  had  considered  it  as  a duty  on  his  part  to  tell  him 
so,  and  to  remind  him  that,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  touching  the 
quarrel,  it  was  his  duty  to  say  it  at  once.  The  doctor  repeated  that 
he  had  warned  Sinclair  that  he  was  a dying  man,  and  had  adjured 
him  as  one  who  was  about  to  meet  his  Makcr,  to  state  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  had  taken  down  his  words. 

Sinclair,  itseems,  related  pretty  exactly  the  conduct  of  Merchant, 
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ivhich  had  led  to  the  quarrel ; but  lie  asserted  that  Gregory  and  í 
had  encouraged  him  in  it ; that  I ivas  the  first  to  draw,  and  that 
while  Gregory  was  engaged  with  Nuttal,  I had  rushed  upon  him 
(Sinclair)  unawares,  and,  before  his  sword  ivas  well  out  of  its  sheath, 
had  stabbed  him.  He  added,  that  no  arnount  of  provocation  could 
have  induced  him  to  use  his  sword,  which  he  would  never  draw 
in  a ta vera  brawl,  except  absolutely  compelled  in  seif-defence  to 
do  so. 

In  partial  confirmation  of  the  soleinn  asseveration  of  the  dying 
man,  the  doctor  said  that,  in  his  opinión,  and  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment,  no  man  eould  have  received  such  a wound,  (and  he  deseribed 
it)  as  had  caused  the  death  of  Sinclair,  when  he  stood  in  a posture  of 
self-defence,  unlcss  he  had  been  a left-handed  man. 

Upon  this  evidence  we  were  committed  to  Newgate;  whither  ive 
were  forthivith  conveyed. 


DIRGE. 

BY  WILMAM  JONES. 

Slkepeh  ! onward  to  thy  dwelliiig 
In  the  silent  house  of  gloom,* 

Ev’ry  heart  uround  is  swelling, 

^ Tíius  to  yiehl  tliee  to  the  tomb  ! 

Now  thy  rest  tliou  wilt  be  taking 
Wliere  the  dreamless  sleepers  lie  ; 

A 11  the  cures  of  enrth  fórsaking, 

Soon  thou  ’lt  wake  in  yonder  sky ! 

Kcst  tliee  ! thou  who  hast  dcparted 
To  a brighter — better  sphere  ; 

Wearied  out,  and  broken-hearted 
Thou  wert  in  thy  sojonrn  liere  ! 

Col  di  y fell  eacli  glcatn  of  gladness 
Caro  had  wrinkled  o’er  thy  broiv  ; 

But  the  ling’ring  pains  of  sadness 
Canuot  mar  thy  slumber  now  l 

Lo  ! we  bear  thcc  where  no  sorrow 
Can  thy  liuppv  spirit  cloud  ; 

Dark  the  night,  but  blest  the  morrow, 
When  thou  Mt  break  Dcath’s  icy  shroud. 

As  a bird  thou  wilt  he  siuging 
Jovons  pteans  on  thy  flight  ; 

Ende-like  thou  wilt  be  winging 
In  the  sun-beani*R  glorious  light ! 

Dark ! the  réquiem  ascending 
To  the  regions  far  above, 

\ icwless  seraphs  there  are  blending 
Notes  of  sweet  aud  holy  love  ! 

Angels  ! open  wide  cach  portal  ! 
otare  ! receive  another  geni, 

To  increase  the  host  innnortal 
Gather’d  round  Night’s  diadem  ! 


“ What ! lio  ! hoys  ! ” 


HOBINS  PICKING  UP  THE  CRUMBS  ! 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ALFRED  CROWQUTLL. 

EAR  TOM, 

Ilal  and  I have  been  to  the  ic  Toy-shop,” 
where  all  the  world  and  his  wife  have  been 
lately  flocking,  to  — see  Robins  picking  up 
the  crumbs  I 

What  a marvellous  sight  of  curiosities 
cratnmed  into  a huuse  of  closets!  ahugeped- 
lar’s  pack, — an  omnium  gatherum  of  odds 
and  ends  from  all  quarters  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Varié ty,  indeed,  but  no  order.  There 
are  many  things,  liowever,  worth  their  weiglit 
in  gold,  and  some  their  weight  in  silver — we 
mean,  of  course,  those  tliat  are  composed  of 
those  precions  metáis.  As  for  the  “ locks  of 
hair/'  “ cardinales  hats  and  cloaks, " and  the 
otlier  choice  articles  of  that  sort,  whether 
genuine  or  not,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  sume  modern  cockletop  wlio  will  not 
only  appreciate  and  purchase,  but  appropri- 
ately  deposit  them  beside  his  “ Niobe's  tear”  and  “Neptune's  trident.” 
Notwithstanding  our  catalogue  promi  sed  us  a frcc  admission,  we 
had  great  diíliculty  in  making  our  way  into  some  of  the  rooms.  The 
“ crockery  ” department  appeared  very  attractive,  wliich  Hal  attri- 
buted  to  the  march  of  teetotalisin,  and  declured  aloud  “ that  lie  never 
saw  so  many  pretty  viugs  before  in  so  small  a space ! ” and  certainly 
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there  was  a bevy  of  beautios,  dotted  here  and  tliere  witb  a duuipy' 
dowager,  gazing  witb  saucer-eyes  at  the  tliimble-sized  cups. 

€t  IIow  inuch  these 
china-closets  ])iit  me 
in  mind  of  the  episto- 
lary  style,”  said  Pial. 
“ On  one  hand  tbey 
seem  to  say,  ‘ my 
scrvicc  to  you/  on 
the  other,  { ewers, 
fyc*  But,”  continuad 
lie,  " farewell  China  ! 
your  doom  is  sealed  ! 
the  Robins  is  your 
Pottinger,  and  you 
will  spcedily  be  dis- 
posed  of ! ” 

The  celebrated  “silver  bell/*  said  to  be  the  work  ofBeuvenuto  Cel- 
lini,  particularly  attracted  our  notice. 

“If  Cellini  really  cul  this  benutiful  Bell” — said  Ilal. 

<c  There  is — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,”  said,  empliatically,  an  oíd 
gentleman,  who  was  looking  at  it  through  bis  gold  eye-glass. 

“ Theu,  sir,”  rejoined  Hal> ** 1 must  say  he  was  a most  heartless  fel- 
low — tliat  ’s  all.” 

The  portraits  are  very  fine ; but,  as  our  friend  remarked,  there  is 
not  an  original  aniong  them, — being  all  copies  of  great  personages  long 
since  tafeen  ojf'  “ from  the  life ” by  the  hand  of  death. 

As  for  the  fair  ladies,  same  of  tliem  unblusliingly  displayed  so  much 
of  their  natural  charms  that  he  doubted  whether  they  could  fitly  be 
catalogned  among  the  objeets  of  virtue. 

The  choicest  curiosity,  however,  was  the  great  puífer  himself. 

We  liad  neither  of  us  beheld  him  before,  and  both  most  heartily  con- 
curred  in  the  hope  that  we  may  never  encounter  him  again.  Well  ac- 
uainted  witli  bis  elabórate  f<  literary  ” efTorts,  we  liad  forined  a very 
iíferent  estímate  of  bis  oratorical  style ; a bland,  honey-tongued 
speech,  garbed  in  a mock-Johnsonian  phrase,  we  liad  anticipated  a some- 
thing  a little  below  Christie,  and  expcctcd  a liearty  laugh  at  bis  in- 
fiated  foolery  ; but,  instead  of  the  realization  of  this  imaginary  picture, 
lo  ! we  beheld  a blunt,  and  somewhat  coarse  oíd  gentleman,  witb  a 
red,  pnfly  countenance,  whosc  bmsquerie > indeed,  on  one  occasion  was 
signalized  by  a very  unequivocal  expression  of  disnpproval  by  the  com- 
pany. 

A lot  being  knocked  down  to  a Jew,  who,  one  might  suppose  from 
bis  “ habits ” and  appearance  was  a dweller  in  the  far  East,  he  in- 
quired  bis  ñame,  and  added, <l  of  13ond  Street,  sir?” — witli  asly,  sutiri- 
cal  leer,  that  was  certainly  offensive  to  the  purelniser,  and  intended  to 
crea  te  a laugh. 

“ I *ve  paid  my  money,  Mr.  Robins/'  said  the  Jew,  pointedly. 
u What  more  wouíd  you  have  ? I am  only  a pluin  dealer,  and  you — 
you  want  the  aildress  of  a gentleman  1 " 

t(  Bravo ! ” sliouted  Jmlf  a dozen  voices. 

“ 1 Sold/  without  any  reservation,”  whispered  Ilal,  delighted, — “ a 
most ./e/f-dicious  answer.” 

“ Let  's  pass  on  to  the  next  lot/'  said  oíd  Knoek-em-down.  “ Ladies 
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and  géntlemen,  that  is  a geni  of  tlie  first  water.  The  simpe  ¡s  exqui- 
sitely  ciassical, — the  paintings  perfectly  unique.  In  colour  and  form, 
two  of  the  essentials  of  beauty,  I assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  article  is  unparalleled." 

All  this  rhodomontude  was  elicited  by  the  exhibition  of  a spoutless 
tea-pot  of  Sevres  china. 

“ It  is  imperfect ! " remarked  one  of  the  company. 

“ As  a tea-pot,  certainly/’  replied  the  auctioncer ; <c  but  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  sin  to  put  sucli  an  elegant  piece  of  porcelain  to  sucli 
1 base  uses/  Why,  it  is  fit  for  the  marble  slab  of  a lady’s  boudoir, 
and  may  be  admirably  converted  into  a vase  for  wax-flowers,  or  you  mny 
make  a pastile-burner  of  it,  or  a reccptacle  for  the  choicest  preserves  of 
the  East  or  West  Indies.  Indeed,  a person  of  taste  and  refineinent 
may  do  a thousand  things  with  it.  You  may ” 

“ Spout  it ! " said  our  mad-cap  friend,  and  the  roar  of  laughter  that 
followed  this  impromptu  ulmost  discoucerted  the  great  bear,  who  look- 
ed  round  in  vain  for  the  speaker. 

By  the  by,  1 must  mention  to  you  that  they  have  erected  a shed  for 
this  renosvned  individual,  where  he  sits  enthroned  in  a beautifully- 
carved  chair,  once  nertaining  to  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  with  a table 
before  him,  covereü  with  cut  velvet. 

We  not  only  liad  <c  spprting  lots,” — but  “ lots  of  fun.”  The  muskets 
and  pistols,  although  apparently  more  ornamental  than  useful,  “went 
off”  admirably;  and  Ursa  Major — of  course  received  the  “ shot,” — or 
“ cliarge.” 

One  of  the  ludían  bows  being  knocked  down  to  a lady,  she  became 
the  butt  of  our  facetious  friend,  who  deelared  that  he  thought  her  an 
arch  looking  beauty  before,  and  now  she  looked  a little  archer ; but, 
from  the  delicacy  of  her  form,  he  imagined  she  was  more  likely  to  a/~ 
Iract  than  to  draw — a bcau  ! 

Being  fatigued  with  the  repetition  of  the  f<putting  up"  and  knock- 
ing  down,  (the  skittle-play,  as  Hal  said,)  and  not  being  inclined  to 
become  the  purclrasers  of  any  of  the  articles,  we  returned  to  the  Castle 
of  Otranto.  A group  were  admiring  the  beautiful  steel  gilt  suit  of 
armour  of  Francia  the  First. 

“ How  very  degenerate  must  the  present  race  have  become/'  said  a 
very  slight  oíd  gentle- 
man,  as  brown  and  gen- 
teel  as  a gold-inounted 
dragon-cane*  “ How  very 
few  con  Id  now  support 
that  weight  of  metal.  Of 
course,  Francis  himself 
must  have  ahvays  gone 
to  thefield  on  horseback  ; 

— he  could  not  possibly 
walk  con  fin  ed  in  that  \ 
i ron  case." 

"Certainly  not,  sir,” 
replied  Hal  seriously ; 

for  Froissurt  distinctly 
says,  the  King  invariably 
went  in  the  royal  mail, 

and  ahvays  remembered  l(  Ins¡de  tlic  M(lii_with  an  exccllcnt  Guard.” 
the  guard ! 
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“ Very  good,”  críed  the  oíd  gentleman,  approvingly,  and  offered  our 
clitim  a pinchof  snuff  from  an  elegant  tortoiseshell  t abatí  ere.  Really 

tliere  is  a great  feast  liere  for  the  eye ; but  T do  think  a little  refresh- 
rnent  ofa  more  substantial  kind  would  be  very  acceptable.” 

“ If  you  are  tliat  way  inclined,  sir,”  said  Hal,  “ l should  advise  a 
retura  to  the  sbed  ; for  í understand  the  great  Thcrr  is  about  to  submit 
some  petliloes  (Petitot's)  to  the  hammer ” 


“ Extravagante  bringeth  dowu  the  lmuuner.” 


7 V* — yy  g°°d  ! ” repeated  the  oíd  geritleman.  “ Why,  you  are 
quite  a wit,  sir.” 

“ It  is  merely  the  atmosphere  of  this  particular  spot  inspires  me/* 
replied  Hal.  “ Remember  the  wit  that  has  been  lavishly  scattered 
within  these  walls  frorn  the  lips  of  Pope, — (mens  curva  in  corpore 
curvo,  as  some  unkindly  critic  called  him,) — the  lovely  Montague,  and 
all  those  deep-blue  and  deep-read  personages  who  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble  undcr  this  roof,  or  in  that  villa  in  the  viciuity,  delighted  with  the 
voice  of  the  € hittlc  Nightingale/ ” 

Your  remarles  are  so  pleasantly  in  unisón  with  my  own  feelings,” 
said  the  oíd  gentleman,  “ that  I will,  if  you  will  permit  me,  go  thfough 
at  least  a part  of  this  miscellaneous  collection  with  vou  and  vour 
friend.” 

“ My  dearsir,  I am  so  flattered  by  your  offer,”  answered  Hal,  "that  l 
would  willingly  go  through  the  ivhotc , if  you  think  we  can  gct  íhrough  it” 

Our  new  (oíd)  acquaintance  proved  a most  excellent  audience,  and 
certoinly  a provocative  of  fun  to  our  crony,  and  we  jogged  on  most 
amicably  together ; but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recall  the  thousand- 
and-one  good  things  he  uttered  during  our  review.  I can  only  jot 
down  a few  of  these  " light  antitheses,”  that,  like  meteors  on  a frosty 
night,  die  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

Two  shields  of  leather  for  tournaments,  painted  by  Polidori,  at- 
tracted  our  attention. 

“ Tliere  *s  a pan  on  the  very  face  of  these,”  observed  Hal.  " In 
battle  the  inen  are  beaten, — in  the  miniic  light,  or  tourney,  the  shields 
only — are  leathered  !” 

In  the  same  room  (the  Red  Chamber,  I believe)  was  the  " Top  of  a 
warming-pan,”  that  belonged  to  Charles  the  Second,  with  his  arnis  and 
his  motto,  “ Serve  God  and  1 i ve  for  ever,” — " proving,”  as  H.  said, 
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et  tlie  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal  and  probably,  being  short  of  “ cute," 
he  had  sacrificed  tile  Pan  to  Plutus. 

In  the  armoury,  among  the  ludían  weapons,  was  a hatchet  inlaid 
with  brass. 

“ When  oíd  Robins  gets  t/iat  in  liis  lmnd,  depend  upon  it  he  '11  not 
give  it  away.  No  one  knows  the  use  of  such  a weapon  better  tlmn  he  ; 
for  he  has  practised  it  eontinually." 

“ Indeed  ! **  said  the  oíd  gentleman,  listening  with  the  most  profound 
attention.  u I was  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  wielded  anything  but  a 
hammer." 

“You’re  mistaken*  sir,"  continued  Hal.  "Tkere  is  no  one  can 

* throm  the  hatchet * with  such  dexterity  and  precisión  ! That  Ameri- 
can calumet*  too*  that  pipe  of  peace*  he '11  pulí'  it*  sir*  as  pipe  was  never 
puffed  before  ! " 

But  1 must  conclude  this  long  epistle  with  assuring  you  that  we 
spent  a very  pleasant  day  ; and,  although  we  lost  the  boat  which  was 
to  convey  us  to  the  Temple,  this  inisfortune  was  repaired,  for,  “ as  the 

* oíd  gentleman'  would  have  it,*’  (as  Hal  said)  we  went  lióme  in  his 
carriage,  and  not  only  en  joyed  a most  agreeable  ride*  but  got  an  invite 
to  an  excellent  dinner  of  “ wax  candles  and  silver  forks,"  as  you  term 
it* — and  did  not  part  til!  midniglit. 

On  taking  our  leave,  Mr.  B (our  entertainer)  earnestly  re- 

quested  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us  again, — declared  1 he 
was  an  old-fashioned  man*  and  hoped  we  would  treat  liiin  like  an  oíd 
friend.” 

“ My  dear  sir,*’  said  Ilnl*  “ we  shall  treat  you  like  a Jarvey ; for  it 
must  be  confessed  your  Jare  is  exorbitant,  — that  you  have  ‘ taken  us 
in,' — and  therefore  we  shall  f take  your  number and  depend  upon  it 
you  will  be  ‘ called  upon*  before  many  days  are  over.  Such  characters, 
sir,  are  always  visiten,  sooner  or  later,  as  they  deserve." 

Farewell ! Yours  truly* 


One  who  knocks  down  the  Lot. 
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Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
eartli,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  hcard 
inour  latid.  The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the 
tender  grape  give  a good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 

Sony  of  Solomon , cb.  ii.  11,  i 2,  13. 

Y vuesta  merced  créame  y como  otra  vez  le  he  dicho,  Ua  estos  libros , y vérá  como 
le  destiérran  la  melancolía  que  tuviére,  y le  mejéram  la  condición  si  á caso  la  tu- 
viére  mala. — Don  Quiroto. 


Scendi  propizia 
Col  tuo  splendóre, 

O bella  Vénere, 

Madre  d*  Amére. 

O bella  Vénere. 

Metastasio.  ITymn  to  Venus. 

Huc  igitur  Camenre 
Fornicólas  puella}, 

Qu.'c  canitis  sub  antris 
Mellifluos  sonores  : 


Qtias  lavitis  cnpillum 
Purpureum  Hippocren» 

Ponte  ; ubi  fusus  olim 
Spumeu  lavit  almos 
Ora  Juba  aquosis, 

Pegasus  in  nitentem 
Pervolaturus  tethram. 

Lat.  Anthol. 

ovct(>  Korgaytví/M. 

Sappiío. 

Methought  I lay  a-bed  with  Venus. 


J ai  toujonrs  remarqué  que  les  geus  fnux  sont  sobres,  et  la  grand  réserve  de  la 
table  annonce  nssez  souvent  des  mceurs  léintes,  et  des  ames  doubles.  Un  homme 
Iranc  craint  moins  ce  babil  affectueux  et  ces  tendres  épanchement  qui  précedent 
l’ivresse;  mais  il  faut  savoir  sVirrcter  et  pré venir  Pernea. 

Rousseau,  Eloisc.  Lettre , 23. 

I liave  observed  that  deccitful  men  are  generally  sober,  and  that  peculiar  reserve 
at  table  frequently  indicates  a duplicity  of  soulí  A guileless  heart  is  not  afraid  of 
the  unguarded  eloquence  and  aflcctionate  folly  whicli  commonly  precede  drunken- 
ness  • hut  we  ouglit  always  to  avoid  excess.— 


The  great  majority  of  Anacreon's  translators  and  biographers  seem 
to  liave  found  pleasure  in  misrepresenting  his  muse  and  life ; so  that 
between  both  he  resembles  the  man  in  the  story,  whose  oíd  wife 
plucked  out  his  grey  hairs,  and  whose  young  wife  plucked  out  his  white 
ones,  until  in  time  his  head  becuuie  as  bald  as  a piece  of  marble,  or  one 
of  my  YV  ogden  pistols.  It  would  he  a melaneholy  task  for  one  who  so 
ardently  admires  Anacreon  as  myself,  to  chronicle  the  many  murderous 
attempts  which  have  been  made  upon  his  character ; but  I must  do 
juslice  to  one  F.  T.  Manning,  student  of  King's  College,  London,  and 
declare  that  of  all  the  translations  of  Anacreon  which  have  come  in  my 
way,  his  seems  certainly  the  most  diabolical.  Just  read  the  annexed 
translation  of  the  lbth  ode,  and  tell  me,  candidly,  is  it  not  more  like 
a whale  than  the  inspired  lyrist  of  Teos  ? 

At  Thebes  and  Troy  I scorn  tlic  spear  : 

Dire  arms  destroy,  The  darts  I fear 

Another  dcatb  I die  ; Are  shot  from  woman’s  eye. 

This  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  general  run  of  translations  of  this 
poet,  and  is  only  inferior  to  another  of  the  same  genus,  lately  given  to 
the  world  by  a laughable  poetaster  named  Barry.  But,  basé  and  vil- 
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lanous  as  such  translations  are,  they  are  even  preferable  to  the  bare- 
faced  pieces  of  biography  wbich  are  usually  prcfixed  tu  bis  poems.  Can 
anything,  for  instance,  be  more  decidedly  bad  tlian  to  declare  tliat 
Anacreon  was  never  acquainted  with  Sappbo  ? People  are  found  to 
denounce  higb  treason  and  Atheism,  and  to  condemn  the  excellent  Mr. 
Greenacre ; but  these  delinquencies,  thougli  greut,  are  infinitely  less  tban 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  a fact  so  well  establisbed  by  Barnes  and  by  me. 
We  have  both,  indeed,  proved  the  coincidenee  of  the  period  in  which 
they  flourished  as  clcarly  as  such  a thing  can  be  demonstrated,  and  little 
doubt  can  now  remain  in  any  reasonable  reader’s  mind  that  they  were 
as  well  known  to  cacli  other  as  Lady  Montagu  and  Lord  Hervey,  Pro- 
vost  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Woffington,  Byron  and  Guiccioli,  Dick  Turpin 
and  Black  Bess.  Some,  also,  labour  hard  to  prove  that  Anacreon  was 
a saint.  Athenaeus  speaks  of  him  as  a very  moral  fellow,  who  seldoni 
or  never  got  drunk,  and  we  Lave  already  seen  into  what  a passion 
iEIian  Bies  at  the  very  supposition  of  bis  intemperance.  What  is 
all  this  but  mere  cant,  and  the  worst  of  cant  also?  — for  why  should 
Anacreon  play  the  counterfeit  ? Why  should  he,  who  affected  to  be 
a Roñé,  be  in  reality  a Puritan  ? Why  should  he  praise  wine  in  liis 
songs,  and  order  it  from  his  table  ? Nobody  accuses  Lord  Byron  or 
Lord  Bochester  of  sanctity — their  works  were  but  the  mirrors  of  their 
lives;  and  yet  Anacreon,  whose  entire  remaining  poems  are  conse- 
crated  only  to  theines  ofjollifi  catión,  is,  by  some  absurd  metamorphosis, 
transformed  into  one  of  the  most  pious,  churcb-going,  and  exemplary  of 
Pagans.  I need  not  dwell  further  on  this  inconsistency.  It  was  no 
discredit  to  a Pagan  gentleman  to  be  a rake.  The  majority  of  their 
philosophers  were  libertines  of  the  first  order ; and  even  Diogenes,  with 
all  his  cynicism,  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  ruffians  of  all  antiquity. 
The  ancients  seem,  indeed,  to  have  had  a greater  fitness  than  we  for 
Epicurean  enjoyments, — for  bright  glances  and  full  goblets, 

\t¿kr¡  ¡Lev  poBcov  anáKcarfpa  xai  crropa  Ktjpiov  y\vKvrcpnvf'TO  be  (Jn\apa  Kev- 
r pov  p.t\LTTTjs  niKporepov. — Lonuus. 

Lips  softer  than  roses,  and  a moutli  more  gentle  than  wax,  and  a kiss  -morc 
picrcing  than  the  sting  of  a bee. 

They  had  argued  themselves  into  the  conviction  that  thought  and  care 
were  enemies  to  life,  and  idleness  the  best  of  wisdom. 

Ei/  reo  (¡¡poveiv  yap  prjbev  rjbtaros  fttos. — Solon\ 

— an  axiom  which  a French  author  well  translates: — 

Laissez  moi,  philosophe  austero, 

Goutcr  voluptucuseinent, 

Le  (loux  plaisir  He  ne  ríen  faire 
Et  de  penser  tranquilleinent. 

These  were  their  precepts,  and  they  lived  up  to  them.  This  was  their 
religión,  and  they  observed  it.  How  else  could  any  among  them  hope 
to  be  a poet?  Who  ever  heard  of  a sober  man  being  able  to  compose 
readable  stanzas  ? Who  ever  turned  lawyer  to  save  his  soul  ? The  only 
one  of  the  English  poets  who  carried  sobriety  and  soda- water  to  any 
great  degree,  is  now  scarcely  ever  read.  I allude  to  oíd  Chapman,  the 
translator  of  Ilomer  and  his’Hymns.  Wood  tells  us  [Atli.  Oxon,  i.  259,] 
that  he  was  íf  a person  of  most  reverond  aspect,  religious  and  tempe- 
vol.  xi.  2 x 1 
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rate — qualities  rardy  mceting  in  u poet."  Ecce  signum!  II  is  tempe- 
ranee  and  his  religión  have  sent  liim  to  the  dogs,  and  scarcely  one  in  a 
million  has  ever  heard  of  him.  Poor  Drayton  is  also  unread,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  he  had  no  head  for  wine.  The  author  of  The  Return 
from  Parnassus,  a play  acted  in  1(506,  says  of  him,  “ However,  he 
wants  one  true  note  of  a poet  of  our  times,  and  that  is,  he  cannot  swag- 
ger  it  toell  in  a tavern []Act  I.  se.  ii.]  Henee  his  downfall.  But 
Anacreon  was  no  such  spoon  as  this.  He  alvvays 

ci  Kept  his  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down  ’ 
he  drank,  and  joked,  and  frolicked, 

il  Like  oíd  King  Colé, 

That  merry  oíd  sonl 

and  to  this  sensible  conduet  he  owes  his  immortality.  A reverend  fa- 
ther,  the  pious  Anthony  Possevin,  it  is  true,  awards  the  wreath  of  su- 
periority  in  this  respect  to  Tibullus,  and  never  sat  down  to  the  elegies 
of  that  writer,  and  the  fourth  of  the  lirst  book,  in  particular,  without 
having  prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  to  preserve  him  from  temptation. 
But,  notwithstanding  so  great  and  grave  an  authority,  I am  still  in- 
clined  to  accord  the  palin  of  rakishness  to  Anacreon.  In  his  amours 
he  was  a very  Sybarite,  and  his  symposiacs  were  worthy,  by  their  taste 
and  splendour,  of  that  elegant  epicure,  Aristippus.  Bioc  tíi)v  avnp  t pog 
epurag  i tcucuív  kcli  yvvcwcwv  kcu  His  life,  says  Suidas,  was  dedi- 

cated  to  Love  and  Venus  : the  number  of  his  attachments  verifies  the 
remark.  To  the  buteher  Ache-inside,  (as  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  pleasantly  calis  him,)  we  are  indebted  for  the  lirst  true  poetical 
character  of  our  bard : — 

I see  Anacreon  smile  and  sing, 

His  sil  ver  tresses  breatlie  perfume, 

His  cheeks  display  a second  spring 
Of  roses  taught  by  wine  to  bloom. 

Away,  deceitful  cares,  away, 

And  let  me  listen  to  his  lay  : 

To  Barnes  and  JSvaUagíjmt,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  and 
critics  of  modern  days,  we  are  indebted  for  the  lirst  true  historical  de- 
lineation  of  what  the  poet  really  was  in  alinost  every  fcature  of  his 
character;  and  as  all  that  really  can  be  discovered  relating  to  Anacreon 
has  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  latter  of  these  worthies,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  again  give  himself  the  useless  trouble  of 
editing  a bard,  whose  life  and  songs  have  been  now,  for  the  lirst  time, 
illuminated  by  superior  genius  and  profound  learning. 


Let  me  the  wanton  song  enjoy, 

While  in  smooth  dance  the  light-wing- 
ed  Hours 

Lead  round  his  lyre  the  patrón  powers* 
Kind  Laughter  and  convivial  Joy. 


Anacreon.  ©tic  h l)í¿  Upvc. 


11  Deeds  of  Battle,  deeds  of  Kings, 
These  are  themes  for  poet’s  strings  : 
Bacchus  henee,  and  wild  Desire.” — 
Thus  1 said,  and  struck  my  lyre. 
Vain  the  task,  its  every  tone 
Breath’d  and  spoke  of  Love  alone. 


Then  I clmng’d  my  lyre  and  strove 
To  sing  the  son  of  starry  Jovk, 
Only  Love,  in  accents  sweet, 

Still  iny  trunnt  strings  repeat. 

Fare  ye  well,  then,  epic  themes. 
Welcome  Eros  to  my  dreams. 


u All  the  songs  of  Anacreon,1'*  says  Cicero,  “ are  amatory.”  Could 
he  have  selected  a better  prologue  to  them  than  the  foregoing?  Henry 

•-Anacreontis  quidem  tota  po'csis  est  amatoria. — Tuse.  Qucest.  4.  33. 
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Stephens  bears  testimony  to  the  propriety  wítli  whicli  the  collection  of 
Anacreon’s  love  verses  is  here  introduced,  and  admires  the  allegory  iu 
wliicli  the  minstrel  apologises,  as  it  were,  for  his  constant  devotion  to 
Cupid,  and  his  kinsman,  Bacchus.  QLepido  nitens  commento  quo  se 
quodammodo  excusari  velle  videtur. — Pre/r\  In  the  same  spirit  Bion 
writes. 

IIv  fX€V  yap  ftporov  «XXoi/.  k.  t.  X. 

When  Gods  and  Hcroes  gracc  a loftier  strain, 

My  falt’ring  tonguc  uttempts  to  chann  in  vain  ; 

W lien  Love  and  Lycidas  the  song  inspire, 

My  voice  is  music,  and  the  swains  admire. — Addison. 

When  the  muse  oF  O vid  essayed  a loftier  flight  than  it  liad  been  ac- 
customed  to.  Apollo  plucked  liim  by  the  ear ; and  Tibullus,  without 
any  ceremony,  kicked  out  of  doors  those  ladies  of  Helicón,  who  could 
not  inspire  him  with  love-thouglits. 

Ite  procul  Mus»,  si  non  prodestis  Amanti : 

Non  ego  vos,  ut  sint  bella  candida,  colo  ; 

Ncc  refero  Solisquc  vías  et  qualis  ubi  orbein 
Complevit,  versis  Luna  recurrit  equis. 

Ad  Dominam  fáciles  nditus  per  carmina  qua;ro, 

Ite  procul  Mus»  si  nihil  ista  valent. — Lib.  II.  El.  ¡v. 


ff.  Co  tíje  2LatJíe¿. 


N ature  gave  the  lordly  steed 
Hoofs  of  pride,  and  ligfitning  speed  ; 

Vigour  to  the  forest-king  ; 

Feet  of  fleetness  to  the  haré; 

Iloms  to  hulls;  and  lightest  wing 
To  the  birds  of  crystal  air. 


To  the  dwellcrs  of  the  wave 
Oary  filis  the  Goddess  gave  ; 

And  to  Man  imperial  mind ; — 
What  for  woman  sweet  remnins  ? 

Beauty,  Beauty,  which  doth  bind 
Earth  and  Heaven  in  its  chains. 


Anacreon,  having  dedicated  his  first  ode  to  Love,  very  properly  in- 
scribes his  second  to  the  source  of  it — the  ladies.  There  has  been  ter- 
rible wrangling  among  the  critics  about  the  proper  interprétation  of 
the  word  <ppoyijp a in  the  text.  Some  have  translated  it  “ magnanimi- 
ty,”  as  if  women  liad  not  as  much  of  that  quality  as  men.  (See  Lu- 
cretia,  Cornelia,  Arria,  Joan  of  Are,  and  a million  other  illustrations.) 
Others  make  it  signify  “ reason  — a third  set  maintain  that  it  means 
“ valour.”  The  most  abstird  of  the  entire  is  Stephcns,  who  calis  it 
<(  prudence,"  when  every  schoolboy  knows  that  prudent  women  are  pro- 
verbial. u Interpretatus  sum,"  quoth  he,  (c  (¡>povr¡p.a,  prudentiam. 
Nara  quis  nescit  eam  viris  esse  peculiarem,  nec  in  muliebre  ingenium 
cadere  eam  vim  ratiocinandi  qua?  in  viros."(?)  This  is  fine  twaddle  of 
yours,  Master  Hal.  Because,  forsooth,  the  ladies  have  not  caví  viví 
ratiocinandi ; in  other  words,  because  they  know  notliing  of  Barbara, 
Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  and  the  similar  absurdities  of  logic,  they  are  to 
be  set  down  as  destitute  of  sense.  I have  translated  it  “mind/*  which 
I believe  to  be  the  dislinclivc  attribute  of  men, — a very  different  thing, 
by  the  bye,  from  saying,  as  lialf  the  translators  of  Ajiacreon  have  done, 
that  because  we  have  it,  the  ladies  must,  necessarily,  be  without  it.  If 
I were  asked  my  opinión,  I really  tliink  the  ladies  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  Mind  did  not  shield  Homer  from  starvation,  ñor  Sócrates 
from  the  liemlock ; ñor  Plautus  from  being  a day-labourer ; ñor  Te- 
rence  from  being  a slave.  Beauty  gave  a conch-and-six  to  Lnis,  and 
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acquitted  Pliryne:  it  made  a duches  se  of  Da  Barrí,  and  gave  a coronel 
to  Blessington.  Mind,  quotba  ! wlio  ever  yet  saw  a man  of  mind  with 
ten  guineas  in  his  pocket  ? Venus  with  her  beauty  conquered  the 
whole  world,  while  Minerva  witli  her  wit  was  never  even  asked  in 
inarriage. 

No  spcar,  no  regal  pow’rs  fair  Venus  wields, 

Yet  to  her  sway  the  world  enraptur’d  yields  ; 

Her  guurds  the  Cupids  ; sparkling  eyes  her  darts  ; 

Tliese  are  her  anas  ; with  these  alie  conquere  hearts.* 

The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  a little  fartlier  on. 

E pya  fioQiúv  cwk  oída  tl  yap  (raxcow  A(f)po^irrj' 

AyXaitj  ttoXv  pdXXov  apiarTeuovcrí  yvvaiKts. 

To  Venus  shiclds,  or  war-eamps  nought  avail ; 

The  sex  hy  beuuty,  not  hy  forcé,  prevail. 


mcm.  Ctipftf. 


In  the  muidle  hour  of  niglit, 

When  the  stars  were  shining  bright, 
And  the  golden  spell  of  slcep 
Sat  on  cv’ry  mortal  eyc. 

From  a slumbcr  swcct  and  deep, 
Cüpid  rous’d  me  with  a cry. 

“ Open,  opon.” — “ Tell  me,  pray, 
Who  art  thou  who  com’st  tlns  way  ] ” 
Straight  the  rosy  god  rcplicd. 

“ Fear  me  not.  I am  a cnild 

Wand’ring  without  friend  or  guide, 
And  the  night  is  wct  and  wild.” 

From  my  couch  I quickly  rose, 

My  doors  to  Cüpid  to  uncióse, 

Seiz’d  a lamp,  and  hy  its  beam 
Saw  a Boy  of  beauty  rarc ; 


On  his  shouldere  arrows  gleam, 

And  wings  wbite  and  liglit  as  air. 

By  the  hearth  I plac’d  the  child. 

His  eyes  on  me  softly  smiled  : 

Tlien  his  hands  I chafed  in  mine, 
And  wrung  his  locks  until  a glow 
Of  heat  did  o’er  bis  features  shine ; — 
Suddenly  he  seiz’d  his  bow. 

u Stranger,  I must  try,”  quoth  he, 
u If  my  bow-string  injured  be.” 
Instantly  be  sbot  the  sbaft, 

And  transtixed  me  to  the  heart. 

“ All  is  right,”  quoth  he,  and 
luugh’d. 

“ But  T think  thou  ’lt  feel  love’s 
smart.” 


This  ode  has  been  imitated  by  every  man  and  woman  that  ever 
was  born  : and  I believe  even  maids  of  honour  liave  versilied  it.f  It 
contains  a pathological  fact,  which  I llave  not  translated  above.  The 
ancients  tixed  the  seat  of  ¡ove,  not  as  we  do,  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
liver : consequently,  it  was  in  that  useful  portion  of  the  body  that 
Cupid  pierced  Anacreon. 


Cor  sapit,  et  pulmo  loqnitnr,  fel  commovet  iras, 

Splen  ridere  facit,  cogit  amare  jécur. ^ 

Ebrard  de  Betiiune. 


Eustathius  tells  us  nearly  the  same  thing.  yap  K apcia  dvfxov  tiq 
enría,  A*a¿  XoyirmKOv  ke<¡¡ciXti,  ovm)  Kai  ij^ap  tijq  Emüvpiar.  QFol.  1700, 
1.  8.]  I once  recommended  Tom  Hood  to  commence  a song  on  a girl 
he  was  in  love  with,  according  to  the  oíd  elassie  fashion, — 

Dearest  mistress  of  my  liver  ; 


* "Mouvn  KtrrgJí  a>ct\xi;  í*i¡>  ¿fas’  ou  Hxcn^na/v. — Coiuthus  RaptllS  Ilclmdf. 

+ The  reader  will  recollect  Walpole’s  classiíi  catión  of  mankind  into  inen,  women, 
and  maids^of  honour.  J Gnccismus,  cap.  xix. 
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but  he  refused,  and  said  <f  lieart  *'  was  a mueh  better  word,  because  it 
rhymed  so  nicely  to  “ Cupid's  dart.” 

©tic  lf}7.  ©n  ljtm¿elf. 


On  tliis  blooming  lotus  bed, 

Shaded  by  its  bower  of  myrtle, 

Lct  me  lay  my  rose-bound  head, 

While  young  Love,  with  Howery 
kirtle, 

And  oyes  like  a diamund  mine, 

Ilands  me  cups  of  ruby  wine. 

Life  is  like  a clmrioteer, 

W lióse  stecds  o’cr  the  stadium 
tliunder ; 

In  the  spirit  of  tliis  last  line  Virgil 


Hearts  should  liappy  be  while  lierc, 
Ere  the  Fates  our  ti  ir  cutis  do  sunder. 
Let  us  drink  while  drink  we  may ; 
Give  not  wines  to  senseless  clay. 

Cttpid  liaste,  and  trimly  braid 

For  my  brows  the  loveliest  posies; 
Bring  me  hither,  too,  the  maicl 
Wliose  smile  is  a wreatli  of  roses. 
Live — while  lifc  is  in  its  bloom, 
Plehsure  buds  not  in  the  tomb. 

very  sensibly  asks — 


Quid  eincri  ingrato  servas  bene  olentia  serta  i 

a sentiment  which  the  excellent  Sam  Lover  has  made  the  ground- 
work  of  a very  good  bacchanaliau  song,  commencing, 

A man  that  is  dead  cannot  dhrink  whisky-punch,  &c.  &c. 


©n  tlje  Moóc. 


©he  V. 

Cupid’s  roses  let  us  twinc 
With  the  verdant  Baccuic  vine. 
Clips  are  alwavs  sweetest  found 
When  with  Howery  garlands  boiuid. 
Sweet  ’tis  of  the  rose  to  sing, 
Nursling  of  the  laughing  Spring, 
And  the  glowing  Queen  oj  flowers, 
Worthy  e’en  Olympian  bowcrs. 


Cupid  often  binds,  ’tis  said, 

Hosy  crownets  round  his  head, 

When  he  dances  with  the  Graces, 
And  would  win  their  fond  embraces. 
Let  me,  then,  my  temples  geni 
With  u rosy  diadem, 

And  with  my  sweet  mistress  sport 
llore,  where  Bacchus  keeps  his  eourt. 


The  ancients  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  getting  drunk  poeticallv  : they 
wreatli ed  thegod  of  drinking  in  flowers,  and  thus  endeavoured’  to  hide 
the  deformities  which  his  orgies  expose  el.  Wild  as  their  excesses  may 
have  been,  tliey  could  not  have  been  without  a cbarrn,  for  roses  and 
perfumes  were  tliere. 


I,  pete  ungueiitum,  puer,  et  coronas. — TTor.  lib.  iii.  od.  4. 

They  drank,  also,  in  their  gardens,  amid  flowers  and  suusbine. 

Scu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 

Festos  reelinatum  beftris 

Interiore  notfi  Falcrni. — Hor.  lib.  ii.  od.  3. 

Our  modern  poets,  I am  told,  get  drunk  in  taprooms  and  taverns. 
Do  you  wonder  that  their  songs  should  not  be  so  brilliant  as  tliose  of 
the  men  who  tippled  under  myrtle  and  lotus  bowers  ? It  is  not  witb- 
out  reason  that  roses  are  liere  called  the  flowers  of  Cupid.  Roses,  as 

dear once  said  to  me,  are  the  nymphs  of  the  earth  : what  so  like 

to  beautv  as  the  rose?  An  oíd  translator  of  Anacreon  has,  in  bis  ver- 
sión of  the  above  ode,  prettily  expressed  tliis  allianee  between  beautv, 
Cupid,  and  the  rose. 
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Prctty  rose,  thou  gaudy  fiower, 

Suered  to  Love’s  inighty  power  : 

( W henee  there  ’s  no  lover  cvcr  seeks. 

Bul  funis  titee  in  his  m ¿stress * chccks .) 

The  stanza  in  italics  is  not  in  tlie  original ; but  it  is  a graceful  inter- 
polation.  This  similitude  of  roses  and  woman  was  never  more  elegant- 
ly  portrayed  in  verse,  tlian  by  an  oíd  Latin  autlior.  It  is  a gein  of 
song.  The  whole  Anthology  does  not  possess  its  equal.  To  transíate 
it  properly  seems  to  me  beyond  tlie  wit  of  man. 

Co  CTritia. 


Deign  to  acccpt,  mine  own  sweet 
friend, 

The  rosy  wreath,  and  songs  I send. 
The  songs  of  lo  ve  are  meant  for  thee, 
The  wrcatli  au  auspice  fair  to  be. 

The  first  essay  with  Joy  to  sing 
The  dawning  of  thy  fourteenth  spring. 
The  flow’rs  will  wliisper  in  thine  ears 
Tliut  as  thcy  sliine,  so  muy  thy  ycars. 
How  briglit — how  blest  my  fute  would 
!«•', 

If,  for  this  spring-wreath  I give  thee, 
Thou,  who  u living  sumnier  art, 
Wouídst  give  me,  sweet,  thy  loving 
heart ! 


Tlien  — for  tlic  buds  tliat  liere  cn- 
twine — 

’Tis  thy  dear  arras  should  wreathe 
witli  mine. 

And — for  my  roses — I should  sip 

The  purple  roses  of  thy  lip. 

But,  if  when  to  my  bosom  pressM 

Thou  Mst  breathe  thy  soul  mto  my 
hreast, 

No  frngrant  Howers,  no  music  sweet, 

With  thee,  my  charmer,  could  com- 
pete. 


These  verses  breathe  the  soul  of  Apuleius : and  yet  of  so  divine  a 
poet  scarcely  a record  exists.  I hope  I shall  be  pardoned  for  intro- 
ducing  here  the  34tli  epistle  of  Philostratus,  which  is  an  eulogy  on  the 
rose.  This  writer  is  very  little  known.  Bookmen  care  little  about 
him  : and  I have  met  few  who  llave  perused  his  works.  Yet  the  se- 
vere  Attic  mind  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  could  delight  in  the  florid  prose 
of  Philostratus.  His  copy  of  tbat  author  (from  which  I transcribe  the 
following,)  has  passed  since  his  death  into  my  possession,  and  it  is  íilled 
with  his  manuscript  annotations. 

Ep.  XXXI VT. — Ouro)?  tu  poda  eptaroy  ^>ura,  k.  r.  X. 


5To  íj is 

In  sootli,  roses  are  the  fostered  flowers  of  Cupid  himself.  Like  him 
thev  are  yonng:  like  him  they  are  gentle,  and  delicately  fair.  The 
tresses  of  Cupid  shine  like  gold : the  cheeks  of  the  roses  are  scarcely 
less  brilliant.  Hoses,  too,  have,  like  him,  arrows  in  their  thorns: 
their  scarlet  hue  is  like  Cupid's  love-torch : their  petáis  resemble  the 
pinions  of  the  little  god.  Both  are  short-lived.  Eros  passes  away 
íleetly  : so  is  it,  too,  with  the  flowers  of  roses.  Time  spares  not  the 
form  of  beauty.  Winter  is  fatal  to  the  rose.  See  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  how  quickly  pass  by  those  who  wear  garlands.  Their  speed  is  a 
Symbol  of  the  instability  of  briglit  things.  Experience  universally 
teaches  that  the  present  is  the  hour.  Delay  but  for  a little  while,  and 

Írou  are  late.  The  hour  has  escaped.  Womans  beauty  passes  away 
ike  the  beauty  of  the  flowered  plants.  No  longer,  then,  O fairest ! 
defer  thy  liappiness.  Let  us  sport  together ; let  us  laugh  and  love, 
and  twinc  rosy  chaplets  for  each  otheris  heads. 
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©líe  Vi*  <©n  a fiairquet. 


Quick — let  us  bind  the  chaplets  round 
Our  perfumad  hcads ; 

While  smiles  and  purple  cups  ahonnd, 

And  to  the  lute’s  enchanting  Round, 
Yonder  fair  m ai  den  treads. 

Mark  ye  her  musky  locks  with  roses 
dress’d, 

Richly  profuso,  emvrap  her  snowy 
breast, 

That  heaves  with  passion  sweet,  and 
pants  to  be  caress’d. 


See  yonder  boy,  with  golden  hair, 

And  lips  the  shrine 

Of  songs  whose  music  charms  oíd 
Care, 

Clmnts  to  the  lyre  a Leerían  air 
Tn  accents  m’ost  divine, 

While  the  small  archer-god,  whose 
eyes  beam  glee, 

With  vine-crown’d  Bacohus  joins  the 
revelry, 

And  Venus,  love’s  own  queen,  sprung 
from  the  silver  sea. 


The  critics  have  sorely  blackened  each  other's  eyes  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  proper  title  to  this  ode.  Ten  of  them  assert  that  its  genuine  ñame 
is  The  Masquerade : ten  thousand  and  fortjr-eight  swear  lustily  that 
it  is  A Parly  of  Plcasure.  The  controversy  is  absurd,  from  the  egg  to 
the  apple : from  beginning  to  end.  The  poet  has  here  described  a 
Grecian  feast,  with  its  adjunets  : 


MoXm;  r opxr)<TTVS  re  ra  yap  r avaSrjpara  deuros. — Odyss.  i. 

And  calis  aloud  for  chaplets,  in  the  manner  of  H orace,  and  other  lovers 
of  good  cheer. 

Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impediré  myrto, 

Aut  flore,  teme  quem  ferunt  solutee. — Lib.  i.  od.  4. 


Everytliing  tlmt  charms  in  Epicurean  pleasures  he  has  here  United. 
Garlands,  incense,  music,  maiaens — no,  not  exactly, — dancing-girls,- — 
a singing-boy,  and  the  tliree  gods — by  whom  antique  life  was  rendered 
really  worth  enjoying.  The  ancients  never  forgot  that  there  was  an- 
other  world  ; but  the  use  they  made  of  their  memory  on  this  point 
was  not  exactly  puritanical.  Its  existence  and  its  glooininess  wcre  the 
very  arguments  which  they  used  to  stimulate  the  raking  propensities  of 
each  other ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Charon  and  Styx  operated 
as  an  excellent  bugbear  to  frighten  the  pious  from  piety,  and  induce 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  time.  I have  written  a little  para- 
plirase  of  this  ode,  which  may  be  sung  to  an  Irish  air. 


Air — “ The  time  I 've  lost  in  wooing” 


Wreothe  cv’ry  brow  with  roses 
The  fairest,  Spring  dise.loses, 

And  pour  profuse 
The  purple  juico 
The  swelhng  grape  incloses. 

Smiles  our  board  surrounding, 
lo  Music  gently  sounding, 

A nmiden  bright 
As  morning  light, 

With  fawn-like  foot  is  bounding. 
Then  wreathe  your  brows  with  roses 
The  richest,  Spring  disdoses, 

And  pour  profuse 
The  nectar-juicc 
The  swclling  grape  incloses. 


As  round  our  cups  are  going, 

Yon  youth  with  tresses  flowing 
Shall  goftly  play 
A roundelay, 

With  Love’s  sweet  fancies  glo\ving, — 
While  Cupid,  ever-wiling — 

And  Baccnus  cure-be^uiling 
With  Beuuty’s  Queen, 

May  here  be  scen, 

Like  sturs  upon  us  smiling. 

Then  wreathe  yoin  brows  with  roses 
The  fairest,  Spring  discloses, 

And  pour  profuse 
The  purple  juico 
The  swelhng  grupo  incloses. 
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T71Bf.  Cuptb. 


Lo  ve,  with  hyacinthine  wand, 

Spolce  me  thus,  with  accent  fond  : 

“ Wilt  tho»  run  a race  with  me  ? ” 

Instantly  I did  agree. 

Over  lawn  and  sunlit  mead 
VVe  both  rail  with  fawn-like  specd, 

Cupid  is  described  by  an  oíd  author  as : — 

IIcU'Ta)!'  K\l]ldaS  €)(OVTa 

A lOcpos,  ovpauiov , novrov,  x^ovos* — Stobceus,  ex  Orphio , c.  71. 
Having  the  keys  of  all  tbings, 

ÍEther,  heaven,  sea,  and  land. 


Whcn  a water-serpent  fierce 
My  poor  liarinless  foot  did  pierce. 

Oír  I swoon’d,  and  should  have  died 
But  tlie  god  stood  me  bcaide. 

“ From  mishaps  like  tlicsc,”  quoth  he, 
“ Lave — and  tliou  slialt  ave  be  free.” 


A modern  Frenchman,  named  Danchet,  has  made  him  equally  omni- 
potent: — 

Chantons  1’amour,  chantons  le  pouvoir  de  scs  armes, 

11  blesse  les  mortels,  il  endiable  les  Dieux  ; 

11  brille  au  sein  des  eaux,  il  regne  dans  les  Cieux  ; 

La  terrc,  les  enfcrs  sont  souuiis  a scs  charmes. 

How  easy  thus  rrnist  he  have  felt  it  to  cure  Master  Auacreon  ! 


mtVMt  aSrcam. 


As  at  night  1 lnv  reclining 

On  a couch  oF  starry  brightness, 
Straight  a choir  of  damsels  shining 
Mov’d  before  me  in  their  lightness, 
One  of  whom,  to  me  inclining, 
Beckon’d  with  her  milky  hand  ; 

Up  I rose  and  join’d  the  band. 


Their  dark  eyes  mctbouglit  werc  beam- 
ing 

Oem-like’ncnth  their  ílowingringlets, 
VV hile  among  tlicm  Cupids,  gleaming 
Like  the  Wine-god,  clapp’d  their 
winglets ; 

One  1 kissM,  the  loveliest  seeining — 
But  I woke,  alas  ! to  pnin  : 

Worlds  1 M give  to  dream  aguin. 

This  ode  is  so  exquisite,  that  Euphrosync,  the  youngest  of  the  Graces, 
miglit  have  written  it.  Those  who  have  not  drunk  from  the  classic 
founts  will  be  surprised  to  find  Auacreon  comparing  the  beautiful  Cu- 
pids  to  Lyauis,  who  is  associated  in  profane  minds  with  a portly  cask, 
and  a portly  pauncli.  But  Bacehus  was  the  most  graeeful  of  the  gods. 
O vid  describes  liim  thus  : — 


Etcrnity  of  youth  is  thinc  : enjov 

Years  roll’d  on  ycars,  yct  still  a blooming  boy: 

In  Heaven  tliou  sbin’st  with  a superior  grace^— 
Conceal  tby  bonis,  and  its  a virgiu’s  face. — Eusden. 


And  Air.  R.  B.  Grecne,  in  bis  work  entitled  (<  Heads  after  the  An- 
tique,”  thus  portrays  the  god  of  wine : — “ Tlie  extreme  mildness  of 
the  countenance,  the  features  at  once  graeeful  and  noble,  may  seem  at 
variance  with  the  modern  ideas  of  the  f jolly  god  ;*  but,  it  is  properly 
to  Silenus,  the  fit  symbol  of  inebriety,  and  not  to  Bacehus,  that  this 
epithet  applies.  Bacehus  was  at  all  times  depicted  by  the  Greeks  with 
a peculiar  sweetness  of  expression,  and  with  the  delicate  and  flowing 
uutline  of  the  female  form/’ 


Ingcr  ingentes  pateras  uiinister 
Et  rosít  undantein  Bromium  coronft, 
His  dapes  festos  simul  apparato 
Non  sinc  cantu. 

Affcr  argutam  eitharani  chelymmic 
Huc  ubi  ad  fontis  caput  hydrocclli 
Quercus  atque  ilex  soeiata  densas 
Explieat  unibras. 


Bring  me  a goblct  briinming 

With  Broniian,  erown’d  with  the  rose, 
And  vianda  like  néctar  beaming, 

And  a song  that  in  sweetness  flows, 
And  a liarp,  whosc  silv’ry  singing 
Sbull  eliurin  me  wbile  I recline 
Ncurtbisstredmlet  of  crystal,  springiiig 
Beneatb  an  oíd  ook’a  sbrine. 
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0tfc  £0  a CavrfcríBtgcou* 


.iftienb. 

Gcntlc  pigoon,  hitlier,  hitlier 
Fly,  ana  tell  me  whenee  or  whither 
Thou  art  come,  or  thou  art  winging, 
Such  sweet  incense  round  thcc  ñing- 
ing? 

iJigcoit. 

What  boots  it  to  thee  to  know  it  i — 
From  tlie  famous  Tkian  poet 
To  Batiiyllus,  boy  of  beauty, 

I wend — ’tis  a charming  duty. 

Though  o’cr  cvery  hcart  he  reigneth, 
Only  one  bis  lo  ve  rctaincth. 
Aphroditjí,  us  tliey  ’ve  told  me, 

To  my  present  m áster  sold  me, 

For  a lyrie  whfóh  he  gave  her 
On  some  pretty  heart-enslaver, 

And  I now,  with  fondncss  fervent, 

Am  his  little  huinblc  scrvant. 


When  his  thoughts  some  fair  one  fet- 
lers, 

Me  he  trusts  to  bear  his  letterSs 
líe  has  promised  me  my  frecdom, 

And  ricn  gifts — but  I not  need  *em. 

I would  rather  with  him  tarry, 

And  his  darling  sonnets  carry, 

And  purtuke  his  joys  domestic, 

Than  put  un  with  fiare  agrcstic. 

What  care  I in  groves  to  linger  ? — 
Food  is  swcctest  from  his  finger, 

And  the  wines  that  light  his  glasses 
Simrkle  like  the  checks  of  lasses. 
When  I drink,  I dance  beforc  him, 

Or  my  pretty  wings  throw  o’cr  him. 
With  his  mode  of  life  I ’m  charm’d, 
And,  whene’er  with  wine  1 ’m  warm’d, 
Lull’d  to  slccp  by  master’s  numbers, 
On  his  Inte  I take  my  slumbers. 

Fare  thee  well — here  ends  my  prattle. 
Like  a wench  you  ’vc  made  me  tattle. 


Longepierre  declares  himself  enraptured  with  the  thought  of  Venus 
purchasing  a little  liymn  from  Anucreon  with  one  of  her  doves.  The 
ladies  of  the  olden  and  classic  days  seem  to  have  been  partial  to  winged 
favourites,  and  to  have  thoroughly  despised  the  feline  and  catuline 
likings  by  which  females  of  an  unwhisperable  age  in  our  own  time  are 
distinguislied.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  that  pretty  sparrow,  for 
whose  death  Lesbia,  the  mistress  of  Catullus,  wept ; all  the  profane 
have  read  of  the  ganders  of  the  chaste  Empress  Theodosia.  There  was 
a time  when  falcons  and  herons  were  the  appendages  of  every  lady  : 
tom  cats  and  puppy  dogs,  to  the  disgrace  of  taste,  have  succeeded  tliése 
noble  birds.  Ilence  our  ladies  are  less  chivalrous,  and  their  boudoirs 
less  agreeable,  than  when,  as  of  oíd,  they  were  tenanted  by  the  fire- 
eyed  falcon  or  the  silver  pigeon.  If  the  ladies  be  so  earnestly  bent  on 
having  four-footed  animáis  and  creeping  tliings  about  them,  why,  in 
the  ñame  of  the  Graces,  will  they  seleet  the  least  graceful  ? Lambs 
are  perhaps  too  pastoral  for  the  present  generation,  though  in  many 
noble  galleries  the  ladies  of  Oíd  England  are  drawn  with  these  pretty 
creatures  by  their  side ; but,  fair  Mistress  Dorothy,  or  gentle  Miss 
Olivia,  tvkif  tvill  you  seleet  a liorrid  inonkey  in  preference  to  a fawn  ? 
— or  is  a milk-white  rabbit  less  agreeable  as  a plnything  than  a hideous 
ape?  Is  a young  hound  to  be  eoinpared  to  a greasy  poodle?  Fie,  fie. 
Il  is  a depraved  and  villanons  faney.  Quit  it — quit  it.  Then  shall 
our  poets  be  aguin  poetically  sad  when  your  doves  and  falcons  die. 
Think  you  that  a foul  ram-cat  could  have  inspired  the  poet  Shirley 
with  such  a glorious  melody  as  the  feathered  songster  which  he  pre- 
sented  for  his  ladye's  acceptance  ? — 


PRKSF.NTINO  II IR  MISTRESS  WITH  A RIRT). 


Walking  to  taste  the  welcome  spring, 
The  birds  with  checrful  notes  did  sing 
On  their  green  perches,  ’mong  the  rest 
One  whose  sweet  wurble  plcus’d  me 
best, 

I tempted  to  the  smire,  and  cauglit, 

To  you  1 sent  it  to  be  taught. 


’ Tis  young,  and  api  to  learti ; and  ticar 
A voicc  so  full  of  art,  and  olear 
As  yout'S , it  cannot  fail  to  rise 
Quickly  a bird  ofparadisc. 

James  Su  irle  y,  1646. 
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Even  Mr.  Pope,  with  all  liis  poetry,  could  not  llave  addressed  a lap- 
dog  in  such  verses  as  he  composed  on  a lady’s  singing  bird  : — 

Oh,  were  I límele  by  some  transforming  power 
The  eaptive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bower, 

Then  might  my  voiee  thy  listen  i ng  ears  employ, 

And  I thc  kisses  he  reeeives  enjoy. 


©he  X.  ©n  a 

On  a day,  beside  my  dwelling, 

A boy-sculptor  I saw  selling 
Lo  ve,  in  wax  divinely  inoulded, 

With  bent  bow  and  wings  unfolded. 


Cupth. 

“ I ’d  not  part  the  witching  stranger, 
But  his  fricndship’s  full  or  danger ; 
Sculpturc,  and  not  Love,  my  trade  is  ; 
Little  time  ha  ve  I for  ladies.” 


u For  how  inuch,  boy,  prithee  tcll  me, 
Wilt  thou  this  fair  imnge  sell  me  ? ” — 
“ What  thou  wilt,”  quotli  he,  replying  ; 
“ And  in  sooth  he’s  worth  thy  buying.” 


Tlien  I answer’d, — “ Give  him  to  me, 
Let  him  breathe  his  fires  into  me  ; 

If  he  fail,  I ’ll  try  in  turn 
Whether  I can't  make  him  burn.” 


The  equivoque  at  the  conclusión  of  the  foregoing  song  is  thoroughly 
attic.  The  Greeks  did  not  cultívate  or  possess  that  delicate  thing 
knovvn  to  the  módems  as  wit.  They  were  liumorists  and  punsters, 
but  not  beaux  esprits. 


©he  Xí. 

Phylms  and  my  bluc-cy’d  Rose 
Tell  me  that  my  brow  is  haré, 

And  tliut  Time  hath  shed  his  snows 
Thickly  o’er  my  perfumM  hair. 

“ Take  thy  mirror,  and  thou  ’lt  see,” 
Say  the  roguish  nymphs  to  me. 


©n  ijtmáclf. 

If  my  tresses,  blandí ’d  by  y ears, 
Mande  thinly  o’er  my  brow, 

I know  not ; — but  it  appcurs 
Wisest  to  be  happy  now. 

Age  should  be  than  youth  more  gay, 
As  it  sooner  fades  away. 


Virgil  tells  us  of  a young  shepherdess  who  tlirew  an  apple  at  her 
swain,  for  the  purpose  of  being  punished  with  a kiss  ; and  Horace  talks 
of  a certain  hoyden,  who  ran  into  a comer  to  laugh, — not,  of  course, 
with  the  intention  that  her  lover  should  follow  her  into  the  dark. 
I have  always  suspected  that  these  young  coquettes  to  whom  Anacreon 
addressed  tíic  above  ode,  and  who  rallied  him  on  his  white  liairs,  liad 
more  in  view  than  is  generally  suspected.  Gentlemen  with  white  hairs 
are  not  such  vestals  as  young  Phyllises  and  blue-eyed  Roses  imagine. 

Anacreon,  like  many  other  clever  men,  was  as  great  a rake  wlien  his 
hairs  were  white  as  when  in  their  darkest  raven  ; and  these  young 
laughers  who  mocked  at  him  wanted,  I suspect,  merely  to  draw  him 
out.  A modern  poet  has  left  us  an  account  of  a young  rogue  who  kept 
him  constantly  on  the  rack,  by  being  a prude  one  moment  and  a flirt 
in  the  next. 

ANY8IUS  ad  puelldtn. 

Te  velle  ostentas  ubi  non  conccditur  ; at  quuin 
Est  locus  ad  Venerem  tum  improba  vello  negas  : 

Haud  aliter  mediis  torqtietur  Tantalus  undis  ; 

Frustratur  facilis  lympha,  miserque  sitit. 

A i r — Arrah  Tcddy  ye  gunder* 

Yon  're  all  I desire,  your  eyes  sparklc  tire, 

When  people  are  near,  whcp  pcoplc  are  ncar ; 

But  when  we  're  alone,  you  're  as  coid  as  a stone, 

My  swect  little  dcar,  my  sweet  little  dcar. 


■ Charles  O'Malley’s  song,  '‘The  Girls  of  the  West,”  written  to  this  nir,  is  wor- 
th y of  Horace  or  Catullus. 
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Tiike  Tan  tal  us  oíd,  I ’m  but  dooni’d  to  behold 

Your  lip  and  your  breast,  yonr  lip  and  your  breast ; 
But  whenever  1 try  to  touch  them  yon  fly, 

You  dear  little  pest,  yon  dear  little  post. 


Horace  appcars  also  to  liave  met  a lady  of  this  kind. 


song : — 


Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis , <J'C- 
You  sliun  me,  Cliloc,  like  a fawn  that  seeks 
Her  panting  motber  tbrough  the  inountain’s  mazo 
Witn  footsteps  tremulously  light  she  starts 
At  eacb  new  murmur  of  the  winds  and  trees. 


Here  is  his 


Whether  the  zephyrs  kiss  the  íluttering  leaves 
Of  mantling  vines,  or  tbrough  the  shrubberics 
The  azure  íizards  gambol  in  the  sun, 

How  beats  her  hcart,  how  sink  her  quivering  knees  ! 

But  1,  my  gentío  Chloe,  do  not  seek 
(As  tigers  nerce,  or  fell  Gctulian  beast) 

To  hurt  thy  lovclincss  ; no  longer  coy, 

Leave,  leave  thy  mother,  on  thy  lovcr  smile. 

I cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  here  a charming  sonnet, 
which  I liave  just  translated  from  the  Italian,  and  which  displays  the 
roguish  humour  of  M áster  Cupid  just  as  perfectly  as  this  ode  does  his 
niartial  achievements. 

£omift  ftja  Zappt. 

Air, — “ Many  a bottle  1 crached  in  my  time 

As  u troop  of  young  Cupids  in  gambol  and  play 
Run  about  tbrough  the  roses  one  moming  in  AÍay  ; 

One  wing’d  little  archín  callad  out,  a Let  ns  go — 

There  are  roses  more  channing  than  these  that  1 know.” 

A 11  the  Cupids  demanded  at  once,  when  and  where 
Grew  flowers  more  lovely  than  those  that  grew  there  ? 

“ Coiné  along,”  quoth  the  urchin,  “ with  me,  and  I 11  show 
You  the  garden  of  beauty  wherein  they  do  grow.” 

To  in  y own  pretty  Mary  he  brought  the  bright  choir, 

And  lie  show’d  them  her  eyes,  those  sweet  wells  of  desire, 

When,  like  bees  round  the  roses  in  sinnmer’s  sweet  glow, 

These  wickcd  Lo  ves  tripp’d  through  her  eliarms  to  and  fro. 

On  her  ringlete  one  hung,  on  her  sweet  lips  one  plav’d, 

Three  or  four  danced  about  on  the  checks  of  the  maid, 

Round  her  mouth  cluster’d  dozens,  like  pearls  in  a row, 

And  on  either  arch’d  eyebrow  sat  one  with  a bow. 

In  licr  beautiful  eyes,  too,  beneath  the  wliite  lid, 

Two  Cupids  with  torchos  of  lustre  lay  hid  ; 

But  so  throngM  was  her  neck,  that  seem’d  shining  like  snow, 

One  Cupid  was  hurl'd  by  the  crowd  down  below. 

He  fell  into  her  bosom,  and  there  took  his  rest, 

Than  all  his  companions  more  joyous  and  blcst. 

“ Can  one  of  you,”  cries  he,  “ a swecter  spot  show 

Than  this  breast,  which  the  Guaces  with  witcheries  strow  ? ” 
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ifc  M lisie  liatli  charros  to  roolIic  the  savage  breast.” 


C orde  D cum  E i F idilms  G cmit/juc  A Uo  B enedicavi 
UT  RE  MI,  FA  ciat  SOL  v ere  LA  hra  ST  bi. 


In  these  thrice-blessed  days  of  popular  progression,  the  organ  of 
rnusic  would  appear  to  liave  rapidly  devcloped  itself,  — Hullah  has 
been  appointed  chief  grinder, — and  all  the  world  is  singíng  rnad. 

But  tu  ere  is  nothing  newunderthe  sun ; forthe  ancients  considered 
music.  as  an  essential  part  of  education ; the  Romans  and,  above  all, 
the  Greeks,  granted  the  greatest  privileges  to  the  ])rofessors  of  this 
ennobling  art.  In  proof  of  wliich,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Plutarch, 
Thucvdides,  Herodotus,  Quintus  Curtías,  Ovid,  Horace,  Pin  dar,  and 
Virgil. 

The  Government  lias  sanctioned  the  attempt  tomake  John  Bull  mu- 
sical ; and  he,  good  soul,  is  quite  astonislied  at  liis  oxvu  capabilities  ; for, 
like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  who  had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  he  is  surprised  at  the  fact  that  he  has  always  possessed  the 
power  of  issuing  notes  of  different  valué,  although,  in  base  ignorance 
of  his  vocal  powers,  he  has  contentedly  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his 
wav,  wlien  the  real  amount  of  his  inteílectual  enjovment  might  have 
been  treblc ! ’ & 
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The  “ vox  populi  ” appears  to  be  quite  in  unisón  with  the  delectable 
project ; and  we  llave,  consequently,  little  doubt  but  there  will  arise  a 
New  Harmony,  which  will  rival  that  of  the  renowned  Owen  of  Lañarle. 

Rapid  as  is  the  march  of  Time , the  new  aspirants  will  beat  him. 

Hullah,  with  his  tuning-fork  in  one  hand,  and  his  pitch-pipe  in  the 
otlier,  will  become  the  Apollo  of  the  multitude,  (and — the  great  Pan 
of  the  dairy  !)  notwithstanding  he  is  the  “ legislator  for  classes  and 
we  llave  no  doubt  his  pupils  will  give  an  annual  bawl  in  lionour  of  their 
leader. 

He  deserves  credit , and,  what  is  more,  he  has  it,  as  all  must  be  con- 
vinccd  who  witnessthe  punctual  manner  in  which  his  “notes  of  hand ” 
are  taken  up  hy  thousands ! 

What  delightful  results  may  be  anticipated  from  his  exertions ! — 
Every  family  circle  will  soon  be  enabled  to  perform  a tuneful  “ round  ” 

Bachelors  and  spinsters  will  enjoy  the  delights  of  a solo. 

Married  folks,  the  more  refi ned  pleasures  of  a duet . 

In  all  parties,  or  even  ¡mblic  meetings,  madrigals  may  be  sung,  as 
was  the  wont  in  the  days  of  good  Quecn  Bess;  and  even  sliould 
squabbles  arise,  or  a fight  ensue,  every  one  will  be  ready  and  able  to 
“ take  his  own  parí" 

Concerts  will  be  deserted ; for  every  family  will  possess  the  needful 
elements  for  getting  up  one  of  their  own ; and  the  managers  of  these 
rare  and  expensive  entertainments  will  of  course  be  dis-concerted  ! 


11  Five  13ars  Rest.” 

A singing  in  the  head will  become  a fashionable  malady,  and 
quacks  will  “ liarp  ” upon  it  in  their  udvertisements  and  puffs,  pro- 
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mising  a speedy  cure,  and  proving  themselves — “ Splendid  lyres — not 
to  be  equalled ! " 

Estates  will  be  ct  offered  for  conipetition  ” to  be  sold,  not  a <f  bar- 
gain,"  as  was  customary  in  unmusical  days,  but  for  a “mere  song,”  and 
the  improvements  by  the  “ present  proprietor  " will  be  stated  to  have 
cost  a sum  “ to  the  tune  of  a thousand  pounds,”  &c. 

Wits,  poets,  and  projectors,  will  have  more  CTOtcliets  in  their  heads 
than  ever. 

Billbrokers  and  pawnbrokers  will  advance  their  money — lento — with 
a particular  eye  to  time,  and  calcúlate  the  interest  and  conimission  ac- 
cording as  the  borro wer  shall  happen  to  be  a major  or  a minar . 


“ A Mujer  and  Relativo  Minore.” 

Rogues  and  swindlers  will  be  able  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  valué 
of  a-cord  ! and  improvise  a “ run  ” to  prevent  their  critical  dupes  from 
admi  ring  their  “ execution  ” and  c<  finish." 

Gay  deceivers  will  be  making  their  insidious  and  insinuating  decía- 
rations  in  a Jalscllo”  The  peripatetic  purveyors  to  pussv-cats  and  pup- 
py-dogs  will  vocallv  advertise  their  delicate  viauds  in  a barrow-tone. 

The  ladies  of  Biíliugsgate,  with  their  crushed  black  silk  bonnetsand 
flat-baskets,  will  cease,  under  the  new  system,  to  vitupérate  con fuoco, 
and  to  execrate  ad  libiium , and  accost  the  master  of  the  físhing-smacks 
with 

“ O ! pcscator  delF  onda  ! ” 

purchase  mackarel  by  the  “ score,”  and,  instead  of  choosing  cod  by  the 
gills,  valué  it  according  to  the  “ soimd” 

Horse-dealers  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  all  become  “ chanters” 
and  ct  The  Horse  and  his  Rider,”  will  be  heard,  as  well  as  seen , in 
Smithfield  on  all  market-davs.  Banker's  clerks  will  be  arranging  their 
notes  and  half-notes  according  to  the  gamut,  and  reckon  their  gold 
and  silver  by  “ scales 

All  punsters  will  be  improved  by  the  study  of  “ counter-point  ” 

Boatswains  will  lay  aside  their  silver-whistle,  and  use  a pitch- pipe 
to  direct  the  evolutious  of  the  tar. 

Chartisin,  Radicalism,  Republicanism,  and  rheumatism,  like  the  bite 
of  the  tarántula,  will  be  perfectly  cured  by  a few  doses  of  music  pro- 
perly  administered. 
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For,  as  Zamolxis,  a heatlien  philosoplier  aml  physiciau,  observes: — 
“ In  healing  a body  we  must  not  forget  the  mind,  the  serenity  of  wliich 
may  be  restored  by  the  power  of  music.” 

Music,  in  fine,  quiekens  the  pulse,  enlivens  the  imagination,  excites 
hilarity,  promotes  digestión.,  induces  sleep,  soothes  pain,  and  prolongs 
life. 

And,  although  these  dicta  are  cliiefly  applicable  to  instrumental 
music,  vocal  music  may  become  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the 
like  happy  efFects. 

Is  it,  then,  strange  that  an  educated  and  enlightened  people,  aware 
of  its  valué,  should  now  cali  upon  their  Cf  leaders”  to  “ strike  up?  ” 
Tlie  cali  is  answered,  and — “won’t  there  be  a hullah-balloo  ? " 


ANACREONTICS. 

Carpe  diem  mínima  quám  crédula  póstero. — Hoa.  lib.  i,  Oda  xi. 


Come  orown  vour  brows  with  fiosvers, 
Fill  high  tíie  mantling  glass, 

We  ’ll  pelt  tlie  laughing  hours 
With  rose-leaves  us  they  puss. 

Free  Irom  all  cure  and  sorrow, 

Let  us  be  blithe  and  gay, 

Whate’er  may  chance  to-morrow, 

At  lcast  cnjoy  to-day. 
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A DETACHMENT  IN  THE  IIIGHLANDS. 

CORGARFF  CASTLE. 

BY  H.  CURLING,  H.P.  52njl»  FOOT. 

I kemembkh  being  sent  on  detacbment  (soon  after  I had  joined  a 
regiment  in  Scotland)  to  Corgarff  Castle,  in  the  highlands  of  Aber- 
deenshire.  Perliaps,  tinless  on  occasiou  of  being  sent  to  Siberia,  nothing 
more  dreary  could  be  well  imagined  to  an  English  eye.  The  detach- 
mcnt  consisted  of  about  seventy  men  and  two  officers  (a  captain  and  a 
subaltern)  ; and  the  immediate  business  in  liand  was  still-hunting. 

Corgarff  Castle  was,  at  tliat  time,  except  to  the  adventurous  grouse- 
shooter,  almost  an  unknown  building.  No  one  could  I find  wlio  had 
ever  seeu  it,  though  many  could  “ prate  of  its  whereabout.”  Amongst 
the  good  folk  of  Aberdeen  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  vision- 
ary  fortress  ; for,  though  every  one  knew  its  ñame,  no  one  appenred  to 
believe  in  its  existence. 

“ Pray,  can  you  inform  me/'  I asked,  at  tlie  stable  where  I intended 
to  hire  a horse  for  the  expedition,  “ whereabouts  is  Corgarff  Castle? — 
for  I am  going  up  therc  to-morrow.M 

“ Eh,  sirs  ! but  yon's  a queer  place  ! Ganging  up  to  Corgarff,  said 
ye?  Why,  it 's  a good  seventy  inile  awa’,  man ! I dinna  ken  vera 
muckle  about  it  mysel*,  but  I *ve  heard  tell  it  s awa'  up  in  Stra'don 
somewhere.” 

I went  to  a party  that  night,  and  inquired  of  every  gentleman  of 
whom  I had  the  slightest  knowledge  about  Corgarff  Castle ; the  reply 
was  always  the  same.  " I never  was  there,  neither  do  I ken  anybody 
wha  kens  aught  about  Corgarff,  except  the  fact  that  it  ’s  away  some- 
where  in  Strathdon.”  I asked  all  the  young  ladies  I danced  with  if 
they  had  ever  heard  of  Corgarff ; but  not  a person  could  I find  who  liad 
an  idea  of  what  it  was  like.  One  young  lady,  however,  carne  nearer 
the  mark  than  any  I had  yet  inquired  of.  She  affirmed  she  had  a 
friend  who  lived  some  twelve  miles  from  it,  — a beautiful  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a Colonel  Something,  wliose  highland  residence  was  a per- 
fect  picture  of  a building,  with  turrets  and  towers,  drawbridge  and 
moat.  She  was  confident  she  had  heard  her  friend  ñame  Corgarff; 
but  she  doubted  much  if  she  had  ever  been  at  it. 

The  following  morning,  on  reaehing  the  stables,  I found  a little  oíd 
bald  shot  of  a hostler,  who  consented  to  tell  me  something  a trille  more 
about  mv  route  and  place  of  destination  than  I had  yet  been  able  to 
glean.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  a man  who  “ lang  syne  " had 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  castle  ; but  that  it  was  hard  to  get  at  in  win- 
ter.  His  friend  had  seen  it  tc  looming  large,  like  an  Indiaman  in  a 
fog;”  it  was  hanging,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of  a rocky  mountain ; but 
no  one  that  he  had  ever  known  had  been  in  it,  or  at  it,  since  the 
time  it  was  garrisoned  by  troops  in  the  Forty-five,  when  bonnie  Prince 
Charlie  cocked  his  bonnet  in  Aberdeenshire.  “ Indeed/*  said  he, 
“ tliere  was  the  Pretenderes  road,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  cut  at 
that  identical  time,  from  thence  to  Fort  George,  near  Inverness,  and 
the  route  was  marked  by  long  poles,  which  yet  remained  standing. 
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Alas ! 

“ How  chances  mock,  and  changos  fill 
The  cup  of  ultcration.” 

’T  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back  wlien  I sought  Corgarff  on  tliis 
service.  “ The  way  was  long ; tbe  wind  was  coid the  road  in  some 

S laces  was  almost  impassable,  and  in  others  there  was  no  road  at  all. 

ly  liorse’s  sidcs  were  furrowed  with  the  sptir-rowel,  and  m v right  ann 
was  as  sore  as  if  I liad  been  thrushing  all  day  in  a barn.  The  moun- 
tains  environcd  me  as  I proceeded,  and  each  chain  of  hills  I surmount- 
ed  seemed  to  shut  me  up  for  ever  from  tlie  world  ; the  sky  was  blaek- 
looking  and  awful ; the  snow  carne  down  with  a driving  wind,  that  ab- 
solutely  excoriated  my  visage ; the  sharp  and  biting  coid  seemed  to  go 
througb  my  chest ; twice  I was  nearly  lost  in  some  kelpies*  flow ; thrice 
I liad  to  re-thread  my  dubious  route ; not  a living  being  did  I meet 
for  twenty  miles  at  a stretch.  My  horse’s  knees  were  dilapidated, 
and  the  wouuds  ripped  open  by  fresh  genuílexions ; and 

" Durkncss  scttlcd  lonc  and  still 
On  the  smooth  luke  and  inighty  bilí,” 

wlien,  with  my  steed  in  my  liand,  I rcaclied  the  little  inn  of  Glen- 
bucket,  still  ten  miles  from  Corgarff.* 

I shail  not,  indeed  easily  forget  that  "gliustly  ride” — the  first  time 
of  making  an  excursión  into  the  highlands  " in  winter  and  rough 
weather."  The  snow-storm  liad  already  commenced,  as  I left  the 
“ gude  town  of  Aberdeen  " early  in  the  morning,  and  before  I liad  pro- 
ceeded  a dozen  miles,  I liad  fairly  lost  my  way.  However,  I lield  on- 
wards,  and  threading  my  dubious  route  througb  the  pine  woods,  and, 
nearly  blinded  by  the  storm,  rail  my  liorse's  lióse  against  a castellated 
mansión,  called  the  House  of  Skene.  Here  I carne  to  a halt,  and 
roared  lustily  for  somebody  to  direct  me  on  my  route ; but  no  soul 
answering  to  the  summons,  I dismounted,  and  tying  my  steed  to  a 
large  ¡ron  ring  in  the  gateway  of  the  court-yard,  I couiineuced  a game 
at  snowballs  with  an  immense  bell  which  dangled  above  my  liead. 
Still  its  own  dull  sound  was  all  I could  obtain  in  reply  to  the  endea- 
vour  at  bringing  myself  into  notice, 

“ Likc  some  lonc  Chartrcux  stood  the  good  oíd  hall, 

Silence  without,  and  (apparently)  fasta  within  its  wull.” 

I rambled  all  ahout  the  building,  putting  a girdle  round  about  it  in 
soniethiiig  less  than  forty  minutes,  in  the  vain  liope  of  discovering  some 
out-door  domestic,  but  not  a creatnre  could  I see  ; though,  from  the  old- 
world  look  of  the  place  altogether,  and  the  style  of  the  grounds  it  stood 
in,  I almost  expected  at  every  turn  to  see  some  daft  companion — some 
David  Gellatly,  come  capering  and  singing  wild  snatches  of  antique 
ballads  along  the  avenues  I was  exploring.  At  some  little  distance 
from  tliis  cold-louking  building  I found  the  stables ; but  eveu  there  all 
was  dreary  and  disconsolate.  The  stalls  were  untenanted,  the  dog- 

• Now,  however,  (in  the  short  space  of  tíme  I have  mentioned,')  the  roads  are 
levelled,  a stíige-coacli  nms  to  the  little  inn  at  Glenbucket ; and,  T daré  to  say, 
nmny  an  English  sportsman  has  heard  the  heath-cock  whirr  over  the  waste,  and 
loitering  beside  the  moss-rovered  walls  of  Corgarff,  listened  to  the  howling  wind  as 
it  moaned  along  those  barren  hill-sides,  where  the  very  lieather  will  searcely  grow. 
YOL.  XI.  2 Y 
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kennel  was  empty,  and  the  dovecote  was  deserted.  At  length,  re- 
turning,  1 opened  a door  i n tlie  court-yard  I had  first  entered,  and 
made  my  way  into  what  appeared  the  entrance  to  tlie  servants’-hall, 
and  so  on  into  the  kitclien.  A peat-fire  was  alight,  and  an  oíd  and  in- 
íirm  pointer-dog,  deaf  as  a post,  roasting  liimself  before  it.  He  uttered 
a sort  of  sepulchral  howl,  or  deep-moutned  sound,  which  he  intended 
for  a bark,  as  he  assaulted  my  shins  with  his  boneless  gums ; but, 
saving  himself,  the  house  seemed  all  deserted.  “ Poor  house  that 
keeps  thyself,”  methought.  The  door  was  open  leading  to  the  lower 
roorns.  Not  to  be  rude,  I called  aloud, 

‘‘lío!  who's  here?  If  anytliing  that 's  civil,  speak ; if  savage, 
take  or  lend.  Ho!  no  answer?  then  I'll  enter.” 

A full-length  portrait  of  a highland  officer,  in  bygone  uniform,  hung 
opposite  me  in  the  first  room  I entered.  He  wore  bonnet  and  trews  ; 
but  the  stripes  of  the  tartan  were  large  in  pattern,  and  gave  him  more 
the  look  of  a harlequin  than  a soldier,  and  the  wliole  dress  and  ac- 
coutrements  were  curious-looking,  and  somewhat  quaint,  when  con- 
trasted  with  the  more  modera  garb  of  our  highland  regiments  of  the 
present  time.  As  no  one  was  yet  to  be  seen,  I made  bold  to  “hope  I 
didn't  intrude/*  and,  opening  another  door,  made  my  way  into  a sort  of 
hall,  well-furnished,  and  fl  hung  around  with  pikes,  and  guns,  and 
bows.”  Progressing  onwards,  I entered  a goodly  parlour ; here,  al- 
though  still  without  living  inhabitant,  I beheld  a breakfast  spread  out 
upon  a table,  as  a Scotch  breakfast,  and  a Seotch  breakfast  alone,  is 
wont  to  be  served.  A roaring  fire  of  billets  blazed  upon  the  hearth, 
and  the  kettle  sung  most  melodiously  before  it.  Half  frozen,  and  my 
toes  and  finger-ends  in  a State  of  absolute  torture,  hungry  as  a hunter, 
too,  the  sight  to  me  was  delightful,  but  tantalizing.  The  dock  upon 
the  mantelpiece  struck  eight  as  I entered.  The  family  (I  conjectured) 
having  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  the  breakfast  waited ; but,  as 
it  was  not  my  cue  to  prompt  them,  in  order  that  I might  not  be 
considered  too  intrusive,  I retired  by  the  way  I carne. 

Once  more  in  the  court-yard  of  this  apparently-enchanted  castle, 
where  everything  seemed  furnished  without  human  hands,  I was  bless- 
ed  by  the  sight  of  a door  opening  on  the  further  side,  and  a small  bare- 
legged  lassie,  with  a basket  under  her  arm,  making  her  appearance ; 
the  first  glimpse,  liowever,  efFectuolly  put  her  totiight,  and  vanishing  by 
the  way  she  carne,  she  fled  like  a lapwing.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  pursuit ; dashing,  therefore,  at  the  door,  I gave  díase  ; she  rail  like 
a haré,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  she  was  cap- 
tured.  “ What  's  yer  wull  ? ” was  all  I could  elicit  from  her  when  I 
did  succeed  in  catcíiing  her ; and,  to  all  my  inquines,  she  would  only 
condescend  to  inform  me  of  nothing  more  intelligible  than  that  she  was 
the  “ henwife's  lassie  but,  where  the  henwife  herself  was  I could  not 
discover. 

At  length,  to  my  especial  relief,  half-a-dozen  more  little  ones  made 
their  appearance,  with  a full-grown  female  trudging  after  them.  The 
little  ones,  like  the  wild  urchiu  I had  just  arrestcd,  retreated  as  soon 
as  they  cauglit  sight  of  a stranger,  crying  out  as  they  ran,  “ Eli,  sirs  I 
but  here's  the  muckle  laird  hirnsel'  arrived  !"  took  sheltcr  behind  the 
approaching  female,  whom  I had  liastened  to  meet.  Shegreeted  me  as 
an  expected  guest  before  I had  uttered  a sentence. 

i(  Yer  servant,  sir/*  she  commenced.  ‘‘Eh  ! but  I did  na  expect  yo 
this  liour  yet.  However,  all  's  ready  for  the  Colonel,  and  the  lave  o' 
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them.  Eh  ! but  it.  's  a rougli  morn  ye  lia*  brought  wi  ye.  I Ve  made 
a’  ready,  tliough  I balf  expected  an  excuse.” 

I now  found  tliat  a party  of  gentlemen  (in  whose  liands  the  estáte 
was  held  in  trust)  were  to  arrive  on  that  morning  on  especial  busi- 
ness ; that  the  house  was  quite  untenanted,  althougb  always  kept  in 
order,  and  frequently  visited;  and,  as  the  party  were  expected  at  nine 
o'cloek  (ff  wind  and  weather  permitting,*')  breakfast  liad  been  prepared 
by  the  housekceper,  who  was  apparently  the  solé  inhabitaut  of  the  place. 

“ I was  awa*  down  at  the  lodge,”  she  said,  (i  to  get  some  nice  eggs, 
thinking,  maybe,  I would  meet  the  Colonel's  man ; and  that  's  why  ye 
found  no  one  in  the  way  to  answcr  to  your  cali ; but,  come  away,  ben, 
and  warm  yersel'.  As  ye  say  ye  ken  the  Colonel,  he  *11  be  right  glad 
to  meet  wi'  ye.  Corgarff ! eh  ! but  ye  'r  na  ganging  to  Corgarff  in 
siccan  a day  as  this  is  Jilee  to  prove.  Ilout  tout ! ye  *11  no  gang  awa' 
frac  Skene  without  yer  breakfast,  any  how.  So,  come  awa'  ben,  put 
yer  beast  in  yon  slied,  and  I '11  gie  him  a sup  o*  het  brose,  puir  fallow  ! 
Corgarff!  ye '11  ne'er  win  Corgarff  the  day,  I'se  wager." 

In  short,  I re-entered  this  curious  building.  The  good  dame  liad 
meanwhile  received  a letter  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  weather,  lier  ex- 
pected guests  deferred  their  meeting  till  the  next  day  ; and,  as  I was 
a friend  of  the  muckle  laird's,  she  vowed  she  would  herself  bestow  a 
breakfast  upon  me  on  this  rough  morning.  Accordingly,  I found  my- 
self  quietly  seated  beside  a glowing  fire,  in  one  of  the  most  coinfort- 
able  old-style  apartments  I ever  was  in,  with  a breakfast  spread  out 
that  would  have  almost  created  an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  deatli. 
The  weather  briglitened  as  I supped  my  tea,  and  demolished  the  eggs ; 
baps,  baunches,  and  liaddies  were  set  before  me  ; the  snow-storm  abated ; 
the  sun  shone  bright  and  joyous  through  the  window  which  looked  out 
upon  the  pleasure-garden ; the  trees  glittered  as  tliough  covered  with 
diamondsj  and  I thouglit,  with  I3urns,  that  man  need  ask  no  more 

(( Tlian  just  a liighlond  welcome.” 

“ But  pleasures,”  says  the  same  delightful  poet, 

u are  like  poppics  spread, 

You  seize  the  flow’r,  its  bloom  is  slied  : 

Or,  like  the  siiow-faíls  in  tlic  river, 

A nionient  white,  then  melts  for  ever.” 

Accordingly,  the  sudden  retire  of  the  bright  sun,  and  re-commenee- 
inent  of  the  snow-storm,  warned  me  that  I liad  better  leave  the  de- 
lightful haven  I liad  got  into,  and  make  my  way  onwards,  if  I liad  any 
inten tion  of  rcacliing  my  destination.  The  wind  howled  again  dis- 
mally  uround  the  house  of  Skene  as  I mounted,  and  set  forth.  The 
hospitable  dame  offered  lier  parting  instruetions  as  kindly  as  she  had 
offered  lier  breakfast,  and  reiterated  her  hope  again  and  again,  that  I 
would  bidé  the  night  at  Alford. 

“ Haud  on  till  ye  reacli  the  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  avenue ; tak  a 
turn  then  to  the  left,  gang  forward  till  ye  gat  the  main  road  ; tak  the 
right  hand,  and  follow  yer  nose  till  ye  reach  the  brig  of  Alford.  Stay 
ye  there,  if  ye  be  wise,”  she  continued,  bawling  after  me,  with  her 
gown  drawn  over  her  head,  stay  ye  there  the  night.  Gang  on  to  Glen- 
bncket  the  neist  day,  and  tak  Corgarff  the  day  after,  unless  ye  want  to 
get  yersel'  waslied  away  in  the  Don. 
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“ She  prophesv’d  that,  late  or  soon, 

Tliou  wouldvst  be  found  deep-drown’d  in  Doon,” 

thought  I,  and  following  lier  instructions,  after  some  difficulty,  spite  of 
wind,  and  snow,  and  ruin,  I managed  to  skate  my  horse  onwards,  and 
reached  the  bridge  of  Alford  withont  further  adventnre.  The  inn  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge ; and  here  I proponed  baiting  my  horse,  and 
staying  an  hour.  The  weather  had  not  improved;  whatwith  snow,  and 
sleet,  and  rain,  I was  powdered  from  top  to  toe,  and  slieathed  in  armour, 
like  Humlet's  gliost.  Eye-brows,  whiskers,  and  eye-lashes,  were  blanch- 
ed,  and  the  shell  upon  my  body  gave  me  the  appearancc  of  an  armadillo. 
Taking  care  to  see  the  best  part  of  my  horse's  feed  down  his  throat,  I 
entered  the  inn's  best  room ; it  was  cold-looking  and  dirty ; with 
no  appearance  of  comfort ; not  even  a wood  tíre ; and,  contrasted 
with  the  breakfust-parlour  at  Skene,  it  made  me  melancholy  and  mi- 
serable to  contémplate ; so  I e’en  betook  me  to  the  kitclien-íire,  and, 
begging  a portion  of  the  dry  and  tasteless  beefsteak  the  landlord  was 
endeavouring  to  get  his  teeth  into,  together  with  some  delicious  ban- 
nocks  and  honey,  I hlled  my  pocket-pistol  with  whiskey,  and  again 
took  the  road.  The  very  hostler  shrunk  into  the  lionse,  and  gladly 
closed  the  door  against  the  storm  as  soon  as  he  received  his  guerdon, 
and  I spurred  onwards.  I sliall  never  forget  the  dreary  look  of  the 
country  before  me.  The  road  wonnd  at  times  round  the  base  of  barren 
rocks  apparently ; occasionally  a desoíate  plantation  of  firs  hung  on 
either  hand ; and  then  dreary  and  white-looking  hills  lay  before  me, 
which  seemcd  as  tliough  there  was  no  end  to  tlieir  interminable  wilds. 
Sometimes  the  snow  fell  so  fast  that  (as  Falstaft'  has  it)  “ thou  eould'st 
not  see  thy  hand  then  again  the  sun  peeped  through,  and  the  way 
was  more  perceptible. 

My  steed  was  also  occasionally  wading  up  to  his  knees,  and  snorting 
with  alarm.  More  tlian  once  we  fell  head  over  heels  together.  Twice 
or  thrice  we  stuck  fast  in  deep  ruts,  and  were  brought  to  a stand-still 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  we  lloundered  forwards  again  ; and  thus  we 
fought  our  way  onwards  for  some  hours.  It  was  a business  of  life  and 
death  ; both  my  spurs  were  lianging  under  my  heels,  and  my  riding- 
whip  was  half  demolished.  Lnckily,  the  beast  was  strong,  and  to- 
lerably  well-bred,  for  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  immense.  At  last 
we  carne  quite  to  a stand-still,  and  were  completeJy  puzzled.  Very 
uncomfortable  reflections  suggested  themselves.  I sat  down  in  the 
snow ; the  beast  stood,  knee-deep,  beside  me ; and,  in  order  to  rest 
him,  and  consider  the  best  course  to  pursue,  I determined  to  smoke  a 
pipe  over  it,  and  accordingly  struck  a light,  and  ignited  a cigar.  There 
is  nothing  like  a cigar,  after  all,  — “solace  of  the  wounded  lieart,”  as 
some  author  somewhere  says : — 

“ Sublime  tobáceo,  which  from  cast  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar’s  lubours  and  the  Turkman’s  rest.n 

€<  Give  me  a cigar.”  Before  I had  smoked  it  half  through,  I felt  warm 
and  comfortable,  all  except  my  toes,  fingers,  and  nose.  I even  began 
to  think  the  situation  was  romantic,  and  chanted  Amien's  song, — 

“ Here  shall  you  see  no  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather.” 

Wlien  I aróse,  I forgot  which  was  the  front  and  which  the  rear. 
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Ilowever,  remembering  tliat  the  wind  liad  been  in  my  teetli,  I set 
my  face  against  it.  Luckily  there  was  a Jull  in  the  storm ; all  looked 
wíiite  and  drear ; the  chances  seemed  against  us  both  ; we  had  missed 
the  road.  It  was  a tombstone-looking  spot, — bilis  upon  liills  were  be- 
fare us, — not  a cot,  not  a hut,  not  a sheep,  not  even  a bird  was  to  be 
observed.  At  length,  however,  I spied  a something  not  quite  so  white 
as  the  rest  of  the  world: — it  looked  like  a bridge, — nay,  it  was  a 
bridge.  After  toiling  over  precarious  ground  for  half  an  liour,  we  won 
it,  and  once  more  gained  the  road ; tliough,  indeed,  it  was  easier  far  to 
regaiu  it,  (thus  pointed  out  by  the  bridge,)  than  to  keep  it,  where  all 
was  becoming  confounded  in  one  white  winding-sheet. 

Tlie  snow  had  now,  in  many  places,  drifted,  and  the  way  was  more 
difticult  every  step.  I knew  full  well  that  to  be  beniglited  in  a snow- 
drift  in  this  waste  was  to  perish.  I had  nothing  on  but  my  regi- 
m en  tal  frock ; for  my  portmanteau  was  to  follow  some  time  after. 
The  coid  was  intense.  I lighted  a second  Havannali,  and  looked 
into  the  Siberian  región  before  me,  then  behind,  then  on  either 
hand — all  was  desoíate  and  dismal — nothing  but  bilis.  I seemed  to 
lmve  got  into  the  devil's  puncli-bowl.  The  sky,  too,  seemed  to  have 
a bilious  and  ill-tempered  look.  “ Yond'  same  cloud  *'  (as  Trinculo 
says)  could  not  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls.  There  was  neither  bush 
ñor  shrub  to  bear  off  any  weather.  Ilowever,  I felt  more  hurt  and 
chagrined  at  having  left  the  gay  and  festive  scenes  in  the  good  Town 
than  at  my  present  condition.  “ To-night,”  I thought,  as  I pufted 
out  volumes  of  wreathed  smoke  from  my  Ilavannah,  “to-night  is  an 
assembly  night,  and,  ( woe  the  while/  liere  I am  buífeting  about,  miles 
and  miles  away,  and  quadrilliug  it  with  my  four-footed  partner  in  a 
snow-wreath.  And  here  we  are  again,  fast  as  a cliurch,  and  up  to  the 
saddle-girths.  Dance,  quotlia  ! — it  will  be  a dance  of  deatli,  I ’m  think- 
ing.  Ilowever,  it  's  of  no  use  to  give  it  in  : — let 's  try  eight  bars  more. 
Come,  let  me  see  thee  caper,”  I said,  laying  on  with  all  my  might.— 
“ Higlier — lia,  liigher ! — Excellent ! ” 

We  were  through  the  ditliculty ; ere  long  we  were  fast  again  ; then 
carne  more  lloundering,  more  bastinadoing,  and  more  melancholy 
thoughts  at  having  to  leave  the  most  delightful  quarter  in  the  world, 
for  such  a detachment,  and  such  a región.  So  many  quadrilles  as  I 
intended  to  have  íigured  in — so  many  ckarming  partners,  too,  and  the 
one  more  charming  than  the  rest  1 — 

“ And  oh  I if  e’or  I do  forget,  I swear — 

Rut  that.  ’s  imponible,  and  cannot  be. 

Sooner  shall  this  blcak  mountain  melt  to  air— 

Sooncr  shall  cartli  resol  ve  itself  to  sea, 

Than  I forget  thine  iraagc,  oh,  my  fair, 

Or  think  of  anything  excepting  thec.” 

It  was  now  a labour  of  some  time  to  gain  twenty  yards  to  the  front. 
I thought  of  abandoning  my  horse,  and  dismounting,  fought  all  on  foot, 
driving  him  before  me  for  some  time.  Still  we  fought  for  very  life 
through  the  deep  road.  We  were  now  rounding  the  base  of  a bilí,  the 
night  carne  down  sudden  and  dark,  and,  as  I foresaw,  the  snow  again 
began  a fearful  cannonade,  stinging  my  visage  like  so  many  sharp  bod- 
kins. 

“ Foundations  fl'y  the  wretclied,”  as  Imogen  has  it.  My  horse  hung 
back  obstinately ; he  appeared  knocked  up.  I took  a pulí  at  my 
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whisky-flask,  and  began  to  bawl  aloud,  “ What  ho  ! Signior  Brabantio, 
lio  ! ” No  one  ansvvered  but  the  bog-bittern.  1 got  again  in  rear  of 
my  steed,  and  let  fiy  a thundering  bastinado  on  his  crupper,  for  I 
was  now  determined  not  to  part  company.  I remembered  to  have  licard 
of  kiJling  a horse,  and  getting  inside  him,  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
idea  was  not  a bad  one.  I had  my  rapier  witk  me ; and,  if  all  else 
failed,  why  not  perforin  the  Cmsarean  operation  ? 

I thought  I heard  the  bark  of  a dog  come  down  the  wind  — . it  grew 
plainer  and  plainer  ; a twinkling  light  threw  its  beams  from  afar — it 
was  like  a ray  of  hopé.  I lcd  my  jaded  beast  towards  it — we  had  won 
the  inn  at  Glenbncket. 

The  inn  at  Glenbucket,  like  the  establishment  at  the  Clachan  of 
Aberfoil,  had  its  guests,  although  there  was  no  wand  stnck  up  at  the 
door  to  warn  off  travellers  from  the  only  house  of  entertainment  (as 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  had  it)  for  miles  around.  The  apurtment  I made 
my  way  into,  too,  like  the  one  at  Aberfoil,  had  its  sleepers  and  its  re- 
vellers  at  the  same  time, — closets,  like  the  berths  in  a steam-boat,  being 
cut  in  the  walls,  wliich  were  occupied  at  the  same  momeut  that  three 
or  four  persons  were  enjoying  themselves  at  a table  in  the  midst. 
Two  of  them  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  but  there  all  similitude  to 
Aberfoil  ended  ; for  there  was  neither  a Galbraith,  with  “ more  brandy 
than  brains  in  his  liead/’ — a Highland  militiaman,  with  trews  and 
singed  pladdie, — ñor  a shock-headed  Dougald  Creature,  in  kilt,  targe, 
and  claymore.  The  armed  men  wore  blue,  with  black  belt,  cutluss, 
pistols,  and  fusee.  Tiiev  were  sailors  belonging  to  a cutter,  and 
stutioned  amougst  the  bilis  for  the  same  purpose  that  I myself  had 
wandered  so  far,  namely,  to  look  after  the  smugglers  and  all  thcir 
works.  Mine  hostess  and  family  were  also  of  the  party,  and  the 
assemblage  were  at  that  moment  about  to  cominence  their  tea  — 
“ delightful  task.”  There  could  be  nothing  more  fragrant  than  the 
odour  of  that  lierb  to  the  nostrils  of  a man  coid  as  an  icicle,  and  wea- 
ried  with  travel.  Ever  wliile  vou  live  remember  to  cali  for  tea  at  a 
Highland  inn  ; it  is  a perfect  feast.  There  was  bread  and  bannocks, 
eggs  and  iindon  haddies,  muttoii-collops,  marmalade,  black -curran t 
jelly,  and  a dozen  things  beside.  But  more  than  this,  than  these, 
than  all/'  there  was  another  “ Highland  welcome.” 

It  inight  reasonably  have  beeu  supposed  that,  having  undergone  this 
inclement  ride,  I should  now  be  delighted  to  tuke  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn  ; but  no — I felt  restless  and  miserable.  The  party  had  dispersed, 
and  I sat  alone  watching  the  glowing  einbers  on  the  hearth.  Distant 
scenes  were  brought  to  my  recollection,  and,  as  1 mused  on  past  times, 
I grew  more  discontented  with  my  present  situation.  Now  and  then 
carne  a prolongcd  snore  from  the  sleepers  in  the  closets ; bitter  thoughts 
intruded ; I philosopliized  upon  life.  What  was  it,  after  all,  but  (as 
some  man  somewhere  says)  a stone  shied  into  a liorsepond  ? There 
was  a terrible  run  upon  the  cigars  that  evening,  and  yet  I could  not 
get  mine  own  contení.  Why  had  I beeu  thus  sent  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  banishment  at  Corgarff  ? “'Tis  the  curse  of  Service,”  I again 
philosopliized  aloud ; “ preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection.”  Like 
all  young  soldiers,  I thought  myself  aggrieved  at  what  I ought  to  have 
rejoiced  at.  €i  I shall  never  look  upon  my  northern  friends  again,”  said 
I,  mournfully ; and,  having  satisfactorily  made  up  my  mind  to  believe 
so,  I aróse,  and  went  to  look  upon  my  horse. 
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The  snow-storm  liad  ceased,  the  sky  had  somewhat  brightened,  and 
the  frost  was  inore  intense.  1 felt  I could  never,  in  my  present  frame 
of  mind,  remain  where  I was.  “ Corgarff ! ” I said,  once  more  philo- 
sophizing,  “ X '11  íind  tliee  out  this  night.”  I fell  in  with  one  of  the 
armed  sailors  in  the  stablc,  and  we  made  a bargain  to  try  and  reach  the 
castle  together.  At  last  I found  a man  who  knew  where  to  put  his 
hand  upon  Corgarff. 

“ Hire  yon  shelt,”  said  the  man,  “if  ye'rwise;  forwe'll  lia’e  a 
tussle  for  ’t  ere  we  win  through.” 

My  new  comrade  was  a hard-favoured,  rough-looking  fellow,  broad- 
sliuuldered,  sqnare-built,  and  strong-jointed,  with  his  pistolsin  his  belt, 
hanger  by  his  side,  and  short  black  stump  of  a pipe  in  his  rnouth.  He 
was  no  bad  representative  of  Dirk  Hatteraik,  or,  at  least,  one  of  “ der 
fine  fellows”  composing  the  crew  of  his  lugger.  lie  strode  manfully 
on  for  some  distance,  and  I followed  after  upon  the  shelt.  It  soon, 
however,  became  necessary  even  for  him  to  slacken  his  pace,  as  the 
depth  of  the  suow  made  the  road  in  some  places  impassable.  Tlius  we 
held*onwards  for  some  hours,  till  I began  to  be  suspicious  that  Cor- 
garff was  either  indeed  the  visionary  fortress  it  had  hitherto  appeared, 
or  that  it  must  be  retreating  before  our  laboured  advauce,  or,  wliat  was 
more  probable  than  either,  that  my  guide  had  overrated  his  knowledge 
of  its  whereabout,  and  lost  his  way.  I was  the  more  convinced  this 
was  the  case,  from  his  now  frequently  coming  to  a lialt,  taking  off  his 
hat,  scratcliiiig  his  kuowledge-box,  and  staring  into  the  unpicturesque 
landscape  around,  falling  to  such  perusal  of  its  features  as  íf  he  meant 
to  draw  tliem.  Accordingly,  I thought  it  best  to  llave  an  explanation 
at  once. 

“ My  friend,”  said  I,  “ yon  're  cast  away,  I find.  Yon  Ve  been 
making  several  tacks  lately;  but  you  don't  seem  to  regain  your  course. 
Another  such  treacherous  foundation  as  you  led  me  into  just  now,  and 
you  *11  make  shipwreck  of  the  expedition  altogether.” 

“ Why,  yes,**  he  answered,  “ I do  find  myself  ratlier  puzzled  liere,  I 
acknowledge*  The  show  coming  down  again  has  misled  me.  llow- 
ever,  though  I don’t  exactly  know  where  I ani,  I '11  take  my  davy  we 
can’t  be  far  from  Toumantoul, — that  I '11  swear  to,  anyhow.” 

“ Come,  my  man,”  I said,  “ liglit  up  your  dudeen,  take  a pulí  at  my 
wliisky-tíask,  and  move  forwards  again.  It  's  no  use  remaining  sta- 
tionary : we  shall  take  root  liere  where  we  stand,  if  you  don't  resolve 
on  something  soon.” 

“ I ’m  thiuking,"  said  the  sailor,  “ now  the  show  is  abating,  11  that  I 
begin  to  kon  something  more  of  the  part  of  the  countrv  we  Ve  in.  If 
1 'm  not  very  much  deceived,  there  's  a liut  on  the  sitie  of  yon  rise ; 
but  the  snow  prevents  me  from  being  quite  certain  at  this  distance.” 

“ Now,  lleaven  be  praised  for  it ! ” I exclaimed  ; “ let  us  liave  at  it 
instanter . As  friend  Sancho  says,  ‘ He  that  hath  good  in  his  view,  and 
yet  will  not  evil  eschew,  his  folly  deserveth  to  rué/  ” 

Spurring  my  pony  impetuously  forwards  in  the  direction  he  pointed, 
in  a few  minutes  he  floundered  forwards,  and  sunk  up  to  his  muidle  in 
a “ slongh  of  despond,”  it  was  in  vain  to  try  and  deliver  him  from  it  with 
all  our  efforts.  As  for  me,  “ most  provident  in  peril,”  I threw  myself 
off  as  he  rolled  into  the  mire,  though  not  in  time  to  prevent  being  glued 
up  to  the  muidle  in  a nmd-hath,  from  which  my  friend  and  guide  was 
fain  almost  to  lug  me  out  by  the  eurs.  The  steed  being  thus  stabled 
in  a lmlf-frozen  morass,  the  sailor  proposed  making  the  best  of  his  way 
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to  the  cottage,  whicli  lie  now  was  confidcnt  lie  could  see,  to  procure 
assistance,  wliilst  I remained  where  I was. 

I cannot  say  that  I ever  felt  perfect  solitude  till  tliat  moment.  Zim- 
merman  could  liave  no  idea  of  it.  A gloomy  kfeeling  enveloped  my 
mind,  and  a thick  coating  of  half-frozen  mud  my  body.  Without  stop- 
ping  to  say  good-b'ye,  my  only  friend  liad  turned  his  back  upon  me, 
and  left  me  in  this  unpleasant  dilemma.  I felt  inclined  to  despair. 
What  if  my  guide,  finding  the  difiiculties  of  the  situation  beginning  to 
aeeumulate,  and  not  íinding  the  hut,  liad  resolved  (very  wisely)  to  leave 
me  to  my  fate?  Every  minute  seemed  an  hour;  I was  so  perfectly 
chilled,  that  T could  not  walk  a step  further. 

The  snow,  as  if  to  add  to  my  misery,  began  to  increase  in  fury, 
sounding  in  the  wind  as  if  hissing  me  to  scorn.  Even  the  pony,  who 
was  blowing  like  an  otter  only  a few  yards  from  me,  was  now  hidden 
from  my  view.  My  flasket  had,  like  myself,  bccome  a body  without  a 
soul  almost,  and  I felt  perplexed  in  the  extreme.  I began  to  cali 
aloud.  Was  that  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the  cry  of  the  hiíl-fox  ? To 
my  relief,  it  was  neither ; — *twas  the  halloo  of  my  sometime  comrade. 

Two  sturdy  Highlanders  drew  out  the  shelt  with  ropes,  and,  being 
assisted  on  his  back,  we  breasted  the  liill,  and  vvere  in  a few  minutes 
withinside  the  hut.  Here  we  procured  some  of  the  mountain-dew, 
whicli  brought  the  tears  into  our  eyes,  and  warmth  into  our  liearts. 
The  turf  lire  was  alight ; some  bannocks  made  a grateful  supper  ; and 
one  of  the  Highlanders  offering  to  guide  us  to  Corgarff,  whicli,  he  af- 
firmed,  was  not  above  a mile  distant,  we  started  again  with  renewed 
spirits  and  fresli  energy,  and,  after  a rapid  walk  of  some  minutes, 
began  to  ascend  a small  hill. 

“ There  ’s  the  castle,”  said  the  Highlander,  slapping  his  liand  upon 
a white  mass,  almost  indistinct  in  the  pelting  snow  and  murky  night. 

t€  Where,  where,  I prithee,  where  ? ” I exclaimed,  in  my  eagerness  to 
behold  the  long-sought  fortress. 

The  rattling  sound  of  a musket  and  fixed  bayonet  brought  to  the 

Eort,  and  the  challenge  of  a sentinel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  loop- 
oled  wall,  instantly  proclaimed  its  wliercabout. 

“ Who  comes  there  ? •”  shouted  the  sentinel  within  the  walls. 
ct  ‘ Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liegemen  to  the  Dañe.*  ” 

“ Serjeant  of  the  guard  ! ” roared  the  sentinel,  “ here  's  the  oílicer 
from  Abordeen.” 

The  word  passed  from  sentinel  to  sentinel,  the  clasli  and  clatter  of 
armed  men  rusliing  out  of  the  guard-room  was  lieard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building.  We  progressed  round  to  the  front.  The  ponderous 
gate  was  unlocked,  and  swung  open ; the  door  closed  upon  us  as  we 
entered ; tliree  turns,  like  the  twist  of  a turnkey,  secured  it  behind 
our  backs,  and  we  were  at  last  within  the  castle  of  Corgarff. 
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